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LOCKE'S  INFLUENCE  ON  MODERN  THOUGHT. 

The  second  centenary  of  Locke's  death  occurred  October 
28,  1904.  It  was  observed  with  commemorative  exercises  by 
several  of  our  universities  and  learned  societies.  In  these 
gatherings,  men  who  differ  as  widely  from  one  another  as 
they  do  from  Locke  himself  on  philosophical  and  religious 
questions,  paid  him  the  tribute  either  of  frank  admiration  or 
of  honest  criticism.  That  the  teaching  of  the  great  English- 
man wUl  thereby  gain  in  actuality  or  that  our  judgments  of 
him  will  undergo  any  serious  modification,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  significant  thing  is  that  after  two  hundred  years 
during  which  not  only  the  content  but  the  very  structure  and 
foundation  of  human  knowledge  have  been  so  closely  scruti- 
nized and,  by  some  thinkers,  so  rudely  shaken,  Locke's  in- 
fluence should  be  felt  and  acknowledged.  This  fact  in  itself 
is  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a  review  of  the  condi- 
tions in  which  his  philosophy  was  produced  and  of  its 
bearings  on  modem  thought. 

I. 

The  political  status  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century 
was  not  favorable  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  The  struggle 
for  constitutional  government  had  resulted  in  the  Petition  of 
Bight  which  Parliament  drew  up  in  1628,  four  years  previous 
to  the  birth  of  Locke.  The  civil  war  of  the  Cavaliers  and 
Boundheads,  the  doings  of  Cromwell  and  the  Revolution  of 
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1688,  kept  the  nation  in  a  ferment  at  home;  while  colonial 
expansion  led  to  conflict  ahroad.  The  worst  feature  of  all  this 
strife  was  that  it  grew  for  the  most  part  out  of  religious  differ- 
ences. The  Catholic  Church  suffered  as  a  matter  of  course, 
especially  in  the  days  of  the  Protectorate.  But  Protestantism 
also,  heing  consistently  divided  into  various  hodies,  had  its 
own  troubles.  One  has  only  to  recall  such  names  as  "  High 
Church,"  "  Puritan,"  **  Non-Conformist,"  and  "  Presby- 
terian "  in  order  to  realize  the  impression  that  must  have 
been  created  in  thoughtful  minds  by  the  incessant  quarrels 
of  party  with  party  and  of  each  party  with  the  State. 

Locke  was  drawn  into  this  turmoil  not  so  much  by  his  own 
inclination  as  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  His  connection 
with  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  afforded 
him  indeed  an  opportunity  to  study  at  close  range  tiie  political 
and  religious  situation,  and  seems  to  have  suggested  his 
"  Treatises  on  Government  "  as  well  as  his  "  Letters  for 
Toleration."  But  he  paid  for  his  experience  and  his  loyalty 
to  Shaftesbury  by  the  loss  of  his  studentship  at  Christ  Church 
and  by  his  exile,  not  altogether  voluntary,  on  the  Continent. 
Like  Bacon  and  Hobbes  he  approached  the  questions  of  phi- 
losophy from  the  practical  side,  with  a  knowledge  of  men  and 
affairs,  which  counted  for  more,  in  the  final  shaping  of  his 
thought,  than  what  he  had  gotten  from  books  and  academic 
training. 

When  Locke,  in  1652,  entered  Oxford,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  was  Cromwell,  and  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  the 
Puritan  divine,  John  Owen.  Still,  neither  the  political  char- 
acter of  the  one  nor  the  religious  views  of  the  other  had 
wrought  any  radical  change  in  the  teaching  of  philosophy. 
Aristotle  was  still  the  master,  and  scholasticism  the  method. 
But  it  was  not  the  scholasticism  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  had  no  longer  the  breadth  and  the  vigor  which  had  charac- 
terized Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Already  in 
its  decline,  it  was  unable  to  resist  the  influences  which  were 
working  its  downfall.  Its  effect  upon  Locke  was  the  more 
unfavorable  because,  as  he  seems  to  have  cared  little  for  the 
historical  aspect  of  philosophy,  he  would  naturally  class  all 
schoolmen  in  the  same  category,  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
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inquire  what  scholasticism  may  have  meant  in  its  better  days. 
He  was  not  even  aware  that  the  basic  principle  of  his  own 
philosophy  was  explicitly  stated  in  the  "  Summa  Theologica  " 
of  St.  Thomas. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  more  brilliant  among  his  contem- 
poraries were  reducing  to  practice  what  Bacon  had  taught  in 
the  Novum  Organum.  Boyle  at  Oxford  and  Newton  at  Cam- 
bridge were  leaders  in  an  intellectual  revolution  that  par- 
alleled the  upheavals  in  Church  and  State.  The  natural  sci- 
ences were  attracting  students  who  had  lost  all  relish  for  dry 
speculation.  The  universities  were  invaded  by  the  new  spirit; 
and  Locke  himself,  as  a  student  of  medicine,  turned  eagerly 
from  metaphysics  to  experimental  research. 

The  growth  of  the  sciences  was  accelerated  at  this  period 
by  epoch-making  discoveries  in  mathematics.  Newton  in 
England,  Descartes  in  France  and  Leibniz  in  Germany  fur- 
nished science  those  instruments  of  analysis  and  calculus 
whidi  have  since  been  used  with  such  remarkable  success  in 
the  study  of  nature  and  the  exact  formulation  of  physical 
laws.  But  those  great  thinkers  were  also  the  pioneers  in 
modem  philosophy.  Descartes  had  died  just  a  year  before 
Locke  entered  Oxford;  Leibniz  was  still  a  student  at  Leipzig 
when  Locke  began  his  political  career.  Spinoza,  bom  in  the 
same  year  as  Locke,  was  polishing  lenses  in  a  village  near 
the  Hague,  and  meditating  on  those  world-wide  problems 
which  the  "  Ethics  "  was  intended  to  solve.  Though  Locke 
spent  several  years  in  France  and  Holland,  he  did  not  asso- 
ciate with  the  brilliant  men  who  were  then  so  deeply  inter- 
ested, either  as  advocates  or  as  critics,  in  the  Cartesian  phi- 
losophy. Descartes  indeed  had  become  for  his  contemporaries 
and  successors  what  Peter  the  Lombard  and  later  St.  Thomas 
were  for  the  medieval  student— a  source  of  inspiration.  But 
the  men  who  were  thus  inspired  wandered  far  from  the 
source.  The  dualism  of  Descartes  was  followed  by  the  occa^ 
sionalism  of  Geulincx  and  Malebranche,  the  monism  of  Spi- 
noza and  the  monad  theory  of  Leibniz.  Each  of  these  systems 
grew  out  of  the  problems  which  Descartes  had  striven  to  solve 
and  out  of  modifications  which  his  fundamental  concepts  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  his  critics.   The  influence  of  Descartes 
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is  more  evident  in  the  work  of  those  who  attacked  his  phi- 
losophy than  in  the  achievements  of  his  loyal  disciples. 

Locke,  in  a  sense,  went  beyond  them  all  by  striMng  at  the 
basis  of  the  Cartesian  theory  of  knowledge ;  but  his  own  theory 
was  in  turn  sharply  criticised  by  his  contemporaries  and  by 
those  who  came  after  him.  The  effects  of  the  reaction  are 
best  seen  in  the  idealism  of  Berkeley  and  the  scepticism  of 
Hume.  Both  found  their  starting-point  in  the  teachings  of 
Locke;  but  in  developing  his  ideas  they  moved  in  opposite 
directions.  Within  fifty  years,  there  appeared  in  the  British 
Isles  three  systems  of  philosophy  whose  authors  were  natives, 
respectively,  of  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland.  All  three 
attacked  the  same  fundamental  problem  of  human  knowledge ; 
each  narrowed  the  range  of  our  cognition;  none  arrived  at  a 
satisfactory  solution.  One  thing,  however,  is  sure:  the  net 
result  of  their  teachings  is  fatal  to  metaphysical  speculation. 

n. 

The  Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding  appeared  in 
1690.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  its  composition  are  set 
down  by  Locke  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Reader.  "  Were  it  fit  to 
trouble  thee  with  the  history  of  this  Essay,  I  should  tell  thee 
that  five  or  six  friends  meeting  at  my  chamber,  and  discoursing 
on  a  subject  very  remote  from  this,  found  themselves  quickly 
at  a  stand,  by  the  difficulties  that  rose  on  every  side.  After 
we  had  awhile  puzzled  ourselves,  without  coming  any  nearer 
a  resolution  of  those  doubts  which  perplexed  us,  it  came  into 
my  thoughts  that  we  took  a  wrong  course ;  and  that  before  we 
set  ourselves  upon  inquiries  of  that  nature,  it  was  necessary 
to  examine  our  own  abilities,  and  see  what  objects  our  under- 
standings were,  or  were  not,  fitted  to  deal  with.  This  I  pro- 
posed to  the  company,  who  all  readily  assented;  and  there- 
upon it  was  agreed  that  this  should  be  our  first  inquiry.  Some 
hasty  and  undigested  thoughts,  on  a  subject  I  had  never  before 
considered,  which  I  set  down  against  our  next  meeting,  gave 
the  first  entrance  into  this  Discourse ;  which  having  thus  begun 
by  chance,  was  continued  by  intreaty;  written  by  incoherent 
parcels;  and  after  long  intervals  of  neglect,  resumed  again, 
as  my  humor,  or  occasions  permitted ;  and  at  last,  in  a  retire- 
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ment  where  an  attendance  on  my  health  gave  me  leisure,  it 
was  brought  into  that  order  thou  now  seest  it." 

The  importance  of  this  statement  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
formulates  a  problem  which  has  ever  since  been  fundamental 
in  philosophy.  In  the  words  of  Professor  Fraser:  "Locke 
inaugurated  the  modem  epistemological  era,  characteristic  of 
philosophy  in  the  eighteenth  century  which  culminated  in 
Kant.  ..."  The  deliberate  attempt  to  determine  the  origin, 
value  and  extent  of  human  knowledge  which  was  made  in  the 
Essay  opened  the  way  for  what  is  now  known  as  philosophical 
criticism.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Locke's  theory  of 
knowledge,  the  method  he  introduced  has  become  a  permanent 
and  indispensable  possession  of  philosophy.  Empiricism  and 
rationalism,  realism  and  idealism,  the  various  forms  of  agnos- 
ticism and  the  eccentric  views  of  subjectivism,  are  but  so 
many  results  of  the  application  of  that  method. 

Li  reading  the  Essay,  one  is  impressed  by  what  seems  to 
be  a  confusion  of  two  different,  though  allied,  problems.  We 
now  distinguish  quite  clearly  the  scope  of  epistemology  from 
that  of  psychology.  The  one  asks:  What  is  the  value  of  our 
knowledge ;  the  other,  what  is  the  nature  and  manner  of  devel- 
opment of  our  mental  processes.  How  far  does  our  thought 
correspond  to  objective  reality?  This  is  a  question  for  epis- 
temology. How  do  we  come  to  have  any  thought  at  all?  The 
answer  must  be  sought  at  the  hands  of  psychology.  Locke 
was  in  part  aware  of  this  distinction;  for,  in  the  introduction 
to  the  Essay  he  declares:  "  This,  therefore,  being  my  purpose: 
to  inquire  into  the  original  certainty  and  extent  of  human 
knowledge,  together  with  the  grounds  and  degrees  of  belief, 
opinion  and  assent— I  shall  not  at  present  meddle  with  the 
physical  consideration  of  the  mind,  or  trouble  myself  to  exam- 
ine wherein  its  essence  consists,  or  by  what  motions  of  our 
spirits  or  alterations  of  our  bodies  we  come  to  have  any  sen- 
sation by  our  organs  or  any  ideas  in  our  understandings ;  and 
whether  those  ideas  do,  in  their  formation,  any  or  all  of  them, 
depend  on  matter  or  no.  These  are  speculations  which,  how- 
ever curious  and  entertaining,  I  shall  decline,  as  lying  out  of 
my  way  in  the  design  I  am  now  upon." 

This  demarcation  of  the  two  fields  occurs  frequently  in 
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the  Essay;  but,  for  all  that,  Locke's  inquiry  is  largely  psydio- 
logical.  His  empiricism,  in  fact,  obliges  him  not  only  to  show 
that  all  knowledge  is  derived  from  experience  but  also  to 
examine  into  the  nature  and  origin  of  ideas ;  and  since  in  this 
examination  he  is  concerned  only  with  the  mental  processes 
and  not  with  the  substance  of  mind,  he  is  the  pioneer  of  phe- 
nomenalism in  psychology  as  he  is  of  empiricism  in  epis- 
temology. 

His  criticism  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  is 
vigorous  and,  for  his  own  purposes,  successful.  Whether  his 
argument  reaches  the  position  of  Descartes  or  not  is  a  point 
that  may  be  passed  over  here.  The  interesting  feature  of  the 
discussion  is  that  Locke  regarded  his  own  position  as  some- 
thing quite  new.  He  is  evidently  sincere  when  he  follows  his 
own  thoughts  in  the  search  of  truth,  though  they  lead  him 
"  out  of  the  common  road  "  and  away  from  "  established 
opinion."  But  the  path  was  well-worn.  St.  Thomas,  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  Aristotle,  had  taught  quite  clearly  that 
there  are  no  innate  ideas.  The  very  arguments  he  employs 
{Summa  Theol.  I.  Q.  LXXXIV)  are  those  which  Locke  repro- 
duces at  greater  length.  Even  the  metaphor  taken  from  Aris- 
totle that  the  intellect  is  sicut  tabvla  in  qua  nihil  est  scriptum, 
is  easily  recognized  in  Locke's  description  of  the  mind  as 
**  white  paper,  void  of  all  characters,  without  any  ideas." 
And  when  he  says  that  "  men  barely  by  the  use  of  their  nat- 
ural faculties,  may  attain  to  all  the  knowledge  they  have, 
without  the  help  of  any  innate  impressions,"  he  is  nearer  than 
he  suspects  to  the  scholastic  theory  of  knowledge. 

Where  he  does  depart  from  the  teaching  of  his  medieval 
predecessors  is  in  the  limitation  that  he  places  upon  our  knowl- 
edge. The  scholastics  held  that  the  qualities,  properties  and 
modes  of  activity  which  the  mind  perceives  in  the  external 
object,  are  mtmifestations  of  its  essential  nature.  They  conse- 
quently maintained  that  this  nature  or  substance,  though  not 
accessible  to  sense,  could  nevertheless  be  known  by  the  intel- 
lect. And  this  conclusion  they  based  on  the  principle  that 
the  essence  or  real  being  of  a  thing  is  the  ultimate  cause  and 
source  of  its  phenomena. 
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Locke  indeed  admits  the  reality  of  substance ;  it  is  attested, 
he  says,  by  experience.  But  he  denies  that  substance  can  be 
known;  and  this  denial,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  refers  to 
body  and  spirit  alike.  It  is  the  beginning,  in  English  phi- 
losophy, of  that  agnosticism  which  culminates  in  Spencer's 
doctrine  of  the  unknowable.  It  results  from  the  attempt  to 
isolate  in  thought  that  something  which  lies  beneath  appear- 
ances. Once  the  phenomena  are  brushed  away,  any  inquiry 
as  to  the  residual  Ding  an  sieh  is  of  course  useless.  At  best 
it  can  only  lead  to  the  further  denial  of  the  objective  reality  of 
substance  and  confine  our  thinking  about  it  to  the  question 
r^arding  the  origin  and  development  of  the  substance-idea. 

Another  step  in  the  same  direction  is  taken  by  Locke  in  his 
distinction  of  primary  and  secondary  qualities.  "  The  ideas 
of  primary  qualities  of  bodies  are  resemblances  of  them,  and 
their  patterns  do  really  exist  in  the  bodies  themselves;  but 
the  ideas  produced  in  us  by  these  secondary  qualities  have 
no  resemblance  of  them  at  all."  Secondary  qualities,  in  a 
word— colors,  tastes,  odors  and  sounds— are  just  the  effects 
produced  in  us  by  the  bodies  to  which  we  ascribe  them ;  while 
primary  qualities— bulk,  number,  figure  and  motion— have  an 
objective  reality.  This  partitioning  removes  Locke's  theory 
from  the  standpoint  of  naive  empiricism;  but  it  also  prepares 
the  way  for  the  other  extreme  of  subjectivism.  Berkeley,  set- 
ting aside  the  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  qual- 
ities, took  both  back  into  the  mind,  and  denied  the  reality  of 
the  material  world  apart  from  our  perception.  When  Hume 
finally  reduced  substance  and  cause  to  mere  ideas  begotten  by 
"  custom,"  there  was  left  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  real  exist- 
ence for  which  Locke  had  contended. 

The  agnostic  tendency  which  appears  in  his  theory  of 
knowledge  did  not  affect  Locke's  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being. 
On  the  contrary,  he  holds  that  "  it  is  as  certain  that  there  is 
a  God,  as  that  the  opposite  angles,  made  by  the  intersection 
of  two  straight  lines,  are  equal. ' '  And  further,  that  tiie  knowl- 
edge of  a  God  is  the  most  natural  discovery  of  human  reason. 
But  he  argues  on  this  very  ground  that,  the  idea  of  Otod  not 
being  innate,  no  other  idea  can  pretend  to  be  innate.  As  to 
the  idea  itself,  it  is  made  up  of  the  simple  ideas  we  receive 
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from  reflection:  "  having  from  what  we  experiment  in  our- 
selves, got  the  ideas  of  existence  and  duration,  of  knowledge 
and  power,  of  pleasure  and  happiness,  and  of  several  other 
qualities  and  powers  which  it  is  hetter  to  have  than  to  be  witii- 
out;  when  we  would  frame  an  idea  the  most  suitable  we  can 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  we  enlarge  every  one  of  these  with  our 
idea  of  infinity;  and  so  putting  them  together  make  our  complex 
idea  of  Ood."  This  statement  suggests  a  method  of  forming 
our  conception  of  God,  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  helpful ;  but 
it  by  no  means  equals,  in  accuracy  or  critical  severity,  the 
method  which  St.  Thomas  thought  out  and  applied.  Nor  does 
Locke  suspect  how  closely  he  is  following  Aquinas  in  denying 
that  the  idea  of  a  most  perfect  being  suffices  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  and  consequently  in  taking  for  the  principle  of 
his  proof  the  saying  of  the  Apostle  "  that  the  invisible  things 
of  God  are  clearly  seen  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power 
and  Godhead."  But  there  is  a  lesson  worth  pondering  in  the 
words  with  which  he  closes  his  chapter  on  the  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  a  God:  "  If  you  do  not  understand  the  opera- 
tions of  your  own  finite  mind,  that  thinking  thing  within  you, 
do  not  deem  it  strange  that  you  can  not  comprehend  the  opera- 
tions of  that  eternal  infinite  mind,  who  made  and  governs  all 
things,  and  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  can  not  contain." 

This  confession  of  our  limitations  is  in  keeping  with  the 
broader  view  on  which  his  whole  theory  of  knowledge  rests 
and  to  which  he  so  frequently  returns  when  his  inquiry  .reveals 
anew  the  imperfection  of  human  knowledge.  "  If  we  can  find 
out  how  far  the  understanding  can  extend  its  view,  how  far  it 
has  faculties  to  attain  certainty,  and  in  what  cases  it  can 
only  judge  and  guess,  we  may  learn  to  content  ourselves  with 
what  is  attainable  by  us  in  this  state.  For,  though  the  com- 
prehension of  our  understandings  comes  exceeding  short  of  the 
vast  extent  of  things,  yet  we  shall  have  cause  enough  to  mag- 
nify the  bountiful  Author  of  our  being  for  that  proportion  and 
degree  of  knowledge  he  has  bestowed  on  us,  so  far  above  all 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  our  mansion.  Men  have 
reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  what  God  hath  thought  fit  for 
them  since  he  hath  given  them  (as  St.  Peter  says)  .  .  .  what- 
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soever  is  necessary  for  the  conveniences  of  life  and  informa- 
tion of  virtue;  and  has  put  within  the  reach  of  their  discovery 
the  comfortable  provision  for  this  life,  and  the  way  that  leads 
to  a  better."  Here  Locke  plainly  indicates  that  practical  cri- 
terion which  has  ever  since  been  kept  in  view  by  English  phi- 
losophy. In  substance  he  says:  why  fret  over  the  shortcom- 
ings of  onr  knowledge  since  what  we  can  know  is  amply  suffi- 
cient for  our  purposes  as  rational  beings.  Or  again,  in  his 
own  words:  "  the  candle  that  is  set  up  in  us  shines  bright 
enough  for  all  our  purposes  ...  if  we  will  disbelieve  every- 
thing because  we  can  not  certainly  know  all  things,  we  shall 
do  muchwhat  as  wisely  as  he  who  would  not  use  his  legs,  but 
sit  still  and  perish  because  he  had  no  wings  to  fly." 

m. 

The  connection  between  Locke's  epistemology  and  his  psy- 
chology has  already  been  pointed  out.  There  remains  now 
to  show  how  he  dealt  with  the  facts  of  mental  life  and  in  what 
degree  his  teaching  exerts  an  influence  on  the  modem  science 
of  mind. 

It  may  be  at  once  admitted  that  none  of  his  writings  could 
serve  as  a  text-book  of  psychology  in  the  schools  of  to-day. 
He  does  not  discuss  the  special  problems  which  at  present 
engage  psychological  research,  nor  does  he  suggest  those  de- 
tails of  method  which  the  progress  of  physiology  has  made 
possible.  But  he  lays  down  certain  fundamental  principles 
which  are  now  tacitly  assumed  by  many  psychologists,  and 
he  draws  on  sources  of  information  which  we,  with  tiie  varied 
channels  of  scientific  knowledge  at  our  disposal,  are  far  from 
exhausting. 

The  very  scope  of  psychology  as  it  is  now  understood, 
shows  plainly  enough  Locke's  influence.  He  does  not,  it  is 
true,  admit  that  thinking  is  the  essence  of  the  soul,  nor  would 
he  have  defined  mind  as  the  aggregate  of  conscious  states. 
He  insists  upon  the  distinction  between  the  soul  and  its  actions 
or  operations,  contrasting  the  intermittent  character  of  thought 
with  the  permanence  of  the  mind.  "  We  know  certainly  by 
experience  that  we  sometimes  think,  and  thence  draw  this 
infallible  consequence,  that  there  is  something  in  us  that  has 
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a  power  to  think;  but  whether  that  substance  perpetually 
thinks  or  no,  we  can  be  no  farther  assured  than  experience 
informs  us."  And  the  verdict  of  experience  is  negative,  for 
"  every  drowsy  nod  shakes  their  doctrine  who  teadi  that  tiie 
soul  is  always  thinking." 

But  when  we  come  to  speak  further  of  this  soul-substance, 
"  we  talk  like  children  who,  being  questioned  what  such  a 
thing  is,  which  they  know  nqt,  readily  give  this  satisfactory 
answer,  that  it  is  something ;  which  in  truth  signifies  no  more, 
when  so  used  either  by  children  or  men,  but  that  they  know 
not  what;  and  that  the  thing  they  pretend  to  know  and  talk 
of  is  what  they  have  no  distinct  idea  of  at  all,  and  so  are 
perfectly  ignorant  of  it,  and  in  the  dark."  **  The  substance 
of  spirit  is  unknown  to  us;  and  so  is  the  substance  of  body 
equally  unknown  to  us."  "  Our  idea  of  substance  is  equally 
obscure  or  none  at  all  in  both;  it  is  but  a  supposed  I  know 
not  what,  to  support  those  ideas  we  call  accidents."  From 
this  point,  evidently,  epistemology  has  but  a  short  road  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  inner  experience,  being  immediately  given, 
does  not  require  us  to  form  the  idea  of  substance  as  a  support 
of  mental  states.  And  psychology,  no  longer  vexed  with  the 
problem  of  an  unknown  substantial  soul,  can  content  itself 
with  seeking  the  laws  and  connections  of  that  which  is  known. 

This  agnostic  conclusion  does  not,  however,  prevent  Locke 
from  discussing  at  some  length  a  problem  which  more  than 
any  other  concerns  the  nature  of  mind.  For  if  it  be  difficult 
or  impossible  to  learn  anything  about  the  soul  when  sensation 
and  reflection  have  enriched  the  mind  with  ideas,  the  inference 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  attempt  to  define  its  condition  on 
first  coming  into  existence,  is  worse  than  hopeless.  Locke's 
vigorous  and  successful  attack  upon  the  theory  of  innate  ideas 
was  a  necessary  prelude  to  his  theory  of  knowledge,  but  it 
also  opens  the  way  to  a  purely  empirical  psychology.  So 
*  long  as  the  psychologist  could  fall  back  upon  innate  ideas,  his 
natural  liendency  would  be  to  cut  short  the  tedious  work  of 
analysis,  and  so  increase  the  original  capital  of  the  mind  as 
to  leave  but  a  narrow  margin  for  experience.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  the  senses  are  required  to  "  furnish  the  yet  empty 
cabinet  "  of  mind,  both  the  furniture  and  its  arrangement 
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aboTmd  with  problems  which  only  patient  research  can  solve. 

The  older  metaphysical  psychology  had  handled  these  prob- 
lems in  its  own  systematic  fashion.  The  scholastics  taught 
that  tiie  inner  nature  or  essence  of  the  soul  could  not  be  di- 
rectly known  because  it  is  never,  as  such,  presented  in  con- 
sciousness. But  they  held  that  it  reveals  itself  in  its  activities, 
and  because  these  are  not  all  of  the  same  sort  nor  perpetually 
in  operation,  they  referred  each  mode  of  activity  to  a  special 
"  potentia  "  or  power.  So  they  travelled  back  from  object 
to  action,  from  action  to  power,  and  from  power  to  the  essen- 
tial principle  which  energized  through  the  various  powers. 

Prom  the  influence  of  this  traditional  theory,  Locke  could 
not  wholly  free  himself.  He  would  not  deny  "  there  are  fac- 
ulties, both  in  the  body  and  mind ;  they  both  of  them  have  their 
powers  of  operating,  else  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could 
operate."  He  would  not  deny  "  that  those  words  and  their 
like  have  their  place  in  the  conmion  use  of  languages  that  have 
made  them  current.  It  looks  like  too  much  affectation  wholly 
to  lay  tliem  by;  and  philosophy  itself,  though  it  likes  not  a 
gaudy  dress,  yet  when  it  appears  in  public,  must  have  so  much 
complacency  as  to  be  clothed  in  the  ordinary  fashion  and  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  as  far  as  it  can  consist  with  truth  and 
perspicuity."  At  the  same  time,  he  does  not  attach  much  im- 
portance to  this  way  of  talking.  "  The  introducing  into  dis- 
courses concerning  the  mind,  with  the  name  of  faculties,  a 
notion  of  their  operating,  has,  I  suppose,  as  little  advanced 
our  knowledge  in  that  part  of  ourselves,  as  the  great  use  and 
mention  of  the  like  invention  of  faculties  in  the  operations 
of  the  body  has  helped  us  in  the  knowledge  of  physic."  Nay 
more,  such  manner  of  speech,  he  suspects,  "  has  misled  many 
into  a  confused  notion  of  so  many  distinct  agents  in  us,  which 
had  their  several  provinces  and  authorities,  and  did  command, 
obey,  and  perform  several  actions,  as  so  many  distinct  beings ; 
which  has  been  no  small  occasion  of  wrangling,  obscurity  and 
uncertainty  in  questions  relating  to  them."  The  faculties, 
in  other  words,  from  being  the  servants  or  instruments  of  the 
soul,  had  risen  to  the  position  of  heads  of  departments.  "  For 
it  being  asked,  what  it  was  that  digested  the  meat  in  our 
stomachs  f  it  was  a  ready  and  very  satisfactory  answer  to  say 
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that  it  was  the  digestive  faculty.  What  was  it  that  made  any- 
thing come  out  of  the  body!  the  expulsive  faculty.  "What 
moved  f  the  motive  faculty.  And  so  in  tiie  mind  the  intellectual 
faculty,  or  the  understanding,  understood;  and  the  elective 
faculty,  or  the  will,  willed  or  commanded." 

But  if  these  petty  powers  be  dethroned— if  they  are  no 
longer  to  play  the  role  of  distinct  agents— it  follows  lliat  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  mutual  action  or  influence  between  them. 
"  The  power  of  thinking  operates  not  on  the  power  of  choos- 
ing, nor  the  iwwer  of  choosing  on  the  power  of  thinking;  no 
more  than  the  power  of  dancing  operates  on  the  power  of 
singing,  or  the  power  of  singing  on  the  power  of  dancing ;  as 
any  one,  who  reflects  on  it,  will  easily  perceive  ...  it  is  the 
mind  that  operates  and  exerts  these  powers ;  it  is  the  man  that 
does  the  action,  it  is  the  agent  that  has  power,  or  is  able  to  do." 

This  criticism,  while  it  tolerates  the  use  of  the  term  "  facul- 
ties," obviously  strips  the  term  of  its  original  meaning,  and 
suggests  the  question :  What  then  is  the  function  of  a  faculty, 
and  what  service  can  it  render  to  the  science  of  mind!  Psy- 
chology has  long  since  given  its  answer,  though  it  has  not 
entirely  put  off  the  tendency  to  make  entities  out  of  functions 
and  permanent  structures  out  of  fleeting  events.  Still,  when 
it  says,  officially  at  least,  that  ideas  are  not  things  but  proc- 
esses, and  that  every  process  involves,  to  some  extent,  tiie 
various  forms  of  mental  activity,  it  only  utters  the  meaning 
which  Locke,  for  fear  of  seeming  affected,  would  not  fully 
express. 

What  he  did  say,  however,  maps  out,  if  only  in  a  negative 
way,  the  field  of  psychological  research.  The  substance  of 
mind  being  unknown  is  evidently  left  out  in  the  exterior  dark- 
ness. Innate  ideas  rooted  out,  the  virgin  soil  is  prepared  for 
experience ;  and,  the  faculty  fences  removed,  the  psychologist 
is  free  to  make  such  divisions  as  he  may  see  fit— or  to  make  no 
divisions  at  all. 

Locke,  it  must  be  admitted,  did  not  indicate  the  methods 
which  should  be  employed  in  the  study  of  mind.  Yet  the  es- 
tablishment of  his  principal  thesis  exemplifies  a  procedure 
which  has  proved  of  great  value  in  the  hands  of  modem  inves- 
tigators.  The  genetic  method  as  now  applied  in  psychology 
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owes  its  relative  perfection  to  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  other  sciences.   But  the  principle  which  underlies  it  was 
clearly  understood  by  Locke.    Psychology  tells  us  to-day: 
to  understand  the  mind,  you  must  understand  its  development, 
and  Locke  tells  us :  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  value  of  knowl- 
edge, you  must  study  its  beginnings  and  its  gradual  modifica- 
tion through  the  course  of  experience.   "  We  are  often  igno- 
rant," he  says,  "  for  want  of  tracing  those  ideas  which  we  have 
or  may  have;  and  for  want  of  finding  out  those  intermediate 
ideas  which  may  show  us  what  habitude  of  agreement  or  disa- 
greement they  have  one  witb  another."    The  argument 
against  innate  principles  is  based  in  part  upon  the  observation 
of  children's  minds ;  the  origin  of  such  processes  as  perception, 
discerning  and  retention  is  sought  in  the  same  source ;  and  the 
analysis  of  complex  ideas  is  carried  back  to  the  earliest  mani- 
festations of  thought.   The  essentials  of  genetic  method  could 
not  be  more  clearly  and  concisely  expressed  than  it  is  in  these 
words  from  the  Essay:  "  Follow  a  child  from  its  birth,  and 
observe  the  alterations  that  time  makes,  and  you  shall  find,  as 
the  mind  by  the  senses  comes  more  and  more  to  be  furnished 
with  ideas,  it  comes  to  be  more  and  more  awake ;  thinks  more, 
tile  more  it  has  matter  to  think  on.   After  some  time  it  begins 
to  know  the  objects,  which,  being  most  familiar  with  it,  have 
made  lasting  impressions.   Thus  it  comes  by  degrees  to  know 
the  persons  it  daily  converses  with,  and  distinguish  them  from 
strangers ;  which  are  instances  and  effects  of  its  coming  to 
retain  and  distinguish  the  ideas  the  senses  convey  to  it.  And 
80  we  may  observe  how  the  mind,  by  degrees,  improves  in 
these  and  advances  to  the  exercise  of  those  other  faculties  of 
enlarging,  compounding  and  abstracting  its  ideas,  and  of  rea- 
soning about  them,  and  reflecting  upon  all  these." 

To  this  "  historical  plain  method,"  Locke  adds,  though  less 
conspicuously,  the  comparative  method,  as  where  he  denies  to 
the  lower  animals  the  power  of  abstraction  and  comparison. 
Occasional  references  to  the  defects  of  idiots  and  madmen, 
show  that  he  did  not  altogether  overlook  the  evidence  from 
pathology.  But  his  chief  contribution  to  psychological  method 
is  the  careful  analysis  by  which  he  reduces  the  more  complex 
processes  to  "  those  simple  ideas  which,  being  each  in  itself 
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imcompouiided,  contains  in  it  nothing  bnt  one  uniform  appear- 
ance or  conception  in  the  mind,  and  is  not  distinguishable  into 
different  ideas."  Out  of  such  elements  of  experience  are  built 
up  all  our  ideas  of  modes,  substances  and  relations,  of  space, 
time  and  infinity,  that  seem  the  most  remote  from  those  orig- 
inals. "  If  we  trace  the  progress  of  our  mind  and  with  atten- 
tion observe  how  it  repeats,  adds  together  and  unites  its  simple 
ideas  received  from  sensation  or  reflection,  it  will  lead  ub 
farther  than  at  first  perhaps  we  should  have  imagined.  And 
I  believe  we  shall  find,  if  we  warily  observe  the  originals  of 
our  notions,  that  even  the  most  abstruse  ideas,  how  remote 
soever  they  may  seem  from  sense,  or  from  any  operations  of 
our  own  minds,  are  yet  only  such  as  the  understanding  frames 
to  itself  by  repeating  and  joining  together  ideas,  that  it  had 
either  from  objects  of  sense,  or  from  its  own  operations  about 
them;  so  that  those  even  large  and  abstract  ideas  are  derived 
from  sensation  or  reflection,  being  no  other  than  what  the 
mind,  by  the  ordinary  use  of  its  own  faculties,  employed  about 
ideas  received  from  objects  of  sense,  or  from  the  operations 
it  observes  in  itself  about  them,  may  and  does  attain  unto." 

What  is  lacking  in  this  account  of  mental  elaboration  is  the 
analysis  of  affective  states.  If  we  except  the  brief  chapter, 
"  desultory  and  superficial,"  on  Pleasure  and  Pain,  Locke 
gives  us  no  account  of  the  emotions.  In  fact  he  expressly  de- 
clares that  he  does  not  mean,  even  in  that  chapter,  to  give  a 
discourse  of  the  passions.  The  omission  is  intelligible  enough 
if  we  keep  in  view  only  the  main  purpose  of  the  Essay,  and 
seek  merely  to  show  how  the  ideas  we  have  of  the  passions  are 
derived  from  sensation  or  reflection.  But  when  Locke  comes 
to  discuss  the  activity  of  the  will  and  its  freedom,  he  goes 
beyond  the  analysis  of  their  respective  ideas  and  treats  the 
problem  from  the  psychological  standpoint.  His  concern  is 
to  show,  not  merely  what  the  sense  of  freedom  is  as  a  conscious 
process,  but  also  the  meaning  of  the  statement  that  man  or 
man's  will  is  free.  "When,  therefore,  he  raises  the  question: 
What  is  it  that  determines  the  will?  one  might  naturally  expect 
some  account  of  the  feelings,  so  far  at  least  as  they  influence 
volition. 
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Locke,  however,  reduces  all  emotional  influences  to  the 
*'  uneasiness  of  desire  ";  and  finds  that  "  the  greatest  present 
uneasiness  is  the  spur  to  action  that  is  constantly  most  felt, 
and  for  the  most  part  determines  the  will  in  its  choice  of  the 
next  action."  It  is  true  that  he  concedes  to  the  will  a  power 
to  suspend  the  execution  and  satisfaction  of  any  of  its  desires— 
a  power  which  he  calls  the  **  hinge  on  which  turns  the  liberty 
of  intellectual  beings  "—and  that  he  exhorts  us  to  correct  the 
"  relish  of  our  minds  "  in  view  of  a  greater  and  more  desir- 
able end.  How  far  he  thereby  lays  himself  open  to  the  charge 
of  vacillation  or  inconsistency,  is  a  question  that  need  not  de- 
tain us.  It  suffices  to  note  that  in  his  chapter  on  the  "  Idea 
of  Power  "  Locke  proposes,  if  he  does  not  fully  establish, 
that  theory  of  psychological  determinism  which  La  our  day 
is  so  widely  accepted,  either  as  a  necessity  of  scientific  thinking 
or  because,  as  Locke  himself  suggests,  it  is  the  very  improve- 
ment and  benefit  of  freedom,  the  end  and  use  of  our  liberty. 

"Whatever  may  have  been  his  theoretical  conclusions  regard- 
ing the  will,  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  practical  relations  of 
philosophy.  Even  in  the  Essay  he  declares:  **  Our  business 
here  is  not  to  know  all  things  but  those  which  concern  our  con- 
duct." And  having  examined  the  nature  of  knowledge,  he 
proceeds  to  formulate  the  rules  that  should  guide  us  in  the 
conduct  of  the  understanding.  Similarly,  in  the  "  Thoughts 
concerning  Education,"  he  brings  his  psychological  principles 
to  bear  upon  those  practical  issues  which,  in  part  at  least,  still 
engage  our  pedagogical  interest.  In  this  larger  fashion,  there- 
fore, he  is  the  precursor  of  modem  psychology,  so  far  as  this 
seeks,  with  or  without  the  unanimous  approval  of  psycholo- 
gists, to  be  of  service  in  the  work  of  education. 

Viewed,  therefore,  in  its  totality,  both  as  speculative  and 
applied,  Locke's  doctrine  marks  a  period  of  transition.  And 
this  in  a  twofold  sense;  it  shifts  the  inquiry  concerning  mind 
from  metaphysical  grounds  to  the  data  of  experience,  and  it 
b^ins  to  differentiate  the  problem  of  epistemology  from  that 
of  psychology. 

In  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  his  teaching  was  a  new 
way  of  ideas  that  strangely  amused  the  world.  In  his  own 
judgment,  it  was  but  a  new  history  of  an  old  thing.   And  we, 
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however  we  appreciate  its  value,  may  at  any  rate  agree  with 
its  author's  attitude  when  he  says  in  tiie  Conduct  of  the  Under- 
standing: "  That  was  once  new  to  them— the  men  of  former 
ages— which  any  one  now  receives  with  veneration  for  its 
antiquity,  nor  was  it  the  worse  for  appearing  as  a  novelty ;  and 
that  which  is  now  embraced  for  its  newness  will  to  posterity 
be  old,  but  not  thereby  be  less  true  or  less  genuine.  There  is 
no  occasion,  on  this  account,  to  oppose  the  ancients  and  the 
modems  to  one  another,  or  to  be  squeamish  on  either  side.  He 
that  wisely  conducts  his  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  will 
gather  what  lights,  and  get  what  helps  he  can,  from  eillier  of 
them,  from  whom  they  are  best  to  be  had,  without  adoring  the 
errors,  or  rejecting  the  truths,  which  he  may  find  mingled  in 
them." 

Edwabd  a.  Pace. 
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Intboduotion. 

I.  The  conditions  confronting  Catiiolic  biblical  critics  at 
the  present  time,  are  strongly  suggestive  of  the  state  of  affairs, 
which  existed  in  the  Church  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  the 
b^inning  of  the  third  century,  when  Christianity  and  phi- 
losophy first  came  into  direct  contact. 

"  The  multitude  are  frightened,"  writes  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, *'  at  the  Hellenic  philosophy,  as  children  are  at  masks, 
being  afraid  lest  it  lead  them  astray."*  To  the  minds  of  the 
Christians  of  that  time  philosophy  was,  in  a  certain  way,  a 
heathen  science,  dangerous  to  Christianity. 

Pope  Gregory  IX  expressed  the  views  of  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries, when  he  wrote  to  St.  Thomas,  that  we  ought "  to 
confine  ourselves  to  what  was  told  us  by  the  fathers;  because 
faith  has  no  merit  if  human  reason  affords  arguments."*  But 
in  the  days  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  those  Christians,  who 
regarded  philosophical  studies  merely  as  a  loss  of  time,  and 
perhaps  an  indirect  evidence  of  intellectual  arrogance,  were 
by  no  means  the  most  violently  opposed  to  the  introduction  of 
philosophical  studies  among  the  faithful.  I  am  not  obliv- 
ious," says  Clement,  "  of  what  is  babbled  by  some,  who  in 
their  ignorance  are  frightened  at  every  noise,  and  say  that  we 
ought  to  occupy  ourselves  with  what  is  most  necessary  and 
what  contains  the  faith;  and  that  we  should  pass  over  what 
is  beyond  and  superfluous  .  .  .  Others  think,  that  philosophy 
was  introduced  into  life  by  an  evil  imfluence,  for  the  ruin  of 
men,  by  an  evil  inventor."^ 

A  writer  on  philosophy,  at  that  time,  "  did  not  of  course 

* "  Stronuita,"  VI,  10.  The  tranalationa  ai«  taken  from  the  American  edition 
of  the  "  Ante-Nioene  Fathers,"  The  Christian  Literature  Company,  New  York,  1803. 

'"Content!  terminis  a  patribus  iastitutis  .  .  .  quoniam  fidea  non  habet 
meritum  cui  humana  ratio  praebet  ezperimentum,"  Epistola  ad  theolog.  Paris. 
1233.    Dentinger,  Enchir.,  n.  379. 

•"Stromata,"  I.  1. 
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imagine  that  any  composition  could  be  so  fortunate  as  that  no 
one  would  speak  against  it."*  There  was  "  great  danger  in 
divulging  the  secret  of  true  philosophy  to  those  whose  delight 
it  is  unsparingly  to  speak  against  everything,  not  justly;  and 
who  shout  forth  all  kinds  of  names  and  words,  indecorously, 
deceiving  themselves  and  beguiling  those  who  adhere  to 
them."*  Because  my  work,  says  Clement,  "  contains,  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  demand,  the  Hellenic  opinions,  I  say  thus 
much  to  those  who  are  fond  of  finding  fault."' 

These  early  Fathers  were  called  on  to  demonstrate  the  very 
fact,  that  philosophy,  although  studied  first  by  the  heathen 
Greeks,  was  simply  the  search  for  truth,  according  to  scientific 
methods.  They  had  to  show,  that  *'  philosophy  does  not  ruin 
life  by  being  the  originator  of  false  practices  and  base  deeds, 
although  some  have  calumniated  it,"  and  that  it  does  not 
"  drag  us  away  from  the  faith,  as  if  we  were  bewitched  by 
some  delusive  art."*  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  write 
books,  in  order  to  convince  the  Christians  that  philosophy  was 
"  the  clear  image  of  truth,  a  divine  gift  to  the  Greeks  "f 
"  that  philosophy  was  in  a  sense  a  work  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence."" But,  in  point  of  fact,  Clement  seems  to  have  been 
quite  satisfied,  if  he  succeeded  in  convincing  his  contempora- 
ries, that  "there  is  then  in  philosophy,  though  stolen  as  the  fire 
by  Prometheus,  a  slender  spark  capable  of  being  fanned  into 
flame,  a  trace  of  wisdom  and  an  impulse  from  God."^  '*  For 
it  is  the  work  of  Divine  wisdom  and  excellence  and  power,  not 
only  to  do  good,  but  especially  to  ensure  that,  what  happens 
through  the  evils  hatched  by  some,  may  come  to  a  good  and 
useful  issue,  and  to  use  to  advantage  those  things  which  appear 
to  be  evils."* 

Christian  philosophers  were  compelled  moreover  to  protest 
that "  those  can  not  condenm  the  Greeks,  who  have  only  a  mere 

'  Ibidem. 

•"Stromata,"  I,  2. 
'Ibidem. 

*  Ibidem. 

*  Ibidem. 

•"Stromata,"  I,  1. 
'I,  17. 

*  Ibidem. 
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hearsay  knowledge  of  their  opinions,  and  have  not  entered  into 
a  minute  investigation  of  each  department,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  them. 

"  Of  conrse,"  says  Clement,  "  the  teaching,  which  is  ac- 
cording to  the  Saviour,  is  complete  in  itself,  and  without  defect, 
being  '  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  ' ;  and  the  Hellenic  phi- 
losophy does  not,  by  its  approach,  make  the  truth  more  pow- 
erful ;  but  rendering  powerless  the  assault  of  sophistry  against 
it,  and  frustrating  the  treacherous  plots  laid  against  the  truth, 
is  said  to  be  the  proper  *  fence  and  wall  of  the  vineyard.* 

Between  the  human  knowledge  of  that  time  and  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  philosophy  had  to  build  a  bridge.  The  Gospel, 
preached  to  the  faithful,  required  a  sound  apologetic  basis, 
reduced  to  a  scientific  system.  And  inasmuch  as  philosophy 
was  the  science  of  those  days,  Christian  apologists  were  called 
on  to  show,  that  the  teaching  of  Christianity  agreed  in  all 
points  with  true  philosophy. 

The  one  great  difficulty,  which  the  Fathers  had  to  deal  with, 
was,  that  all  philosophical  works  were  looked  on  with  distrust 
by  Christians.  It  took  them  a  long  time  to  realize,  as  Origen 
wrote  to  Gregory,  "  that  the  children  of  Israel  were  com- 
manded to  ask  from  their  neighbours,  and  those  who  dwelt 
with  them,  vessels  of  silver  and  gold  and  raiment,  in  order 
that,  by  spoiling  the  Egj^tians,  they  might  have  material  for 
the  preparation  of  the  things  which  pertained  to  the  service 
of  God.  For  from  the  things  which  the  children  of  Israel 
took  from  the  Egyptians,  the  vessels  in  the  holy  of  holies  were 
made,— the  ark  with  its  lid,  and  the  cherubim  and  the  mercy- 
seat,  and  the  golden  coffer,  where  was  the  manna,  the  angels' 
bread."" 

The  philosophical  works  of  the  Fathers  and  medieval 
scholastics  are  a  "wall  of  the  vineyard  of  Christ,"  which 
could  be  built  only  by  giants.  But  the  avowed  admirers  of 
this  gigantic  wall  of  Christian  apologetics,  do  not  remember, 
as  a  rule,  that,  when  laying  the  base  or  foundation  course, 
"  every  one  of  the  builders  was  girded  with  a  sword  about 

•1,  20. 

'Letter  of  Origen  to  Gregory. 
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his  loins. "  "  With  one  of  his  hands  he  did  the  work,  and  with 
the  other  he  held  a  sword  to  defend  himself  against  those 
of  his  fellow-Christians,  who  professed  to  he  vindicators  of 
"  tradition." 

From  heing  speculative,  philosophy  has  hecome  nowadays 
more  positive.  The  main  grounds  of  contention  for  modem 
scholars  are  the  natural  sciences,  history  and  literature.  At 
the  present  time  mankind  is  living  in  quite  a  different  intel- 
lectual world  from  that  of  Clement  and  St.  Thomas.  The  wall 
built  by  the  giants  of  the  Middle  Ages,  will  weather  the  storms 
of  time;  the  men  of  the  "  Dark  Ages  "  used  good  mortar:  but 
they  did  not  and  could  not  make  a  bridge  between  Christianity 
and  modem  science. 

This  union  must  be  effected  by  the  work  of  Christian 
critics.  Critical  history  is  a  new-bom  science;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  present  day  apologetics  feels  the  need  of 
sound  critical  studies,  which  the  Fafliers  could  not  furnish. 
A  great  amount  of  new  material  has  been  discovered;  moreover 
history  is  studied  according  to  new  and  tmly  scientific 
methods.  Hence  modem  unbelief  is  very  largely  the  work  of 
historians,  or  at  least  of  those  who  pretend  to  be  such.  They 
try  to  show  that  the  history  of  the  world  is  merely  the  result 
of  natural  evolution. 

Biblical  criticism  is  of  Catholic  origin.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  large  majority  of  biblical  scholars,  who  have 
worked  in  the  "  quarries  "  of  criticism  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  were  non-Catholics.  Until  quite  recently  Catholic  critics 
were  very  few.  This  fact  explains  sufficiently  the  distmst 
which  many  Catholics  entertain  for  biblical  criticism.  Chris- 
tians "of  little  faith"  do  not  understand  that  Greek  philoso- 
phers and  modem  unbelievers  alike,  unconsciously  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  heathen  Sidonians,  who  prepared  the  stones 
from  which  the  temple  of  Jehova  was  built  in  the  days  of 
Solomon.  But  the  history  of  all  ages  teaches  us,  that  the  work 
of  the  sons  of  Belial  "  prepares  the  way  for  the  tmly  royal 
teaching,"  as  Clement  of  Alexandria  said  of  Greek  philosophy. 
Or  as  Origen  said,  "  the  things  brought  from  Egypt,  which 

'  11  Egdras,  IV,  17,  18. 
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the  Egyptians  had  not  put  to  a  proper  use,  are  afterwards  used 
for  God's  service  by  the  chosen  people,  guided  by  the  wisdom 
of  God."^ 

Materials  more  precious  than  our  forefathers  ever  dreamt 
of,  are  to  be  found  in  the  huge  heaps  of  ore,  which  surround 
the  entrance  to  the  mines  of  modem  science.  During  the  last 
century  unbelief  has  been  striving  to  undermine  the  deepest 
foundations  of  Christianity:  "the  foundations  of  the  moun- 
tains were  troubled  and  were  moved."  "But — as  we  read  in 
Holy  Writ— the  just  shall  be  delivered  by  knowledge. "  His- 
tory has  only  to  be  freed  from  the  slag  of  false  philosophy  in 
the  furnace  of  true  criticism. 

When  biblical  criticism  first  made  its  appearance,  it  was 
received  with  acclamation  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity :  but 
we  are  approaching  the  mountain-top  from  which  Balaam 
blessed  the  chosen  people  whom  he  had  been  summoned  to 
cnrse.  The  tide  of  religion  in  the  modem  world  is  no  longer 
ebbing.  "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  "  hears  already,  from 
behind  tiie  dunes,  the  song  of  the  returning  waves. 

Truly  scientific  criticism  c<m  be  nothing  else  than  an 
apology  for  trath;  and  every  apology  for  trath  is,  of  course, 
an  apology  for  Christianity  itself. 

n.  On  the  other  hand,  criticism  has  to  be  dealt  with 
very  cautiously.  The  lamp  that  illuminates  may  bum  the 
house.  **  The  Sacred  Scripture,"  says  Origen,  "  is  wont  to 
represent  as  an  evil  the  going  down  from  the  land  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  into  Egypt,  indicating  that  certain  persons 
derive  harm  from  sojouming  among  the  Egyptians,  that  is  to 
say,  from  meddling  with  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  [Jero- 
boam,] so  long  as  he  was  in  the  land  of  Israel,  and  had  not 
tasted  the  bread  of  the  Egyptians,  made  no  idols.  It  was 
when  he  fled  from  the  wise  Solomon,  and  went  down  Into 
Egypt,  as  it  were  flying  from  tiie  wisdom  of  God,  and  was 
made  a  kinsman  of  Pharao,  that  he  did  this.  Wherefore, 
although  he  did  retum  to  the  land  of  Israel,  he  retumed  only 
to  divide  the  people  of  God,  and  to  make  them  say  of  the 
golden  calf  *  These  be  thy  gods,  0  Israel,  which  brought  thee 

'  Letter  of  Origen  to  Gregory. 
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up  from  the  land  of  Egypt.'  And  I  may  tell  you  from  my 
experience,  that  not  many  take  from  Egypt  only  the  usef nl,  and 
go  away  and  use  it  for  the  service  of  God ;  while  [Jeroboam] 
has  many  brethren.  These  are  they  who,  from  their  Greek 
studies,  produce  heretical  notions  and  set  them  up,  like  the 
golden  calf,  in  Bethel,  which  signifies  '  God's  house.'  In  these 
words  also  there  seems  to  me  an  indication,  that  they  have 
set  up  their  own  imaginations  in  the  Scriptures,  where  the 
Word  of  God  dwells,  which  is  called  a  figure  Bethel.  The 
other  idol,  the  Word  says,  was  set  up  in  Dan.  Now  the 
borders  of  Dan  are  the  most  extreme  and  nearest  tiie  borders 
of  the  Gentiles.  Now  some  of  the  devices  of  these  brethren 
of  [Jeroboam,]  as  we  call  them,  are  also  very  near  the  borders 
of  the  Gentiles."! 

We  have  quoted  this  long  passage  from  Origen's  letter  to 
Gregory,  because  it  reveals  so  clearly  the  striking  parallelism 
between  the  beginnings  of  philosophy  in  the  early  Christian 
Church  and  those  of  criticism  nowadays.  Origen,  as  we  see, 
knew  well  the  dangers  to  be  feared  from  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy. But  let  us  not  forget,  that  he  wrote  this  beautiful 
letter  to  encourage  and  urge  Gregory,  his  disciple,  to  give 
himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  to  "extract 
from  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  what  may  serve  as  a  course 
of  study  or  a  preparation  for  Christianity."* 

It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  labors  of  so  many 
faithful  Christians  have  robbed  criticism  of  much  of  that 
heathen  appearance,  which  philosophy  still  had  in  the  days 
of  Clement  and  Origen.  Catholics  are  beginning  to  see  more 
clearly  that  criticism  is  nothing  more  tiian  a  scientific  method 
of  bringing  forth  "  the  clear  image  of  truth  "  and  is  "a  divine 
gift ' '  to  mankind  in  more  recent  times.  Some  of  them  realize 
already  that  criticism  is  at  the  present  time  what  philosophy 
was  in  the  days  of  Clement:  "a  work  of  Divine  Providence." 
In  a  new  world  Christianity  needed  a  new  apologetic. 

The  mediaeval  theologians  never  studied  history  according 
to  a  critical,  scientific  method.  Many  of  their  **  traditions  "  are 

'Letter  of  Origen  to  Gregorr. — Origen  confounds  in  this  passage  Hadad, 
the  Edomite,  with  Jeroboam. 
>  Ibidem. 
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borrowed  from  the  Jews,  without  sufficient  historical  investiga- 
tion. Travellers  in  Europe  are  often  shocked  at  seeing  the  mar- 
velloiis  beanty  of  (lothic  cathedrals  disfigured  by  shops  and 
stores,  which  conceal  the  mighty  walls.  But  has  not  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  the  Church  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  been  itself 
surrounded,  in  the  course  of  time,  by  numerous  small  struc- 
tures which  do  not  in  any  sense  belong  to  the  edifice  itself? 
We  shall  never  cease  to  admire  the  philosophical  systems,  on 
which  mediseval  genius  built  the  cathedrals  of  Christian  science 
and  scholastic  theology;  but  from  an  historical  point  of  view, 
we  can  not  be  blamed,  if  the  work  of  ancient  theologians  some- 
times produces  upon  us  the  same  impression,  which  travellers 
feel  when  they  see  the  splendid  mediaeval  cathedrals  hidden  by 
mean  and  insignificant  shops. 

The  collapse  of  those  buildings,  put  up  by  theologians— who, 
as  we  said,  borrowed  a  great  deal  of  their  materials  from  the 
Jewish  Talmud— by  no  means  signifies  the  collapse  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church!  On  the  contrary,  by  pulling  down  these  un- 
worthy structures,  criticism  will  show  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  the  true  outlines  of  its  divine  architecture. 

Sometimes  the  critic  may  perhaps  shock  those  who  are  more 
pious  than  learned,  or  irritate  the  poetic,  by  pulling  down  the 
ivy  which  in  the  course  of  time  has  grown  around  the  ogives 
of  the  sanctuary  and  the  niches  of  the  saints.  But  the  ques- 
tions put  to  the  apologists  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  not  ques- 
tions of  poetical  taste.  They  have  simply  to  find  out  the  truth. 
"  Let  my  barking  critics  listen,"  says  St.  Jerome— another 
Father,  who,  when  he  wrote  the  Vulgate,  was  so  bitterly  at- 
tacked by  the  vindicators  of  a  would-be  tradition— "when  I  tell 
them,  that  my  motive  in  toiling  at  this  book  was  not  to  censure 
the  andent  translation.  .  .  .  Let  those  who  will,  keep  the  old 
books  with  their  gold  and  silver  letters  on  purple  skins,  loads 
of  writings  rather  than  manuscripts,  if  only  they  will  leave  for 
me  and  nune,  our  x)Oor  pages  and  copies,  which  are  less  remark- 
able for  heauty  than  for  accuracy."^ 

Moreover,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  critic  does  not  in  any 
way  impair  the  poetical  beauty  of  the  Catholic  Church.  There 

*  Ficfaoe  to  Job. 
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is  an  abundance  of  truly  and  strictly  historical  events,  whidi 
show  its  divine  origin  and  character.  And  legends  bom  of  the 
faith  of  many  generations  of  Christians,  do  not  by  any  means 
lose  their  poetical  beauty,  if  we  recognize  that  they  are  not 
history,  but  poetry.  In  history  we  see  the  golden  dome  of  the 
Catholic  Church  gleaming  and  glittering  in  the  sun-light  of 
eternal  truth.  In  the  poetry  of  the  semi-historical  and  relig- 
ious legends,  left  by  the  childlike  mediaeval  giants— who  with 
the  same  hand,  which  made  the  Saracens  tremble,  wove  at 
home  little  garlands  and  wreaths  for  the  Virgin  Mother  and 
the  holy  patrons  of  their  towns  and  villages— critics  admire 
the  divine  beauty,  which  Christ,  the  divine  author  of  so  many 
wonderful  but  not  historical  parables,  has  lavished  upon  His 
Spouse,  the  Catholic  Church. 

Nevertheless,  as  we  have  said,  criticism  has  to  be  handled 
very  cautiously.  This  is  true  especially  with  regard  to  ques- 
tions treating  of  the  literary  character  of  biblical  history, 
where  carefulness  and  prudence  are  imperiously  required  from 
those  who  know  and  realize,  that  the  whole  Bible  is  the  Word 
of  God.  The  historical  value  of  the  sacred  narrative  depends 
on  its  literary  character,  and  many  of  the  theological  argu- 
ments, found  in  our  text-books,  presuppose  the  historical  char- 
acter of  the  biblical  passages  from  which  they  are  drawn. 

We  must  not,  however,  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Pro- 
vided that  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  lighthouse  on  the  rock 
of  St.  Peter,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  afraid  to 
set  sail.  There  is  no  science  in  which  some  Catholics  have 
not  run  aground.  But  the  running  aground  of  one  or  even 
several  critics  will  never  be  a  suflScient  reason,  why  biblical  crit- 
icism itself  should  be  condemned:  especially  by  theologians, 
in  whose  high  seas  the  Church  found  it  necessary  to  set  up  so 
many  beacons,  in  order  to  warn  Catholics  against  the  innum- 
erable crags  and  cliffs  of  philosophical  heresies. 

We  know  perfectly  well  that  all  questions  dealing  with  the 
literary  character  of  the  biblical  narratives  have  very  far- 
reaching  consequences.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Catholic 
scholarship  is  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  is  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  modem  world,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  avoid  these  questions. 
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m.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  inerrancy  of  the  Bible  allows  of  no  compromise  what- 
soever. On  this  point  a  Catholic  ought  to  be  always  very  ex- 
plicit It  is  impossible  to  admit  a  single  error  in  the  sacred 
writings,  without  either  perverting  the  Catholic  notion  of  in- 
spiration or  making  God  himself  the  author  of  error.  The 
whole  Bible  is  inspired,  in  all  its  parts,  in  all  its  sentences,  and 
even  in  its  obiter  dicta.  Every  affirmation  of  the  Bible  is 
unfailingly  true.* 

But  every  sentence  of  the  Bible,  of  course,  must  needs  be 
tme  only  in  that  sense  in  which  God  and  the  inspired  author 
wish  it  to  be  understood.  We  read,  for  instance,  that,  in  the 
days  of  Noe,  "  it  repented  God,  that  He  had  made  man  on 
the  earth  "  and  that  "  He  was  touched  inwardly  with  sorrow 
of  heart  "  (Gen.  VI,  6).  This  is  evidently  true  only  in  an 
anthropomorphical  sense.  In  a  philosophical  sense  it  is  un- 
true. But  it  is  clear  that  this  philosophical  sense  was  not 
intended  by  the  sacred  writer !  And  for  this  very  simple  rea- 
son such  a  text  offers  by  no  means  any  difficulty  against  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration. 

There  is  no  error  without  a  judgment  or  an  affirmation; 
no  judgment  without  the  intention  to  judge.  Hence  it  is 
manifest  that  we  never  can  impute  an  error  to  the  inspired 
author  of  a  book,  or  charge  his  book  with  containing  untruth, 
Bnless  we  take  book,  passages  and  sentences  in  the  very  sense 
in  which  they  are  affirmed  by  the  writer. 

'In  the  last  number  of  the  AnnaXea  de  Philosophie  Chritienne,  Dec,  1904, 
pp.  250-266,  ProfeBsor  Rev.  Leclair  wrote  an  article  on  L'Erreur  dans  la  Bihle, 
in  which  he  maintains  that  errors,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  are  un- 
doubtedly to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  But  the  learned  Jesuit,  Father  Prat,  does 
not  affirm  too  much,  when  he  says:  "Si  la  tradition  Catholique  n'est  pas  une 
efaimtre,  si  le  consentement  unanime  des  Pferes  n'est  pas  un  vain  mot,  si  la 
Constance,  la  perpetuity  et  runiversalit^  d'une  doctrine  constituent  une  rigle  de 
foi,  il  n'est  pas  de  dogme  plus  soHdement  6tMi  que  I'inerrance  de  I'Ecriture" 
("La  Bible  et  I'Histoire,"  p.  45).  "Le  mot  erreur" — ^Leclair  writes — "est 
effrayant:  quel  blaspheme  d'attribuer  a  I'Ecriture  des  errcurs:  e'en  est  aussi  un 
grand  de  lui  attribuer  des  inexactitudes  ou  des  vSritfe  relatives"  (p.  265).  If 
we  take  "  relative "  in  that  sense  which  Leclair  here  attaches  to  this  word,  his 
remark  is  very  just:  understood  according  to  our  Catholic  tradition,  the  divine 
authonhip  of  a  text  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  smallest  inaccurate- 
ness  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  its  author.  But  we  hope  to  show  in  these 
pages  that,  nevertheless,  there  is  no  opposition  whatever  between  the  Catholic 
doctrine  on  this  point  and  the  biblical  texts  themselves. 
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It  stands  to  reason,  furthermore,  that  an  author,  in  order 
to  make  himself  understood,  must  observe  the  rules  of  human 
speech  and  literary  custom.  But  if  he  does,  and  if  never- 
theless readers  misunderstand  the  true  sense,  the  readers  them- 
selves, and  not  the  author,  are  responsible  for  the  error.  In 
such  a  case  there  is  no  error  in  the  writings,  but  only  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader. 

In  order  to  set  forth  the  true  sense  intended  and  expressed 
by  the  sacred  writer,  it  is  not  sufficient,  as  everybody  knows, 
merely  to  examine  the  words  and  grammatical  construction 
of  single  sentences.  We  must  also  consider  the  context;  not 
only  the  immediate  context,  but  at  the  same  time— what  theo- 
logians frequently  seem  to  forget— the  more  remote  context, 
that  is  to  say,  the  literary  character  of  the  whole  passage  or 
even  of  the  whole  book. 

A  narrative  may  be  a  parable  or  a  midrash,  it  may  be 
strictly  historical,  symbolical  or  merely  poetical:  everything 
depends  on  the  kind  of  literature,  chosen  by  the  inspired 
author  in  addressing  himself  to  his  readers. 

Thus,  what  we  ought  to  know  first  of  all,  is  the  intention 
of  the  writer.  And  inasmuch  as  we  can  not  ask  the  ancient 
writer  himself,  we  must  examine  his  book,  written  according 
to  the  prevailing  literary  customs  of  his  time.  Consequently, 
the  only  way  to  know  the  intention  of  the  author  is  to  study 
the  literary  character  of  his  writings.  The  same  sentence,  in 
an  idealistic  or  symbolical  passage,  may  have  quite  a  different 
value  and  meaning  from  what  it  would  have  in  a  strictly  his- 
torical work.  Drawn  from  such  a  symbolical  passage,  theo- 
logical arguments,  which  presuppose  its  historical  character, 
would  lose  at  once  what  is  apparently  their  most  unshakable 
strength.  For  instance,  the  argument  drawn  from  (Genesis, 
to  prove  that  Adam  was  created  from  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
and  Eve  from  the  rib  of  Adam,  would  have  no  value,  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  the  sacred  author  did  not  intend  to  write 
history  but  merely  to  play  upon  the  Hebrew  words  for  "man" 
and  "woman"— and  to  deliver,  in  this  fictitious  form,  a  moral 
doctrine. 

Sometimes  the  Bible  states  explicitly  to  what  class  of  litera- 
ture a  narrative  belongs.  In  the  Gospels,  for  instance,  we 
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are  told  several  times  that  some  narratives  are  parables.  In 
other  cases  the  literary  character  is  self-evident.  It  would 
e.  g.  be  quite  superfluous  to  say  that  Ezechiel's  description  of 
Israel's  restoration  in  Canaan  can  not  be  understood  in  every 
instance  in  a  strictly  historical  sense.  But  there  are  still  other 
cases  in  which  the  literary  character  is  by  no  means  self-evi- 
dent. Critics,  who  by  their  studies  live  in  the  world  of  the 
ancient  authors,  will  very  often  pass  on  biblical  narratives  a 
different  judgment  from  that  of  theologians  living  in  the  world 
of  Suarez  or  St.  Thomas.  Theologians  are  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  losing  sight  of  tiie  enormous  difference  between 
ancient  history  and  the  modem  science  of  that  name.  Per- 
haps, as  far  as  history  is  concerned,  persons  whose  minds  were 
never  trained  in  scholastic  studies,  will  even  understand  the 
intention  of  the  authors  of  some  biblical  passages  better  than 
those  learned  men,  who  read  and  analyze  and  interpret  the  sen- 
tences of  the  Bible  as  they  do  the  positive  af&rmations  in  the 
philosophical  and  scholastic  works  of  our  great  Christian  theo- 
logians. Biblical  history  is  written,  not  in  a  scientific,  but  in 
a  popular  form. 

Nevertheless,  as  there  is  such  an  immense  ocean  of  time 
between  us  and  the  world  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  authors,  and 
as  the  literary  standards  of  ancient  Semitic  peoples  are  so 
entirely  different  from  those  of  Western  peoples  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  after  Christ,  it  becomes  every  day  more  evident, 
how  far  Protestantism  was  mistaken  in  leaving  the  final  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible  to  the  people  themselves.  Wherever 
the  literary  character  of  a  biblical  narrative  is  doubtful,  criti- 
cism has  to  pass  judgment  "  I  have  no  doubt,"  says  Origen, 
speaking  of  the  intention  of  the  biblical  author  to  write  strict 
history,  "  that  an  attentive  reader  will  in  numerous  instances 
hesitate."^  "  It  is  no  easier,"  says  Mgr.  Mignot,  "  f or  a  man 
who  has  made  no  special  studies,  to  unravel  a  question  of 
biblical  criticism  than  it  is  for  one  who  is  neither  a  chemist, 

* "  De  principiis  »  lib.  IV.  n.  19.  A  recent  writer  seems  to  deny  that  Origen 
has  any  authority  in  biblical  matters.  The  Fathers  had  quite  a  different  idea 
of  this  great  ancient  scholar,  especially  St.  Jerome.  A  man  may  be  a  good 
observer  of  facts,  without  interpreting  them  correctly. 
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a  surgeon,  a  physician,  nor  an  historian,  to  solve  a  problem  of 
chemistry,  anatomy,  pathology  or  history."* 

rV,  We  can  not  expect  from  those  theologians  who  con- 
tinue the  work  of  the  mediaeval  scholastics,  the  solution  of  the 
great  modem  "  biblical  question,"  which  has  given  rise  to 
such  heated  discussion.  This  question  must  be  settled  by 
exegetes  and  critics.  As  the  literary  character  of  the  sacred 
writings  is  the  foundation  of  so  many  theological  arguments, 
Catholic  critics  themselves  ought,  of  course,  to  be  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  study  of  theology.  But,  as  von  Hummelauer 
points  out  in  his  recent  exegetic  treatise  on  inspiration :  if  in 
questions  of  morals,  we  appeal  to  moralists,  in  questions  of 
canon  law  to  canonists,  it  stands  to  reason  that  questions  re- 
garding the  literary  and  historical  character  of  Holy  Scripture 
ought  to  be  referred  first  of  all  to  the  Catholic  scripturists. 

Pope  Leo  urged  the  Catholic  scripturists  to  study  biblical 
history  according  to  a  truly  critical  method.  If  they  act  up 
to  the  full  letter  of  this  command.  Catholic  scripturists  may 
expose  themselves  to  various  dangers,  which  menace  them 
from  many  and  different  sides ;  but,  no  doubt,  they  will  follow 
the  example  given  by  St.  Jerome,  who  in  his  Preface  to  the  four 
Gospels,  which  he  addressed  to  Pope  Damasus,  writes:  "  You 
urge  me  to  revise  the  old  Latin  version.  The  labour  is  one  of 
love,  but  at  the  same  time  both  perilous  and  presumptuous ;  for 
in  judging  others  I  must  be  content  to  be  judged  by  all ;  and 
how  can  I  dare  to  change  the  language  of  the  world  in  its 
hoary  old  age  and  carry  it  back  to  the  early  days  of  its  infancy! 
Is  there  a  man,  learned  or  unlearned,  who  will  not,  when  he 
takes  this  volume  into  his  hand  and  perceives  that  what  he 
reads  does  not  suit  his  settled  tastes,  break  out  immediately 
into  violent  language,  and  call  me  a  forger  and  a  profane 
person  for  having  the  audacity  to  add  anything  to  Uie  ancient 
books,  or  to  make  any  changes  or  corrections  therein?  Now 
there  are  two  consoling  reflections  which  enable  me  to  bear 
the  odium :  in  the  first  place,  the  command  given  by  you  who 
are  the  supreme  bishop  (Pope  Damasus) ;  and  secondly,  even 

1  Lettre  sur  I'Apologetique." 
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on  the  showing  of  those  who  revile,  readings  at  variance  with 
the  early  copies  can  not  be  right. 

Leaving  the  reader  to  apply  these  words  of  St.  Jerome  to 
the  modern  Catholic  critics,  we  approach  the  task  of  setting 
forth  the  true  notion  of  biblical  history,  paying  special  regard 
to  its  inspired  character.  As  a  rule '  *  General  Introductions  * ' 
to  Holy  Scripture,  written  by  Catholics,  do  not  give  sufficient 
attention  to  some  preliminary  questions,  which  can  not  only 
be  no  longer  neglected,  but  ought  nowadays  to  be  brought  more 
and  more  into  prominence. 

I.  A  Book  without  any  Ebrob.* 
Ancient  books  naturally  and  necessarily  bear  traces  and  ves- 
tiges of  the  common  opinions  of  their  time,  regarding  either 
scientific  or  historical  meters. 

This  thesis  may  seem  very  simple.  Truth  is  nearly  always 
so.  But  this  simple  thesis  has  such  far-reaching  conse- 
quences, that,  once  rightly  imderstood,  it  explains  nearly  all 
the  difficulties,  which  some  theologians  find  in  the  works  of 
Catholic  critics.  There  would  be  more  harmony  between  critics 
and  scholastics  if  both  took  as  their  starting-point  this  simple, 
undeniable  fact. 

Because  of  its  great  importance,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should,  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  abstain  from  submitting 
it  to  a  somewhat  detailed  psychological  analysis.  There  are 
many  theologians  who  do  not  seem  to  realize  its  far-reaching 
consequences.  Nevertheless  we  are  convinced,  and  we  repeat, 
that  if  we  agree  on  this,  our  starting-point,  some  of  the  most 
deplorable  misunderstandings  between  critics  and  scholastics 
are  bound  to  disappear.  Would  it  not  therefore  be  wise  if, 
in  future,  critics  more  urgently  drew  the  attention  of  theo- 
logians to  the  natural  consequences  of  this  fact,  as  plain  as  it 
is  important?  Agreement  on  a  question  depends  very  often 
on  the  way  the  question  is  put. 

•  Preface  to  the  four  Gospels. 

'  In  this  chapter  we  hope  to  establish  the  soundness  of  the  distinction 
already  set  forth  and  briefly  explained  in  the  articles  w«  wrote,  in  "Het  Cen- 
Uun,"  against  Professor  BoUand'a  "  Dude  gegevens  nit  het  verre  verleden  der 
Keik."  These  articles,  in  a  later  reprint,  form  the  "Appendix"  of  Bloet,  Bol- 
laad's  Lichtkogels,  Enschede,  1800.  The  readers  may  compare  this  chapter  with 
Lagrange,  La  Methode  Historique,  Paris,  1903,  pp.  95  ft  ff. 
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I.  Let  us,  for  instance,  take  an  author  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, who  may  have  written  a  number  of  books  on  different 
subjects,  and  whom  we  shall  suppose  to  be  infallible,  as  author. 

Such  an  author  will,  of  course,  never  affirm  anything  that  is 
not  true.  Inerrancy  excludes  anything  that  in  later  centuries 
will  prove  false.  Nevertheless,  in  his  manner  of  speaking 
about  the  names  of  books,  ancient  Egyptian  and  Babylonian 
history,  natural  sciences,  etc.,  such  an  infallible  author  will 
frequently  afford  to  critics  arguments  by  which  they  will  be 
able  to  demonstrate,  that  his  books  were  written  in  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

WhyT  Because  in  his  manner  of  speaking  about  these 
things  they  recognize  opinions  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Each 
century  has  on  a  great  many  subjects  its  own  characteristic 
opinions.  These  opinions  are  characteristic— mark  it  well- 
not  of  any  one  particular  person,  but  of  the  whole  century. 

The  real  "  subject  "  of  these  opinions  is  thus  not  any  par- 
ticular person,  but  the  people  of  that  time.  For,  when  an 
ancient  work  is  discovered,  we  can  not  prove  by  the  presence 
of  such  characteristic  opinions,  that  it  was  written  by  this  or 
that  particular  author,  but  only  that  it  belongs  to  a  partictdar 
time,  for  instance,  the  thirteenth  century. 

If  these  opinions  are  faise,  the  century,  that  is  to  say,  the 
generation  of  that  century,  is  mistaken.  But  these  errors  do 
not  affect  at  all  the  veracity  of  a  man  living  and  writing  at  that 
time,  as  long  as  he  does  not  himself  affirm  them  personally. 

We  can  not  say  that  an  author  is  personally  guilty  of  error 
in  his  writing,  that  is,  as  author,  if  he  relates  such  opinions 
without  affirming,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly,  that  they  are 
true;  even  if  he  does  not  know,  that  they  are  trntrue.  In 
many  cases  the  author  of  a  book  who  touches  on  subjects 
having  no  bearing  on  what  he  teaches,  is  simply  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  age.  Can  such  a  representative  be  blamed 
for  the  common  errors  of  his  age  if  he  does  not  affirm  them 
personally  f  Not  any  more  than  the  representative  of  an 
absent  witness,  in  a  law-court,  could  be  considered  the  real 
**  subject  "  of  a  testimony  which  he  simply  relates  or  trans- 
lates into  another  languge. 
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The  only  difference  is  that,  as  man,  the  author  is  of  course 
himself  part  of  his  generation.  But  if  he  does  not  affirm  tlie.se 
common  opinions  as  avihor;  if  he  does  not  affirm  in  writing, 
explicitly  or  implicitly,  that  they  are  true ;  if  he  does  not  guar- 
antee the  truth  of  those  opinions  personally;  that  is  to  say,  if 
he  does  not  affirm  them  as  a  man  distinguished  from  and 
speaking  to  the  other  memhers  of  his  generation :  the  author, 
as  such,  can  in  no  way  be  considered  the  svhject  of  those 
errors,  and  the  man,  who  writes,  is  their  subject  only  in  as  far 
as  he  is  the  representaiive  of  his  generaiion. 

Bossuet  does  not  affirm  any  error  if,  in  his  Philosophy  of 
History,  he  starts  from  a  common  opinion  of  his  time,  that  the 
world  had  existed  only  four  thousand  years  before  Christ. 
Bossuet  does  not  teach  this  to  his  readers.  And  none  of  his 
readers  suppose  that  such  was  his  intention.  But  both,  author 
and  reader,  starting  from  this  common  opinion  of  their  age, 
the  former  leads  the  latter  to  acknowledge  lhat  God  himself, 
and  God  alone,  is  the  Lord  of  the  history  of  mankind  and  of 
nations.  An  author  does  not  speak  as  author  where  he  does 
not  address  himself  to  his  readers. 

n.  A  brief  examination  of  an  article  in  the  Summa  Theo- 
logica  of  St.  Thomas  will  serve  to  show,  that  this  distinction 
between  author  and  generation  is  by  no  means  a  subterfuge, 
but  is  rooted  in  the  very  nature  of  literature. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  III,  q.  44,  a.  2.  Here  St.  Thomas 
proves  that  there  is  no  reason  why  Christ  should  have  re- 
stricted his  miracles  to  men  and  "  lower  creatures,"  and  could 
not  have  extended  them,  e.  g.,  to  the  sun. 

His  argument  is  manifest  First  he  appeals  to  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. Li  St.  Luke  we  read  that  when  our  Lord  died  on  the 
cross  "  there  was  darkness  all  over  the  earth  until  the  ninth 
hour.  And  the  sun  was  darkened  "  (23,  44).  But  in  his  argu- 
ment St.  Thomas  makes  no  use  of  this  text  and  merely  points 
out  that,  because  the  purpose  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  was  to 
prove  His  divinity,  such  a  miracle  was  even  more  "  in  keeping 
with  "  the  aim  of  God  than  other  miracles  concerning  crea- 
tures of  a  lower  order.  This  argument  from  reason  is  illus- 
trated as  follows:  "  And  this  is  what  Dionysius  says  in  his 
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letter  to  Poly  carp:  '  It  is  evident  that  nobody  could  interfere 
with  the  order  and  movement  of  celestial  bodies,  but  He  that 
moves  all  at  his  beck.'  "  The  thesis  which  St.  Thomas  de- 
fends "  in  eorpore  "  of  this  article,  is  therefore  not  that  the 
darkening  of  the  sun  was  a  miracle,  but  merely  that  such  a 
miracle  would  be  perfectly  '*  in  keeping  with  "  the  aim  of 
God. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  fault  in  this  teaching  of  Si 
Thomas.  He  does  not  affirm  any  error.  Where  he  writes 
**  and  this  is  what  Dionysius  says,"  the  sense  intended  by  St. 
Thomas  is:  "  and  this  we  read  in  the  letter,  which  according 
to  the  common  opinion  of  our  time,  was  written  by  Dionysius." 
The  designation  of  his  source  by  the  name  of  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite  is  no  personal  affirmation  of  St.  Thomas  concern- 
ing tiie  authorship  of  this  letter  and  the  book  containing  it, 
but  belongs  merely  to  the  form  of  St.  Thomas'  personal  teach- 
ing. This  form  is  drawn  from  the  common  opinion  of  his  gen- 
eration. St.  Thomas  did  not  know  his  generation  was  mis- 
taken; but,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see  more  clearly,  he  does 
not  affirm  this  error  personally,  neither  explicitly  nor  implicitly. 

Among  the  objections  proposed  by  St.  Thomas  was  this, 
that  "  according  to  the  motion  of  the  celestial  bodies,  the 
courses  of  time  are  designated,  as  we  read  in  Gen.  1, 14: '  Let 
there  be  lights  made  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  to  divide  the 
day  and  the  night,  and  let  them  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons 
and  for  days  and  years. '  Thus,  then,  the  course  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  being  dianged,  the  distinction  and  order  of  time  was 
changed.  But  we  do  not  read  that  this  was  perceived  by  the 
astronomers  who  '  gaze  at  the  stars  and  count  the  months,'  as 
is  said  by  Isaias  (47,  13).  Therefore  it  seems  to  follow  that 
through  Christ  no  change  was  made  with  regard  to  the  course 
of  the  heavenly  bodies." 

How  does  St.  Thomas  meet  this  objection?  He  points  out 
"  that  through  this  miracle  of  Christ  tiie  order  of  time  was 
not  reversed." 

"  For  according  to  some,  the  darkness  or  obscurity  of  the 
sun,  which  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  passion  of  Christ,  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  sun's  rays  were  withdrawn,  no  change 
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being  made  as  regards  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Hence,  St.  Jerome  says.  .  .  .  But  Origen  states  that  this  hap- 
pened through  the  interposition  of  the  clouds.  ..." 

St.  Thomas  gives  these  opinions  of  "  some  "  for  what  they 
are  worth.  The  great  question  was  whether  the  miraculous 
darkness  was  confined  to  Jerusalem  and  Palestine.  St. 
Thomas  thought  he  knew  an  eye-witness  of  the  event  who 
observed  it  outside  of  Palestine.  Therefore  the  explanations 
of  St.  Jerome  and  Origen,  contending  that  this  miracle  could 
not  be  observed  in  other  countries,  seemed  to  him  to  be  illusive. 

"  But  with  regard  to  this  we  must  rather  believe  Dionysius, 
who,  an  eye-witness,  saw  that  this  happened  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  moon  between  us  and  the  sun,  for  he  says: '  We 
suddenly  saw  the  moon  approaching  to  tiie  sun, '  living  as  they 
were  in  Egypt,  as  the  author  says  in  the  same  place :  and  he 
points  out  four  miracles." 

For  each  one  of  these  four  miracles  St.  Thomas  quotes  a 
text  of  Dionysius,  and  he  shows  that  the  facts  related  by 
Dionysitis  are  indeed  true  miracles,  starting  from  the  then 
common  knowledge  of  physical  science.   Thus,  for  instance, 

"  The  third  miracle  is  that  the  natural  eclipse  always  begins 
from  the  western  part  of  the  sun  and  proceeds  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  East:  and  this  because  the  moon  according  to  its 
proper  motion,  by  which  it  is  moved  from  the  West  to  the  East, 
is  faster  than  the  sun  in  its  proper  motion.  And  therefore 
the  moon,  coming  from  the  West,  reaches  the  sun  and  passes 
it,  going  toward  the  East.  But  then  the  moon  already  passed 
the  sun  and  was  separated  from  it  by  about  half  a  circle,  on  the 
other  side.  Whence  it  must  have  returned  to  the  East  in  the 
direction  of  the  sun,  and  have  reached  it  in  the  first  place  from 
the  Eastern  side,  proceeding  towards  the  West.  And  this  is 
what  Dionysius  says:  *  We  also  saw  the  eclipse  beginning  from 
the  East  and  coming  usque  ad  solarem  terminum  (because  the 
whole  sun  was  eclipsed)  and  afterwards  returning.'  " 

The  difficulty  that  no  other  authors  mention  so  stupendous 
a  miracle  is  met  by  saying  "  that  the  astronomers,  who  were 
living  at  that  time  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  did  not  pay 
attention  to  it  and  did  not  think  of  observing  it,  because  it  was 
not  the  time  of  a  (natural)  eclipse;  they  thought  that  the 
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obBCurity  was  caused  by  some  trouble  or  darkness  of  the  air; 
but  in  Egypt,  where  clouds  seldom  appear  on  account  of  the 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  Dionysius  and  his  compamona 
were  struck,  so  that  they  observed  about  the  obscurity  what 
we  said  before." 

With  regard  to  these  passages  of  the  Summa  we  observe 
first  of  all  that  St  Thomas  may  be  mistaken  in  his  personal 
teaching  and  affirm  or  teach  his  readers  an  error,  concerning 
either  the  real  nature  of  the  event  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  or 
the  scientific  explanation  of  this  event.  This  would  be  of 
course  impossible  in  inspired  writings.  Even  in  the  hypoth- 
esis that  the  affirmation  should  be  contained  in  conclusions  of 
mere  argumenta  ad  hominem,  all  personal  affirmations  of  the 
inspired  authors  themselves,  speaking  to  their  readers,  must 
necessarily  be  true. 

Whether  or  not  St  Thomas  here  positively  teaches  an 
error,  preferring  the  authority  of  Dionysius  to  the  authority 
of  St  Jerome  and  Origen,  is  a  question  which  for  our  purpose 
is  of  little  importance.  Some  readers  may  hold  that  the  real 
and  indeed  personal  affirmation  of  St  Thomas  is  only  this,  that 
in  judging  of  an  event,  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness  is  to 
be  preferred.  Must  we  say,  therefore,  that,  because  of  this 
principle,  St.  Thomas  makes  himself  responsible  for  all  that 
is  contained  in  the  statement  of  Dionysius  f  Or  does  he  only 
affirm  that  the  grounds,'  upon  which  one  interpretation  is 
founded,  are  stronger  than  those  of  the  other  T  Does  "  magis 
credendum  "  signify  a  positive  affirmation  f 

Let  us  suppose  that  St  Thomas  does  indeed  teach  an  error; 
which,  as  we  said,  would  be  impossible  in  the  Bible.  Of  far 
more  interest,  however,  is  the  fact  that  in  these  same  passages 
we  find  several  inaccuracies  which  certainly  do  not  belong  to 
St.  Thomas  personally,  as  author. 

St.  Thomas  shows  clearly  by  his  manner  of  using  and 
speaking  of  the  works  "  of  Dionysius  "  the  Areopagite— which 
at  the  present  time  we  know  to  be  apocryphal— that  he  admits, 
with  regard  to  them,  the  opinions  of  his  time.  Nevertheless, 
that  these  works  were  written  by  Dionysius  is  by  no  means  an 
error,  which  is  affirmed  or  taught  by  St.  Thomas  in  this  article 
of  the  Summa. 

'  The  authenticity  of  the  Works  of  Dionysius  being  supposed. 
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St  Thomas  admits  also,  that  Dionysius  the  Areopagite 
lived  in  Egypt;  and  that  he  saw  there  a  miracrdotis  eclipse  of 
the  sun  on  the  day  of  our  Lord's  death.  But  Si  Thomas  does 
not  teach  this.  His  contemporaries  and  he  himself  found 
this  statement  in  the  apocryphal  books,  which  they  believed  to 
be  authentic.  The  authenticity  and  the  historical  character  of 
these  works  were  admitted  by  everybody.  St.  Thomas  has  not 
the  slightest  idea  of  teaching  this  to  his  readers ;  nor  do  these 
80  understand  him.  But  author  and  readers  are  reasoning 
together  and  discussing  another  question,  starting  from  tiiis 
conunon  opinion,  about  the  truth  or  untruth  of  which  no  ques- 
tion was  raised,  nor  answer  was  given.  Thus  then  St.  Thomas 
does  not  affirm  as  author,  that  is  to  say,  does  not  teach  his 
readers  that  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  lived  in  Egypt;  neither 
that  these  works  are  of  a  strictly  historical  character. 

St.  Thomas  admits  the  different  facts  quoted  by  Dionysius 
and  builds  upon  these  facts  his  arguments,  proving  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  narrative  of  Dionysius,  the  event,  mentioned 
by  Si  Luke,  was  indeed  a  great  miracle  and  could  be  observed 
all  over  the  world.  But  these  argfuments  are  built  upon  those 
facts.  The  facts  belong  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  not  to 
St.  Thomas.  He  had  a  right  to  make  use  of  them,  because  he 
and  his  generation  considered  them  historical.  The  inten- 
tion of  St.  Thomas  was  not  however  to  teach  this  at  all.  But 
author  and  readers  had  to  start  in  their  discussion  from  a 
certain  amoimt  of  generally  admitted  truths  and  opinions, 
among  which  was  e.  g.  the  common  opinion  regarding  the  his- 
torical character  of  the  "  Works  of  Dionysius."  As  far  as 
they  belong  to  him  personally,  the  arguments  of  St.  Thomas 
are  correci  The  basis  of  his  arguments  was  of  course  the 
common  opinion,  which  held  these  works  to  be  historical.  But 
this  basis  was  not  the  work  of  St.  Thomas.  The  collapse  of 
this  basis  in  later  times,  therefore,  does  not  mean  that  Si 
Thomas'  personal  teaching  to  his  generation  was  untrue;  but 
what  is  untrue,  is  the  teadbing  of  his  generation  to  succeeding 
generations,  reading  the  works  of  St.  Thomas  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  this  century.  The  arguments  of  St.  Thomas,  as 
author,  addressing  himself  to  his  contemporaries,  remain 
therefore  true  arguments.   But  they  are  called  wrgumenta  ad 
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hominem,  because  they  are  not  arguments  of  such  a  kind  as  are 
absolutely  true  and  valid  at  all  times  and  for  all  generations. 

In  the  Bible  also  we  find  argumenta  ad  hominem;  on  this 
point  all  scholars  nowadays  agree.  But,  as  we  said,  the  con- 
clusions afiirmed  personally  by  the  inspired  author  himself, 
must  necessarily  in  every  case  be  absoVately  true,  at  cM  times. 

St.  Thomas  admits,  moreover,  the  opinions  of  his  time  con- 
cerning physical  and  astronomical  science.  Basing  his  argu- 
ments upon  the  facts  mentioned  by  Dionysius,  and  upon  the 
common  opinion  that  "  Dionysius  "  was  an  eye-witness  and  a 
trustworthy  historian,  he  proves  the  miraculous  character  of 
those  facts;  and  this  he  does  by  making  use  of  the  conunon 
knowledge  of  natural  science  possessed  by  the  people  of  his 
time.  But  St.  Thomas  has  no  intention  whatsoever  to  teach 
natural  science;  he  starts  from  the  scientific  knowledge  and 
opinions  of  his  generation.  The  error  is  not  in  any  personal 
afi&rmation  by  which  he  addresses  himself  to  his  contempor- 
aries, but  in  the  opinions  themselves,  whose  "  subject  "  is 
again  not  tiie  author,  as  such,  but  the  generation,  writing  by  its 
representaiive,  St.  Thomas. 

Of  course,  St.  Thomas  says  explicitly,  that  Dionysius  and 
his  companions  were  in  Egjrpt  when  "  the  sun  was  dark- 
ened"; he  says  that  they  saw  how  tiiis  happened.  Never- 
theless, he  does  not  teach  it.  His  personal  a;fjirmation  is  only 
that  he  reads  so  in  a  work  which  his  generation  held  to  be 
authentic  and  historical.  He  afi&rms  of  course  implicitly  the 
existence  of  this  common  opinion ;  but  as  regards  its  truth  or 
untruth,  there  was  again  neither  question  raised,  nor  answer 
given. 

Many  other  similar  examples  might  be  quoted  from  this 
masterpiece  of  theological  works.  Whenever  St.  Thomas 
touches  on  history,  literature,  physical  sciences,  etc.,  which 
are  not  the  object  and  do  not  belong  to  the  sphere  of  the  great 
philosopher  and  theologian— we  are  uranediately  confronted 
with  the  generation  of  his  time  and  hear  no  longer  the  teaching 
of  the  Angelic  Doctor  himself.  Merely  making  use  of  the 
knowledge  of  his  time,  St.  Thomas  simply  becomes  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  backward  generation.  A  few  other  instances 
may  show  us  more  clearly  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  very  easy  to  dis- 
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tingnish  those  places,  where  St.  Thomas  does  not  speak  as 
author,  from  those  where  he  indeed  addresses  himself  to  his 
readers. 

Against  the  thesis  (III,  q.  46,  a.  10)  that  Calvary,  "a  hill 
outside  of  Jerusalem,"  was  "  a  proper  place  for  tiie  death  of 
Christ,"  this  diflBculty  was  urged:  "A  remedy  or  medicine 
must  correspond  to  the  illness.  But  the  passion  of  Christ  was 
a  medicine  against  the  sin  of  Adam.  Now  tiien  Adam  was  not 
buried  at  Jerusalem,  but  at  Hebron :  as  is  said  in  Josue  14, 15 : 
'  The  name  of  Hebron  before  was  called  Cariath-Arbe :  Adam 
the  greatest  was  laid  there  among  the  Eniacim.'  Hence  it 
seems  that  Christ  ought  to  have  suffered  at  Hebron,  and  not 
at  Jerusalem." 

St.  Thomas  answers:  "  We  reply  that  Jerome  says: '  some 
explained  that  the  place  of  Calvary  signifies  where  Adam  is 
buried,  and  owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that  the  head  of  Adam 
was  buried  there.  This  interpretation  may  be  pleasing  to  the 
ears  of  the  people,  but  is  nevertheless  untrue.  For  outside  of 
the  city,  without  the  gate,  are  places  where  the  heads  of  the 
condenmed  are  cut  off ;  and  these  places  received  the  name  of 
Calvary.  Hence  Christ  was  crucified  here,  because,  where  the 
common  place  of  the  condemned  had  been,  there  had  to  be 
erected  the  standard  of  the  passion.  Adam  was  buried  near 
Hebron  and  Arbe,  as  we  read  in  the  book  of  Jesu  the  son  of 
Nave.'  It  was  indeed  more  fitting  that  Christ  should  be  cruci- 
fied in  the  common  place  of  the  condenmed  than  near  the 
grave  of  Adam,  in  order  that  we  might  see  that  the  cross  of 
Christ  was  not  only  a  remedy  against  the  personal  sin  of 
Adam,  but  also  against  the  sin  of  the  whole  world." 

Adam  was  not  buried  near  Hebron.  In  the  book  of  Josue 
we  read:  "  And  the  name  of  Hebron  before  was  Kir jath- Arbe 
(Tovm  of  Arabia,  who  was)  the  greatest  maai  (adam)  among 
the  Anakim."  In  the  Vulgate  St.  Jerome  was  infiuenced  by 
a  well  known  tradition  or  speculation  of  the  Jews,  which  he 
relates  in  the  text  quoted  by  St.  Thomas.  Our  English  Cath- 
olic version  "  Adam,  the  greatest  among  the  Enicim,  was 
buried  there  "  renders  neither  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Latin  text. 
The  Vulgate  refers  to  Adam,  the  progenitor  of  mankind. 
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All  scholars  agree  that  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate  is  not 
a  correct  rendering  of  the  original  text.  Nevertheless,  St 
Thomas  follows  the  Vulgate.  He  admits,  therefore,  that 
Adam,  our  progenitor,  was  buried  near  Hebron.  But  his 
"  opponent,"  whose  difficulty  is  quoted  in  the  objection,  admits 
and  says  the  same.  As  far  as  the  question  raised  in  the 
Summa  is  concerned,  both  start  from  this  common  opinion. 
St.  Thomas  affirms  and  explains  only,  that,  although  Adam 
was  buried  near  Hebron,  according  to  the  common  opinion  of 
his  time,  yet  Calvary  was  "  a  convenient  place  "  for  the  death 
of  Christ. 

Especially  in  the  interpretation  of  those  "  speculations  " 
about  what  is  or  should  be  *'  convenient,"  we  ought  to  be  very 
cautious  and  must  not  assert  too  readily  positive  affirmations 
of  the  medieval  theologians. 

In  several  places,  however,  St.  Thomas  relates  the  common 
errors  of  his  age  in  such  a  way,  that  they  become  errors  per- 
sonal to  himself,  as  author;  because  he  affirms  them. 

We  would  of  course  merely  show  our  own  ignorance,  if  we 
should  blame  this  genius  of  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  fact  that 
his  generation,  and  he  himself,  did  not  know  more  about  an- 
cient history  and  natural  sciences.  As  every  individual,  so 
mankind  at  large  develops  its  faculties  in  the  course  of  time. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  St.  Thomas  himself  affirms  an 
untruth,  and  that  his  book  teaches  an  error,  if  he  himself 
affirms  personally,  that  is,  as  autiior,  a  common  opinion  which 
is  false. 

So  we  read,  for  instance,  an  incorrect  answer  of  St.  Thomas 
to  this  objection:  "  It  would  seem  that  celestial  bodies  can 
influence  the  very  demons.  For  in  certain  phases  of  the  moon 
the  demons  torment  some  men,  who  are  therefore  called 
lunatics.  Thus  the  demons  are  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  "  (I,  q.  115,  a.  5). 

The  Angelic  Doctor  replies  by  saying  that  "  the  fact  that 
demons  torment  men  in  certain  phases  of  the  moon,  happens 
because  of  two  things.  In  the  first  place,  because  they  (the 
demons)  intend  to  defame  in  such  a  way  the  creature  of  Qod, 
that  is  the  moon,  as  Jerome  and  Chrysostom  say.  Secondly, 
since  they  can  not  do  anything  except  by  means  of  natural 
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forces,  they  study  the  fitness  of  bodies  for  the  purposes  which 
they  intend.  But  it  is  manifest  that  the  brain  is  the  most 
fluid  ("  humidissimum  ")  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  as 
Aristotle  says  (De  Somn.  et  vig.  Cap.  5  post  med.),  and  there- 
fore especially  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  moon,  which  of 
its  nature  affects  liquids.  But  the  animal  or  sensitive  forces 
have  their  seat  in  the  brain:  and  therefore  the  demons  trouble 
men's  imaginations  according  to  the  changes  of  the  moon, 
since  they  perceive  the  brain  to  be  liable  to  it." 

Here  the  personal  teaching  of  Thomas  is  evidently  the 
very  affirmation  of  the  common  opinion,  which  we  may  suppose 
to  be  false. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  what  St.  Thomas  writes  a  few 
lines  further:  "We  answer,  that,  as  Augustine  says:  'Demons 
are  attracted  by  different  kinds  of  stones,  herbs,  logs,  animals, 
songs  and  rites,  not  as  animals  by  food,  but  as  spirits  by 
signs  ';  in  so  far  as  these  are  offered  to  them  as  a  sign  of 
divine  honour,  for  which  they  are  eager." 

In  those  instances  St.  Thomas  not  only  makes  use  of  the 
common  opinions  of  his  time,  and  builds  his  own  arguments 
and  affirmations  upon  them,  but  he  affirms  them  himself  as 
author. 

In  some  other  instances  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  St. 
Thomas  either  affirms  or  merely  relates  the  common  opinion 
of  his  generation.  So,  for  instance,  where  he  says  that  is 
it  "  credible  "  that  also  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  not 
only  in  the  Orient,  some  events  happened  which  were  "  signs  " 
of  the  birth  of  Christ:  "as  at  Rome  oil  flowed  and  in  Spain 
three  suns  appeared,  which  gradually  merged  into  one  (Euse- 
bius  in  Chron.  et  Innocentius  HI,  sermone  de  Nativitate )." 
ni,  q.  36,  a.  3,  ad  3. 

Here  St.  Thomas  says  that  those  miracles  occurred  at  Home 
and  in  Spiain.  But  if  we  remember  the  way  in  which  history 
was  written  in  earlier  days  (see  further),  it  is  by  no  means 
evident  that  St.  Thomas  intended  to  affirm  personally  and 
positively  the  historical  trutti  of  those  facts.  He  may  have 
merely  intended  to  quote  or  relate  what  he  found  in  his  sources. 
Perhaps  he  intended  simply  .to  affirm  that  it  was  possible  or 
likely;  which  seems  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  **  credibile." 
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in.  So  much  for  St.  Thomas.  After  this  it  will  be  easy  to 
convince  my  readers  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  writing 
a  number  of  books,  dealing  indirectly  with  several  kinds  of 
science,  without  making  any  use  of  the  common  opinions  of  the 
time,  and  without  taking  them  sometimes  simply  for  what  they 
are  worth. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  for  any  one  man,  at  any  one  time, 
to  teach  mankind  all  the  natural  truths  which  will  be  known 
in  later  centuries. 

But  the  consequence  of  this  impossibility  is  as  important 
as  it  is  simple.  If  an  author  of  the  first  century  after  Christ 
had  indicated  writings  whose  literary  origin  was  studied  and 
discovered  afterwards,  by  names  other  than  those  used  by  his 
contemporaries;  if  in  his  book  the  earth  was  spoken  of  as  a 
sphere ;  if  in  referring  to  the  history  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt, 
the  author  did  not  use  the  knowledge  of  his  time,  but  started 
from  data  which  have  been  revealed  to  us,  in  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries,  by  the  study  of  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions and  hieroglyphics ;  if,  when  touching  indirectly  on  ques- 
tions of  astronomy  and  physical  science,  the  author  had  spoken, 
not  as  a  man  of  his  own  generation,  but  as  a  student  of  Laplace ; 
if  he  cottld  have  written  such  a  work  in  the  first  century— his 
book  would  have  been  in  many  respects  unintelligible  to  the 
author's  contemporaries,  and  would  necessarily  in  some  regards 
have  been  considered  foolish  or  absurd.  If  the  Apostles  could 
have  written  such  a  book,  nothing  would  have  kept  the  people 
away  fronfi  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel  more  than  this. 

God,  who  inspired  the  sacred  books,  did  not  prepare  men  to 
read  these  books,  by  revealing  to  them  all  historical  and  scien- 
tific truths  I 

It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  that  even  an  infallible 
author  could  by  no  means  write  a  book  which  touched  indi- 
rectly on  innumerable  questions  of  various  kinds,  and  which 
should  contain  nothing  but  absolute  truth,  recognizable  in 
every  century— even  in  the  forms  wherein  the  affirmations  of 
the  author  are  embedded,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  all  things 
are  spoken  of. 

God  himself  could  not  write  such  a  book.  Why!  Because 
such  a  book  evidently  implies  a  contradiction.  What  is  re- 
cognizable as  true  and  held  to  be  such  nowadays,  was  in 
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many  cases  ridiculed  some  centuries  ago.  What  we  ourselves 
laugh  at  in  the  twentieth  century,  was  in  former  centuries  fre- 
quently regarded  as  true.  Therefore  a  book  can  not  touch 
wpon  all  kinds  of  questions  and  still  correspond  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  aU  centuries.  At  least  it  can  not  correspond  to  it  in 
such  a  way  that  not  only  the  author's  personal  affirmations, 
but  even  their  forms— vrhich.  have  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
world  in  which  the  author  lives  and  from  the  knowledge  of 
his  ^c»cra<ton— should  coincide  with  the  knowledge  of  all  gen- 
erations and  each  of  them. 

A  painter  can  not  paint  in  the  air,  he  needs  canvas  and  a 
frame.  An  author  can  not  write  on  nothing;  his  canvas  is  the 
knowledge  of  his  time ;  his  frame  is  made  up  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  universally  admitted  truths  and  opinions,  which,  of 
course,  it  is  impossible  to  use  and  to  start  from  without  ever 
mentioning  them. 

The  author  of  an  historical  book  can  not  begin  with  the  first 
principles  of  philosophy,  and,  after  having  demonstrated  their 
truth,  continue  his  demonstration  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
philosophical  and  scientific  opinions  of  his  time  .  .  .  before 
commencing  to  treat  of  his  own  subject!  His  starting-point 
is  the  mass  of  opinions  generally  admitted  by  his  generation ; 
it  is  the  knowledge  of  his  time. 

•  We  do  not  contend  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a 
cautious  author  to  avoid  untruth!  We  do  not  say  that  it  is 
impossible  for  an  author,  to  restrain  from  affirming  and  making 
himself  personcMy  responsible  for  the  truth  of  the  generally 
admitted  opinions  from  which  he  draws !  In  an  inspired  book 
this  goes  without  saying.  But  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that 
any  generation,  which  did  not  enjoy  a  special  revelation  or 
inspiration,  should  have  entertained  no  opinions  which  will 
afterwards  prove  to  be  untrue.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
a  book,  dealing  at  least  indirectly  with  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
can  not  avoid  reflecting  some  errors.  The  passages  quoted 
from  St  Thomas  show  sufficiently,  that  the  writer  of  a  book 
not  only  makes  personal  affirmations,  but  that,  as  member  and 
mouth-piece  of  his  generation,  he  also  gives  expression  to  many 
opinions,  of  which  his  generation  is  the  subject,  and  from 
which  he  himself,  as  author,  starts.   This  distinction  has  to 
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be  made  in  the  analysis  of  any  book.  "  Tell  me,  sharpest  of 
disputants,"  says  St.  Jerome,  "  which  is  greater,  to  hang  the 
vast  weight  of  the  earth  on  nothing,  and  to  halcmce  it  on  the 
changing  surface  of  the  waves,  or  that  God  should  pass  through 
a  closed  doorf  Nobody  will  contend  that  here  St.  Jerome 
himself  affirms  an  error  I 

We  acknowledge  evidently  that  common  opinions,  com- 
mitted to  writing,  contain  implicitly  an  affirmation.  This 
affirmation  is  furthermore  twofold,  and  has  a  twofold 
"  subject." 

The  subject  of  the  affirmation,  which  is  contained  in  the 
common  opinions  themselves,  is  the  generation  of  the  time. 
The  subject  of  the  affirmation,  which  is  implied  in  the  writing 
of  these  opinions,  is  the  author. 

The  only  question  is,  what  does  the  author  affirm  by  writing 
them? 

We  shall  see,  that,  especially  in  compilations  of  olden  times, 
this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  author  makes  himself 
responsible  for  the  scientific  or  historical  truth  of  every  detaiL 
But  we  are  dealing  here  with  any  book,  written  at  any  time; 
the  only  condition  is  that,  in  the  passages  in  question,  the 
authors  do  not  address  themselves  to  their  readers,  but  simply 
mention  some  common  opinions,  or  make  use  of  those  common 
opinions,  which  are  their  starting-point.  In  those  cases  the 
common  opinions  are  what  we  called  canvas  and  frame  of  the 
picture  painted  by  the  author  himself.  This  being  supposed, 
we  contend,  that  by  the  simple  fact  of  committing  these  opin- 
ions to  writing,  the  authors  never  afSrm  more  than  that  tiiey 
do  not  know  whether  these  opinions  are  true  or  false.  But 
even  this  affirmation  is  not  necessarily  and  per  se  implied. 
For,  argumenta  ad  hominem  have  been  always  lawful.  We 
can  know  the  personal  opinion  or  judgment  of  the  man  who 
makes  use  of  these  common  opinions,  only  by  examining  the 
whole  context,  and,  if  possible,  by  comparing  several  passages 
or  books.  The  only  affirmation  necessarily  and  per  se  implied 
in  the  fact  of  writing  them,  is,  that  the  author  judges  he  can 
make  a  lawful  use  of  them. 

' "  Treatise  against  John  of  Jerusalem,"  n.  35. 
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But  it  stands  to  reason  that  an  author  does  not  write  an 
error,  if  his  generation  and  he  himself,  as  part  of  that  genera- 
tion, do  not  know  that  a  common  opinion,  which  he  as  author 
makes  use  of,  is  untrue.  An  error  supposes  a  judgment;  but 
"  not  to  know  "  is  by  no  means  a  judgment. 

If  we  consider  those  opinions  iin  themselves,  they  are  formal 
errors  of  the  generation  of  that  time ;  unless  they  were  merely 
held  to  be  the  best  hypotheses  then  possible.  In  such  a  case 
they  would  not  be  positively  and  definitely  affirmed  as  abso- 
lutely true.  And  without  this,  there  can  be  of  course  no  ques- 
tion of  a  positive  error. 

But  in  the  book,  where  those  opinions  are  only  mentioned— 
because  the  book  itself,  that  is,  the  author,  does  not  affirm 
them— (1)  there  is  no  personal  error  at  all  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  as  author,  because  there  is  no  jiersonal  judgment  as  to 
their  truth.  (2)  As  far  as  the  generation  of  that  time  is  the 
"  subject  "  of  the  affirmations,  those  opinions— which  outside 
of  the  book,  are  formal  errors  of  the  generation— are  in  the 
book,  where  they  are  not  affirmed,  only  material  errors  of  the 
generation  and  of  its  representative  and  interpreter,  who  per- 
sonally in  all  likelihood  does  not  know  that  they  are  untrue. 

This  Principle  applies  to  the  Bible. 
Since  our  general  principle— which  distinguishes  between 
the  author  himself  and  the  generation,  whose  representative 
the  author  is  as  man— applies  to  any  book,  we  would  ex- 
pose ourselves  to  the  danger  of  misimderstanding  the  sacred 
writings,  if  we  paid  no  attention  to  it  in  interpreting  Holy 
Scripture. 

It  would  be  useless  to  quote  here  a  great  number  of  pas- 
sages. As  far  as  the  principle  is  concerned,  a  single  example 
proves  just  as  much.  Therefore  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
in  this  chapter  to  a  few  texts. 

1.  In  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  we  read:  "  When  Michael 
the  archangel,  disputing  with  the  devil,  contended  about  the 
body  of  Moses,  he  durst  not  bring  against  him  the  judgment 
of  railing  speech,  but  said:  '  The  Lord  command  thee.'  But 
these  men  blaspheme  whatever  things  they  know  not:  and  tvhat 
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things  soever  they  naturally  know,  like  dumb  beasts,  in  these 
they  are  corrupted  "  (w.  9-10). 

"  Now  of  these  Enoch  also,  the  seventh  from  Adam, 
prophesied,  saying: '  Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with  thousands 
of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgment  upon  all,  and  to  reprove  aU 
the  ungodly  for  all  the  works  of  their  ungodliness,  whereby 
they  have  done  ungodly,  and  all  the  hard  things  which  ungodly 
sinners  have  spoken  against  God  "  (w.  14-15). 

"  And  the  angels  who  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left 
their  own  habitation  {dnoXe7:6vTa<:  rd  idtov  olxijr^ptov)  he  hath  re- 
served in  everlasting  chains  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day  {ek  xpiatv  fiej-dXiji:  i^/iipac)*'  (v.  6). 

St.  Jude  merely  makes  allusion  to  the  dispute  between  the 
devil  and  Michael  about  the  place  where  the  body  of  Moses 
was  buried.  He  supposes  that  this  fact  is  known  to  his 
readers.  According  to  Origen,  Didymus,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria and  other  early  Christian  writers,  St.  Jude  drew  his 
information  from  the  apocryphal  book  "  Assumption  of 
Moses."  The  Greek  text  of  tbia  book  has  been  lost,  and  the 
fragment  of  the  Latin  version  does  not  reach  as  far  as  the 
death  of  Moses,  where  this  dispute  between  Michael  and  the 
devil  had  to  be  related.  But  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  we 
should  not  admit  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  who  knew  the 
whole  text  of  the  original  Greek  book.  Moreover,  the  passage 
quoted  by  Gelasius  of  Kyzikus  (Mansi  II,  857)  shows  that  this 
quarrel  was  indeed  related  in  the  apocryphal  book,  known  to 
the  readers  of  St.  Jude.  The  quotation  of  the  very  words 
**  The  Lord  command  thee  "  is  also  more  natural,  if  we  admit 
that  St.  Jude  refers  to  a  written  source.^  But  even  if  we  sup- 
pose that  St.  Jude  had  never  seen  this  apocryphal  work  and 
took  his  example  from  the  oral  tradition,  we  will  nevertheless 
have  to  apply  our  general  principle. 

This  mention  of  the  dispute  between  Michael  and  the  devil 
is,  as  we  said,  merely  an  allusion  to  what  is  supposed  to  be 
known.  St.  Jude  does  not  teach  his  readers  the  historical 
truth  of  this  source  or  tradition.   He  simply  makes  use  of  the 

*  Cf .  Zahn,  "  Einleitong,"  II,  p.  107,  and  Chaae,  "  Hasting's  Dietionaiy  of  the 
Bible,"  8.  T.  Jude. 
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general  knowledge  of  it.  He  illustrates  his  own  teaching— that 
the  blasphemers,  whom  he  is  blaming  and  rebuking  in  his 
epistle,  commit  a  dreadful  sin— by  drawing  a  parallel  between 
their  language  and  the  words  used  by  the  archangel  against 
the  devil  himself,  according  to  the  well  known  tradition. 
About  the  historical  truth  of  this  tradition  no  question  was 
raised  nor  answer  given. 

In  verses  14  and  15  the  case  is  still  more  evident.  Nowa- 
days everybody  knows,  of  course,  that  the  Book  of  Enoch,  of 
which  several  recensions  have  been  discovered,  is  apocryphal. 
Nevertheless  it  is  quoted  in  the  following  way:  "  Enoch,  the 
seventh  from  -Adam,  prophesied,  saying:  Behold,  the  Lord 
Cometh  with  thousands  of  His  Saints.  ..." 

That  St.  Jude  quotes  the  apocryphal  book  is  very  easily 
seen.  Since  we  know  several  recensions  of  it,  we  have  simply 
to  open  it.  Readers  who  have  no  edition  of  the  Book  of  Enoch 
at  their  disposal,  will  find  sufficient  information  in  Hasting 's 
Dictionary  of  tiie  Bible  (s.  v.  Jude)  and  Zahn's  Introduction 
to  the  New  Testament,  11,  p.  106.  The  fact  has  been,  more- 
over, already  recognized  e.  g.  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Ter- 
tollian,  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine. 

The  words  "  Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam  "  contain 
the  affirmation  that  this  apocrjrphal  book  was  written  before 
the  Flood  by  Enoch  himself,  who  was  the  seventh  patriarch 
after  Adam.  But  this  affirmation  is  no  personal  affirmation 
of  the  author,  as  sitch.  The  author  has  no  intention  to  inform 
his  readers  about  the  literary  origin  or  authorship  of  the  book 
of  Enoch.  The  same  is  to  be  said  as  regards  the  affirmation, 
implied  in  the  word  "  prophesied,''  which,  of  course,  refers 
to  Enoch  as  the  author  of  the  book. 

If  St.  Jude  makes  no  use  of  the  apocryphal  book  itself,  but 
follows  simply  the  oral  tradition  of  the  rabbins,  the  real  sub- 
ject of  both  affirmations  is  the  generation  of  the  first  century, 
or  at  least  that  part  of  this  generation  among  whom  St.  Jude 
lived  and  to  whom  he  addressed  his  letter.  The  apostle  is 
here,  not  formaliter  as  author,  but  simply  as  man,  the  repre- 
sentative and  mouth-piece  of  his  generation.  As  attthor  he 
makes  use  of  what  he  knows  as  a  man  and  a  representative  of 
his  time.   His  writing  of  these  words  is  no  affirmation  with 
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regard  to  the  literary  origin  of  this  apocryphal  book;  but  the 
written  words  are  the  photograph  or  echo  of  the  living  tradi- 
tion, whose  afi&rming  "subject"  is:  the  generation  of  that 
time. 

This  distinction  between  author  and  generation  must  be 
admitted  by  every  critic  For  a  Catholic  there  is  moreover 
a  higher  reason  to  agree  with  our  explanation.  We  know  in- 
deed that  the  Word  of  God  can  not  affirm  a  single  error.  But 
how  is  it  possible,  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jnde,  to  deny  the  pres- 
ence of  any  error,  if  we  make  no  distinction  between  St.  Jnde 
himself,  as  author,  and  the  generation  of  his  timeT  If  St. 
Jude  himself  were  the  subject  of  the  affirmation,  that  this 
apocryphal  book  was  written  by  Enoch  the  seventh  patriarch 
from  Adam,  the  error  would  be  evident. 

That  verse  6  (cf,  v.  7)  has  been  drawn  from  the  same  Book 
of  Enoch  becomes  the  more  probable  if  we  notice  in  how  many 
places  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jnde  bears  unmistakable  vestiges  of 
this  apocryphal  source.  Chase  (1.  c.)  and  Zahn  (1.  c.)  show 
us  this  very  clearly.  As  regards  verse  6  itself,  the  Book  of 
Enoch  treats  in  several  places  of  these  angels  flbro^ivreT  rbv 
obpavbv  Tov  Ixpijkbv ;  we  read  there  how  Sr^aov  abrouz  i^dofE^xovra 
yeveaz  si;  r«c  vds-ac  rijc  T^/Z  fi'^XP'  ^f^^P"^^  xpiztox;  ahxmv.  Here,  and 
especially  vv.  14-16,  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  approaches  very 
near  to  the  Book  of  Enoch.  The  angels,  whose  fall  through 
sexual  lust  is  one  of  the  main  subjects  of  this  apochryphal 
work,  are  evidently  "  the  sons  of  God  "  (Gen.  6,  2),  who, 
before  the  Flood,  sinned  with  the  daughters  of  men. 

But  we  have  again  to  repeat  what  we  said  for  so  many 
other  texts:  St.  Jude  himself  does  not  affirm  the  historical 
truth  of  this  fact  He  only  uses  the  knowledge  of  this  fact. 
In  his  epistle  this  fact,  which  was  known  by  his  generation, 
reading  the  Book  of  Enoch,  is  merely  mentioned  as  an  iXhisira- 
tion  of  his  own  doctrine.  He  compares  the  fornicators  of  his 
time  to  the  angels  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha.  In  verse  5  he  says,  explicitly,  that  he 
merely  intends  to  put  them  in  remembrance  of  what  they  know. 

Nobody  can  maintain  that  such  a  comparison  implies  an 
affirmation  of  the  historical  truth  of  Enoch's  tale.  In  order 
to  illustrate  religious  doctrines,  Christ  himself  invented  merely 
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fictitious  tales.  St.  Jnde  makes  no  more  realistic  use  of  this 
story  of  Enoch  than  Christ  e.  g.  of  the  story  of  the  rich  man 
and  Lazarus  (Luke  16,  18-31).  If  it  was  allowable  to  illus- 
trate personal  doctrines  by  inventing  a  story,  why  should  an 
author,  writing  for  the  same  religious  purpose,  have  made  no 
use  of  stories  already  existing  and  well  known?  His  purpose 
was  not  to  teach  or  correct  history.  If  his  readers  considered 
some  well  known,  but  fictitious,  stories  to  be  really  historical, 
this  could  by  no  means  be  a  reason  why  the  author  should  make 
no  use  of  them.  The  stories  became  rather  the  more  fit  to 
illustrate  his  doctrine.  Moreover  the  author  himself  generally 
did  not  know  whether  these  stories  were  true.  God  did  not 
reveal  to  him  things  which  were  "in  no  way  profitable  to 
salvation." 

We  have  no  right  to  suppose,  for  example,  that  God  has 
revealed  to  St.  Paul,  when  he  wrote  11  Tim.  3,  9,  the  names  of 
Jannes  and  Mambres.  The  apostle  found  those  names  in  the 
tradition  of  his  time.  He  knew  even  an  apocryphal  book  called 
by  this  very  name.  But  writing:  "Now  as  Jannes  and 
Mambres  resisted  Moses,  so  these  resist  the  truth,  men  cor- 
rupted in  mind,"  St.  Paul  has  of  course  no  intention  to  teach 
his  readers,  that  the  two  Egyptian  sorcerers  of  the  days  of 
Moses  originally  bore  these  names.  He  simply  compares  the 
men  of  whom  he  speaks  to  the  two  well  known  sorcerers.  In 
calling  them  by  the  names  used  in  his  time,  e.  g.  in  the  apocry- 
phal work  of  Jannes  and  Mambres,  the  apostle  is  simply  the 
representative  of  his  generation.  Even  if  we  supposed  that 
the  apostie  refers  to  an  imhistorical  narrative  of  this  apocry- 
phal work,  according  to  which  these  sorcerers  had  "  resisted 
Moses  "  in  a  special  way,  this  allusion  would  offer  no  difficulty 
whatsoever.  St.  Paul  had  here  evidently  no  intention  to  teach 
history.  He  had  a  right  to  make  use  of  this  tradition,  or 
fiction,  for  the  good  purpose  of  illustrating  his  personal 
teaching. 

St.  Paul  only  makes  use  of  the  custom  of  his  contemporaries 
to  designate  the  two  sorcerers  by  the  names  of  Jannes  and 
Mambres.  But  St.  Jude  seems,  in  point  of  fact,  to  use  the 
toritten  source  itself.  After  the  discovery  of  several  recen- 
sions of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  it  seems  to  us  impossible  to  main- 
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tain  any  longer  the  hypothesis  of  those  scholars,  who  contend 
that  St.  Jude  merely  drew  from  the  oral  tradition  of  the  Jewish 
rahhins.  Among  several  other  things  literally  quoted  by  St. 
Jude,  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  the  very  words  e^iofto;  dxb 
Adafjt,  "  the  seventh  from  Adam." 

However,  as  far  as  our  principle  is  concerned,  this  makes 
no  difference.  In  quoting  his  source,  the  apostle  remains  the 
representative  of  his  generation,  which  did  not  know  the  true 
literary  origin  of  the  Book  of  Enoch.  As  author,  St  Jude  uses 
texts  of  two  apocryphal  books,  according  to  the  common  opin- 
ion of  his  generation  regarding  their  value  for  practical  pur- 
poses. No  critic  can  contend  that  St.  Jude  would  affirm  per- 
sonally, as  author,  or  tell  his  readers,  that  this  apocryphal  book 
had  been  written  by  Enoch. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  how,  for  instance,  the  New  Testa- 
ment authors  make  use  of  the  common  opinion  of  their  genera- 
tion, that  the  end  of  the  world  was  very  near.  But  our  solution 
is  again  the  same:  the  sacred  authors  do  not  teach  this  to 
their  readers.  They  start  from  this  common  opinion  of  their 
time  in  teaching  the  necessity  of  saintly  living.  To  this  per- 
sonal teaching  of  the  sacred  writers  such  a  common  opinion 
was  a  very  fit  instrument,  which  they  could  hardly  leave 
unused;  for  God,  in  point  of  fact,  had  not  revealed  to  them, 
that  this  common  opinion  was  untrue. 

n.  Our  principle  applies,  of  course,  not  only  to  whole  pas- 
sages and  sentences,  but  just  as  well  to  single  words.  We  have 
thus  merely  to  show  that  the  sacred  authors  make  use  of  some 
words  as  representatives  of  their  generation,  without  afi&rming 
personally  the  truth  of  the  application  of  those  words  to  their 
subjects  in  the  Bible. 

A.  Let  us  hear  how  St.  Jerome  explains  the  fact  that  in 
Holy  Scripture  St.  Joseph  is  called  the  father  of  Christ  and 
the  Virgin  Mary  the  wife  of  St.  Joseph.^ 

"  Excepting  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  and  Mary  herself, 
and  some  few  others  who,  we  may  suppose,  heard  the  truth 
from  them,  all  considered  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  Joseph.  And 
so  far  was  this  the  case  that  even  the  Evangelists,  expressing 

* "  Adversus  Helvidium,"  n.  4. 
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the  opinion  of  the  people,  which  is  the  true  law  of  history  {qxm 
vera  historise  lex  est),  called  him  the  father  of  the  Saviour:  as, 
for  instance, '  And  he  (that  is,  Simeon)  came  in  the  Spirit  into 
the  temple ;  and  when  the  parents  brought  in  the  child  Jesus  ' ; 
and  elsewhere  *  And  his  parents  went  every  year  to  Jeru- 
salem.' And  afterwards  '  The  boy  Jesus  tarried  behind  in 
Jerusalem  and  his  parents  know  not  of  it. '  Observe  also  that 
Mary  herself,  who  had  replied  to  Gabriel  with  the  words  *  How 
shaU  this  be,  since  I  know  not  manf '  says  concerning  Joseph: 
'  Son  why  hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  usf  behold,  thy  father 
and  I  sought  thee  sorrowing.'  We  have  not  here,  as  many 
maintain,  the  utterance  of  Jews  or  mockers.  The  Evangelists 
call  Joseph  father;  Mary  says  he  was  father.  Not,  as  I  said 
before,  that  Joseph  was  really  the  father  of  the  Saviour:  but 
that,  to  preserve  the  reputation  of  Mary,  he  was  regarded  by 
aU  as  his  father.  .  .  .  But  we  have  said  enough,  more  with  the 
aim  of  imparting  instruction  than  of  answering  an  opponent, 
to  show  why  Joseph  is  called  the  father  of  our  Lord,  and  why 
Mary  is  called  Joseph's  wife." 

In  his  commentary  on  St.  Matthew  14,  9,  St.  Jerome  applies 
the  same  principle,  which  he  calls  **  the  law  of  history,"  to  the 
statement  read  in  the  Gospel  that  King  Herod  "  was  struck 
sad,"  because  the  daughter  of  Herodias  said:  Give  me  here 
in  a  dish  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist." 

St.  Jerome  does  not  believe  that  Herod  was  sorry.  "  It 
is  the  manner  of  Scripture,"  he  says,  "  that  the  historian  re- 
lates the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  as  it  was  commonly  viewed 
at  that  time.  (Consuetudinis  Scripturarum  est  opinionem 
multomm  sic  narret  historicus  quomodo  eo  tempore  ab  om- 
nibus credebatur.)  As  Joseph  was  called,  even  by  Mary  her- 
self, the  father  of  Jesus,  so  here  Herod  is  said  to  have  been 
struck  sad,  became  the  banqueters  thought  he  was.  The  hypo- 
crite indeed  and  the  homicide  simulated  sadness  in  his  counte- 
nance, although  he  was  really  joyful  in  his  heart." 

Thus  then,  the  great  scripturist  admits,  that  the  error  of 
the  banqueters  who  were  deceived  by  Herod,  was  the  origin  of 
the  common  opinion  among  the  multitude,  which,  according 
to  Jerome's  "  law  of  history,"  the  sacred  historian  has  com- 
mitted to  writing.  We  shall  see  that,  especially  as  regards 
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ancient  Semitic  history,  this  "  law  "  is  by  no  means  a  fiction 
of  St.  Jerome.  The  mind  of  St.  Jerome  is  clearly  this:  the 
common  opinion  of  contemporaries  contains  as  a  rule  true  his- 
tory: here  we  have  an  exception:  the  people  were  mistaken: 
but  because  it  is  a  "  custom  "  of  the  sacred  writers  "  to  relate 
the  opinion  of  the  multitude  "  there  is  no  error  in  the  Gospel, 
which  indeed  relates  the  common  opinion  of  the  multitude  with 
regard  to  the  sadness  of  King  Herod.  St.  Jerome  is  convinced 
that  this  time  the  common  opinion  was  deceived;  but,  in  his 
mind,  the  Evangelist  by  no  means  affirms  and  teaches  an  error, 
because  his  intention  is  to  relate  the  common  opinion.  Accord- 
ing to  St.  Jerome,  the  Evangelist  had  no  intention  of  guar- 
anteeing tiie  strictly  historical  truth  of  the  fact,  but  con- 
fined himself  to  mentioning  this  conmion  opinion  of  his  genera- 
tion. In  the  same  way,  he  says,  Joseph  is  called  the  father  of 
Jesus,  because  "  all  considered  Jesus  to  be  the  son  of  Joseph  " 
and  **  the  Evangelists  express  the  opinion  of  the  people,  which 
is  the  true  law  of  history." 

The  author  of  the  recent  book  "  Autour  de  la  question 
biblique  "  misunderstands  the  interpretation  of  St  Jerome. 
He  makes  him  say  that  in  the  mind  of  the  Evangelist,  to  say 
"  Herod  was  struck  sad  "  means  simply  **  he  simulated  sad- 
ness." This  is  false.  According  to  St.  Jerome,  the  ban- 
queters thought  the  king  was  sorry,  because  '*  the  hypocrite 
simulated  sadness  in  his  coxmtenance."  But  the  Evangelist 
writes  that  Herod  was  struck  sad  "  beca/use  the  banqueters 
thought  he  was,"  and  became  "it  is  the  manner  of  Scrip- 
ture "  to  speak  of  events  as  they  were  commonly  viewed  at 
the  time  by  all.  The  Evangelists  and  Mary  did  not  call  Joseph 
the  father  of  Jesus  because  Joseph  "  simulated  "  to  be  the 
father  of  the  divine  child  I  St.  Jerome  gives  quite  another  and 
better  explanation.  But  it  is  not  only  here  that  the  author  of 
"  Autour  de  la  question  biblique  "  misinterprets  the  true 
meaning  of  this  great  Father  of  the  Church.  Neither  does 
he  grasp  the  meaning  of  certain  other  passages  in  St.  Jerome, 
which  we  quoted  in  our  Critiek  en  Traditie,  and  in  which  the 
Doctor  Maximus,  when  properly  interpreted,  says  very  dis- 
tinctly that  he  does  not  admit  the  strictly  historical  sense  of 
some  biblical  texts,  and  that  for  this  reason  he  recurs,  either 
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to  "  the  true  law  of  history,"  or  to  a  spiritual  sense:  "  littera 
ocddit,  spiritus  autem  vivificat."  This  we  shall  show  in  our 
chapter  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers. 

Where  we  have  to  explain  the  fact,  that  the  Evangelists  call 
Joseph  the  father  of  Jesus,  Mary  the  wife  of  Joseph,  we  follow 
thus  in  the  tracks  of  St.  Jerome  if  we  say,  that  the  real  sub- 
ject of  the  affirmation,  implied  in  the  application  of  those 
words,  is  the  people,  the  multitude,  the  generation  of  that  time. 
The  affirmation  does  not  belong  to  the  Evangelists,  formaliter 
as  authors,  distinguished  from  their  generation  and  teaching 
this  to  their  contemporaries.  Therefore  the  Gospel  does  not 
affirm  the  truth  of  the  common  opinion,  which  it  follows  in  its 
manner  of  speaking. 

For  this  very  same  reason,  says  St.  Jerome,  the  Seventy 
had  no  reason  to  omit  in  their  Version  the  word  "  prophet," 
which  the  Book  of  Jeremias  applies  to  Ananias. 

In  his  commentary  on  Jeremias  28,  10-11,  the  great  inter- 
preter of  Holy  Scripture  writes:  "  The  Seventy  do  not  trans- 
late the  clause  '  two  years.'  Neither  do  they  speak  of  Ananias 
as  a  prophet,  lest  they  should  seem  to  call  him  a  prophet  who  was 
not  a  prophet :  as  if  many  things  were  not  spoken  of  in  the  Sa- 
cred Scriptures  according  to  the  opinion  of  that  age,  in  (or  o/!) 
which  the  events  are  related,  and  not  according  to  the  intrinsic 
truth  of  a  thing  itself  (quasi  non  multa  in  Scripturis  Sanctis 
dicantur  juxta  opinionem  illius  temporis  quo  gesta  referuntur, 
et  non  juxta  quod  rei  Veritas  continebat).  Even  Joseph  is 
called  in  the  Gospel  the  father  of  the  Lord."  A  little  further 
in  his  commentary  on  Jer.  29,  5  ff.,  St.  Jerome  repeats:  "  How 
could  Holy  Scripture  thus  call  him  a  prophet,  although  it  is 
denied  in  Holy  Scripture  itself  that  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
Lord!  But  truth  and  the  law  of  history  is  observed,  as  we  said 
before,  not  according  to  what  was,  but  according  to  what  was 
believed  at  that  time  (Sed  historise  Veritas  et  ordo  servatur, 
sicut  praediximus,  non  juxta  quod  erat,  sed  juxta  id  quod  illo 
tempore  putabatur)." 

It  is  evident  that  speaking  of  this  prophet,  of  the  father  of 
Jesus,  of  the  tuife  of  Joseph,  the  sacred  writers  knew  perfectly 
that  the  opinion  of  that  time— which,  according  to  St.  Jerome, 
is  at  the  bottom  of  those  words— was  not  true.  If  the  Evan- 
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gelists  knew  also  that  Herod  was  not  **  struck  sad,"  Jerome 
does  not  say  so.  The  text  of  the  Gospel  seems  even  to  exclude 
this  supposition.  "  And  the  king  was  struck  sad:  yet  because 
of  his  oath,  amd  for  them  that  sat  with  him  at  table,  he  com- 
manded it  to  he  given."  We  read,  of  course,  in  verse  5  that 
Herod  would  have  put  John  to  death,  if  he  had  not  "  feared 
the  people:  because  they  esteemed  him  as  a  prophet."  But  in 
verse  9  the  Evangelist  says  explicitly  that  Herod,  who  feared 
the  people,  was  indeed  "  struck  sad  "  when  the  daughter  of 
Herodias  asked  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  king 
granted  what  was  asked  "  because  "  he  had  "  promised  with 
an  oath  to  give  her  whatsoever  she  would  ask  of  him,"  and 
because  he  would  not  be  foresworn  "  for  them  that  sat  with 
him  at  table  ' '  and  had  heard  his  oath.  It  is  very  unlikely  that 
Jerome  should  have  misunderstood  the  clear  meaning  of  this 
verse.  Moreover  Jerome  emphasizes  and  repeats  that  it  is  the 
"  true  law  of  history  "  to  relate  the  common  opinion  of  the 
time:  he  applies  even  his  principle  to  this  very  verse  of  St. 
Matthew  I  If  the  Evangelist  Tmew  that  Herod  was  not  sorry, 
he  must  have  told  purposely  what  he  Tcnew  was  not  true.  No 
other  hypothesis  is  possible,  because,  if  St.  Jerome  is  right,  the 
words  of  the  Evangelist  are  bound  to  mislead  the  reader. 
Such  a  hypothesis  is  its  own  condemilation.  But  St.  Jerome 
does  not  say  that  the  Evangelist  knew  the  real  truth  and  thus 
purposely  misled  his  readers  1  According  to  St.  Jerome,  the 
subject  of  the  affirmation  contained  in  this  common  opinion 
is  the  generation  of  that  time ;  the  Gospel,  which  mentions  this 
opinion,  does  not  affirm  its  historical  truth.  In  other  words, 
the  intention  of  the  sacred  writer  was  to  relate  the  tradition 
told  to  him ;  God,  as  we  said,  did  not  reveal  to  the  authors  of 
Holy  Scripture  the  truth  or  imtruth  of  prevailing  common 
opinions,  if  this  revelation  was  "in  no  way  profitable  to  sal- 
vation."^ 

B.  This  exegetic  principle  which  maintains  that  in  every 
book  things  are  sometimes  only  mentioned  and  not  affirmed  by 

*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  believe  that,  not  the  Evangelist,  but  St.  Jerome  was 
mistaken.  King  Herod  was  indeed  "struck  sad"  because  he  feared  the  people. 
But  this  mistake  does  not,  of  course,  touch  our  question  about  the  exegetic  priH* 
otple  of  St.  Jennne.   Cf.  Against  HeMdiut  n.  18. 
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the  author  is  the  less  strange  on  the  part  of  St.  Jerome, 
becanse  it  is  applied  continually  in  his  own  works.  There 
was  more  reason  in  writing  commentaries  on  Holy  Scripture 
to  distinguish  the  author's  personal  interpretations  from 
other,  perhaps  heretical,  interpretations,  than  there  was  in 
writing  history,  to  distinguish  the  personal  affirmations  of 
the  writer  from  the  common  opinions  of  the  writer's  genera- 
tion, which  were  neither  prejudicial  nor  profitable  to  salva- 
tion. Especially  if  the  human  author  did  not  know  that  they 
were  untrue!  Especially  if  such  was  "  the  true  law  of  his- 
tory "  and  "  the  manner  of  Holy  Scripture  "!  In  this  case 
it  was  not  necessary  to  make  a  clear  distinction,  because  the 
original  readers  of  ancient  history— who  certainly  did  not 
find  in  the  Bible  all  those  difficulties  which  made  the  Alex- 
andrian philosophers  so  often  recur  to  a  '*  spiritual  "  sense- 
ought  to  know  this  "  law,"  at  least  implicitly;  just  as  St. 
Jerome  supposes  that  every  scholar  reading  his  works  ought 
to  know  that  he  himself  does  not  affirm  all  they  contain. 

So  he  says  for  instance  in  his  preface  to  tiie  Book  of  Jere- 
mias  that  his  commentaries,  as  far  as  affirmations  are  con- 
cerned, belong  as  much  to  the  ancient  interpreters— whose 
opinions  he  mentions  although  he  does  not  quote  them— as  they 
belong  to  himself:  "  ipsos  commentarios  tarn  veterum  scrip- 
torum  esse  quam  nostros."  A  man  who  does  not  know  that 
and  attacks  his  commentaries,  is  called  by  St.  Jerome  "  an 
ignorant  traducer  "  who  "  does  not  know  the  laws  of  commen- 
taries (leges  commentariorum)."  In  one  of  his  letters  to  St. 
Augustine  (LXXV,  4)  St.  Jerome  writes:  "  Storing  up  in  my 
mind  very  many  things  which  they  (scilicet,  the  works  of 
ancient  authors,  orthodox  and  heretic)  contain,  I  have  dictated 
to  my  amanuensis  sometimes  what  was  borrowed  from  other 
writers,  sometimes  what  was  my  own,  without  distinctly  re- 
membering the  method,  or  the  words,  or  the  opinions  which 
belonged  to  each.  I  look  now  to  the  Lord  in  His  mercy  to 
grant  that  my  want  of  skill  and  experience  may  not  cause  the 
things  which  others  have  weU  spoken  to  he  lost,  or  to  fail  o£ 
findhig  among  foreign  readers  the  acceptance  with  which  they 
have  met  in  the  language,  in  which  they  were  first  written. 
If  therefore  anything  in  my  explanation  has  seemed  to  you  to 
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demand  correction  it  would  have  been  seemly  for  one  of  your 
learning  to  inquire  first  whether  what  I  had  written  was  found 
in  the  Qreek  writers  to  whom  I  have  referred ;  and  if  they  had 
not  advanced  the  opinion  which  you  censured  you  could  then 
with  propriety  condemn  me  for  what  I  gave  as  my  own  view, 
especially  seeing  that  I  have  in  the  preface  openly  acknowl- 
edged that  I  had  followed  the  commentaries  of  Origen  and  had 
dictated  sometimes  the  views  of  others,  sometimes  my  own, 
and  have  written  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  with  whidi  you 
find  fault:  '  If  any  one  he  dissatisfied  with  the  interpreta- 
tion here  given,  hy  which  it  is  shown,  that  neither  did  Peter 
sin,  nor  did  Paul  rebuke  presumptuously  a  greater  than  him- 
self, he  is  bound  to  show,  how  Paul  could  consistently  blame 
in  another  what  he  himself  did.'  By  which  I  have  made  it 
manifest  that  I  did  not  adopt  finally  and  irrevocably  that 
which  I  had  read  in  these  Greek  authors,  but  had  propounded 
what  I  had  read,  leaving  to  the  reader's  own  judgment  whether 
it  should  be  rejected  or  approved. "  ' 
In  the  same  way  the  authors  of  ancient  profane  history,  e.  g. 
Herodotus  and  even  Thucydides,  remind  their  readers  occa- 
sionally that  they  have  no  intention  of  personally  af&rming  all 
that  they  write.  With  regard  to  the  relatively  small  amount 
of  materials  of  which  they  disposed,  and  the  still  very  imper- 
fect method  of  historical  study  at  that  time,  it  would  indeed 
have  been  impossible,  in  many  cases,  to  distinguish  the  strictly 
historical  truth  from  the  more  poetical  than  historical 
traditions. 

How  far  St.  Jerome  has  gone  in  applying  his  principle  of 
"  the  true  law  of  history  "  to  Holy  Scripture,  we  shall  see  in 
another  article.  This  is  of  no  importance  with  regard  to  the 
truth  of  the  principle  itself. 

III.  Our  exegetic  principle  which  distinguishes  between 
author  and  generation  is  entirely  independent  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  the  inspired  authors  themselves^  fcncw 
always  the  real  truth,  although  they  spoke  or  wrote  as  repre- 
sentatives of  their  time,  following  the  common  opinion. 

Nevertheless  we  do  not  see  any  reason,  why  we  should  admit 
that  generally  they  knew  more  than  their  contemporaries  about 
profane  things,  which  God  did  not  reveal  to  them.  

■  Speaking  a$  authort,  they  know,  of  course,  always  the  truth  of  what  they 
themselves  affirm! 
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St.  Augustine  says  they  knew.  But  the  theory  which 
forms  the  basis  of  this  opinion  of  St.  Augustine  is  false. 

"  The  question  is  frequently  asked,"  says  St.  Augustine 
("  De  Genesi  ad  litteram,"  11,  9,  20),  "  what,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  we  must  believe  with  regard  to  the  form  and  shape 
of  the  heavens.  For  there  are  many,  who  like  to  dispute  about 
such  things,  which  with  greater  prudence  our  (sacred)  writers 
passed  over  in  silence,  and  which  are  of  no  use  as  regards 
eternal  life ;  and,  what  is  worse,  who  spend  the  precious  time, 
which  ought  to  be  given  to  salutary  things,  in  the  study  of 
such  a  question.  What  is  it  to  me  whether  the  heavens  every- 
where encircle  the  earth,  poised  in  the  midst  of  the  universe, 
as  a  sphere,  or  whether  they  cover  it  on  one  side  like  a  disc? 
...  It  can  be  said  briefly  that,  in  regard  to  the  shape  of  the 
heavens,  our  authors  knew  the  real  truth,  but  that  the  spirit 
of  God  who  spoke  through  them  did  not  wish  to  teach  men 
things  in  no  way  profitable  to  salvation." 

Either  God  revealed  this  to  his  authors  or  He  did  not.  If 
He  did  not,  the  authors  did  not  know  more  about  "  nulli  saluti 
profutura  "  than  their  contemporaries.  If  He  did,  then  such 
revelations  ought  to  have  been  written  down;  because  there 
was  no  reason  for  revealing  a  thing,  if  God  would  not  commu- 
nicate it  to  the  readers  of  the  inspired  books.  In  any  case 
we  have  no  right  to  suppose  a  revelation  of  things  which,  in 
fact,  God  would  not  reveal. 

But  if  we  had  not  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  auihor, 
as  such,  who  in  his  teaching  has  his  intellect  supematurally 
iUnmined,  and  whose  thoughts  or  judgments  are  thus  in  a  cer- 
tain way  the  thoughts  and  judgments  of  God  himself— and 
the  man,  who,  in  mentioning  these  common  opinions,  is  simply 
the  representative  of  his  generation,  which  was  not  inspired— 
we  should  easily  understand  why  St.  Augustine  admits  that 
the  inspired  authors  knew  everything  about  a  subject,  although 
they  did  not  express  all  they  knew. 

In  his  interpretation  of  the  Bible  St.  Augustine  sometimes 
follows  nearly  the  same  exegetic  rules  as  the  Jewish  scribes, 
who  attempted  to  find  all  kinds  of  mysterious  meanings  in  the 
single  words  and  even  in  the  several  letters  of  a  sentence.  So 
we  read  for  instance  in  his  fifteenth  Homily  on  St.  John  a 
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trnly  haggadistic  interpretation  of  St  John  4,  6:  "  Jesus 
therefore  being  wearied  tuith  His  journey,  sat  thus  on  the  well. 
It  was  about  the  sixth  hour." 

After  having  warned  his  readers  in  the  very  beginning 
that  in  this  chapter  of  St.  John  "  trnly  the  things  there  said 
are  great  mysteries  and  similitudes  of  great  things,"  St. 
Angnstine  writes:  "  Jesns  is  weary;  and  weary  unth  his  jour- 
ney; and  sitteth;  and  it  is  beside  a  well  He  sitteth;  and  it  is 
at  the  sixth  hour,  that,  wearied.  He  sitteth.  All  these  things 
hint  something;  they  point  to  something;  they  put  us  upon 
the  stretch  of  expectation;  they  bid  us  to  knock." 

The  real  sense  of  this  interpretation  becomes  particularly 
dear  if  we  read  after  this,  for  instance,  the  31st  Chapter  of 
the  12th  Book  of  his  Confessions. 

"  So  when  one  says  '  Moses  meant  as  I  do,'  and  another, 
'  Nay,  but  as  I  do, '  I  suppose  that  I  speak  more  reverently, 
'  Why  not  rather  as  both,  if  both  be  true?'  And  if  there  be  a 
third,  or  a  fourth,  yea  if  any  other  sees  any  truth  in  those 
words,  why  may  he  not  be  believed  to  have  seen  all  these, 
through  whom  the  One  God  has  tempered  the  Holy  Scriptures 
to  the  senses  of  many  who  would  see  therein  things  true  but 
divers?  For  certainly  (and  fearlessly  I  speak  it  from  my 
heart)  were  I  to  indite  anything  to  have  supreme  authority,  I 
should  prefer  so  to  write,  that  whatever  truth  any  could  appre- 
hend on  those  matters,  might  be  conveyed  in  my  words,  rather 
than  to  set  down  my  own  meaning  so  clearly  as  to  exclude  the 
rest,  which  not  being  false,  could  not  offend  me.  I  will  not 
therefore,  O  my  God,  be  so  rash,  as  not  to  believe  that  thou 
vouchsafedst  as  much  to  that  great  man  (Moses).  He  with- 
out doubt,  when  he  wrote  those  words,  perceived  and  thought 
of  what  truth  soever  we  have  been  able  to  find,  yea  and  what- 
soever we  have  not  been  able,  nor  yet  are,  but  whidi  may  be 
found  in  them." 

Nobody,  of  course,  admits  this  extravagant  opinion  of  truly 
Jewish  origin.  But  we  repeat :  if  inspiration  was,  as  the  Jews 
held,  a  kind  of  mechanical  inspiration  or  rather  dictation  of 
each  word  ;*  if  in  the  sacred  writings  we  had  not  to  distinguish 

'The  trae  notion  of  inspiration  euppoees  the  words  themselves  to  be  in- 
spired— ^not  only  "res  et  sententiae."    The  words  were  chosen  by  the  sacred 
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the  a£Srmations  of  the  inspired  author  himself  from  what  he 
merely  relates  as  a  man  and  representative  of  his  generation : 
this  Jewish  opinion,  admitted  by  St.  Augustine,  would  hardly 
seem  so  very  strange.  It  would  even  seem  more  strange  tiiat 
the  inajHred  authors  sometimes  express  doubts;  as  for  instance 
John  6, 19. 

rV.  How  does  our  distinction  between  author  and  genera- 
tion agree  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Encyclical  Providentissimus 
Deust  We  contend  that  this  distinction  is  merely  an  appeal 
to  three  principles,  which  apply  to  biblical  passages  referring 
to  scientific  matters,  and  which,  as  the  Encyclical  says  ex- 
plicitly, apply  also  to  biblical  history. 

The  three  principles  of  the  Encyclical  are:  (1)  The  Holy 
Ghost  "  did  not  intend  to  teach  men  those  things,  which  were 
in  no  way  profitable  to  salvation."  (2)  Hence  the  inspired 
writers  "  did  not  seek  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  nature,  but 
rather  described  and  dealt  with  things  in  more  or  less  figura- 
tive language,  or  in  terms  which  were  commordy  used  at  the 
time,  and  which,  in  many  instances,  are  in  daily  use  at  this 
day,  even  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  science.  Ordinary 
speech  primarily  and  properly  describes  what  comes  under  the 
senses;  and  somewhat  in  the  same  way  the  sacred  writers— as 
the  Angelic  Doctor  also  reminds  us—*  went  by  what  sensibly 
appeared/  or  put  down  what  God,  speaking  to  men,  signified, 
in  the  way  men  could  understand  and  were  accustomed  to." 
(3)  In  things  which  do  not  belong  to  faith  or  morals  the 
Fathers  of  the  Churdi  simply  followed  the  common  opinion  of 
their  graeration.  In  those  matters  Uierefore  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Fathers  does  not  restrain  the  liberty  of  modem 
Oatholic  scholars. 

The  readers  know  what  "  to  signify  in  the  way  men  could 
understand  and  were  accustomed  to  "  means:  the  author  of 
any  hook  must  sometimes  necessarily,  in  his  manner  of  speak- 
ing, follow  the  opinions  of  his  time.   They  know  that  the  real 

•nthora'  nipenuitarally  elevated  will,  influenced  and  guided  hj  their  inspired  or 
lapematurally  illumined  intellect.  See  Critiek  in  Traditie  pp.  67-70  and  De 
KathoKek  1898  pp.  408  f.  Bat  this  notion  of  inspiration  is  the  very  opposite  to 
what  we  styled  here  a  mechanical  dictation. 
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subject  of  the  afltenation  contained  in  these  expressions  and 
"  terms,  which  were  commonly  used  at  the  time,"  is  the  gen- 
eration of  those  days ;  not  the  author  as  such.  The  Bible  does 
not  teach  that  the  earth  is  a  flat  disc,  resting  upon  the  waters, 
that  there  are  waters  above  the  firmament,  which  was  con- 
ceived as  a  solid  structure,  etc.;  because  the  affirmations  im- 
plied in  these  expressions  are  not  personal  affirmations  of  the 
inspired  authors,  as  such.  The  authors  use  these  expressions, 
which  represent  the  opinions  of  themselves  merely  as  repre- 
sentatives of  their  generation. 

"Haec  ipsa  deinde  ad  cognatas  disdplinas,  ad  historiam 
prcesertim,  juvabit  transferri." 

Applying  these  three  principles  to  history,  we  say:  (1) 
"  Qod  did  not  intend  to  teach  men  (such  historical)  things, 
which  were  in  no  way  profitable  to  salvation."  (2)  The  inter- 
pretation of  the  Fathers  in  merely  historical  matters  does  not 
affect  the  liberty  of  modem  Catholic  scholars,  (3)  Applied 
to  the  other  principle  ("ea  secuti  sunt  qua  sensibUUer  appa- 
rent"), the  term  "transferri"  can  not  be  understood  of  course 
in  a  mechanical  sense!  In  historical  matters  eye-witnesses 
are  the  very  highest  authorities.  Nevertheless  the  distinc- 
tion between  "  sensible  appearance  "  and  reality  in  history  is 
clear.  It  is  the  distinction  between  the  facts  or  events  and  the 
traditions  or  sources.  In  the  days  of  the  biblical  historians 
the  facts  themselves,  which  they  relate,  or  at  least  many  of 
them,  had  disappeared  long  ago.  They  could  not  perceive 
them  but  by  written  sources  or  oral  traditions,  which  are  the 
"  sensible  appearance  "  of  historical  reality.  This  principle 
of  the  Encyclical,  applied  to  history,  is  therefore  nothing  but 
St.  Jerome's  "  law  of  history."^ 

'  If  a  tradition  is  oral  and  related  ever3rwhere,  the  real  "  subject "  of  such  a 
tradition,  or  common  opinion,  is  evidently  the  generation  of  that  time.  Written 
sources  may  frequently  be  called  at  the  same  time  oral  traditions,  in  this  sense 
that  they  were  related,  known  and  admitted  by  the  people.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  written  traditions  were  generally,  in  olden  times,  merely  lifeless  photo- 
graphs of  living  oral  traditions.  Moreover  there  was  a  eommon  opimitm  re- 
garding the  v»ea  to  xchioh  hittory  might  he  put  by  authors  of  religious  books; 
taking  history,  either  in  a  rigorous  or  in  a  wider  sense,  as  they  actually  found 
it  in  the  existing  written  sources  and  oral  traditions. 
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y.  The  author  of  a  book  needs  what  we  called  canvas  and 
frame.  This  canvas  and  frame,  used  by  the  author,  are  the 
common  opinions  of  his  generation,  concerning  either  histor- 
ical or  scientific  matters,  which  the  author  himself  does  not 
a£Srm.  We  have  seen  that  in  those  passages,  where  the  author 
simply  mentions  a  conunon  opinion  from  which  he  starts,  this 
"  sensible  appearance  "  of  the  historical  reality  is  merely  the 
bad^^und  of  his  personal  teaching,  because  it  is  the  common 
opinion  of  his  generation,  whose  mouth-piece  the  author  is  as 
a  man,  but  not  fonualiter  as  on  author,  who  teaches  something 
to  his  readers.  As  author,  we  said,  he  makes  use  of  what  he 
holds  as  a  man  and  representative  of  his  time.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  we  understand  and  admit  St.  Jerome's  **  law  of 
history." 

Another  question  is  whether  or  not  history,  whose  strictly 
historical  truth  is  not  connected  with  a  religious  doctrine  on 
faith  or  morcds,  belongs  nearly  as  a  whole  to  "  canvas  and 
frame  whether,  in  other  words,  it  is  a  rule  that  the  biblical 
authors  merely  relate  this  "  profane  "  history  according  to  its 
"  sensible  appearance,"  and  "  did  not  seek  to  penetrate  the 
secrets  "  of  its  strictly  historical  reality.  St.  Jerome's  inter- 
pretation of  the  text  of  the  Gospel,  which  says  that  Herod 
was  "  struck  sad,"  and  his  appeal  on  this  occasion  to  the 
"law  of  history  "  seem  to  suppose  that,  at  least  here,  he 
ascribes  such  a  literary  character  to  ancient  history.  Other- 
wise his  appeal  to  this  **  law  "  or  "  custom  "  is  in  this  instance 
without  any  meaning.  But  we  leave  the  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion to  another  and  more  suitable  occasion,  where  we  shall  have 
to  deal  with  the  general  character  of  ancient  historiography. 
The  accurate  distinction  between  the  real  teaching  of  a  book 
and  its  background  is  a  question  of  literary  criticism.  Whai  is 
background,  what  is  personal  teaching,  is  no  question  of  prin- 
ciple, but  of  facts.  All  depends  on  the  literary  character  of 
ancient  history,  which  we  can  not  make,  but  must  take  as  we 
find  it. 

On  this  canvas  and  in  this  frame  of  the  conunon  opinions 
of  the  time  the  inspired  writers  have  painted  their  own  pic- 
ture. The  picture  must  necessarily  be  worthy  of  its  principal 
author,  the  Eternal  Truth  Himself.   The  very  idea  of  error 
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implies  here  contradiction.  But  the  canvas,  without  which  no 
picture  is  conceivable,  remains  of  common  human  origin} 

The  divine  picture  is  a  religious  picture.  But  it  would  be 
absurd  to  contend  that  for  this  reason  it  could  not  be  an  his- 
torical one !  The  religious  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament  cul- 
minated in  the  election  of  Israel,  as  the  people  of  Jehovah, 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  world;  it  reached  its  acme  in  what 
the  prophets  preached,  that  Israel,  notwithstanding  so  many 
dreadful  sins  and  terrible  punishments,  still  remained  the  peo- 
ple elect,  the  people  of  the  coming  Messiah.  This  religious 
teaching  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  history  and  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  history,  that  it  was  at  the  same  time  and  essentitOly 
an  historical  doctrine.  The  inspired  authors  had  therefore 
evidently  the  intention  to  write  history;  the  only  question  is 
what  kind  of  history.  And  this,  we  said,  will  be  examined  in 
another  chapter. 

Literary  customs  have  changed— a  natural  consequence  of 
the  difference  of  conditions  under  which  the  ancient  authors 
wrote  and  modem  historians  work.  Nowadays  in  scientific 
writings  an  author  has  to  guarantee  the  truth  of  all  the  opin- 
ions which  are  set  forth  in  his  book  and  do  not  belong  merely 
to  what,  at  the  present  time,  is  considered  the  form  of  his  per- 
sonal teaching.  This  form  has  become  much  less  free.  To 
relate  a  fact  means  to  affirm  it  personally.  Where  the  author 
makes  a  restriction,  this  restriction  must  be  each  time  explicit. 
Therefore,  if  readers  find  fault  with  our  studies  on  history  and 
inspiration,  we  can  not  appeal,  as  St  Jerome  so  often  did,  to 
implicit  restrictions!  But  if  some  isolated  expressions  seem 
to  be  lacking  in  strict  accuracy,  the  readers  are  kindly  re- 
quested to  explain  those  expressions  according  to  the  context 
or  general  tenor  of  the  whole  chapter. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  we  applied  to  history 
the  three  principles  quoted  from  the  Ecyclical,  we  shall  show 
in  the  continuation  of  this  study  that: 

1.  As  far  as  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  is  concerned,  this 
application  offers  no  difiBculty  whatsoever. 

2.  As  regards  the  distinction  between  the  author  and  his 

'That  gometimes  inspired  authors  make  uae  of  what  they  hold  or  feel  <M 
men,  even  where  they  are  not  the  representatives  of  their  generation,  will  after- 
wards be  seen. 
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generation,  that  is,  between  the  historical  reality  of  the  events 
themselves  and  the  oral  or  written  sources,  we  can  not  better 
explain  this  principle  than  by  studying : 

3.  What  kind  of  history  belongs  to  "  rndli  saluti  pro- 
futura  which,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  the  aim  of  the  inspired 
authors  to  teach  this  kind  of  history,  may  perhaps  not  be 
affirmed  by  them  personally,  as  authors.  Thus  this  study  will 
show  how  far  it  is  true  that  the  inspired  authors  do  not  always 
personally  affirm  the  strictly  historical  truth  of  the  sources  and 
traditions,  related  in  their  books.  For  so  far  as  they  do  not, 
we  have  to  apply  the  principle,  which  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween historical  reality  and  its  "  sensible  appearance." 

A  Difficulty. 

We  can  not  part  from  our  readers  without  first  having  met 
an  objection,  which  certainly  will  be  brought  against  the  thesis 
which  we  defend. 

Will  it  not  be  difficult  to  recognize  the  really  personal 
affirmations  of  the  sacred  authors  themselves?  How  will  it 
be  {Mssible  to  determine  accurately  the  limits  between  divine 
teaching  itself  and  those  opinions  which  form  merely  its  back- 
ground f 

Of  course,  the  boundary  between  the  natural  and  the  super- 
natural is  nowhere  clearly  defined.  But  we  shall  see  that  as 
far  as  the  religious  or  moral  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  concerned, 
our  principle  offers  no  difficulty  at  all.  Everything  depends 
on  the  intention  of  the  writer;  and  that  Hie  authors  have  the 
intention  to  teach  the  biblical  moral  doctrine  is  clear;  even 
though  this  teaching  be  delivered  in  the  form  of  history.  If 
occasionally  the  moral  teaching  of  a  biblical  passage  is  doubt- 
ful, we  have  for  practical  purposes  simply  to  compare  with  it 
other  biblical  passages  where  this  moral  doctrine  is  more  clear. 
It  will  moreover  be  very  easy  to  show  that  instead  of  finding 
here  a  difficulty  in  the  application  of  our  principle,  we  are  on 
the  contrary  quite  unable  to  defend  even  the  moral  teaching 
of  the  Bible  on  all  points,  unless  in  some  laws  we  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  divine  teaching  and  certain  customs  or  com- 
mon opinions  which  are  "  permitted  "  by  the  Bible,  that  is  to 
say,  which  in  reality  belong  to  the  generation,  because  of  whose 
"  hardness  of  heart  "  polygamy,  for  instance,  was  allowed. 
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We  do  not  maintain,  of  course,  that  the  religious  teaching 
of  the  Bible  is  50  clear  that  in  matters  of  interpretation  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Church  is  not  necessary.  Theologians 
sometimes  seem  to  be  afraid  when  they  find  in  the  works  of 
Catholic  critics  the  natural  consequences  of  the  very  doctrines, 
which  they  themselves  defend  against  Protestants. 

In  regard  to  biblical  history,  it  must  be  stated  first  of  all, 
that  wherever  a  positive  religious  doctrine  supposes  neces- 
sarily the  truth  of  an  historical  fact,  this  historical  fact  becomes 
per  se  a  "dogmatic  fact,"  and  belongs  thus  to  the  religious 
teaching  of  Holy  Scripture.  Therefore  we  have  to  deal  here 
only  with  those  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  whose  history  is 
independent  of  any  question  of  faith  or  morals.  In  regard  to 
which  there  is:  (a)  no  more  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the 
personal  teaching  of  the  author  from  the  background  of  his 
teaching,  than  there  is  in  any  ancient  Semitic  book  of  history.* 
(6)  The  historical  value  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  an  apologetic 
basis  for  its  religious  teaching,  remains  intact;  and  this  is,  of 
course,  from  a  theological  standpoint,  the  chief  concern.* 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  generally  sufficiently  clear,  what, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  author  himself  personally  affirms  and 

'Against  our  theory  some  readers  may  urge  that  it  seems  to  be  dangerous 
on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  its  application.  But  the  difficulties,  to  which 
they  refer,  do  not  result  from  a  fault  or  imperfection  of  that  theory,  but  from 
the  biblical  narratives  themselves.  We  can  not  make  the  Bible  more  easily 
understood  than  it  is  in  point  of  fact.  The  literary  character  of  ancient  narra- 
tives may  seem  strange  to  us,  who  live  in  quite  a  different  world  from  that 
of  the  biblical  authors.  The  only  way  for  theologians  to  resolve  the  difficulties 
is  to  become  critics  and  to  study  the  character  of  ancient  historiography.  We 
are  confronted  with  literary  factt.  No  theory  can  change  them.  But  we  have 
to  explain  them  in  such  a  way,  that  these  facts  do  not  imply  errors  on  the  part 
of  the  inspired  authors.  As  soon  as  we  know  the  factg,  that  is  to  say,  the 
literary  character  of  the  narratives,  the  application  of  our  principles  offers  no 
longer  any  difficulty.  If  the  opinions  of  some  theologians  do  not  agree  with 
those  foots,  critics  have  no  right  to  change  the  facts,  but  theologians  have  to 
change  their  opinions. 

*  See  further.  It  is  evident,  that,  if  the  world  could  now  see  e.  g.  "  the  Son  of 
man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  much  power  and  majesty"  (Matthew 
S4i  30)  apologists  would  have  additioruil  arguments  to  prove  the  truth  of  our 
Christian  faith  I  But  if  the  dependency  of  the  religious  doctrine  of  the  Bible 
on  historic  facts  were  understood  in  this  way,  no  telescope  would  be  strong 
enough  to  see  the  end  of  the  long  line  of  "  dogmatic  facts  " ! 
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teaches,  and  what  on  the  other  hand  belongs  to  the  background 
of  a  book,  and  which  therefore,  being  both  author's  and  read- 
er's starting-point,  is  simply  "  mentioned."  Nevertheless  we 
admit  that  there  are  passages  where  this  limit  is  not  clear.  In 
order  to  explain  the  consequences,  let  us  take  a  narrative  where 
it  remains  doubtful,  even  after  a  critical  analysis,  whether  the 
author  himself  intends  to  affirm  the  strictly  historical  character 
of  the  tradition  or  common  opinion  which  he  relates : 

1.  As  long  as  the  arguments  against  the  historical  character 
of  the  narrative  are  not  convincing,  nobody  is  justified  in  deny- 
ing it.  For,  in  any  case,  it  possesses  the  same  scientific  value, 
which  it  had  in  the  source,  made  use  of  by  the  biblical  author. 
The  only  thing  we  are  not  sure  of  is  whether  the  historical  truth 
of  this  source  or  tradition  is  warranted  by  divine  authority.' 

2.  Such  a  doubt  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  evident  doctrine 
of  St.  Augustine,  that  the  divine  authority  of  the  whole  Bible 
would  be  undermined  by  even  the  possibility  of  a  single  false 
affirmation  or  error.  Every  biblical  passage  enjoys  a  divine 
authority  if  we  take  it  in  that  sense  in  which  the  inspired 
author  has  personally  afirmed  it.  But  in  our  case  there  is 
only  a  doubt  as  regards  the  fact,  whether  indeed  the  inspired 
author  intends  to  affirm  personally  a  common  opinion  which  he 
relates;  in  other  words,  whether  or  not  the  scientific  value  of 
the  source,  quoted  in  the  Bible,  is  guaranteed  by  his  divine 
authority. 

3.  Some  Catholics  seem  to  think  that  the  whole  Bible  be- 
comes doubtful,  yea,  nearly  useless,  as  soon  as  we  admit  the 
possibility  of  even  a  *'  material  "  historical  inaccuracy;  that 
is  to  say,  as  soon  as  we  express  any  doubt  concerning  the  divine 
authority  of  a  biblical  passage  in  regard  to  its  strictly  historical 
character.  But  how?  Every  Catholic  knows  that  in  the  Bulls 
and  Encyclicals  of  the  Pope  we  can  rarely  point  out  a  single 
sentence  which  we  are  perfectly  sure  is  affirmed  by  the  Pope,  as 
the  infallible  Head  of  the  Church.  If  thus  there  are  so  few  sen- 
tences in  the  official  writings  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  respect- 
ing which  we  have  no  dovht  about  the  divine  authority  of  even 
their  religious  teaching:  how  then  can  some  Catholics  sound 

'Therefore  apologists  do  not  lose  any  argument.   Unbelievers  do  not  of 
course  admit  a  divine  authority  of  the  biblical  texts. 
oub6 
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the  alarm  if  we  have  to  admit  that  in  the  Bible  there  caa  be 
some  doubt  regarding  the  divine  authority  of  some  merdy  his- 
torical statements?  In  fact  the  passages  in  question  are  all 
of  less  importance:  the  truth  of  the  Biblical  religious  doctrine 
is  entirely  independent  of  them. 

We  do  not  by  any  means  lose  sight  of  the  great  difference 
between  an  Encyclical  or  Bull  of  a  Pope  and  an  inspired  book 
or  passage.  But  our  remark  is  nevertheless  perfectly  ad  rem 
with  regard  to  the  trouble  which  *'  would  "  result,  if  we  admit 
the  i)0ssibility  of  a  doubt  concerning  the  intention  of  the  in- 
spired author  to  guarantee  the  historical  truth  of  a  passage 
which  he  makes  use  of  for  a  religious  purpose. 

In  the  oral  tradition  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  sayings  of 
the  Fathers  and  the  Popes  regarding  scientific  and  historical 
matters  have  no  higher  authority  than  that  of  the  sources 
quoted ;  the  Fathers  did  not  know  anything  more  about  natural 
sciences  and  history  than  their  heathen  contemporaries.  Christ 
has  not  revealed  in  His  divine  oral  teaching  the  secrets  of 
strictly  historical  truth  with  regard  to  the  traditions  and  com- 
mon opinions  of  his  time.  Would  it  be  so  strange,  let  us  ask, 
if  in  the  written  tradition  there  were  related  some  traditions 
and  sources,  concerning  which  we  are  not  sure,  whether  God 
revealed  to  His  inspired  authors  their  strictly  historical  truth? 
Without  a  special  revelation  it  was  of  course  impossible,  in 
more  recent  times,  to  distinguish  in  the  later  traditions  the 
strictly  historical  reality  of  some  events— for  instance,  of  the 
days  of  Jacob,  Noe  or  Adam.  Would  it  therefore  be  so 
strange,  in  other  words,  if  sometimes  there  were  a  doubt, 
whether  the  inspired  author  really  intended  to  guarantee  the 
historical  truth  of  a  source,  of  which  in  any  case  he  could  make 
a  very  lawful  use !  If  in  the  days  of  the  Church  Christ  himself 
did  not  teach  men  history,  which  was  in  no  way  profitable  to 
salvation,  why  should  it  be  so  strange  if  the  inspired  authors 
of  the  Synagogue  had  not  taught  this  kind  of  history  to  the 
Jews?  The  inspired  character  of  the  Bible  does  not  require 
a  revelation  of  the  secrets  of  this  kind  of  history. 

The  Fathers  were  no  critics.  But  nevertheless,  as  we  shall 
see,  they  had  many  "doubts"  about  the  strictly  historical  char- 
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acter  of  some  biblical  passages.  It  was  often  on  account  of 
those  "doubts"  that  they  had  recourse  to  a  "spiritual"  sense 
of  the  biblical  texts. 

To  weight  Christianity  with  a  view  of  biblical  history, 
which,  when  confronted  with  the  facts,  is  at  once  seen  to  be 
refuted  by  tbem— is  a  responsibility,  which  no  Catholic  would 
take  upon  himself,  if  he  realized  it. 

HeNBY  a.  POELfi. 
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RICHARD  FITZRALPH  OF  ARMAGH  AND  THE 
FRANCISCANS  (134$^-1360).  I. 

The  history  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  has  yet  to  be  written. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  period  between  the  English  Inva- 
sion and  the  Beformation.  But  we  can  not  hope  for  any  final 
general  history  of  this  or  any  other  period  of  Ireland's  relig- 
ious life  until  the  ground  has  been  prepared  by  a  long  series  of 
special  studies.  We  may  well  expect,  however,  that  the  pres- 
ent revival  of  Irish  learning  shall  accomplish  this  task. 

The  Church  history  of  Ireland  in  the  period  of  which  we 
speak  was  naturally  formed  along  two  distinct  lines.  There 
were  two  distinct  peoples  in  the  land,  as  far  apart  as  the  poles 
in  language,  laws,  character  and  ideals.  They  had  little  in 
common  but  their  Catholic  faith  and  this  unity  of  faith  was 
utilized,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  medieval  conquest, 
for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  conquerors.  Eccle- 
siastical offices,  as  well  as  civil,  were  filled  by  members  of  the 
dominant  race.  Thus  we  find  in  Ireland  that  the  majority  of 
ecclesiastics  in  high  places  were  either  Englishmen  or  Anglo- 
Irishmen,  and  identified  themselves  with  England  and  the 
English  colony  in  Ireland  rather  than  with  the  native  race. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Anglo-Irish  bishops  was  Richard 
Fitzralph  of  Armagh,  a  man  who  has  not  yet  found  his  true 
place  in  Church  history.  He  has  been  passed  over  by  most 
Catholic  writers  as  one  of  those  about  whom  the  less  said  the 
better,  while  on  the  other  hand  Protestants  have  hailed  him 
as  a  forerunner  of  the  Beformation.  Perhaps  the  latter  esti- 
mate is  the  reason  of  the  former.   Both  are,  of  course,  unjust. 

"When  we  consider  the  liberty  of  thought  and  speech  that 
the  children  of  the  Church  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  universal 
Catholicism,  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  men  who  in  many 
things  contradicted  the  opinions  or  scored  the  vices  of  their 
day.  Nearly  all  such  are  claimed  by  many  Protestants  as 
**  pre-Beformation  worthies,"  forerunners  of  Luther  and 
Cdvin.   Perhaps,  if  there  had  been  more  of  such  men,  there 
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wotQd  have  been  no  Luther  and  no  Calvin.  Fitzralph  has 
been  hailed  as  a  "  pre-Beformation  worthy  "  for  having  been 
the  so-called  intellectual  father  of  Wicliffe,  and  especially  for 
his  attack  on  the  Friars.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  study 
his  manifold  activities.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  short 
sketch  of  his  life  with  a  detailed  statement  of  his  position  in 
regard  to  the  Friars.  There  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  study 
of  the  Franciscan  movement  among  modem  social  and  religious 
leaders.  They  find  many  parallels  between  the  social  and  re- 
ligious conditions  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  those  of  our 
day,  and  they  turn  wistfully  for  light  to  the  movement  that 
revolutionized  the  former  age.  Hence  the  importance  of 
studying  both  the  sources  of  weakness  and  the  sources  of 
strength  of  that  movement  as  it  worked  itself  out  historically. 
These  considerations  induce  us  to  confine  our  statement  of 
Fitzralph 's  contentions  against  all  the  Friars  to  their  bearing 
on  the  Franciscan  order  in  particular. 


Bichard  Fitzralph,  often  referred  to  simply  as  Arma- 
chanus,  from  his  See  of  Armagh  was  bom  at  Dundalk,^  County 
Louth,  probably  in  the  last  years  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
John  Prince  puts  forward  a  poorly  supported  claim  that  he 
was  a  Devon  man,*  but  the  tradition  that  he  was  bora  in  Ireland 
is  almost  universal,  and  is  borne  out  by  the  popular  name  of 
Bichard  of  Dundalk.  It  is  also  evident  from  a  letter  of  John 
XXTT,  cited  below,  in  which  he  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the 
diocese  of  Armagh;  but  no  other  connection  with  the  diocese 
of  Armagh  than  that  of  birth  can  well  be  established.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  of  mixed  Irish  and  English  blood.' 

Fitzralph  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
been  a  disciple  and  friend  of  the  celebrated  Carmelite,  John 
Baconthorpe.'  It  is  as  an  ex-Fellow  and  Magister  of  Balliol 
College  that  he  took  part,  in  1325,  in  the  decision  of  the  ques- 

'"Chronioon  Anglis,"  p.  48.   "Annals  of  Ireland  ad  an  1337,  1360  in 
CUrtolaries  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey"  (ed.  Gilbert),  II,  pp.  381,  393. 
'Prince,  "Worthies  of  Devon,"  p.  364  ff. 
'Irish  Eeel.  Record,  First  Series,  Vol.  I,  pp.  487-8. 
*Foxe,  "Acts  and  Moniunents,"  II,  749. 
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tion  whether  the  fellows  residing  there  should  be  allowed  to 
follow  any  other  course  than  the  Liberal  Arts.'  He  seems  to 
have  been  very  successful  in  the  role  of  teacher  at  Oxford. 
According  to  John  Leland,  besides  being  an  accomplished 
logician  and  philosopher,  he  was  so  exceedingly  versed  in 
theology  and  the  laws  that  the  whole  university  flocked  to  his 
lectures  as  bees  do  to  their  hives.'  Poole  rejects  the  assertion 
that  he  was  also  at  one  time  a  fellow  or  scholar  of  University 
College.^  He  is  mentioned  as  Doctor  of  Theology  in  1331  in 
a  letter  of  John  "y^TT  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  to  whom  this 
Pope  granted  the  faculty  of  assigning  to  Bichard,  son  of  Balph, 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Armagh  a  canonry  in  his  church  and  of 
reserving  for  him  a  prebend  of  the  same." 

There  is  an  interesting  notice  of  Fitzral^di  given  by  Wil- 
liam de  Chambre  in  speaking  of  Bichard  de  Bury,  Bishop  of 
Durham:  "  Continuatio  Historiae  Dunelmensis,  in  Historic 
Dunelmensis  Scriptores  Tres,"  p.  128,  Surtees  Society  Publi- 
cations (1839),  Vol.  IX.  Multum  enim  delectabatur  de  (comi- 
tatu)  clericorum;  et  plures  semper  clericos  habuit  in  sua 
familia.  De  quibus  fuit  Thomas  Bradwardyn,  postea  Can- 
tuariensis  Archiepiscopus,  et  Bichardus  Fyzt-Bauf,  post- 
modum  Archiepiscopus  Armachanus,  .  .  .  Et  quolibet  die  in 
mensa  solitus  erat  habere  lectionem,  nisi  forte  per  adventum 
magnatum  impediretur;  et  post  prandiimi  singulis  diebus  dis- 
putationem  cum  dericis  pmnominatis,  et  aliis  suse  domus,  nisi 
major  causa  impedirect.  Bichard  de  Bury,  perhaps  the  most 
romantic  *'  book-lover  "of  the  Middle  Ages,  criticises  the 
friars  of  his  time  (in  England)  for  their  neglect  of  study  and 
their  carelessness  in  regard  of  books.  His  Polybiblion,  several 
times  translated  into  English,  is  a  most  unique  plaint  for  a 
renascence  of  intellectual  life  among  the  children  of  St. 
Thomas  and  Duns  Sootus.  The  Dunelmensis  writes  probably 
of  the  period  subsequent  to  Bichard  de  Bury's  elevation  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Durham  in  1333. 

*  Fourth  Beport  of  th«  Boyal  Ccmun.  on  Hist.  MSS.,  PaH  I,  pp.  442-3.  The 
question  was  decided  in  the  negative. 
•"Comm.  de  Script.  Britt.,"  p.  372. 

'Poole,  in  "Dictionary  of  National  Biography''  (D  N  B.),  XIX,  104. 
'Bliss,  "Calendar  of  Entries  in  the  Papal  Registers  relating  to  Great 
BriUin  and  Ireland,"  II,  p.  365. 
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It  seems  certain  that  Fitzralpli  was  Chancellor  of  Oxford 
University  in  1333,"  although  Anthony  a  Wood  claims  that  he 
was  only  Gommissarius  or  Vice-Chancellor.^o  But  we  should 
expect  to  see  some  confusion  in  the  list  of  chancellors  at  this 
time,  as  the  office  was  in  a  state  of  transition  from  its  original 
functions  in  the  round  of  Episcopal  duties  to  its  academic  char- 
acter." He  was  appointed  to  the  chancellorship  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral  on  July  10th,  1334,^^  and  there  is  an  interesting  letter 
of  Pope  Benedict  X  ll  in  the  following  year  maMng  provision 
for  Fitzralph  "  of  the  canonry  and  prebend  of  Lichfield,  void 
by  the  death  of  John,  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  notwithstanding 
that  he  has  canonries  and  prebends  of  Crediton  and  Bosham, 
and  has  had  provision  made  for  him  of  the  Chancellorship  of 
Lincoln,  and  of  the  canonries  and  prebends  of  Armagh  and 
Exeter,  all  which  he  is  to  resign."^'  He  was  probably  about 
this  time  also  made  Archdeacon  of  Chester.  At  least  Le  Neve 
mentions  him  with  this  title  under  the  year  1337.^^  Li  this 
latter  year  he  was  raised  to  the  Deanery  of  Lidifield  by  provis- 
ion of  Pope  Benedict  XII."  He  retained  this  office  until  he 
was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Armagh  (July  31, 1346)  by  pro- 
vision of  Benedict  Xll.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  he  was 
also  the  choice  of  the  Chapter  of  Armagh,  which  attempted  to 
elect  him  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  appointment  was  re- 
served to  the  Pope."  He  was  consecrated  at  Exeter  on  July  8, 
1347,  by  Bishop  J ohn  de  Grandison,  assisted  by  three  other  prel- 
ates,^^  and  received  the  pallium  shortly  afterwards  at  the  hands 
of  the  Bishops  of  Ardagh  and  Cloyne.^'  But  already  on  the 
tenth  of  April,  1347,  Pope  Clement  had  commissioned  Arch- 

•  Poole,  1.  c  Ware-Harris,  "  Worka  Concerning  Ireland,"  I,  p.  82. 
""Faati  Oxon.,"  p.  21. 

"BaahdaU,  "Univenities  of  Europe,"  n,  pt.  U,  p.  364  ff,  418  ff.  Willard, 
"  Boyal  Authority  and  the  English  UniTeraities,"  paaaim. 
"Le  Neve,  "Faati  Ecclesia  Anglicana,"  II,  p.  92. 
"Blias,  op.  cit.,  U,  p.  624. 
""Fasti  Eocl.  Angl.,"  I,  p.  661. 

""Fasti  Eccl.  Angl.,"  1.  c.  Chesterfield.  De  Episc.  Cov.  et  Lich.  lapud 
Wharton,  "  AngUa  Sacra,"  I,  443. 

**  Bliss  and  Johnson,  "  Calendar,"  III,  217.  Tfaeiner,  "  Vetera  Monument* 
Hibernorum  et  Sootorum  historiam  illustrantia,"  p.  286. 

"Chesterfield,  1.  c.  "Ware-Harris,"  Vol.  I,  p.  82. 

"Bliss,  Cal.  Ill,  262;  Theiner,  p.  288. 
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bishop  Fitzralph  and  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  to  make  inquiry 
on  the  part  of  the  Holy  See  into  some  charges  brought  against 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  by  the  Bishop  of  Ossory.^"  It  is 
evident  from  these  various  appointments  that  Fitzralph  was 
held  in  high  favor  at  the  papal  court;  but  it  seems  certain  that 
he  was  never  made  Cardinal,  as  stated  by  Raphael  Volterra.^** 
In  1349  Archbishop  Fitzralph  was  charged  by  Edward  m  to 
plead  in  the  royal  name  before  Clement  VT  for  the  grace  of  a 
jubilee  on  behalf  of  the  subjects  of  the  English  Crown.*^  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  him  at  Avignon  in  August  of  this  year,  and 
it  is  this  visit  which  first  brought  him,  so  far  as  is  known,  into 
that  conflict  with  the  Mendicant  Orders  which  lasted  till  the  end 
of  his  life;  on  July  5,  1350,  he  presented  a  memorial  from  the 
English  clergy  reciting  certain  complaints  against  the  Friars.'^ 
He  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  had  much  aversion  toward 
them  at  this  time.  He  had  often  preached  in  their  convents  at 
Avignon,  and  in  this  very  year,  1349,  he  preached  in  the  Church 
of  the  Friars  Minor  on  the  occasion  of  the  feast  of  St  Francis.^' 
Still  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  position  as  Chancellor  of 
Oxford  and  his  views  as  a  Bealist  had  some  influence  in 
shaping  his  subsequent  attitude  toward  them. 

In  the  meantime  Pope  Clement  appointed  a  Commission, 
consisting  of  Fitzralph  and  two  other  Doctors,  to  inquire  into 
the  points  at  issue  concerning  the  Friars.  They  seem  to 
have  come  to  no  definite  decision,  and  Fitzralph  was  requested 
by  some  of  the  Cardinals  to  write  an  independent  treatise  on 
the  subject.**  This  he  accomplished  in  his  famous  work,  "  De 
Pauperie  Salvatoris,"  which  we  shall  examine  more  at  length 
in  the  course  of  this  study. 

It  was  probably  during  this  visit  also  that  Fitzralph  became 
interested  in  the  work  of  uniting  the  Armenians  with  the 
Church.  Negotiations  were  being  carried  on  about  this  time 
at  Avignon  between  the  papal  court  and  the  Armenian  prel- 

"BUgg,  ni,  227,  231  and  432;  Theiner,  286,  287,  299. 
*  See  Malone,  "  Church  Higtoiy  of  Ireland,"  II,  p.  36  ff. 
"Cf.  list  ot  works  infra. 
"Ibid. 

"Poole,  D  N  B.,  XIX,  196. 

"Cf.  "Dedication  of  the  De  Pauperie  Salvatoris." 
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ates,  Nerses,  Archbishop  of  Melasgerd,  and  John,  Elect  of 
Khilat.  Fitzralph  took  part  in  the  interviews  arranged  with 
the  Armenian  bishops,  and  at  their  request  composed  an  elabo- 
rate apologetico-polemic  work  in  nineteen  books  examining  and 
refuting  those  doctrines  of  the  Armenians  in  which  they  dif- 
fered from  the  Church.*'  The  work  is  entitled  "  Bichardi 
Badnlphi  Summa  in  Quaestionibus  Armenorum,"  but  the  first 
book  is  headed '  *  Summa  de  Erroribus  Armenorum.  *  '**  These 
studies  covered  almost  the  entire  field  of  Catholic  controversy 
with  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  and  also  furnished  a  notable 
contribution  to  Christian  Apolegetic  by  defending  the  religion 
of  Christ  against  Jew  and  Mussulman.*^ 

The  wonderful  knowledge  of  Fitzralph  in  the  domain  of 
Sacred  Scripture  was  used  with  great  effect  in  this  contro- 
versy with  the  Armenians.  He  borrowed  the  weapons  of  his 
opponent  (who  did  not  admit  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See), 
and  drew  his  argimients  almost  exclusively  from  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture. This  fact  makes  his  writings  extremely  valuable  in 
modem  controversy.  Indeed  he  might  be  said  to  have  already 
refuted  by  anticipation  many  of  the  errors  of  the  Reformers, 
and  he  spread  throughout  Europe  that  fame  as  a  theologian 
and  especially  as  a  profound  exponent  of  Sacred  Scripture 
which  he  had  already  enjoyed  at  home.  He  emphasized  more 
definitely  than  any  preceding  commentator  of  Scripture  the 
view  that  the  Holy  Ghost  did  not  form  the  expression  of  tiie 
sacred  writers,  but  only  inspired  them  with  the  content*^  of 
Scripture.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  to  show  that  he 
translated  the  Bible  into  Irish  as  conjectured  by  Foxe*®  and 
Bale,  and  seemingly  countenanced  by  Dixon*".  Foxe  (1.  c.) 
testified  to  the  existence  of  the  Irish  Bible  "  by  certain  English- 
men, which  are  yet  alive  and  have  seen  it."  The  story  goes 
that  Fitzralph  had  it  in  one  of  the  walls  of  his  church  with  the 
inscription  "cum  hie  liber  inventus  fuerit;  Veritas  toti  nundo 

"  Cf .  Belleshdm,  "  GescMchte  der  kath.  Kirche  in  Ireland,"  I,  S25  ff,  1800. 
"See  list  of  writinga  infra,  p.  — . 
"  Irith  Eocl.  Ree.,  I,  401. 

"  Kanlen,  "  Geschichte  der  Vulgata,"  p.  204,  Mainz,  1860. 
**  "  Acts  and  Monuments,"  II,  766. 

""Introduction  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures"  (Ist  Am.  ed.),  p.  140. 
"Rashdall,  "Universities  of  Europe,"  II,  pt.  II,  p.  541. 
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manifestabitur,  vel  Christus  orbi  non  apparebit,"  and  that  it 
was  found  again  about  the  year  1530  on  the  occasion  of  some 
repairs  on  the  church.  We  find,  however,  no  further  trace 
of  it" 

But  Fitzralph's  intellectual  activity  was  not  confined  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  fathers.  The  intellectual  re- 
vival of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  had  opened  up 
new  fields  in  the  study  of  Greek  science  and  philosophy  and 
Roman  jurisprudence.  The  scope  of  theology  had  been 
widened.  It  was  hencefofrth  that  magnificent  architectonic 
science  that  gathered  the  results  of  all  other  sciences  and  organ- 
ized tiiem  into  one  great  Catholic  system.  Hence  the  great 
men  of  those  times  were  men  of  encyclopedic  minds,  who 
reached  out  for  all  knowledge  that  they  might  adopt  it,  and 
incorporate  it  with  revealed  truths.  A  mere  glance  at  the  list 
of  Fitzralph's  works  is  enough  to  show  us  the  wide  scope  of  his 
intellectual  activity.  Eashdall  aptly  styles  him  **  the  greatest 
scholastic  luminary  of  Wycliffe's  younger  days."" 

John  J.  Gbeaney. 

{To  be  oontiiMed.) 
"Ushert  "Works,"  XII,  345.  '. 
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Sacrorum  Blbllorum  FragmentaCopto-Sahldlea  Mussi  Borglani, 

Vol,  III.  Novum  Testamentum,  edidit  P.  J.  Balestri  Ordinis 
Eremitarom  S.  Angustini.  Bomie:  ex  Typographia  Polyglotta 
S.C.  de  Propaganda  Fide,  1904.  Large  8°,  pp.  Ixviii -f  509. 
Tabnlffi  (1-40),  Roma:  Fototipia  Giulio  Danesi,  etc.,  4°.^ 
With  this  magnificent  Tolume  and  the  accompanying  album  of 
phototypic  plates.  Father  P.  J.  Balestri  completes  at  last  a  long- 
interrupted  publication  of  paramount  importance  for  the  study  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  versions  of  the  Bible,  the  Gopto-Sahidic 
Version  which  obtained  in  the  monasteries  and  churches  of  Upper 
Egypt  from  the  fifth  (if  not  from  an  earlier  date)  until  the  eleventh 
or  the  twelfth  century.'  With  the  exception  of  a  few  books  this 
version  of  the  Bible  has  come  down  to  us  only  in  the  shape  of  frag- 
ments, and  among  the  various  collections  in  which  such  fragments  are 
preserved  the  Musseum  Borgianum  imquestionably  ranks  first  for  the 
importance  as  well  as  for  the  number  of  its  manuscripts.  The 
publication  of  those  precious  relics  of  the  Church  of  Egypt  has  been 
one  of  the  longest  felt  desiderata  of  Biblical  scholarship.  We  feel, 
therefore,  particularly  thankful  to  Fr.  Balestri  for  having  resumed 
and  brought  to  completion  Fr.  Giasca's  edition,  so  long  suspended  as 
a  consequence  of  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  archbishop  and  cardinal 
rather  than  because  of  his  premature  death. 

Although  following  in  a  general  way  the  plan  and  the  method  of 
his  predecessor,  Fr.  Balestri  has  found  the  means  of  improving  on 
tibem  in  some  cases,  while  in  others  he  had  the  good  sense  to  depart 
from,  them  altogether.  Like  Fr.  Giasca,  he  gives  us  the  text  with  the 
strictest  accuracy,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  emendation  even 
where  it  is  manifestly  wrong;  but  instead  of  printing  the  text  in  a  con- 
tinuous way,  on  one  column  of  page-size,  he  reproduces  it  line  for 
line  on  two  columns  as  in  the  original,  so  as  to  make  it  easy  for  the 
reader  himself  to  account  for  the  number  of  missing  letters  or  lines 
when  the  Goptic  manuscript  happens  to  be  mutilated  or  illegible.  In 

*  Cf .  our  review  of  VoL  I  of  this  publication  in  the  Bulletin  Critique,  1886, 
pp.  01-43. 

*  On  the  Coptic  version  as  a  rule  ire  beg  to  refer  to  our  "  Etude  sur  les 
Terdtms  Coptes,"  Revue  BihUque,  Vols.  V  and  VI,  189&-1897.  See  also  Forbes 
Robinson  "  Egyptian  Versions  "  in  Basting's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible." 
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the  PFolegomena  (pp.  i-lxviii)  the  description  of  each  fragment  is 
carried  out  with  even  greater  thoroughness  than  in  the  preceding  two 
volumes.  The  religious  care  with  which  apparently  trifling  details 
of  a  paleographical  nature  have  been  noted  down,  will  eventually 
facilitate  the  identification  of  the  Borgian  fragments  with  those  of 
other  collections,  as  it  often  happened  that  a  manuscript  was  torn  into 
its  several  quires  in  the  hope  of  increasing  the  profits  by  selling  it 
to  different  parties.  We  regret  indeed,  that  it  was  not  thought  worth 
while  to  have  each  plate  of  exactly  the  same  size  as  the  original,  as 
was  done  in  the  Old  Testament  volumes;  but  this  small  drawback 
is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  handier  form  in  which  the 
plates  now  appear,  printed  as  they  are  on  strong  paper  and  bound 
in  the  shape  of  a  separate  album,  instead  of  being  as  before  printed 
on  common  material  and  folded  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

If,  however,  Fr.  Balestri  deserves  particular  praise  it  is  for  having 
known  how  to  remain  within  the  limits  of  his  task,  in  leaving  out  the 
text,  or  the  variant  readings  of  all  fragments  not  belonging  to  the 
Borgian  collection,  and  especially  in  giving  up  the  comparison  of 
the  Sahidic  text  with  the  other  versions  or  the  Greek  original.  In  the 
present  uncritical  condition  of  the  Texts  and  Versions,  he  judiciously 
remarks:  "such  an  undertaking  would  be  quite  premature  and  could 
only  lead  to  inadequate  and  erroneous  conclusions."  In  one  case 
only  were  variant  readings  from  other  fragments  than  the  Borgian 
ones  given  the  right  of  citizenship,  viz.  when  Woide's  edition  differed 
from  the  text  of  the  Clarendon  Press  manuscripts  which  it  purports 
to  reproduce;  in  which  case  Pr.  Balestri  gives  the  variant  readings 
from  a  collation  that  G.  Homer,  the  weU-known  editor  of  the 
Bohairic  version  of  the  New  Testament^  had  prepared  for  the  late 
Cardinal  Ciasca. 

But  even  restricted  to  its  own  limits,  the  material  on  which  Pr. 
Balestri  had  to  labor  was  extraordinarily  ample,  although  consisting 
merely  of  fragments.  If  some  of  the  shorter  books,  like  the  Epistle 
to  Titus  and  that  to  Philemon,  are  totally  wanting,  several  of  the 
larger  ones  appear  almost  entirely  restored.  Of  the  Go^l  accord- 
ing to  St.  Matthew,  eighteen  chapters  are  complete,  or  very  nearly  so, 
while  not  a  single  one  is  entirely  missing,  and  only  one  chapter  in 
each  of  the  other  three  Gospels  is  not  at  all  represented.  Several  of 
the  larger  Epistles  are  almost  complete  if  not  entirely  so. 

We  shall  not  insist  on  the  importance  of  this  publication  for  New 

*  Cf.  our  review,  BuLUEim,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  616-518. 
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Testament  criticism ;  the  subject  is  not  ripe  for  that  purpose.'  One 
remark,  however,  we  may  venture  by  way  of  conclusion:  if  we  are 
to  have  some  day  a  critical  edition  of  the  Versions  of  the  Church  of 
Egypt,  it  will  be  the  fruit  of  conscientious  and  intelligent  preliminary 
editions  such  as  the  one  just  issued  by  Fr.  Balestri. 

H.  Htveenat. 


De  Matrimonio.  Ad  Usum  Scholarum  ex  Summa  Theologise  Moralis 
exprimendum  curavit  H.  Noldin,  S.J.  (Eniponte,  Bauch.  Pp. 
203.   1904.  8". 

Father  Noldin 's  tractate  "De  Matrimonio"  has  been  out  some  time. 
Written  primarily  for  students  and  priests  of  Austria  with  whose 
matrimonial  laws  it  deals,  it  has  the  general  excellence  of  clearness 
and  orderliness.  The  publication  of  the  different  tracts  of  Theology 
in  separate  volumes  Uke  this  of  Fr.  Noldin  is  commendable.  A  priest 
in  his  active  ministry  will  take  up  and  carry  about  with  him  for  study 
such  a  book  when  the  larger  and  more  cumbersome  volume  will  be 
left  untouched.  We  think,  however,  that  the  present  professors  of 
theology  in  their  publications  would  do  well  if  instead  of  covering 
the  whole  matter  of  a  tract  they  would  direct  their  attention  to  a 
more  detailed  treatment  of  special  parts  of  it  of  more  actual  impor- 
tance, neglecting  those  portions  which  have  been  already  sufSciently 
expounded  in  our  theological  manuals. 

John  Webster  Melodt. 


Oe  Virtute  Justitiae  et  de  Variis  Statuum  Obligationibus. 

Auctore  Ad.  Tanquerey,  S.S.  Desclee:  Lefebre  et  Soc,  Tomaci, 
1904.  Pp.547. 

Dr.  Tanquerey 's  second  volume  of  moral  theology  has  just  come 
from  the  press.  Already  the  theological  manuals  of  this  writer  have 
merited  for  him  an  international  name  and  this  latest  work  "De 
Yirtute  Justitie  et  De  Yariis  Statuum  Obligationibus"  will  go  to 
sustain  his  acquired  reputation.  As  the  authors  of  our  theological 
mantialg  are  obliged  to  cover  a  wide  extent  of  matter  within  a  narrow 
compass,  the  student  of  our  seminaries  comes  from  his  course  very 
often  quite  unaware  of  the  grave  difBculties  involved  in  many  of  the 
questions  he  is  called  upon  to  study  and,  to  a  certain  degree  master. 
These  question  necessarily  dispatched  quickly  in  the  class  room  he 
sees  only  in  their  elementary  expression,  rarely  realizing  their  far 

■To  gratify  the  curiosity  of  some  of  our  readers  we  may  state  here  that 
the  four  famous  passages,  Luke  xxii,  43,  44;  John  vii,  63;  viii,  l-Il;  I  John 
T,  7,  have  been  designedly  omitted  in  the  Borgian  fragments. 
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reaching  grasp.  Again  any  idea  of  historic  growth  or  evolution  in 
the  subject  matter  of  his  text-book,  hardly  preseats  itself  to  the 
ordinary  seminarist.  Even  the  positive  law  he  reads  of  he  is  apt  to 
regard  as  having  existed  from  the  beginning  much  as  it  now  is— the 
several  tracts  of  theology  having  sprung  into  being  like  Minerva  fully 
equipped  and  developed  from  the  very  outset 

It  must  be  said  that  Dr.  Tanquerey  has  guarded  against  such 
results  occurring  in  the  mind  of  those  who  shall  use  his  manuals,  espe- 
cially this  his  last  one.  For  the  copious  notes  and  the  references  to 
more  extensive  works  that  abound  throughout  the  volume  prevent  the 
arising  of  any  complacent  idea  that  the  handling  of  the  various 
important  questions  is  anything  like  as  exhaustive  as  it  would  be  in 
a  more  special  treatise. 

Again,  the  student  will  gain  from,  this  handbook  a  notion  of  the 
character  of  growth  and  development  in  moral  theology.  In  the 
evolution  of  moral  science  we  must  distinguish  three  essential  dements, 
—principles,  institution  and  facts.  While  the  first  of  these  are  ob- 
jectively immutable  and  as  such  ind^endent  of  time  and  place, 
institutions  and  facts  are  ever  shifting  and  changing,  requiring  new 
applications  and  unforeseen  interpretations  of  ancient  principles. 
Even  these  latter  in  the  view  of  novel  conditions,  are  often  discovered 
to  us  in  somewhat  of  a  new  light.  In  his  "De  Virtute  Justitise" 
our  author  shows  that  he  is  conversant  with  the  changed  exigencies  of 
the  industrial  and  commercial  world,  and  has  formulated  his  principles 
accordingly.  In  the  tract  "De  Justitia  et  Jure"  the  one  subject 
calling  for  especial  treatment  to-day  is  the  great  question  of  Socialism. 
After  briefly  summarizing  the  three  different  phases  in  the  history 
of  this  doctrine,  the  author  argues  against  it  in  its  various  forms  with 
a  knowledge  of  his  matter  not  sufiBciently  evinced,  we  dare  to  say,  by 
all  Catholic  writers  in  their  contentions  against  Socialism.  Again  it 
is  his  recognition  of  present  economic  conditions  that  has  prompted 
the  author  to  give  a  more  detailed  attention  to  the  questions  "De 
locatione  operarum  seu  de  contractu  laboris"  and  "De  Speculationibus 
Bursae." 

But  it  is  especially  in  his  treatment  of  the  question  of  interest 
that  we  would  commend  Dr.  Tanquerey.  The  theological  student 
need  not  of  course  be  told  that  the  conception  of  interest  on  money 
loans  entertained  by  the  Fathers  was  radically  different  from  that 
which  obtains  throughout  the  business  world  to-day  even  among  m^ 
of  conscience  and  honor.  And  not  only  the  ancient  but  nearly  all 
the  modem  theologians  have  taken  up  and  repeated  the  views  of  the 
Fathers.    Our  author  after  giving  an  historical  sketch  of  the  doctrine 
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of  interest  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  among  the  ancient  philos- 
ophers, among  the  Fathers  and  in  the  Councils  of  the  Church  up  to 
the  twelfth  centory,  among  the  scholastics  and  in  the  coimcils  down 
to  the  sixteenth  century  and  finally  of  the  doctrine  of  'Benedict  XIV 
and  the  Roman  Congregation,  passes  to  the  modem  theories  on  the 
gabjeet  and  wisely  reaches  the  conclusion  that  in  our  altered  methods 
of  commercial  dealings  money  can  be  said  to  be  really  prolific  and 
that  the  contract  by  which  it  is  loaned  is  not  properly  the  one  dis- 
cribed  as  "mntuum"  nor  that  known  as  "locstio  pecunise"  but  is  of 
a  character  peculiar  to  itself  and  which  may  be  styled  "contractus 
erediti."  The  practise  of  our  modem  industrial  world  can  therefore 
within  due  limits  be  fully  reconciled  with  sound  moral  principles. 

John  Websteb  Melody. 


The  Principles  of  Moral  Science,  An  Essay  by  Rev.  Walter  Mc- 
Donald, D.D.  Dublin :  Browne  and  Nolan,  1904,  8°,  pp.  zi  +  250. 
This  volume,  dealing  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  ethics, 
is  one  which  will  amply  repay  a  close  ezamraation  by  the  moral 
theologifgi  as  well  as  the  stadent  of  ethics.  One  is  so  accustomed  to 
find  any  new  work  on  this  subject  from  a  Catholic  source  to  be  but 
a  mere  iteration  of  traditional  teachings  and  methods,  that  when  a 
book  appears  containing  fresh  views  and  important  deviations  from 
the  beaten  track,  such  boldness  almost  takes  away  one's  breath. 
An  inordinate  attachment  to  the  motto  jurare  in  verbwm  magistri 
has  led  us  to  forget  that,  like  every  other  science,  ethics  ought  to 
progress,  and  that  moral  theology  can  not  yet  claim  to  have  attained 
its  complete  and  perfect  development. 

It  is  not  to  be  imderstood  that  Dr.  McDonald  in  any  essentials 
strays  from  the  established  teaching  of  the  sehola.  On  the  contrary, 
the  main  purpose  of  the  book  is,  as  he  says,  to  defend  the  "definite 
system  of  moral  scioioe  taught  for  centuries  in  the  Catholic  schools." 
"When  he  parts  company  with  the  leaders  usually  followed  it  is,  in 
most  instances,  not  to  challenge  a  conclusion,  but  to  direct  destractive 
criticism  against  some  notable  principle  commonly  received,  and  to 
propose  instead  what  he  considers  a  sounder  one  for  the  support  of 
the  same  conclusion.  The  general  principles  formulated  in  the 
treatise  on  human  acts  he  looks  upon  not  as  axioms  to  furnish  a 
deductive  basis  for  inferences  concerning  the  particular  virtues,  but 
as  a  qmlhesis  of  conclusions  gathered  from  the  study  of  these  virtues. 
Hence,  these  principles  must  be  tested  by  measuring  them  with  well 
ascertained  special  conclusions  concerning  particular  virtues;  and  if 
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they  •will  not  stand  this  test  then  they  are  faulty  and  ought  to  be 
rejected  or  amended. 

Pursuing  this  method,  the  author,  underterred  by  the  prestige  of 
great  names,  impugns  the  validity  of  some  very  weighly  principles. 
For  instance  he  condemns  the  one  commonly  offered  to  justify  an 
action  from  which  flow  two  results,  one  good,  the  other  evil.  Again 
he  rejects  the  axiom  which  has  made  the  chief  dialectic  defense  of 
probabilism:  Lex  dubia  lex  nuUa.  We  doubt  whether  many  prob- 
abilists  will  be  willing  to  give  up  this  principle  for  the  alternative 
which  the  author  proposes.  On  the  nature  of  penal  laws  he  rejects 
the  teaching  of  Saurez;  and  his  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
natural  law  is  different,  though  not  fundamentally  so,  from  the 
classic  scholastic  exposition. 

A  merit  of  the  book  is  that  it  contains  a  sufficiently  detailed  ex- 
amination of  the  theories  of  Mill  and  Spencer,  comparing  and  con- 
trasting them  wiUi  scholastic  doctrine  in  a  manner  that  brings  out 
forcibly  the  weakness  of  both  forms  of  utilitarianism.  Concerning 
Kant's  system,  Dr.  McDonald  frankly  states  that  he  has  not  been  able 
to  tmderstand  it— many  of  Kant's  critics  leave  the  reader  to  discover 
the  situation  himself —so  he  confines  himself  to  noting  the  chief  diffi- 
culties in  which  he  became  entangled  when  endeavoring  to  make  his 
way  through  the  mazes  of  the  Konigsburg  philosopher. 

Full  of  acute,  and  in  many  places,  original  reasoning,  this  book 
will  prove  stimulating  to  the  student.  Those  who  will  refuse  to  sur- 
render to  the  Doctor's  argument— and  these  will  be  many— will  find 
their  reward  in  being  compelled  to  tiioroughly  re-inspect,  and,  in 
some  instances,  strengthen  the  traditional  positions  which  he  assails. 

Jaues  T.  Fox. 

St.  Thouas'  College,  Catholic  UNiTEBsnr. 


La  Bible  et  I'Histolre.   Par  le  R.  P.  Prat,  S.J.    Paris:  Blond,  1904. 

Priests  who  have  to  teach  biblical  history,  either  in  schools  and. 
colleges  or  from  the  pulpit,  nowadays  meet  with  many  difficulties,  of 
which  twenty  years  ago  their  predecessors  did  not  dream.  Nobody 
will  expect  them  to  solve  all  difficulties  unaided.  As  a  rule  their 
labors  leave  no  time  for  thoroughly  scientific  researches.  Nevertheless, 
not  only  in  scientific  reviews,  but  also  in  popular  magazines  and 
even  in  the  secular  press  of  the  day,  many  biblical  questions  are 
raised,  which  can  no  longer  be  ignored :  parish  priests  need  a  solution. 
Catholic  Scripturists  are  bound  to  speak;  it  is  their  duty  to  do  so 
cautiously,  but  clearly. 
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It  was  no  doubt  for  this  reason  that  Father  Lagrange  wrote  his 
"La  Metbode  Historique"  (3i6me  ed.  Paris,  Leeofifre,  1904)  and 
Father  von  Hummelauer  his  "  Exegetisches  zur  Inspirationsfrage" 
(Freiburg,  Herder,  1904).  Father  Prat  does  not  touch  upon  all  the 
questions  dealt  with  by  these  two  Catholic  scholars;  for  instance,  of 
the  book  of  Genesis  he  does  not  say  a  single  word.  Notwithstanding 
this  incompleteness,  "La  Bible  et  I'Histoire"  is  a  booklet  (61  pp.), 
which  will  soon  find  a  place,  we  hope,  in  the  libraries  of  our  American 
clergy.  In  a  few  pages  it  explains  the  true  principles  of  modem 
Catholic  ex^esis. 

The  first  chapter  contains  a  short  but  solid  refutation  of  two 
systems,  held  by  some  Catholics  before  the  appearance  of  the 
encyclical  "Providentissimus  Deus"  (pp.  11-18).  In  the  second 
chapter  he  examines  "the  distinctive  character  of  the  sacred  books," 
and  explains  the  connection  in  Holy  Scripture  between  divine  teach- 
ing and  the  scientific  and  historical  data  of  the  Bible  (pp.  18-30). 
After  this  he  indicates  the  specific  character  of  biblical  history  (pp. 
30-39).  Finally  in  the  fourth  and  last  chapter.  Father  Prat  shows 
plainly,  though  briefly,  that  the  inspired  authors  do  not  always 
guarantee  strictly  the  historical  character  of  the  sources,  which  they 
quote,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  (40-56).  In  his  conclusion  the 
learned  Jesuit  calls  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  fact,  that 
sometimes,  doubts  are  expressed  in  Holy  Scripture;  and  he  tries  to 
reconcile  these  doubts  with  the  divine  authorship  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings (57  and  58).  The  last  pages  of  the  pamphlet  are  an  answer 
to  the  objection,  that,  once  we  admit  the  theory  of  the  critics,  the 
sense  of  Holy  Scripture  should  everywhere  become  doubtful:  "On 
pourra  flairer  partout  une  m^taphore,  une  all^orie,  one  citation 
impUcite"  (59-61). 

This  highly  interesting  booklet  can  be  heartily  recommended  to 
the  American  clergy.  It  is  as  excellent  as  it  is  cheap.  Nevertheless 
it  is  onr  opinion  that  on  a  few  points  the  author's  solutions  of  difK- 
culties  are  not  quite  satisfactory. 

We  cannot  agree  with  his  explanation  of  doubts,  expressed  in 
Holy  Scripture  (p.  58).  Prat  seems  to  admit  that  the  sacred  au- 
thors, even  as  authors,  entertained  and  expressed  such  doubts  He 
tries  to  explain  the  diflScully  by  "I'union  admirable  de  la  nature 
et  de  la  grace  dans  la  production  de  I'acte  sumatnral":  the  very 
same  act  is  produced  by  two  causes,  God  and  man.  But  we  do  not 
see  how  this  distinction  affords  a  solution,  and  we  believe  that  those 
"doubts"  ought  to  be  explained  in  another  way.  God  cannot  be  the 
subject  of  a  doubt.    But  he  can  inspire  a  man,  without  resolving  the 
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doubts  of  this  man  with  regard  to  things  which  are  not  taught  in  the 
inspired  book.  Although  St  Luke,  for  instance,  had  been  chosen  by 
God  to  be  the  author  of  an  inspired  book,  he  had  doubts  concerning 
a  great  many  things  which  God  did  not  intend  him  to  write,  and 
therefore  did  not  reveal  to  him.  As  author  St.  Luke  does  not  write 
anything  else,  Acts,  zxr,  6,  but  that  he,  as  a  man,  doubted  whetiier 
Festus  stayed  in  Jerusalem  "eight  or  ten  days."  The  afiSrmation 
of  the  author  is  positive:  Festus  stayed  some  time  in  Jerusalem. 
The  length  of  this  time  is  indicated  by  the  author  in  a  vague  and 
general  way :  tide  man's  doubt  is  thus  merely  a  vague  determination 
of  the  oiject  of  the  author's  positive  affirmation.  The  supernatural 
intellectual  act  itself  was  a  positive  judgment,  on  the  part  of  the 
human  author  also,  that  is  to  say,  as  author.  The  same  must  be  said 
where  St.  Paul  affirms  that  he  does  not  know  certain  things ;  he  does 
not  know  them  as  man.  God  could  inspire  a  man  to  torite  his  doubt, 
which  revelation  did  not  resolve:  but  the  subject  of  this  doubt 
itself  or  of  this  lack  of  knowledge  is  the  writer,  not  formaliter  as 
inspired  author,  but  as  man.  He  is  inspired  in  writing  his  doubt, 
but  he  does  not  doubt  formaliter  as  inspired  author. 

If  biblical  texts  referring  to  scientific  matters  are  proved  to  be 
false  in  their  proper  and  natural  sense.  Prat  seems  to  admit,  that 
we  are  to  understand  them  in  a  figurative  sense:  "Mais  il  n'est  pas 
impossible  qu'une  decouverte  ult^rieure  oblige  k  I'abandonner  pour 
recourir  au  sens  figur^"  (p.  26).  But  how  is  it  possible  to  under- 
stand, e.  g.,  those  passages  of  the  Bible  in  a  figurative  sense,  where 
the  author  speaks  of  the  earth  as  being  flat  and  resting  upon  the 
waters  t  Did  the  men  who  wrote  thus,  believe  that  the  earth  rested 
upon  the  waters,  or  nott  We  think  t^at  the  only  solution  of  this 
difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the  distinction  between  the  affirmations 
of  the  author  and  the  echoes  of  the  opinions  of  his  time,  as  we  hope 
to  have  shown  to  the  readers  of  this  number  of  the  Bullbtik. 

  H.  A.  POELB. 

Aubrey  De  Vere:  A  Memoir  Based  on  His  Unpublie^ed  Diaries  and 
Correspondence.  By  "Wilfred  Ward,  author  of  "W.  W.  Ward 
and  the  Oxford  Movement,"  "The  Life  and  Times  of  Cardinal 
Newman, "  "  Problems  and  Persons, ' '  etc.  With  two  photographic 
portraits  and  other  illustrations.  London,  New  York  and  Bom- 
bay: Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1904.  8°. 

The  prose  of  Aubrey  De  Yere,  in  spite  of  its  correctness  and  the 
value  of  its  content,  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  It 
is  intellectual  and  reflective  prose,  but  it  lacks  that  charm  of  person- 
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ality  which  make  his  letters  so  interesting^  and  which  made  the  man 
himeslf  so  much  more  attractive  than  even  his  poetical  expressions. 
In  his  poetry  "Alexander  the  Great"  reaches  the  highest  mark  that 
can  he  set  by  any  reasonable  critic  for  unactable  but  sublime  tragedy, 
and  there  was  no  poetry  more  sincere  or  more  elevated  in  the  Victorian 
era.  The  pleasure  that  these  pages  give  through  their  presentment 
of  the  heart  of  the  man  will  endear  to  many  readers  one  who  gave 
much  that  was  good  in  him  to  the  public,  but  kept  the  best  for  his 
friends.  He  had  a  genius  for  friendship;  he  was  the  Horatio  of  a 
fortunate  circle  that  was  never  too  large  for  his  heart.  The  recent 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  Sir  Stephen— the  translator  of  the  odes 
of  Horace— will  perhaps  let  loose  more  reminiscences  of  the  De  Yere 
father  and  brothers,  and  there  can  not  be  too  many.  One  finds  in 
every  page  of  this  book,— so  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  edited  by 
Mr.  Ward,— a  stimulating  thoi^ht,  a  touch  of  wit,  wisdom  or  humor— 
a  photograph  of  some  celebrity,  or  an  anecdote  that  keeps  the  pencil 
of  the  note-book  maker  at  work.  It  is  as  full  as  the  memoirs  of  Grant 
Duff  or  those  of  the  Marquise  de  CrSquy.  Mr.  De  Vere's  admiration, 
for  his  father's  dramatic  work,  for  that  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor  and 
"Alfred's"— Tennyson's— is  inexhaustible.  He  quotes  Macready's 
opinion  on  a  much  mooted  question  to-day,  which  neither  Rostand 
nor  Stephen  Philips  has  settled  even  by  success.  "Amongst  other 
things  he  (Macready)  said  that  there  was  no  greater  mistake  than 
in  imagining  that  a  play  was  the  less  adapted  to  stage  purposes 
because  it  contained  eminently  poetical  passages.  No  passages,  he 
said,  tell  more  on  an  audience  than  the  poetical,  provided  only  that 
the  poetry  be  dramatic  in  its  character  and  introduced  appositely. 
Shakespere,  he  said,  was  as  wonderful  in  his  knowledge  of  stage 
effect  as  in  every  thing  else,  and  all  the  alterations  in  his  text  made 
by  managers  have  been  for  the  worse." 

The  heart  of  the  man  shows  itself  in  his  descriptions  of  his  ex- 
periences during  the  Irish  famine.  ' '  In  one  day, ' '  he  says  speaking  of 
his  visits  to  the  poor  during  the  famine,  "I  have  sat  within  nearly 
eighty  mud  hovels,  without  windows  or  chimneys— the  roof  so  low 
that  you  could  not  (in  some  cases)  stand  upright,  and  within  and 
around,  a  mass  of  squalidness  and  filth.  Many,  a  trait  of  native 
goodness,  or  even  refinement,  I  have  noticed  in  such  an  abode — many 
a  countenance  I  have  marked  traced  with  the  characters  of  goodness, 
long  endurance,  and  piety,  though  seen  dimly  through  a  veil  not  only 
of  pallor  and  smoke,  but  one  worn  by  the  blasts  and  rain  of  many  an 
adverse  year.  And  in  the  midst  of  these  horrors  I  have  seen  such 
strange  gleams  of  humor,  and  heard  many  a  sad  tale  told  with  a  gi^ 
indifference." 
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His  efforts  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  the  famine  were  unremitting, 
and  his  brother  was  not  less  energetic  and  generous.  The  letters 
which  tell  without  exaggeration  of  the  terrors  of  this  time  are  almost 
too  painful  to  read.  Prom  Rome,  in  1852,  he  writes  to  Mrs.  H.  N. 
Coleridge  a  note  which  shows  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  converts, — 
from  whom  only  the  fires  of  Purgatory  can  cleanse  the  Calvinism,— 
who  seem  to  think  that  persons  are  to  be  hated,  as  well  as  errors. 
"Do  not  imagine  for  a  moment,"  he  writes,  "that  a  convert  to 
Roman  Catholicism  loses  any  portion  of  sympathy  with  his  old  friends. 
I  find  exactly  the  contrary  to  be  the  case.  Rome  is  half  thrown  away 
upon  me  from  the  degree  in  which  my  thoughts  revert  to  those  whom 
I  most  value,  and  my  affection  for  whom  seems  to  make  newer  friends 
of  little  interest."  He  adds,  "I  do  not  think  I  could  have  continued 
a  Christian,  had  I  not  become  a  Roman  Catholic." 

This  "Memoir"  tempts  the  sympathetic  pen  to  go  on  for  many 
pages  and  to  leave  little  for  the  reader  of  taste  to  discover  for  himself ; 
Mr.  Ward  deserves  all  the  thanks  he  will  get  from  those  who  know 
a  good  book  when  they  see  it. 

Maubice  Pbancis  Eagan. 


A  History  of  Criticism  and  Literary  Taste  in  Europe :  From  the 
Earliest  Texts  to  the  Present  Day.    By  George  Saintsbury,  M.A. 
(Oxon:  Hon.  H.  D.  Aberd),  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    1904.    8°.  Volume 
III,  Modern  Criticism.    New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  and  Co. 
The  periods  with  which  Mr.  Saintsbury  dealt  in  his  two  previous 
volumes  of  this  work  were  more  remote  from  the  interest  of  the  mass 
of  modems  than  those  covered  by  this  volume.    He  has  not  escaped 
the  censure  of  philologists,  which,  in  one  or  two  instances,  he  seems  to 
have  deserved,  and,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  attitude  towards  their 
methods  has  been  in  no  wise  conciliating.    The  professional  classical 
philologist  may  be  exacting  and  sometimes  .excessively  dogmatic,  but, 
at  least,  he  submits  his  results  to  a  scientific  test.    The  literary- 
critic  who  tries  to  isolate  literature,  as  Mr.  Saintsbury  does,  may 
become  just  as  irritatingly  dogmatic  without  offering  his  conclusion  to 
any  test  more  convincing  than  his  own  opinions.   The  scholarship  and 
industry  evinced  in  this  work  are  equalled  only  by  the  abundant 
enei^  and  inexhaustible  freshness  of  mind  it  shows  on  every  page. 
Mr.  Saintsbury  cannot  be  reasonably  accused  of  "amateurishness" 
and  "superficiality,"  as  some  of  his  more  exacting  critics  have  care- 
lessly phrased  it,  but  any  critic  of  the  school  of  Anatole  France  must 
be  prepared  to  hear  such  objections  made  to  his  presentment  when  he 
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assames  to  write  "history"  and  not  "impressions."  It  is  mmsual 
to  name  Saintsbury  and  France  in  the  same  paragraph  unless  by  way 
of  antithesis,  and  yet  there  are  many  passages  in  this  third  volume 
that  are  "inspirational"  rather  than  accurately  historical.  At  the 
same  time,  "A  History  of  Criticism"  is  the  most  valuable  work  of 
its  kind  yet  produced  in  English.  It  does  not  make  an  epoch,  but 
it  marks  an  epoch — an  epoch  when  the  serious  student  of  literature 
must  acknowledge  that  criticism  itself  amounts,  in  importance,  to 
a  branch  of  literature  which  should  be  treated  by  itself,  and  which 
demands  the  highest  qualities  of  the  mind,  the  most  exact  knowledge, 
the  widest  grasp,  the  strictest  concentration,  and  the  exactest  balance. 
"Whether  it  is  a  sign  of  decay  or  not,  the  time  has  come,  especially 
in  France,  when  authors  would  have  littie  to  do,  if  they  did  not 
write  about  one  another. 

This  volume  deserves  more  attention  than  space  permits.  The 
appendix,— a  kind  of  waste  basket  adorned  with  British  colors,— into 
which  Mr.  Saintsbury  puts  "American  criticism"— is  a  part  of  the 
work  which  he  might,  to  his  own  credit,  have  omitted.  A  certain 
condescension  in  foreigners— handsomely  celebrated  by  one  of  our 
own  critics,— is  delightfully  evident  here.  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  flippant 
in  an  elq>hantLne  way  and  always  engagingly  kind;  but  he  is  so  im- 
portant,- he  has  done  so  much  to  destroy  the  mere  dilettante  and 
belletrist,  that  one  hates  to  see  him  in  the  attitude  of  Pooh-Bah,  in 
Mr.  Gilbert's  very  literary  book  of  the  opera  of  the  "Mikado."  He 
greets  the  American  critics  with  such  evident  benevolence  that  the 
modem  barbarians  will  almost  forgive  his  pleasant  salutation:  "If 
all  living  American  critics  were  to  be  carried  oS  by  a  special  epidemic, 
I  diould  be  sorry  for  two  reasons— first  of  all,  because  several  of 
tibem  are  my  personal  friends,  and,  secondly,  because  I  should  have 
to  extend  this  preface  to  an  almost  unmanageable  length."  The  ap- 
pendix concerns  itself,  following  the  scheme  of  the  book,  with  dead 
authors.  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  fair  enough  to  Sydney  Lanier,  who  was, 
first  of  all,  a  poet  and  an  impressionist  and  litUe  of  a  critic;  and 
he  does  justice  to  Ticknor.  Of  Poe's  "Rationale  of  Verse,"  he  says, 
truly,  "it  is  one  of  the  best  things  ever  written  on  English  poetry," 
but  he  adds,  with  just  a  touch  of  condescension,  that  it  is,  "quite 
astonishingly  original." 

To  return  to  Ticknor— it  strengthens  respect  for  Mr.  Saintsbury 's 
perception  to  note  his  saying  that  the  "History  of  Spanish  Litera- 
ture" is  likely  to  retain  its  position,  not  merely  as  a  classic,  but  as 
an  authority.  Mr.  Saintsbury  implies  as  a  fault  in  Ticknor  that  he 
is  rather  less  of  a  critic  than  he  is  of  a  historian,— his  grouping  of 
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facts,  his  inTestigation  and  connections  are  all  a  little  superior  to 
his  appreciation  pure  and  simple.  The  objection  reversed,  may 
apply  to  Mr.  Saintsbnry's  point  of  view  and  method;  it  ought  to 
be  remembered  that  Ticknor  set  out  to  be  a  historian,  and  fulMed 
his  purpose;  but  "the  lesson  of  criticism,"  as  Mr.  Saintsbury  says, 
"is  tolerance." 

Maukicb  Fbancs  Eoan. 


The  Arab  Conquest  of  Egypt  and  the  Last  Thirty  Years  of  the 
Roman  Dominion.  By  Alfred  J.  Butler.  Oxford:  Clarmdon 
Press,  1902.    8°,  pp.  zxziv  +  563. 

The  Btoiy  that  Dr.  Butler  relates  of  the  conquest  in  the  seventh 
century  by  the  followers  of  Mohammed  of  a  province  that  ranked 
among  the  most  important  in  the  possession  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  of 
great  historical  interest.  Eventful  as  this  conquest  was  there  were 
few  problems  in  history  more  obscure  than  that  which  related  to  the 
invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs,  and  their  rapid  subjugation  of  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile.  All  that  was  known  on  the  subject  until  recently 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  The  Arab  general  * Amr,  probably 
aware  of  the  internal  dissensions  of  Egypt,  invaded  that  country  in 
639  or  640,  and  was  received  by  the  Jacobite  Copts  rather  as  a  de- 
liverer than  as  a  conqueror.  Perenum  or  Farma  was  taken  with  the 
help  of  the  friendly  Copts.  Subsequently  'Amr  defeated  the  im- 
perial forces  in  two  battle  and  after  a  siege  of  several  months  cap- 
tured the  strong  fortress  of  Babylon.  The  fall  of  this  stronghold 
decided  Mukaukas,  the  Coptic  Gk>vemor  of  Egypt,  "to  yield  to  the 
Arabs,  and  exchange  the  yoke  of  Constantinople  for  the  yoke  of 
Mecca";  the  Gktvemor  made  peace  with  the  conqueror  and  agreed  on 
behalf  of  the  Copts  to  pay  a  moderate  tribute.  From  Babylon  'Amr 
marched  on  Alexandria,  and  en  route  defeated  the  Romans  in  several 
battles.  After  a  siege  of  fourteen  months  Alexandria  yielded  and  in 
December,  641,  the  victorious  Muslim  general  made  his  entry.  Such 
in  substance  was  the  history  of  the  Arab  conquest  of  Egypt  hitherto 
current.  The  work  of  Dr.  Butler  will  necessitate  a  general  revision 
of  the  accounts  of  this  event  previously  accepted.  How  difficult  was 
the  task  the  author  has  so  well  performed  we  learn  from  his  preface. 
The  meager  and  unsatisfactory  chronicles  of  Byzantine  writers  like 
Theophanes  and  Nicephoras,  had  to  be  supplemented,  and  still  oftener 
corrected,  by  the  scattered  references  in  a  host  of  Arab,  Coptic  and 
Syrian  writers.  Of  the  new  documents  at  the  disposal  of  the  author 
he  assigns  the  first  place  to  the  Chronicle  of  John,  a  Coptic  bishop 
of  Nikiou  who  was  bom  about  the  time  of  the  Conquest  and  wrote 
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towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  "It  is  the  acquisition  of 
John's  MS.  hy  the  British  Abyssinian  expedition  which  has  made  it 
possible  to  write  a  history  of  the  Arab  conquest  of  Egypt"  ^P-  i^)- 
This  work  of  John  of  NiMou,  originally  writted  partly  in  Coptic  and 
partly  in  Greek,  now  exists  only  in  an  Ethiopic  version  translated 
by  Zotenberg.  In  the  MSS.  of  the  version  there  are  unfortunately 
many  corruptions  and  lacunse ;  the  most  serious  of  the  latter  concern 
the  period  from  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius  to  the  arrival 
of  '  Amr  before  Babylon  (610-640).  What  rmains  of  the  Chronicle 
is  however  of  great  importance  and  is  regarded  by  the  author  as  of 
"unimpeachable  authority." 

Founding  his  revised  narrative  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  on  this 
authority,  supplemented  wherever  possible  by  many  other  writers, 
Dr.  Butler  opens  his  work  with  the  Revolt  of  Heraclius.  And  even 
in  this  first  chapter  the  author  parts  company  with  the  historians 
who  have  followed  Gibbon  in  accepting  the  story  of  a  race  for  an 
Empire  between  the  younger  Heraclius  and  his  friend  Nicetas.  The 
author  regards  this  account  of  Heraclius'  plan  of  campaign  as 
"childish,"  and  after  examining  his  reasons  for  this  conclusion  one 
cannot  help  agreeing  with  him.  For,  in  the  supposed  competition 
scarcely  would  there  be  one  chance  in  a  hundred  in  favor  of  Nicetas. 
Heraclius  proceeding  by  sea  had  little  or  no  obstacle  to  encounter, 
except  the  possible  one  from  the  elements;  but,  on  the  competition 
theory,  Nicetas  had  to  march  to  Egypt,  there  encounter  and  overthrow 
the  army  of  occupation  commanded  by  officers  of  Phocas,  and  then  con- 
tinue his  long  and  difficult  journey  by  land  through  Palestine,  Syria, 
Gilicia  and  Asia  Minor,  on  his  way  to  the  imperial  capital.  Had 
Nicetas  accepted  a  proposition  such  as  that  he  has  been  supposed  to 
■have  agreed  to  he  would  certainly  not  deserve  to  be  esteemed  for  a 
large  degree  of  mental  acuteness.  It  is  much  more  natural  to  sup- 
pose, as  Dr.  Butler  points  out,  that  his  real  and  only  objective  was 
Egypt,  the  source  of  the  imperial  capital's  food  supply,  which  he  was 
to  conquer  and  hold  for  his  colleague  Heraclius. 

In  the  history  of  the  Arab  conquest  of  Egypt  the  leading  parts 
in  what  was  destined  to  be  a  great  historical  tragedy  were  played  by 
three  persons:  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  the  Patriarch  Cyrus  and  the 
Arab  General  'Amr.  The  Emperor  Heracilus  mounted  the  imperial 
throne  at  a  time  when  the  very  existence  of  the  Roman  Empire  was 
threatened  by  the  powerful  Chosroes,  king  of  the  Persians.  Was  the 
young  Emperor  equal  to  the  task  of  hurling  back  the  invaders  whose 
forefathers  had  so  often  experienced  disaster  and  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  a  Roman  Emperor  t    Or  on  the  other  hand  was  the  taunt  of  the 
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dethroned  tyrant  Phocas,  "Are  you  the  man  to  govern  the  Empire 
better!"  to  prove  well-founded t  At  first  it  seemed  as  though  the 
sneering  scepticism  of  Phocas  accurately  enough  summed  up  the 
limitations  of  Heraclius.  Four  years  after  his  coronation,  in  614, 
the  Persian  hosts  invaded  Syria,  and  by  the  end  of  May  of  the  follow- 
ing year  they  were  masters  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  autumn,  of  616 
Chosroes,  having  subjected  to  his  rule  one  fair  province  of  the 
Empire,  advanced  to  the  conquest  of  the  still  more  important 
province  of  Egypt.  In  the  spring  of  617  the  strong  fortress  of 
Babylon  at  the  head  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile  was  taken,  and  by  the 
end  of  this  year  the  capital  of  the  province,  the  strongly  fortified 
city  of  Alexandria,  was  occupied  by  the  Persian  army. 

Nor  did  the  triumphant  progress  of  the  Persians  stop  with  their 
conquest  of  Egypt;  they  swept  across  Asia  Minor  and  entered  the 
city  of  Chalcedon  whence  they  could  see  the  capital  of  the  Empire 
itself,  from  which  only  the  Bosphorus  separated  them.  Heraclius 
was  equally  unfortunate  in  defending  his  European  territories: 
hordes  of  Tartars  and  Huns  roamed  at  will  through  the  province  of 
Thrace  up  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 

And  while  his  Empire  was  thus  rapidly  dismembered  how  was  the 
Emperor  occupied  t  In  his  fight  for  an  empire  he  had  proved  him- 
self an  able  and  energetic  commander;  but  once  seated  on  the  imperial 
throne  discouragement  at  the  disorganization  he  encountered  seems  to 
have  taken  complete  possession  of  him.  It  was  at  one  time  even  be- 
lieved that  he  meditated  abdication  and  Sight  from  his  capital.  But 
here  the  Patriarch  Sergius  interposed,  and  by  his  exhortations  brought 
Heraclius  to  register  a  solemn  vow  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  that 
he  would  fight  as  became  a  Roman  Emperor  for  the  deliverance  of 
his  dominions  from  a  barbarian  yoke. 

How  well  Heraclius  kept  his  vow  his  wonderful  campaign  against 
the  Persians  showed.  In  the  spring  of  622  the  Emperor  took  the  field, 
and  six  years  later  the  last  Persian  had  disappeared  from  the  soil  of 
the  empire.  The  great  Chosroes  himself,  after  the  capture  of  Dasta- 
gerd,  sought  refuge  in  flight;  but  he  was  not  destined  long  to  sur- 
vive so  many  disasters :  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  successor  Siroes, 
and  was  put  to  death.  Covered  with  glory  the  Emperor  returned 
home,  and  in  the  year  629  the  Holy  Cross,  which  he  had  recovered  from 
tiie  Persians,  was  restored  to  its  former  place  in  the  Holy  City. 

Heraclius  was  now  &e  hero  of  Christendom.  The  great  war  he 
had  so  triumphantly  waged  was  primarily  a  holy  war;  the  victor, 
consequently,  deserved  and  received  the  thanks  of  Christians  the 
world  over.    But  as  so  often  happens  in  the  careers  of  men,  the 
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moment  of  his  greatest  triumph  marked  the  beginning  of  his  decline. 
"While  still  in  Jerusalem  accusations  against  the  Jews  began  to  pour 
in  from  all  sides  to  the  Emperor.  The  Jews  were  charged,  and  our 
author  regards  the  charge  as  "probably  true,"  with  "more  guilt 
than  the  Persians  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Christians  and  the  demolition 
and  burning  of  the  Churches."  The  Emperor  was  evidently  con- 
vinced that  the  Jews  were  guilly.  He  issued  an  edict  expelling  them 
from  Jerusalem  and  forbidding  them  to  come  within  three  miles  of 
the  city  in  future.  A  deplorable  massacre  of  the  Jews  followed, 
sanctioned,  the  author  thinks,  by  Heradius.  It  was  about  this  time 
also  that  the  project  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  Monophysite  heretics 
with  the  Church  began  to  take  definite  form.  Several  years  previously 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Sei^us,  had  proposed  a  compromise 
to  the  Emperor  which,  he  thought,  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Mono- 
physites.  While  holding  fast  to  the  definition  of  Chalcedon  relative 
to  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  Sergius  put  forward  the  opinion  that 
nevertheless  in  the  "Word  Incarnate  there  is  but  one  operation." 
Among  the  earliest  adherents  of  the  compromise  of  Sergius  was  Cyrus, 
Bishop  of  Phasis  in  the  Caucasus.  Dr.  Butler  (p.  136)  refers  to 
Cyrus  as  a  Nestorian,  but  this  statement  is  incorrect  While  engaged 
in  the  Persian  vrar  the  Emperor  could  give  but  little  attention  to 
Church  controversies;  but  now  that  the  Persian  war  was  over,  now 
that  the  Empire  was  free  from  the  dangerous  enemy,  he  began  to  take 
energetic  measures  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  Monophysite  sectaries 
to  the  Church.  Cyrus  the  Caucasian  seemed  to  him  a  suitable  instru- 
ment for  his  purpose,  and  accordingly  the  Bishop  of  Phasis  became 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria  (631).  Cyrus  arrived  in  his  new  see  with 
instructions  to  win  back  to  the  Church  the  Coptic  Monophjrsites 
who  formed  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  population  of  Egypt.  At 
first  the  Monothelite  Patriarch  seems  to  have  met  with  some  success, 
and  he  was  able  to  forward  to  Constantinople  rather  glowing  reports 
of  his  satisfactory  progress.  But  this  state  of  things  soon  changed. 
The  Catholics  saw  that  the  compromise  was  really  a  surrender  to  the 
Monophysites,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Monophysites,  though  they 
perceived  the  value  of  the  concession  made  to  them,  could  not  be 
induced  to  accept  the  hated  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Cyrus,  thereupon, 
exasperated  at  his  failure,  began  a  persecution  of  the  Copts  which 
lasted  ten  years.  During  at  least  a  portion  of  this  period  Cyrus  ap- 
pears to  have  exercised  supreme  temporal,  as  well  as  supreme  spiritual 
authority.  The  author,  in  fact,  identifies  him  with  the  mysterious 
Al  Mukaukas  whose  name  occurs  frequently  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
time  as  playing  a  prominent  part  in  connection  with  the  Arab  con- 
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quest.  Although  many  of  the  Copts  conformed  to  the  Monothelite 
doctrine  during  this  period,  the  great  majority  remained  firm  in  their 
Monophysite  belief.  The  only  result  of  the  policy  of  coercion  was  to 
strain  the  allegiance  of  the  Copts  to  the  breaking-point.  Tet,  perse- 
cuted as  they  were,  Dr.  Butler  maintains,  apparent^  on  good  grounds 
and  contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  Copts  did  not 
either  cooperate  with  the  Arabs  or  look  with  favor  on  their  invasion. 
But,  since  the  charge  of  treason  against  the  Copts  in  unfounded,  the 
ease  with  which  '  Amr,  the  Arab  general,  entered  Egypt,  and  the  little 
opposition  he  met  with  from  the  imperial  troops,  are  stiU  more 
inexplicable,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  Heraclius,  the 
conqueror  of  the  Persian  hosts,  was  still  alive.  With  barely  4,000 
troops,  wholly  unskilled  in  siege  warfare,  'Amr  undertook  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  At  no  time  in  this  expedition  did  he  have  more 
than  16,000  men  under  his  command;  yet  in  less  than  two  years  'Amr 
was  master  of  Egypt:  he  entered  Egypt  in  December  639,  and  Alex- 
andria capitulated  November  641.  The  Patriarch  Cyrus,  as  (3ov- 
emor  of  Egypt,  figures  prominently  in  the  scenes  of  these  two 
memorable  years,  and  his  part  is  by  no  means  heroic.  The  author 
indeed  makes  Cyrus  appear  somewhat  in  the  character  of  villain. 
According  to  his  account  of  the  conquest  the  Patriarch-Viceroy  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  deliverance  of  Egypt  to  the  Muslims  with- 
out any  defence  worthy  of  the  name.  In  this  opinion,  however,  we 
cannot  quite  agree  with  him.  The  Emperor  Heraclius  was  primarily 
responsible  for  the  defence  of  Egypt,  and  for  the  policy  of  coercion 
which  alienated  the  Copts.  The  imperial  generals  also,  for  their  in- 
compentency,  and  the  slight  efforts  they  made  to  stem  the  tide  of 
invasion,  must  bear  their  share  of  blame.  How  little  some  of  these 
imperial  ofiScials  regretted  the  change  from  Roman  to  Arab  rule  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  three  highest  in  rank  among  liiem,  after 
the  Perfect  of  Alexandria,  apostatized  to  Mohammedianism,  and  were 
continued  in  office  under  the  new  government  (p.  362).  Cyrus  must, 
of  course,  bear  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  loss  of  Egypt, 
but  the  imperial  pretension  to  dictatorship  in  religion,  admitted  in 
practice  by  Serous  of  Constantinople  and  the  Monothelite  party, 
was  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  But  the  author  candidly  accepts  a  brief 
for  the  Copts,  and  at  the  same  time  acts  as  devil's  advocate  for  Cyrus. 
For  this  personage  we  have  not  the  slightest  sympathy,  no  more  than 
for  any  of  his  contemporaries  who  admitted,  nay  often  encouraged, 
the  pretensions  of  the  Emperor  to  rule  both  Church  and  State.  But 
the  Copts  were  by  no  means  gniltl^.  They  themselves  saw,  as  the 
author  admits  (p.  180),  that  the  Monothelite  compromise  was  prac- 
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tically  a  sarrender  of  the  doctrine  of  Ghalcedon ;  but  the  very  name 
of  Ghalcedon  threw  them  into  a  rage,  and  they  would  not  move  a 
single  step  to  bring  about  the  nnily  of  Christendom.  To  the  fanatical 
Monophysite  the  Melchite  was,  in  the  words  of  Abba  Samuel  to  Gyros, 
"a  son  of  Satan,  Antichrist,  Begrniler,"  and  a  "  Ghalcedonian  De- 
ceiver" whose  faith  was  "defiled"  (p.  186  sq.).  And  although  they 
did  not  cooperate  with  the  Arabs  against  the  Empire  they  became 
reconciled  to  the  new  state  of  things  in  a  surprisingly  short  period 
of  time.  Before  the  surrender  of  Alexandria  we  find  the  Gopts  of 
the  Fayum  killing  "any  Roman  soldier  they  chanced  to  encounter" 
,(p.  319).  How  long  the  majority  of  them  persevered  in  the  faith 
whereof  at  this  date  they  would  not  make  the  slightest  surrender,  is 
shown  by  some  interesting  statistics.  In  the  treaty  of  Alexandria, 
by  which  Egypt  was  surrendered  to  the  Muslims,  it  was  stipulated 
that  a  capitation  tax  of  two  dinars  (about  $5)  a  head  should  be  paid 
annually  by  the  subject  or  non-Mafaommedan  population  to  the  new 
government,  an  exception  being  made  in  the  case  of  very  old  men 
and  young  children.  At  the  conquest  this  tax  amounted  to  12,000,000 
dinars;  the  Ghristian  population  consequently  was  then  over  six 
milHons.  Towards  the  md.  of  the  ninth  century,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  conquest,  this  poll-tax  had  fallen  to  3,000,000 
dinars.  That  is  to  say  that  in  a  century  and  a  half  the  Ghristian  popu- 
lation of  Egypt  diminished  by  4,500,000  (p.  463).  These  figiures 
prove  only  too  well  that  the  Copts  who  so  detested  the  name  of 
Ghalcedon,  enrolled  themselves  en  masse  imder  the  standard  of 
Mohammed. 

With  this  reservation  regarding  what  seems  to  us  a  too  warm 
advocacy  of  the  Copts,  the  tone  of  Dr.  Butler's  work  is  calm  and  dis- 
passionate. It  can  be  recommended  as  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  history  of  Egypt  in  the  seventh  century.  The  picture  of  the 
Muslim  general  'Amr  shows  the  conqueror  in  a  favorable  light 
Two  chapters  on  Alexandria  at  the  Conquest  and  The  Library  of 
Alexandria  are  especially  interesting.  On  page  418  the  author  speaks 
of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret  as  writers  of  the  early  part  of 
the  fourth  century.   Fourth  should  read  fifth. 

Maubice  M.  Hassett. 


De  la  Clandestlniti  dans  le  Mariage.   Far  L'Abb£  B.  Bassibey. 
Paris:  Oudin,  1903.    Pp.  416. 

M.  Bassibey  who  has  already  won  favor  by  his  "Procedure  Matri- 
moniale  G6n6rale,"  gives  us  in  this  new  work  a  very  complete  and 
accurate  discussion  of  the  workings  of  the  celebrated  decree 
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"Tametsi."  His  treatment  of  this  intricate  matter  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  officialities  who  find  some  of 
their  greatest  difficulties  in  the  application  of  the  Tridentine  decree 
will  thank  the  author  for  a  very  great  and  a  very  real  service  done 
them. 

The  work  has,  however,  a  more  general  interest  and  a  wider 
utility.  Though  the  title  correctly  describes  the  main  subject  which 
the  author  designed  to  investigate,  it  hardly  conveys  any  idea  of  a 
number  of  other  allied  matters  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  discuss, 
matters  which  have  considerable  importance  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
are  not  obliged  to  concern  themselves  practically  with  the  diriment 
character  of  the  impediment  of  clandestinily.  A  complete  study  of 
the  Tridentine  decree  was  impossible  without  taking  into  account 
certain  canonical  topics  that  are  closely  connected  with  the  celebration 
of  marriage  and  that  offer  themselves  for  actual  consideration  in 
places  where  the  "Tametsi"  has  never  been  promulgated.  Hence,  this 
work  of  M.  Bassibey  will  appeal  to  every  priest  whose  ministry  con- 
tinually brings  him  face  to  face  with  difficidties  relating  to  the  con- 
tract of  marriage,  and  who  will  be  able  to  find  here  a  thoroughly 
modem  ^position  of  the  law  on  domicile  and  quasi-domicile,  on  the 
rites  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  on  the  publication  of  the  banns, 
on  the  proper  method  of  dealing  with  public  sinners,  with  free- 
thinkers, with  mmbers  of  condemned  societies.  This  volume  should 
find  a  welcome  far  wider  than  its  title  would  at  first  sight  seem  to 
justify.  John  T.  GbeuiOh. 


The  Young  Priest:  Conferences  on  the  Apostolic  Life.  By 

Cardinal  Vaughan.  London :  Bums  and  Oates.  Pp.347.  1904.  8°. 

Like  his  great  predecessor,  Cardinal  Vaughan  has  left  a  work 
addressed  exclusively  to  priests.  In  "The  Young  Priest"  of  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Westminster,  we  fail  to  note,  it  is  tme,  anything  like 
the  profound  thought,  the  original  presentation,  or  the  high  literary 
style,  that  made  the  "Eternal  Priesthood"  a  classic  for  those  for  whom 
it  was  written.  Tet,  the  spirit  of  sacerdotal  piety,  in  this  more  humble 
work  is  none  l^e  less  striking  in  that  it  finds  a  homelier  expression. 
An  extrinsic  interest  attaches  to  the  book  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
written,  as  his  brother  tells  us,  as  a  work  of  devotion  when  the 
Cardinal,  stricken  with  disease,  was  no  longer  able  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  active  life.  In  sending  forth  these  conferences  the  author 
has  principally  in  mind  that  class  of  yoimg  priests  who,  in  the  first 
years  of  their  ministry  are  plunged  into  a  life  of  missionary  activity, 
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which  tends  to  -withhold  them  from  the  study  and  reflection  necessary 
for  the  stay  and  development  of  the  inner  life.  The  Cardinal  well 
remarks  that  "It  were  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  period  of  prepar- 
ation for  the  ministry  could  be  systematically  lengthened.  The  ad- 
vantage of  two  or  even  three  additional  years  given  to  study  in  Rome 
or  elsewhere  after  the  ordinary  curriculum  would  tell  powerfully  on 
the  spiritual  influence  a  priest  would  exercise  over  his  flock."  In 
our  country  happily,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  Rome  to  gain  the 
advantages  of  the  finished  training  which  as  a  rule  is  unattainable  in 
the  seminaries.  We  have  an  institution  where  the  young  priest  freed 
as  yet  from  the  pressure  of  parochial  work  may  acquire  a  greater 
spirit  of  study  and  come  to  that  development  not  only  mental  but 
spiritual  which  will  be  his  surest  safeguard  in  the  distractions  and 
temptations  of  the  busy  life  that  may  afterwards  await  him. 

The  author  declares  that  his  conferences  are  not  addressed  to 
those  priests  who  seek  only  to  fashion  their  conduct  on  the  loose 
interpretation  of  the  principles  of  moral  theology.  Of  course  to  the 
priest  who  sets  out  with  only  the  purpose  of  avoiding  grave  sins  by 
such  means  these  discourses  will  appeal  in  vain.  But  we  are  con- 
vinced that  not  a  few  priests  in  more  or  less  good  faith,  at  least  with 
no  positively  evil  design,  have  not  infrequently  regulated  their  actions 
according  to  the  principles  of  moral  theology  through  failure  to  tmder- 
stand  the  pathological  character  of  these  principles.  To  such  the 
conferences  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Westminster  will  bear  a  salutary 
message  and  indeed  all  in  the  sacred  ministry  will  find  helpful 
spiritual  reading  in  "The  Young  Priest." 

John  Webstes  Melody. 


The  Divorce  Problem  in  the  United  States.  By  Patrick  L. 
Crayton,  S.T.L.  Boston:  Thomas  J.  Plynn  and  Co.,  1904.  8°, 
pp.  58. 

This  treatise  written  originally  in  part  fulfilment  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Licentiate  in  Theology  is  meant  to  "illus- 
trate the  fact  that  divorce,  with  its  present  l^islation  in  the  United 
States,  is  an  appalling  menace  to  social  order  and  morality;  to  demon- 
strate that  the  reforms  ordinarily  proposed  do  not  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  and  suggest  the  remedy  for  the  existing  disastrous  condition 
of  affairs. "  After  recording  the  findings  of  the  statistics  compiled  by 
the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  according  to  instruction  of  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress in  1887,  the  author  points  out  the  marked  annual  increase  in  the 
number  of  divorces  for  these  last  thirty-six  years.  He  tell  us  that  in 
the  year  1903  the  number  of  marriages  set  aside  by  our  divorce  courts 
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was  no  less  than  68,499.  From  these  startling  figures  Fr.  Crayton 
proceeds  to  a  discussion  of  the  divorce  laws  in  the  United  Staites.  The 
causes  for  severing  the  marriage  bond  in  this  country  are,  according 
to  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Wright,  no  fewer  than  42.  It  is  observed 
however  that  in  this  number  are  included  the  grounds  for  annulment 
which  of  course  are  not  grounds  for  divorce  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word. 

The  different  divorce  laws  of  the  several  states  being  indicated 
the  conflict  between  them  is  well  set  forth.  The  clash  between 
these  different  statutes,  next  to  their  laxity,  is  lai^ely  responsible  for 
the  evil  the  author  is  considering  and  this  clash  it  is  which  constitutes, 
Fr.  Crayton  justly  says,  "the  second  problem  of  our  divorce  legisla- 
tion." "What  now  is  the  remedy  for  these  conditions.  Two  have  been 
advocated,  one:  reform,  to  be  brought  about  by  the  individual  States, 
the  other:  action  by  the  federal  authority.  Our  author  addresses 
himself  to  an  examination  of  each  of  these  proposed  measures. 
Clearly  the  first  movement  in  the  reform  of  our  divorce  legislation 
should  be  to  secure  a  uniformity  in  the  laws  of  the  various  States. 
Not  much  hope,  however,  is  placed  in  any  action  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  separate  Commonwealths  for  the  securing  of  this  end.  State 
prejudice  and  traditions  operate  to  prevent  it.  Besides  an  accepted 
standard  to  appeal  to  is  lacking. 

Neither  can  we  expect  anything  like  a  radical  change  for  the  better 
in  the  event  of  the  Federal  authorities  being  given  the  jurisdiction 
that  now  belongs  to  the  State  courts.  Congress,  the  author  says  would 
seek  to  effect  the  desired  reform  in  one  or  all  of  the  three  following 
ways:  (1)  By  the  restriction  of  marriage,  (2)  by  the  restriction  of 
re-marriage;  (3)  by  the  institution  of  civil  marriage  and  divorce. 
It  is  shown  satisfactorily  enough  that  any  one  or  all  of  these  methods 
would  be  for  the  most  part  futile  to  bring  about  the  proposed  end. 
For  it  is  not  to  legislative  enactment,  concludes  Fr.  Crayton,  that  we 
must  turn  for  anything  like  a  remedy  thorough  in  this  matter,  but 
to  a  more  enlightened  public  sentiment  above  all  to  aroused  moral 
and  religious  convictions.  It  is  in  this  educational  and  uplifting 
work  that  the  exalted  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church 
regarding  marriage  is  seen  to  be  a  most  potent  agency.  The  author 
mentions  the  other  infiuences  that  may  operate  powerfully  to  undo 
the  evil  of  which  he  writes,— literature,  the  press,  voluntary  associa- 
tions, such  as,  for  instance,  to  give  only  one  example,  the  American 
Bar  Association.  In  the  literature  above  referred  to,  his  own 
brochure  will  take  no  mean  place;  for  Fr.  Crayton  has  presented  us 
with  an  excellent  dissertation,  and  its  clear  forceful  statement  must 
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bring  home  to  eveiy  reader  not  only  the  idea  of  the  menacing  char- 
acter of  this  social  and  moral  problem  pervading  our  land  bnt  of  the 
means  to  which  we  are  to  turn,  if  we  are  to  hope  for  its  solution. 

We  would  call  the  author's  attention  to  several  points  in  his 
brochure  that  are  not,  however,  of  vital  significance.  He  says  (p. 
13) :  "A  valid  Christian  marriage  (i.  e.,  baptized  persons)  not  con- 
summated (ratum  et  non  consummatum)  may  be  dissolved  by  the 
q>iritnal  death  of  one  of  the  parties  who  takes  the  solemn  vows  of  a 
religions  order."  "Spiritual  death"  is  hardly  the  expression  to 
describe  entrance  into  a  religious  order.  On  the  contrary  such  action 
is  said  to  be  the  choosing  of  a  higher  spiritual  life.  Sin  only  is 
spiritual  death;  and  adulteiy  is  said  by  many  to  dissolve  marriage 
just  because  by  it  the  sinful  party  dies  in  the  character  of  a  consort 
to  the  innocent  partner.  But  we  would  not  dispute  about  words. 
Speaking  about  the  law  of  the  absolute  indissolubility  of  marriage 
as  it  obtains  in  South  Carolina,  Fr.  Crayton  says:  this  legislation 
"has  not  tended  to  produce  a  very  enviable  morality  in  that  State." 
The  author  bases  this  assertion  upon  the  authority  of  J.  P.  Bishop 
("Marriage  Separation  and  Divorce,"  Vol.  I,  Nos.  58  and  59).  He 
might  also  have  brought  forward  the  testimony  of  President  Woolsey 
who,  in  his  "Divorce  and  Divorce  Legislation"  (p.  203)  passes  the 
same  stricture  on  this  law.  If  this  charge  be  true,  it  is  clear  the  op- 
ponents of  the  absolute  indissolubility  of  marriage  would  have  right 
at  hand  an  argument  drawn  from  the  social  working  of  the  law  they 
would  condemn  that  would  be  of  no  small  moment.  But  the  charge 
is  not  true.  We  would  refer  Fr.  Crayton  to  a  letter  written  by 
ex-Judge  Benet  and  published  in  full  in  the  Columbia,  S.  C,  State  for 
the  thirteenth  of  October  last.  In  this  communication  ex-Judge  Benet 
shows  that  the  criticisms  of  Bishop  and  Woolsey  have  for  their  founda- 
tion an  opinion  of  Judge  Nott,  handed  down  in  1818  defining  a  statute 
enacted  in  1795  which  in  turn  was  grounded  upon  a  former  act  pro- 
mulgated no  later  than  1703.  Conditions  existing  nearly  a  century 
ago  in  South  CaroUna  offer  a  poor  basis,  indeed,  upon  which  to  rest 
a  criticism  of  the  preset  worMngs  of  a  law  in  that  State,  especially 
when  the  original  representation  of  these  conditions  was  made  by 
one  who,  if  we  are  to  credit  ex-Judge  Benet  was  not  above  the  suspicion 
of  being  prejudiced  against  the  State  of  which  he  qpoke. 

John  Websteb  Melody. 
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The  Right  to  Life  of  the  Unborn  Child.  A  ControTerqr  between 
Professor  Hector  Treub,  M.D.,  Rev.  R.  Van  Oppenraay,  D.D.,  S.J., 
and  Professor  Tb.  M.  Vlaming,  M.D.  New  York:  Joseph  T. 
Wagner,    1904.    8%  pp.  125. 

No  Catholic  confessor  need  to  be  told  of  the  increasing  extent  to 
which  the  right  to  life  here  referred  to  is  disregarded.  How  great 
has  been  this  increase  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  before  the 
year  1840  according  to  the  testimony  of  American  physicifuis  abortion 
was  not  practised  very  generally,  while  at  the  present  day  if  we  are 
to  credit  the  report  of  a  special  Committee  on  Criminal  Abortion  in 
the  United  States,  appointed  some  few  years  ago,  the  number  of 
women  who  die  from  the  immediate  effects  of  this  crime  in  the  United 
States  is  not  less  than  60,000  annually.  It  must  be  said  that  reputable 
physicians  everywhere  are,  as  a  rule,  strongly  adverse  to  the  practise 
of  abortion.  An  exception  to  this  rule,  however,  is  to  be  noted  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Treub,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Amsterdam, 
the  greatest  of  Dutch  gynecologists  and  a  specialist  of  international 
reputation.  In  him  the  opposition  to  the  teaching  set  forth  by  the 
Church  on  this  matter  finds  one  of  its  ablest  champions.  His  con- 
tention is  given  in  full  in  this  book,  and  the  answers  to  it,  by  Father 
Van  Oppenraay  and  Dr.  Vlaming,  have  therefore  the  value  of  being 
directed  against  the  actual  position  of  a  skillful  opponent  We  know 
of  no  better  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  on  the  right  to 
life  of  the  unborn  child  than  that  found  in  the  arguments  of  Father 
Van  Oppenraay  and  Dr.  Vlaming. 

John  Webster  Melody. 


The  O'Briens  of  Machlas,  Me.  Patriots  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion: Their  Services  to  the  Cause  of  Liberty.  By  Bev.  Andrew 
M.  Sherman.  Boston:  For  the  American-Irish  Historical  Society, 
1904.  8'. 

The  subject-matter  of  this  little  book  is  sufBcientiy  indicated  by 
its  titie.  Suggested  by  the  same  theme,  and  not  unrelated  to  it,  is 
a  sketch  of  the  Clan  O'Brien  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hamilton  Murray. 
Together  these  historical  studies  make  an  interesting  little  volume 
of  87  pagea 

Mr.  Sherman's  part  of  the  volume  was  embodied  in  a  discourse 
in  New  York  before  the  American-Irish  Historical  Association.  His 
paper  was  read,  January  12,  1904,  on  the  occasion  of  the  society's 
annual  meeting  and  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Manhattan.  In  such  circum- 
stances the  entertainmeat  of  his  audience  is  commonly  regarded  by 
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the  speaker  as  a  legitimate  object,  often,  indeed,  as  the  sole  considera- 
tion. Mr.  Sherman,  however,  not  only  succeeded  in  interestiixg  his 
hearers  but  contrived  to  recall  to  their  memories  the  feeble  beginnings 
from  which  sprang  the  navy  of  the  Revolution,  a  navy  which,  with 
leaders  like  Bany  and  Jones,  gave  examples  of  genius  and  dazing 
that  with  greater  armaments  challenged  in  a  later  generation  Eng- 
land's dominion  of  the  seas. 

The  reverend  speaker,  himself  a  descendant  of  the  fighting 
O'Briens  of  seventy-six,  also  suggested  a  topic  which,  except  for  an 
occasional  monograph,  has  received  at  the  hands  of  historians  but 
scant  consideration;  that  is,  the  services  of  the  Irish  in  the  War  for 
Lidq>endence. 

The  p^er  before  us  keeps  strictly  within  the  domain  of  history. 
Strong  as  must  have  been,  &om  the  nature  of  his  theme,  the  tempta- 
tion to  give  scope  to  his  imagination,  Mr.  Sherman  nowhere  appears 
anxious  to  throw  around  his  narrative  the  glamor  of  romance.  In- 
deed, the  actual  achievements  of  the  O'Briens  were  more  attractive 
than  those  commonly  ascribed  to  the  heroes  of  fiction. 

"Where  the  author  touches  the  broader  history  of  the  United  States, 
one  finds  an  occasional  slip,  as  for  example,  his  statement  that  Maine 
entered  the  Union  about  1835.  Students  of  the  great  national  issues 
are  aware  that  when  the  application  of  Missouri  for  admission  as  a 
State  aroused  the  dangerous  anti-slave  agitation,  Maine  came  in,  in 
1820,  as  a  sort  of  nuike-weight  to  preserve  between  the  North  and 
the  South  an  equality  of  representation  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  book  includes  also  a  brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Sherman,  a  presby- 
terian  clergyman  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  as  has  been  stated  above 
a  somewhat  ample  account  of  the  O'Briens  who  have  acquired  fame 
in  America  and  elsewhere.  Better,  perhaps,  than  any  evidences  that 
could  now  be  furnished  by  the  genealogist,  Mr.  Murray,  by  an  ac- 
count of  their  achievements  proves  the  descent  of  a  long  list  of 
O'Briens  from  the  clan  of  that  valiant  old  king  who  broke  forever 
the  power  of  the  Danes  at  Clontarf . 

C.  H.  McCabtht. 


Focl6lr  Gaedhllge  Agus  Biaria:  An  Irish-English  Dictionary, 

being  a  Thesaurus  of  the  words,  phrases  and  idioms  of  the  Modem 
Irish  Language,  with  explanations  in  English.  Compiled  and 
edited  by  Rev.  Patrick  S.  Dinneen,  M.A.  Dublin :  published  for 
the  Irish  Texts  Society,  Gill  and  Son.  London :  David  Nutt,  1904. 
8°,  pp.  803. 

The  completion  of  this  Irish-English  Dictionary  is  unquestionably 
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the  greatest  achieTement  of  the  modem  Gaelic  language  moTement. 
Students  of  the  modern  language  were  already  provided  with  a  num- 
ber of  grammars  of  Modem-Irish,  of  which  the  most  recent  and  by 
far  the  best  is  tliat  by  the  Christian  Brothers  ("Oraimlar  na 
Ghiedhilge  leis  na  Br4i1hreachaibh  Criostamhla,"  Dublin,  Gill  and 
Son,  2d  ed.  1902)  which,  though  far  from  being  perfect,  are  quite 
sufScient  for  ordinary  purposes.  But  the  students'  other  indiiq>ens- 
able  tool,  a  handy  Irish-English  Dictionary,  was  wanting.  To  be 
sure  there  existed  several  dictionaries,  but  they  were  out  of  date, 
hard  to  find,  and  in  many  ways  unsuitable  for  students'  use.  Even 
the  most  widely  consulted,  O'Reilly's,  which  appeared  in  1821,  re- 
mains unchanged  to  this  day,  in  spite  of  the  specious  statement  on 
the  titie  page  that  it  is  "a  new  edition  carefully  revised  and  cor- 
rected"; for  on  closer  inspection  it  clearly  appears  that  it  is,  to 
borrow  the  quaint  description  Ebel  gave  of  it,  "nihil  nisi  dusmodi 
artificinm,  ne  dicam  mendacium,  quo  callidi  atque  astuti  redemp- 
tores  decipere  conentur  emptores  veterum  librorum  recoctorum  ac 
vix  recoctorum. ' '  0  'Reilly 's  dictionary,  though  it  contains  an  abund- 
ance of  valuable  material,  is  badly  arranged,  pays  no  attention  to  the 
spoken  language,  is  cumbersome,  dear,  and  scarce,  and  not  the  kind 
of  book  we  look  for  in  a  students'  dictionary. 

The  appearance  of  Fr.  Dinneen 's  work  is,  besides,  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs  of  the  Gaelic  language  movement  and  it  gives  evidence 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  Modem-Irish  in 
one  generation.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  an  Irish  dictionary  com- 
piled with  the  method  and  good  judgment  displayed  in  Father 
Dinneen 's  work  would  have  been  well-nigh  inconceivable.  Father 
Dinneen  does  not  claim  that  his  dictionary  is  exhaustive  or  final,  but 
we  are  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  producing  a  work  of  which  it 
cannot  be  gainsaid  "that  it  contains  a  larger  number  of  words  used  in 
the  living  Irish  language  and  in  the  more  modem  written  compositions 
than  any  Irish  dictionary  yet  published;  that  it  gives  the  various 
words  fuller  grammatical  treatment;  that  it  explains  them  more 
in  detail  and  with  greater  precision  and  accuracy;  that  it  gives  a 
fuller  account  of  local  usage  and  pronunciation;  that  it  treats  more 
fully  the  more  important  words  which  form  the  basis  of  the  main 
idioms  that  constitute  the  core  of  the  language ;  that  it  gives  a  greater 
number  of  peculiarly  poetical  expressions,  a  fuller  list  of  technical 
words,  and  a  more  copious  supply  of  examples  drawn  from  the  living 
speech  of  the  people ;  that  it  has  a  more  abundant  list  of  references 
to  modem  standard  works;  that  it  deals  more  exhaustively  and  with 
fuller  illustration  with  the  various  particles  whose  uses  and  functions 
are  calculated  to  puzzle  the  student"  (preface). 
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As  all  students  of  Irish  know,  we  shall  not  have  a  complete  diction- 
ary of  the  language,  whether  it  be  from  Irish  into  English  or  wholly 
in  Irish,  with  illustrative  quotations  in  chronological  order,  until 
the  most  remote  dialects  and  sub-dialects  will  have  been  registered 
accurately  and  scientifically,  as  has  been  done,  in  part  at  least,  for 
the  Aran  Irish  in  Franz  Finck's  Die  Araner  Mundart  ("Ein  Beitrag 
Kur  Erforschimg  des  Westirischen,"  Marburg,  1899).  This  is  one 
of  the  first  tasks  to  which  students  of  Irish  should  devote  their 
greatest  energy,  to  save  from  oblivion  the  tens  of  thousands  of  words 
which  do  not  find  a  place  in  Father  Dinneen's  Dictionary,  and  which 
are  irrevocably  passing  away. 

Father  Dinneen  had  already  done  excellent  lexicographical  work  in 
connection  with  his  editions  of  the  Munster  poets,  of  whom  he  is  the 
recognized  historiographer,  and  in  his  Dictionary  we  may  expect  to 
find  the  Munster  usage  especially  well  treated.  As  a  corrective  of 
any  possible  predominance  of  the  Munster  dialect  he  has  had  the 
cooperation  of  some  of  the  best  native  Irish  scholars  from  all  parts 
of  Ireland,  whose  names  are  a  guarantee  of  the  reliabilily  of  their 
contributions  and,  in  addition,  he  has  drawn  from  the  classical  and 
current  literature  since  Keating 's  time  and  from  the  existing  Irish- 
English  dictionaries  in  print  or  in  manuscript.  In  connection  with 
this  subject  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  that  now  is  the 
time  to  publish  these  MS.  dictionaries,  for  they  will  not  fail  to  be 
instructive,  because  of  thar  system  of  orthography  and  other  peculiar- 
ities, on  several  phases  of  the  Irish  of  the  time  and  place  at  which 
they  were  written. 

The  Focldir  embraces  the  language  from  the  works  of  Keating  to 
our  day.  For  details  as  to  syntactical  usages,  orthographical  varia- 
tions and  some  additional  meanings  of  words,  it  will  of  course  have 
to  be  supplemented  by  Atkinson's  Vocabulary  to  "The  Three  Shafts 
of  Death,"  A.  and  F.  Finck's  "Glossary  to  Donlevy's  Catechism" 
{Archiv  fur  Celtische  Lexicographie,  II  Band,  1-2  Heft)  and  Father 
Hogan's  "Phrase  Book"  and  "Handbook  of  Irish  Idioms." 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  be  contended  with  in  Irish 
lexicography  is  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  orthography  of  Modem 
Irish.  Doubtless  a  uniform  system  of  spelling  will  soon  be  decided 
upon  and  the  soon  the  better,  before  the  incorrect  forms  become  more 
deeply  rooted.  The  most  striking  reform  ( t)  on  this  point  in  Father 
Dinneen's  work  is  the  uniform  spelling  of  initial  sp,  st,  sc  (the  so- 
called  s-4mpuro)  in  preference  to  si,  sd,  sg,  the  last  of  which  is  the 
more  familiar  form  in  modem  writings.  This  step  was  taken  with 
the  approval  of  some  distinguished  Irish  scholars,  and  in  so  far  as 
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it  tends  towards  uniformity  and  system,  it  may  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  form  sc,  is  the  form  found  in  the  oldest  writings, 
and  is  etymologically  to  be  preferred.  That  it  is  a  more  phonetic 
spelling  than  ag,  is  not  so  certain.  Father  Dinneen  does  not  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  in  all  cases  the  second  element  of  the  group, 
the  guttural,  is  voiceless;  in  fact,  he  admits  that  in  some  cases  the 
sound  may  be  g.  There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  which  can  only  be  decided  by  the  use  of  phonetic  registering 
apparatus  in  the  study  of  each  dialect  and  each  group  of  words;  it 
is  likely  that  it  will  then  be  found  that  the  pronunciation  of  the 
combination  varies  and  depends  on  influences  and  analogies  which 
remain  to  be  discovered.  In  the  plural  endings— (a)t  and— (a)td« 
the  longer  and  more  familiar,  though  less  phonetic,  spelling  has  been 
chosen. 

Father  Dinneen  has  prudently  left  unnoted  the  pronunciation  of 
the  words  and  has  not  attempted  to  trace  their  derivation.  To  have 
done  so  would  have  enlarged  unduly  the  size  and  cost  of  the  book, 
which  is  intended  above  all  to  promote  a  wider  reading  of  Modem 
Irish  literature  in  the  original  and  this  end  would  not  have  been 
served  in  the  least  by  the  addition  of  notes  on  the  origin  of  the  words, 
the  great  majority  of  which  would  have  been  purely  conjectural,  which 
would  have  led  far  afield  into  Old  and  Middle  Irish  and  the  other 
Celtic  and  cognate  languages,  topics  which  less  than  one-tenth  of 
tiiose  who  will  use  the  Irish  Dictionary  are  able  to  follow  and  99- 
preciate.  The  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  an  etymological  dictionary  of 
the  Irish  language  and  when  it  comes  it  properly  belongs  apart. 

The  reviewer  regrets  that  the  time  at  which  the  Bulletin  is  to 
appear  does  not  permit  him  to  examine  the  Irish  Dictionary  with  the 
consideration  and  scrutiny  that  the  book  is  entitled  to.  It  is 
eminently  a  practical  lexicon,  convenient  in  size,  clearly  printed  and 
not  dear ;  it  will  give  a  great  impulse  to  the  reading  of  Irish  periodicals 
and  newspapers,  and  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  when  publishing  an 
Irish  story  to  provide  it  with  a  glossary  except  in  so  far  as  it  may 
contain  words,  tournures  or  other  peculiarities  of  language  not  noted 
in  Father  Dinneen  *s  work.  The  book  deserves  to  take  it  place  with 
the  best  of  our  college  dictionaries  of  modem  languages  into  English, 
and  should  be  a  prize  book  in  every  Gaelic  school. 

Father  Dinneen  has  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  all  to  whom  the 
tongue  of  the  Gael  is  of  eoneem  for  the  zeal  and  the  labor  he  has 
given  to  this  work,  and  for  the  spirit  that  runs  through  it,  and  when, 
thanks  to  him  and  the  eamest  band  of  Gaelic  Leaguers  who  succoured 
her  in  the  time  of  storm  and  stress,  the  Irish  language  shall  again 
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express  the  soul  and  spirit  of  the  race,  his  name  will  be  rmembered 
among  those  that  have  done  most  for  the  saving  of  the  Nation. 

J.  J.  Dxnnf. 


Lc  Riglementatlon  Du  Travail.    Far  A.  B^aux.    Paris:  V. 
Lecofibe,  1904.    8",  pp.  200. 

This  Tolome  contains  a  qjrmpathetic  stady  of  labor  legislation  on 
the  continent.  Assnming  the  need  of  such  legal  intervention,  the 
author  reviews  recent  labor  legislation  and  gives  particular  attention 
(o  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1890.  He  holds  rightly  to  the  idea,  so 
dear  to  the  French,  that  relief  must  be  expected  for  industrial  dis- 
tress and  insecurity  from  three  correlated  sources:  the  individual, 
organization,  and  tiie  State.  This  study  is  made  in  harmony  with 
that  point  of  view,  hence  it  will  appeal  very  generally  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  legal  aspect  of  the  labor  question.  Conditions  in 
the  United  States  are  not  dealt  with  in  the  work. 

William  J.  Eerbt. 


Au  Pays  de  *'  La  Vie  intense."  By  F61ix  Klein,  Professeur  de 
rinstitut  Catholique  de  Paris.  Paris:  Plon-Neurrit,  1904.  8°. 
The  Abb£  Klein's  book  is  easy  reading,  and  for  that  reason  and 
for  the  reason  that  it  must  put  every  American  Catholic— who  is 
either  too  young  or  too  old  to  be  cynical— in  a  good  humor  with  him- 
self and  his  country,  it  is  popular.  One  would  hardly  put  "  Au  Pays 
de  la  Vie  Intense"  on  the  same  shelf  with  De  Tocqueville  or  Bryce 
but  it  might  easily  go  with  Paul  Boui^t's  amusing  impressions  of  life 
among  us;  it  is  better  written  than  Bourget's  brochure,  and  it  is  with- 
out that  taint  of  snobbishness  which  spoils  some  of  Bourget's  inter- 
esting interpretations  of  our  way  of  living.  To  read  it  after  a 
course  of  the  more  analytical  volumes  on  America,  especially  the 
analytical  volumes  written  by  Englishmen,  is  like  taking  a  glass  of 
B£n6dictine  after  a  heavy  dinner— only,  of  course  it  ia  less  monastic 
than  Benedictine.  One  of  the  qualities  which  disarms  censure  and 
invites  generosity  in  this  hook— amando  quaere  amandum—ia  the 
fact  that  the  spiritud  and  the  spiritual  Abb^  has  a  long  memory  for 
Idndnesses.  This  is  not  always  the  way  of  travellers.  He  has,  too,  a 
nice  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  friends.  As  the  book  is  literature 
of  the  most  personal  and  delightful  kind,  the  heresy  hunters  will  not 
probably  think  it  worth  their  attention.  It  has  been  already  widely 
read  in  France— it  is  in  its  fourth  edition— and  it  will  be  very  widely 
read  in  our  country  which  will  gladly  welcome  a  guest  so  manifestly 
sympathetic  with  all  that  is  best  in  American  life. 

Maubick  Francis  Eaqak. 
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Documentary  Exposition  of  the  Rupture  of  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions Between  the  Holy  See  and  the  French  Government. 

New  York :  Catholic  Truth  Society,  1904.   Pp.  48. 

The  Catholic  Truth  Society  has  done  a  notably  good  work  in  offer- 
ing this  translation  to  our  American  public.  The  value  of  the  docu- 
ments is  more  than  a  passing  one.  They  will  always  remain  a  striking 
object-lesson  of  the  merits  of  the  respective  cases  of  the  Holy  See 
and  France  in  the  present  religious  conflict.  Their  permanent  im- 
portance was  demonstrated  only  a  few  weeks  ago  by  Mr.  Combes  who 
thought  it  advisable  to  make  them  the  matter  of  a  lengthy  address. 
They  ought  to  be  given  the  widest  possible  circulation  in  ihe  United 
States. 

The  friends  of  the  Truth  Society  must,  however,  be  permitted  to 
express  the  hope  that  a  second  edition  of  this  pamphlet  will  be  free 
from  the  errors  which  disfigure  the  copy  which  we  have  just 
read,  and  which  are  neither  few  nor  unimportant  "Relations 
seculaires"  are  not  precisely  "civil  relations."  The  Pope  in  the 
third  article  of  the  Concordat  expected  every  sacrifice  from  the  bishops 
of  France,  even  the  resignation  of  their  sees;  this  translation  repre- 
sents him  as  excepting  such  resignation  from  the  aocrifices  to  be 
made.  "RIglements  de  police"  can  hardly  be  translated  as  "r^u- 
lations  of  policy."  Especially  unfortunate  is  the  error  which  dates 
document  IV— July  3,  instead  of  June  3,  as  the  date  of  this  letter 
has  a  peculiar  bearing  on  one  point  of  the  controversy. 

JoHK  T.  Ckbaoh. 


Staats-Lexikon,  Vol.  Y.    Sitte-Zwischenherescher.    Freiburg  i.  B. : 
Herder,  1904.    8»,  pp.  756.  $4.75. 

This  volume  completes  the  new  third  edition  of  Herder's  Staats- 
Lexikon  to  the  professed  student  of  social  science.  It  is  probably 
the  most  interesting  of  the  series,  since  it  includes  the  articles  on 
Socialism,  Social  Democracy,  on  the  philosophical  and  the  historical 
ideas  of  the  State,  Sovereignty,  Sociology,  Social  Politics,  the 
Syllabus,  Toleration,  etc.  There  is  also  a  very  serviceable  article 
on  Staatslexicka  themselves.  The  article  on  the  United  States  is  of 
particular  interest  The  writer  seems  to  look  with  suspicion  on  our 
recent  expansion  achievements,  but  his  spirit  is  moderate  compared 
with  much  that  Americans  themselves  say  and  think.  American 
readers  will  find  the  main  facts  of  our  life  put  in  a  setting  which  is 
not  without  some  charm,  though  it  does  not  show  things  in  just  the 
light  in  which  we  view  them. 
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Brief  notices  of  these  TOlumes  appeared  currently  with  their 
publication.  However,  the  completion  of  the  work  seems  to  offer 
occasion  for  a  word  concerning  it  as  a  whole.  We  owe  much  to  the 
enterprise  of  Herder  in  bringing  out  this  new  edition  as  it  invoWes 
immense  labor  and  is  a  considerable  financial  risk.  The  best  Catholic 
scholarship  in  Germany  has  gone  into  the  work  in  a  way  that  invites 
every  confidence.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  lezikon  is  available 
only  for  those  who  read  German,  but  we  may  hope  that  a  translation 
will  some  day  be  made,  with  such  additions  as  English  and  American 
conditions  make  necessary. 

A  lexicon  such  as  this  labors  under  two  difSculties.  Its  articles 
must  be  brief,  judiciously  written,  in  a  way  to  get  things  in  true 
perq;>ective.  Then,  the  work  is  one  of  varied  authorship.  A  general 
unity  of  plan  and  purpose,  and  unified  supervision  are  of  course 
demanded,  but  the  work  remains  that  of  many  men.  To  overcome 
the  dangers  from  both  sources  and  produce  a  strong  dear,  harmonious 
lexicon  is  a  very  creditable  piece  of  editoriid  work. 

This  lexikon  is  an  expression  of  Caliiolic  thought  for  Catholic 
minds.  We  miss  without  regret  the  abandon  of  free  thought  and 
the  atmosphere  of  hypothesis  throughout.  The  Church  is  accorded 
generous  space  in  her  historical  and  canonical  phases.  Relations  of 
Church  and  State  are  treated  from  many  standpoints,  but  always 
was  to  be  expected,  in  sympathy  with  the  Church's  standards.  Hence 
the  value  of  the  work  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view  is  very  great. 
But  its  value  as  an  encyclopedia  of  social  knowledge  is  a  feature  of  it 
to  which  I  would  call  attention. 

A  lexicon  combines  into  material  unity  the  div^ging  lines  of 
scientific  thoi^ht.  It  recognies  the  organic  unity  of  knowledge 
and  the  need  of  so  presenting  it,  that  the  relations  of  things  be  appre- 
hended. We  may  have  a  question  of  social  reform;  it  suggests  an 
economic  fact  and  a  question  of  political  philosophy.  This  has  his- 
torical bearings  without  which  we  miss  its  meaning.  Thus  we  go 
from  sociology  to  economics,  to  politics,  to  history,  in  order  to  know 
in  right  relations  the  question  at  issue.  The  lexikon  serves  just  this 
purpose.  We  may  take  an  illustration.  We  find  socialism  carefully 
exposed  in  16  pages  and  organized  social  Democracy  in  13  pages  in 
volume  y.  The  vital  question  on  which  all  thought  turns  is  that  of 
property.  In  Volume  II  we  find  a  brief  clear  discusnon  of  it  in 
14  pages.  Socialism  as  an  expression  of  social  discontent  is  organ- 
ically related  to  that  discontent  as  manifested  in  what  we  call  the 
Labor  Question.  In  volume  I  we  find  a  succinct  dear  statement  of 
it  in  16  pages.    In  volume  Y  we  find  an  exposition  in  7  pages  of 
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social  politics— a  name  employed  in  Germany  to  indicate  the  whole 
aim  of  reform  legislation.  Here  we  diacorer  the  principles  in- 
volved. We  then  find  in  volume  I  Labor  legislation  treated  in  18 
pages,  Insorance  of  laboring  men  in  22  pages,  while  throoghoat, 
references  to  other  discussions  of  minor  points  are  given.  Likewise 
organization  of  labor,  rndnstrial  coorts,  etc.,  receive  brief,  clear  treat- 
ment. In  and  through  all  this,  appear  the  principles  underlying  the 
relations  of  State  and  Society.  A  discerning  reader  may  find  in 
articles  on  the  State,  its  function,  origin  and  philosophy,  and  on 
Liberalism,  the  broad  and  decisive  principles  involved.  All  this 
study  and  even  more  is  necessary  if  we  would  understand  relations 
of  things  and  estimate  accurately,  the  relations  of  Socialism.  The 
lezikon  renders  this  great  service  to  the  general  student  and  often 
indeed  to  the  specialist,  hence  it  merits  a  very  wide  circulation.  It  is 
representative,  dignified  and  accurate  and  it  covers  the  field  of  social 
and  political  science  completely  enough  to  meet  every  ordinary 
demand. 

William  J.  KsaBTC. 


Konversatlons-Lexikon,  Vol.  Ill,  ElearGyulay.    Freiburg  i.  B.: 
Herder,  1904.    Large  8°,  pp.  909.  $3.50. 

This  third  volume  of  Herder's  Konversations-Lezikon  advances 
greatiy  the  work  undertakoi.  It  is  literally  packed  with  information, 
far  beyond  what  one  would  expect,  owing  to  a  careful  system  of 
abbreviation.  The  hundred  plates  Ulustrating  Ghithic  and  Greek  art 
found  in  the  volume  are  remarkably  beautiful.  The  illustrations 
given  with  the  articles  on  electricity  in  its  varied  relations  to  modem 
life,  on  protection  against  fire,  telephone,  the  glass  industry  and 
similar  important  topics,  make  the  narrative  most  interesting  and 
facilitate  reading  greatly.  The  earlier  volumes  have  been  mentioned 
in  former  numbers  of  the  Bulletin.  On  the  occasion  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  last  volume,  an  extended  notice  of  the  whole  work  will 
be  giv^ 

WiLLIAH  J.  ElEBBY. 


The  Provincial  Committees  of  Safety  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. By  Agnes  Hunt,  Ph.D.  Cleveland  (Western  Besnve  Uni- 
versity) :  1904.    8°,  pp.  87. 

The  origin,  the  organization,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Ameri- 
can Committeea  of  Safety  are  ably  set  forth  in  the  monograph  of 
Miss  Hunt.  For  those  who  have  neither  the  Idsure  nor  the  inclination 
to  search  through  State  and  Federal  archives  there  is  collected  in 
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this  little  volume  a  body  of  information  whicli  shows  clearly  the 
agency  which  this  important  institution  had  in  effecting  the  change 
from  a  state  of  dependence  to  one  of  independence.  Except  for  the 
professional  student  of  history  there  will  be  found  in  the  book  an 
array  of  facts  sufficient  to  reveal  to  the  reader  governmental  condi- 
tions during  the  period  of  transition.  Its  utility  is  in  no  way  im- 
paired by  the  addition  of  a  good  biblic^aphy 

C.  H.  MoCabtht. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Life  of  His  Holiness  Pope  Plus  X.  With  a  preface  by  His 
Eminence  James  Cardinal  Gibbons.  New  York:  Benziger,  1904. 
8",  pp.  491. 

The  anonymous  author  of  this  biography  deserves  praise  for  the 
industry  with  which  he  has  collected  so  many  interesting  details  of 
the  life  of  our  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  X.  The  various  activities  of 
the  new  Pope's  long  and  fruitful  career  as  a  pastor  of  souls  are  here 
set  forth  in  a  highly  entertaining  manner.  Sketches  of  Leo  XIII 
and  of  the  conclave  in  which  his  successor  was  elected  form  the  first 
part  of  fhis  volume,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  an  interesting  intro- 
duction. 
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UnlTenity  Exhibit  of  Catholic  Charities.— The  Exhibit  of  Catholie 
Charities  prepared  by  Professors  Neill  and  Eerby  for  the  St  Louis 
Exposition  was  signally  honored  by  the  Jury  of  Awards.  A  grand 
prize  was  voted  to  the  exhibit  as  a  whole  and  two  gold  medals  were 
awarded  to  separate  sections.  Both  of  the  exhibitors  received  gold 
medals  in  recognition  of  merit  in  the  form  of  presentation  of  the 
exhibit 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  tendered  an  unanimous 
vote  of  thanlcs  to  Drs.  Ndll  and  Kerby  for  their  labors  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  exhibit  and  determined  to  have  it  placed  permanentiy  in 
McMahon  Hall.  It  is  hoped  that  work  may  be  continued  and  that 
within  a  short  time,  a  good  beginning  will  have  been  made  for  a 
complete  and  systematic  record  of  the  charity  work  of  the  Church 
in  tiie  United  States.  A  description  of  the  exhibit  was  published 
in  the  October,  1904,  Bulletin. 

University  Collection  for  1903.  Additional  Items.— The  diocese  of 
Sioux  Falls  contributed  $610.00.  An  additional  sum  of  $302.05  has 
been  received  from  Brooklyn,  making  a  total  from  that  diocese  of 
$4,727.19,  and  $58.00  from  Ogdenburg  which  together  with  the  sum 
already  acknowledged  mates  a  total  from  that  diocese  of  $418.00. 
The  total  reached  is  now  $105,051.58. 

Knights  of  Colwnbas  Chair  of  American  History.— A  further  evi- 
dence of  the  interest  taken  by  the  Ejaights  of  Columbus  in  the  Uni- 
versily  was  furnished  by  a  contribution  of  $3,258.80  which  with  the 
sum  already  contributed  makes  a  total  of  $53,258.80  for  the  Chair  of 
American  History. 

Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.— The  Board  of  Trustees  met  at 
the  University  on  November  16  and  17.  The  present  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  University  was  very  thoroughly  examined  with  the  gratify- 
ing result  that  instead  of  there  being  any  need  of  curtailment  it  was 
decided  that  the  project  approved  at  the  meeting  last  spring  should 
be  at  once  put  into  execution,  and  that  the  University  should  estab- 
lish a  fully  equipped  department  of  undet^pnduate  studies  in  the 
coming  academic  year. 
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IS  OUR  VIEW  OF  "FALLEN  MAN" 
PESSIMISTIC? 

The  dimate  of  the  htunan  mind  changes.  The  cultore  of 
each  age  creates  a  mental  atmosphere  more  oftoi  hostile  than 
favorable  to  views  surviving  from  the  olden  time.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  jQne  appreciation  to  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of 
this  influence  of  environment  on  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
ideas.  For  oar  immediate  purpose  it  is  sufficient  simply  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ''psychological  climate,"  as  it  is 
called,  has  again  changed  decidedly,  and  to  draw  some  perti- 
nent illustrations  from  the  present  trend  of  thought  and  culture 
toward  an  optimistic  view  of  Man. 

The  charge  is  frequently  made  that  Christianity  teaches 
pessimism  professedly  in  the  doctrine  of  a  "fallen"  humanity. 
This  accusation  is  largely  the  result  of  a  powerful  movement  in 
modem  thought  away  from  "the  old  misery-habit"  of  brood- 
ing over  one's  imperfections,  with  which  religion  is  said  to  have 
beoi  identified.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  an  equally  strong, 
though  far  more  moderate  current  of  optimistic  thought  started 
in  the  Middle  Ages  only  to  have  its  development  checked  by 
the  Beformation.  In  consequence  of  this  interruption,  these 
"streams  of  tendency"  have  never  united  in  "secular"  thought. 
It  is  the  object  of  tMs  article  to  bring  them  together,  and  inci- 
dentally to  show  that  the  theology  of  the  mediaeval  cloister  finds 
the  present  conditions  of  mental  weather  more  to  its  suiting 
than  seems  to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  some,  at  least,  of  the 
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Beformation  confessions.  Let  history,  Hierefore,  speak,  and 
the  logic  of  events  tell  its  own  story. 

When  the  theory  of  evolution  some  fifty  years  ago  made  its 
second  entry  into  human  thought,  it  had  a  chilling  effect  for  a 
while  on  tiie  spiritual  and  moral  ideals  of  the  race.  Men  turned 
away  disheartened  from  the  low  and  unseemly  origin  to  which 
all  that  is  best  within  us  could  apparently  be  traced.  The  pedi- 
gree of  man  seemed  but  a  degree  removed  from  that  of  the 
beast;  he  was  no  longer  "a  little  less  than  the  angels."  The 
trail  of  the  serpent  was  visible  over  all  his  history,  only  this 
time  the  serpent  was  not  the  loquacious  one  mentioned  in  Gene- 
sis, but  the  grim,  crawling  monster  of  Necessity.  Articles  were 
written  on  the  "Unrelenting  Cosmos,"  the  "Sorrows  of  the 
Atoms,"  and  the  "Sadness  of  Science."  The  idea  gained 
ground  rapidly  that  human  character  is  nothing  else  than  the 
accumulated  drift  of  heredity  and  circumstance.  Professor 
Huxley  declared  that  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  were  in  a 
death-grapple,  with  the  chances  for  the  latter 's  survival  slim. 
Mr.  Spencer  took  for  his  model  of  primitive  man  the  modem 
savage,  and  never  quite  recovered  from  the  effect  which  this 
composite  photograph  produced.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
novel  began  to  revive  the  well-worn  theme  of  the  ancients— 
Man  conquered  by  Circumstance.  The  stream  of  conscious- 
ness could  not  rise  higher  than  its  source.  Nature  was  "red 
with  tooth  and  claw." 

"We  are  no  other  than  a  moving  row 
Of  Magic  Shadow-shapes  that  come  and  go 
Round  with  the  sun-illumined  Lantern  held 
In  Midnight  by  the  Master  of  the  Show; 

"But  helpless  Pieces  of  the  Oame  He  plays 
Upon  His  cheqner-board  of  Nights  and  Days; 
Hither  and  thither  moves,  and  checks,  and  slays, 
And  one  by  one  back  in  the  Closet  lays." 

This  attempt  to  make  man's  history  a  sort  of  last  diapter  to 
physical  sdence  brought  about  a  profound  reaction  in  favor  of 
a  more  healthy-minded  view.  Science  is  not  o<»nmitted  to  the 
material  theory  of  causality  any  more  than  it  is  to  the  spiritual, 
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being  in  fact  indifferent  to  either,  so  long  as  it  remains  true  to 
its  own  methods,  keeps  well  within  its  own  bounds  of  inquiry, 
and  does  not  seek  to  inflate  itself  to  the  dignity  of  a  universal 
philosophy.  It  was  only  by  accident  that  the  interpretation  of 
evolution  fell  at  first  into  the  hands  of  men  prepossessed  in 
favor  of  a  materialistic  view  of  reality.  They  saw  everything 
from  the  physical  standpoint,  and  sought  to  understand  the 
highest  in  man  through  the  lowest  in  nature.  Matter  variously 
distributed  in  forms  of  motion  sufficiently  accounts  for  all. 

The  philosophy  of  mind  was  not  slow  in  wresting  from  its 
historical  rival— materialism— the  territory  over  which  the  lat- 
ter had  extended  its  claims.  Our  knowledge  of  reality,  it  was 
shown,  is  not  exhausted  in  looking  backward  with  science  to 
some  remote  physical  antecedent  out  of  which  the  actual  world 
of  the  present  slowly  emerged  by  an  inner  law  of  necessity ;  the 
mind  can  also  look  forward  with  philosophy  and  behold  an  or- 
der of  development  in  accord  with  rational  foresight.  The  man 
of  science  was  accordingly  reminded  that,  however  true  it  may 
be  that  the  quantity  of  energy  in  the  world  always  remains  a 
constant  sum,  there  are  differences  in  the  qualities  of  the  en- 
ergy displayed  for  which  no  "merely  physical"  explanation 
will  suffice.  The  history  of  man's  progress  in  science,  religion, 
morality,  art,  and  statecraft  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  level  of 
a  problem  in  mechanics;  nor  can  the  idea  of  Nature's  unifor- 
mity be  converted  into  a  law  of  physical  necessity,  so  as  to  yield 
a  self -administering  world. 

"Neither  matter  nor  energy,"  says  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,^ 
"possesses  a  power  of  automatic  guidance  and  control.  En- 
ergy has  no  directing  power.  Inorganic  matter  is  impelled 
slowly  by  pressure  from  behind,  it  is  not  influenced  by  the 
future,  nor  does  it  follow  a  preconceived  course  nor  seek  a  pre- 
determined end. ' '  Man  is  and  ever  has  been  a  purposive  agent 
acting  in  view  of  an  end  and  initiating  new  series  of  conse- 
quents. How  then  can  design  and  purpose  be  excluded  from 
the  universe  when  humanity  itself  possesses  these  attributes  t 
Is  the  philosopher,  like  the  photographer,  to  leave  himself  out 

of  the  picture  which  he  takes  f  Is  nature  to  be  judged  by  the 

'ffib&erf  Journal,  Jan.,  1906,  p.  327. 
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highest  term  of  its  manif  estations  which  is  man  or  by  the  mean- 
est which  is  Tmconscions  energy  f 

Once  attention  was  drawn  away  from  the  narrow  stady  of 
man  as  one  among  many  other  natural  objects,  and  fastened 
upon  the  stady  of  man  as  a  conscious  purposeful  agent  id  a 
world  of  subjects,  the  philosophy  of  the  impersonal  began  to 
lose  its  hold.  The  universe  was  read  in  the  light  of  the  end 
rather  than  the  beginning,  and  the  question  of  origin  and  pedi- 
gree was  seen  to  be  a  thing  apart  from  the  question  of  content 
and  value.  Not  what  man  was  originally,  but  what  man  is 
actually,  engaged  attention.  The  human  individual  was  no 
longer  conceived  as  a  passive  resultant  of  physical,  chemical, 
and  other  forces.  Human  initiative  received  the  recognition 
that  is  its  due,  and  the  individual  was  described  as  an  elemen- 
tary force  controlling  Nature  to  some  extent  and  bringing  it 
slowly  to  realization.  This  energetic  conception  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  of  one  able  to  shape  his  own  ends  and  influence  his 
environment,  displaced  the  pessimistic  notion  that  he  was  a 
mere  creature  of  circumstance,  a  storage-battery  of  forces  over 
whidi  he  exercised  no  control. 

This  rescue  of  human  personality  from  the  very  maws  of 
Fate  deserves  praise  unstinted.  But,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
all  reactionary  movements  of  this  kind,  the  very  force  of  the 
reaction  carried  those  who  shared  in  it  over  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  Thought  in  sudi  cases  is  not  pladid  enot^h  to  seek 
its  level.  An  extravagant  optimism  succeeded  the  outgrown 
pessimism,  and  endeavored  to  construct  a  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical scheme  of  life  in  which  all  things  would  be  made  good  by 
the  mere  magic  of  our  thinking.  Nothing's  bad  but  thinking 
makes  it  so.  It  is  this  prevalent  optimism  that  is  now  attack- 
ing the  Christian  doctrine  of  sin,  whether  original  or  personal, 
as  a  misery-making  habit  of  thought  not  worth  taking  into 
account. 

Many  lesser  streams  of  tendency,  besides  the  general  reac- 
tion just  described,  have  poured  their  contribution  into  the  suc- 
cess of  the  new  optimism.  For  the  past  twenty-five  years  the 
"mind-cure"  movement  has  shown  the  good  effects  to  be  de- 
rived from  cultivating  healthy  habits  of  mind.  It  is  no  longer 
considered  good  form  to  apeak  of  the  disagreeable.  Anything 
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that  savors  of  the  morbid  or  tends  to  discourage  rather  than  to 
enhearten,  is  politely  eliminated.  The  etiquette  of  the  draw- 
ing-room is  raideavoring  to  set  itself  up  as  a  working  philoso- 
phy of  life,  despite  all  that  a  sensational  press  may  be  doing 
to  make  moral  scavengers  of  the  masses.  The  suppression  of 
cruelty  to  animals  has  grown  into  a  positive  kindness  to  crim- 
inals. The  modem  tendency  which  Francis  Parkman  deplored 
is  the  tendency  to  discover  objects  of  sympathy  in  vagabonds, 
thieves,  and  ruffians.  Belief  in  future  retribution  has  vanished 
into  thin  air.  It  has  been  replaced  by  a  vague  feeling  that  the 
world  of  men  and  things  is  on  the  way  to  betterment  and  that 
the  good  alone  will  finally  triumph. 

It  would  only  be  pedantic  commonplace  to  recount  here  the 
wonders  of  the  subconscious  region  of  the  soul,  the  almost  auto- 
matic life  of  the  mind  which  hypnotism  has  revealed ;  the  sug- 
gestive influence  of  muscular  processes  on  ideas,  and  the  inhibi- 
tive  influence  of  ideas  on  muscular  processes.  "Forethought 
and  not  fearthought  has  become  the  new  evangel."  Stress  is 
laid  on  the  dignity  rather  than  on  the  depravity  of  man.  The 
result  of  these  many  tendencies  is  a  growing  persuasion  that  it 
is  better  to  forget  than  to  remember  the  disagreeable  facts  of 
our  mental  life;  better  to  let  our  consdousness  of  evil  suffer  a 
total  eclipse  than  to  be  forever  detecting  sun-spots  in  our  con- 
sciousness of  the  good. 

"Christian  science"  represents  the  high-tide  mark  in  this 
so-called  healthy-minded  movement  against  pessimism.  Prac- 
tically, it  is  nothing  more  tiian  "mind-cure"  with  a  dash  of  the 
old  Indian  metaphysics  thrown  in  for  seasoning.  It  has  special 
designs  on  the  medical  profession  and  the  use  of  drugs— super- 
stitions of  the  "carnal-mind"— which  do  not  concern  us  here. 
On  its  theoretical  side  it  professes  belief  in  tiie  identity  of 
man's  spirit  with  the  world-soul  or  God.  By  realizing  this 
spiritual  unity  man  will  grasp  the  saving  truth  that  sin  is  a 
destructible  human  belief,  not  a  divine  fact.  So  long  as  man 
believes  sin  to  be  real,  he  is  punished  for  his  belief.  Once  he 
professes  faith  in  the  "allness  of  spirit  and  the  notMngness  of 
matter,"  sin  ceases  to  have  reality.  It  is  only  "incorrect 
thinking"  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  sin-conception.  The 
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spiritual  understanding  that  evil  physical  and  moral  is  unreal 
and  undivine,  is  the  essence  of  eternal  life. 

The  conception  of  sin  first  became  attenuated  in  modem 
thought  when  the  theories  of  man's  animal  origin  and  descent 
passed  from  the  lecture-hall  and  the  laboratory  into  the  recep- 
tive head  of  the  "man  of  the  street."  It  seemed  so  natural  to 
believe  that  the  "submerged  savage"  within  us  should  once  in 
a  while  come  to  the  surface  and  have  his  say  and  fling.  It 
remained  for  "Christian  science"  to  abolish  the  reality  of  sin 
altogether  by  conceiving  the  human  soul  as  divided  into  two 
compartments— the  "carnal  mind"  and  the  "spiritual"— by 
passing  from  one  to  the  other  of  which  we  could  leave  sin  be- 
hind as  an  occupant  of  the  "ground-floor."  This  transfer  of 
sin  from  the  order  of  right  action  to  the  order  of  correct  think- 
ing so  as  to  make  of  it  a  blunder  and  not  a  crime,  escapes  detec- 
tion by  the  imwary.  It  seems  so  ingenious  to  keep  the  books 
of  life  on  such  a  convenient  system  of  double-entry  with  one 
page  for  mistakes,  and  the  other  for  corrections ! 

Students  of  the  history  of  philosophy  are  familiar  with  this 
sort  of  thinking  which  solves  a  problem,  or  rather  goes  through 
the  motions  of  solving  it,  by  suppressing  one  set  of  facts  alto- 
gether and  by  diverting  the  attention  of  the  mind  to  others. 
To  be  asked  to  cultivate  such  a  habit  of  ignoring  the  evil  that 
is  in  certain  actions  in  order  to  accept  a  babel-tower  of  meta- 
physics in  which  we  may  take  refuge  therefrom,  is  hardly  an 
invitation  to  be  heeded  if  pains  are  taken  to  inquire  into  the 
insecure  foundations  and  structure  of  the  tower.  After  all, 
the  Manicheans  were  not  quite  so  far  astray  in  personifying 
evil  as  are  our  contemporaries  in  whitewashing  it  with  a  large 
metaphysical  brush. 

And  students  of  the  history  of  theology  do  not  need  to  be 
reminded  that  this  invitation  to  "lie  down  in  the  stream  of  life 
and  let  it  flow  over  you"  comes  originally  from  the  Reformers. 
Luther's  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  was  just  such  a  gos- 
pel of  relaxation.  Practical  illustration  of  it  was  furnished  by 
the  man  in  the  story  who,  when  asked  if  he  needed  help  to  hold 
the  wild  animal  he  was  wrestling  with,  replied  by  saying  that 
the  help  he  stood  most  in  need  of  was  not  to  hold,  but  to  let  go. 
Salvation  consisted  in  loosening  one's  hold  on  one's  self  rather 
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than  in  tightening  it.  The  function  of  the  Christian  religion 
was  to  declare  men  "not  guilty"  of  punishment;  to  cover  sin 
with  a  cloak,  not  actually  to  extirpate  it.  It  was  with  this 
thought  in  mind  that  Luther  once  likened  nature  and  grace  to 
a  "dunghill  covered  with  snow."  "Christian  science"  has 
merely  detached  justification-by-faith  from  its  old  Lutheran 
anchorage  in  total  depravity  and  associated  it  with  tiie  counter 
idea  of  man's  total  goodness. 

The  success  of  the  movement  here  under  review  cannot, 
therefore,  be  appreciated  unless  by  force  of  contrast  with  what 
it  displaced.  The  conception  of  human  nature  as  an  inert,  sin- 
full  mass  upon  which  the  Spirit  occi^ionally  acted,  was  worthy 
neither  of  God  nor  man.  It  implied  that  salvation  was  from 
the  outside  and  not  from  within,  an  influence  that  man  under- 
went passively,  but  did  not  work  out  vitally  by  his  own  in- 
herent, even  though  borrowed,  powers.  It  soon  gave  way  per- 
force to  the  mystic  view  that  a  remnant  of  man's  sinless  state 
survived  the  fall  and  dwelt  still  within  him  in  the  guise  of  a 
"spark  divine,"  by  fanning  which  into  flame  man  might  slowly 
recover  the  rest  of  his  lost  spiritual  heritage.  Through  a  nat- 
ural evolution  this  total  eclipse  of  human  powers  by  evil  was 
gradually  modified  so  as  to  become  only  partial,  and  has  now 
disappeared  altogether  from  the  "new"  thought.  The  idea  of 
indefinite  progress,  with  sin  regarded  as  a  mere  incident  in 
roan's  development  somewhat  as  the  child's  stumbling  in  learn- 
ing to  walk,  has  taken  its  place.  Salvation  is  from  within,  not 
from  without.  All  thought  of  a  re-birth  through  grace  is  dis- 
missed as  a  part  of  the  old  eztemalism.  The  kingdom  of  God 
is  within  us.  The  conception  of  sin  had  become  so  strongly 
and  wrongly  associated  with  belief  in  man's  inherited  deprav- 
ity that  the  accessory  met  the  same  fate  as  the  principal.  The 
problem  is  no  longer  how  to  make  the  wholly  depraved  man 
good,  but  the  good  man  better.  And  to  this  end  the  door  of  the 
conscious  mind  must  be  kept  tightly  shut  to  the  delusive 
thought  of  sin.  Turpius  eiicitur  quom  non  admittitur  hospes. 

The  complex  movement  which  we  have  just  tried  to  analyze 
out  into  its  component  factors  has  destroyed  whatever  belief 
there  still  remained  in  total  depravity.  In  this  it  has  done 
Christian  thought  no  mean  service.  It  has  shown  that  the 
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medisval  trend  of  theology  in  favor  of  an  optimistic  view  of 
man  was  in  the  right  direction  nntil  intermpted  by  the  Reform- 
ers and  diverted  into  pessimistic  channels ;  it  has  also  shown 
the  mistake  of  thinking  that  tiie  Christian  doctrine  of  man  is 
that  of  the  evil-sodden,  vile  creature  which  Luther  conjured  up 
before  the  religious  imagination.  No  doubt  it  will  surprise 
many  to  have  the  statement  made  that  Christianity  is  not  and 
never  was  committed  to  the  thesis  of  man's  utter  spiritual  ruin 
through  sin;  and  that  the  idea  of  "progressive"  man  has  no 
terrors  for  the  theologian  whose  knowledge  of  his  subject 
dates  from  the  days  before  the  Great  Revolt.  It  is  only  those 
who  do  not  take  the  pains— nobody  nowadays  takes  pains  where 
theology  is  concerned— to  investigate  what  is  meant  by  the 
adjective  "fallen"  when  applied  to  "man"  in  this  connection, 
who  devote  themselves  to  refuting  imaginary  theologians. 
The  whole  question  at  issue  is  the  meaning  of  an  adjective— 
the  adjective  "fallen."  We  have  already  traced  the  success 
of  the  modem  movement  against  the  gruesome  meaning  which 
Luther  attached  to  this  expression.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
what  little  reason  for  hostility  or  opposition  this  adjective 
would  have  furnished  if  its  history  prior  to  the  Reformation 
had  been  borne  in  mind  by  the  modem  optimists.  Needless  to 
say,  we  are  not  here  concemed  in  establishing  the  fact  of  the 
Fall,  but  only  in  determining  its  significance  as  understood 
during  the  course  of  theological  development. 

We  may  begin  this  rapid  survey  of  history  with  St.  Augus- 
tine—that "sombre  genius"  who  is  sometimes,  and  wrongly, 
credited  with  having  invented  tiie  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
When  the  Manicheans  called  into  question  the  essential  good- 
ness of  human  nature,  no  one  more  than  he  insisted  to  the  con- 
trary. It  is  only  when  the  Pelagians  attempted  to  place  actual 
man  on  the  same  level  and  footing  with  the  first  man— the 
highly  gifted  Adam  of  Genesis  and  Tradition— that  he  repu- 
diated the  parallel  with  a  set  of  opprobrious  adjectives  against 
hxmian  nature  that  have  since  become  historic.  A  question  of 
fact  and  of  history  was  raised  by  the  Pelagians.  To  meet  it, 
St.  Augustine  sharply  contrasts  the  ideal  man  described  in 
Genesis— innocent,  just,  impassible,  and  imperishable— with 
the  forlom  creature  of  the  present,  dispossessed  of  these  quali- 
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ties  at  birth,  and  subject  to  concupiscence,  sin,  suffering,  and 
death.  The  result  of  this  contrast  between  man's  present  and 
primitive  condition  was  the  positive  idea  of  the  corruption, 
vitiation,  and  wounding  of  human  nature  in  all  its  i)owers,  the 
darkening  of  the  intellect,  weakening  of  the  will,  and  conse- 
quent difficulty  in  the  acconvplishment  of  good.  This  historical 
contrast  between  man  as  he  was  and  is,  dominated  Si  Augus- 
tine completely.  He  had  no  other  point  of  view.  For  him 
human  nature  embraced  at  the  outset  all  that  Adam  is  described 
in  Holy  Writ  as  possessing.  How  could  Pelagius  dare  to  meas- 
ure the  height  of  such  a  creature  by  the  shortened  stature  of 
fallen  manf 

It  never  occurred  to  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  to  ask  himself 
whether  all  the  qualities  ascribed  to  Adam  were  simply  his  nat- 
ural belongings  as  man,  or  freely  bestowed  bounties  over  and 
above  his  due  and  deserts.  These  were  days  when  men  did  not 
think  under  the  categories  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural 
as  they  did  in  the  Middle  Ages.  St.  Augustine  never  attempted 
to  sift  rights  from  privileges,  or  to  appreciate  human  nature 
for  its  own  sake  apart  from  the  description  of  it  furnished  by 
Bevelation.  His  only  concern  was  the  poor  equipment  for  life 
which  man,  as  he  is,  undeniably  showed  by  comparison  with 
man  as  he  first  came  into  being,  perfect  and  ideal.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  point  of  view  on  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine  is 
not  sufficiently  taken  into  account,  even  by  critics  of  the  temper 
of  Hamack.  They  fail  to  see  that  St.  Augustine  did  not  so 
much  discuss  the  question  of  fallen  man  on  its  merits  as  with 
regard  to  the  issue  raised  by  Pelagius.  In  one  passage  of  the 
Betractations,'  St.  Augustine  himself  seems  conscious  that  he 
went  too  far.  Overborne  by  the  controversy  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  he  gave  a  positive  turn  to  the  meaning  of  the  Fall  and 
its  consequences,  especially  concupiscence,  which  it  took  the 
reflection  of  centuries  to  correct.  Concupiscence  thus  ap- 
peared to  him  not  merely  a  consequence,  but  a  formal  constitu- 
ent of  original  sin.  The  theologian  needs  the  philosopher's 
point  of  view  to  appredate  his  own  properly,  and  St.  Augus- 
tine wrote  only  from  the  theologian's  standpoint  against  Pelar 

'Lib.  I,  cap.  20.  " Quod  non  ita  acdpiendum  est  qnui  totuin  amiserit  homo 
qnod  habebat  de  imagine  Dei."   See  Contra  duas  epist.  Pelag.,  lib.  I,  cap.  2,  no.  6. 
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gius.  The  vividness  of  the  contrast  which  he  was  forced  to 
draw  between  Adam  and  his  descendants  misled  him  to  liken 
the  effects  of  original  sin  to  those  of  physical  heredity,  and  to 
fill  the  adjective  "fallen"  with  a  meaning  which  the  rmcritical 
reader  does  wrong  to  take  according  to  the  letter. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  a  new  problem  arose  and  pressed 
for  solution.  These  were  the  days  of  the  philosopher-theolo- 
gians who  learned  to  keep  apart  for  purposes  of  distinct  appre- 
ciation the  interests  of  Faith  and  Beason  in  this  question  of 
man's  primitive  innocence  and  lapse.  It  was  gradually  recog- 
nized that  Eeason  could  construct  a  conception  of  humanity 
altogether  distinct  from  that  furnished  by  Revelation.  Man 
could  be  appreciated  for  his  own  sake  and  with  regard  to  his 
natural  environment  and  end.  The  direct  vision  of  God  which 
Faith  proclaimed  to  be  man's  final  destiny  thus  appeared  in 
the  clear  light  of  a  superadded  privilege  to  which  human  na- 
ture, analytically  studied  by  the  philosopher,  had  no  right  or 
claim.  Two  competing  conceptions  of  humanity— the  natural 
and  the  supernatural— were  accordingly  constructed,  the  for- 
mer as  possible,  the  latter  as  actual  fact.  The  two  views  were 
set  over  against  each  other  in  contrast,  and  a  problem  unknown 
to  Saint  Augustine  began  to  be  discussed,  namely:  what  does 
the  adjective  "fallen,"  which  the  theologian  employs,  add  to 
the  pure  conception  of  "man"  which  the  philosopher  frames T 
In  other  words:  what  is  the  difference  between  "fallen"  and 
"natural"  man? 

Though  thought  was  divided  on  the  answer,  the  persuasion 
slowly  grew  that  there  is  no  difference  whatsoever  between  the 
two.  Man  simply  fell  from  a  high  spiritual  estate  to  the  con- 
ditions of  normal  humanity;  below  this  level  he  did  not  fall, 
nor  were  any  of  his  rights  and  powers  as  man  invaded  or  in- 
jured. His  fall  was  relative,  not  absolute;  he  lost  privileges, 
but  he  retained  all  his  natural  belongings  as  unimpaired  as  if 
he  had  been  created  on  a  purely  human  plane  and  had  never 
sinned.  The  effect  of  original  sin  was  privative;  it  implied 
that  certain  superadded  gifts  were  withdrawn,  but  it  meant 
nothing  in  the  line  of  inherited  habit  of  evil  or  of  positive  dis- 
position to  run  a  degenerate's  course  unhindered.  The  only 
inheritance  it  implied  was  the  inheritance  of  a  privation— a 
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superexcellence  which  man  should  have  had  as  his  birthright 
was  no  longer  his.  Fallen  man,  therefore,  so  far  as  equipment 
for  his  natural  environment  went,  is  the  same  as  normal  man 
would  have  been  in  an  order  of  existence  wholly  natural. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  new  point  of  view  was  to  re- 
verse the  strong  phrases  of  St.  Augustine  tiiat  had  by  this  time 
become  almost  axiomatic.  Nature  was  not  corrupted,  vitiated, 
or  wounded,  because  what  the  just  man  lost  was  not  nature,  but 
grace.  He  could  not  lose  the  image  of  Gk)d— namely,  his  spirit- 
ual powers  of  thinking,  willing,  and  doing— to  which  as  man 
he  was  entitled;  it  was  only  the  special,  not  the  essential  quali- 
ties, whidi  had  disappeared.  The  Church  at  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  said  nothing  either  for  or  against  this  new 
I^iase  of  doctrinal  development.  From  an  historical  stand- 
point, the  council  merely  repeated  the  traditional  language  of 
the  Church,  and  declared  it  of  faith  that  "the  first  man  Adam 
was  changed  for  the  worse"  after  his  transgression.  Whether 
this  "change  for  the  worse"  was  to  be  understood  in  the  sole 
light  of  a  privation,  or  as  a  positive  element  of  vice  introduced 
into  human  nature  itself,  the  council  did  not  determine.  The 
theory  of  total  depravity  had  not  yet  been  clearly  formulated 
by  the  Reformers,  and  the  Church  had  no  occasion  to  close  the 
question  which  reason  raised  in  the  person  of  the  schoolmen. 
She  spoke,  as  is  her  wont,  from  the  point  of  view  of  faith,  Scrip- 
ture, and  tradition.  Wrappage  is  not  always  a  sure  indication 
of  contents,  and  many  have  mistaken  the  letter  of  this  condliar 
language  for  the  spirit.' 

But  the  time  soon  came  for  a  statement  of  the  mind  of  the 
Church  on  the  rational  issue  which  the  Middle  Ages,  especially 
St  Thomas,  had  made  prominent.  It  came  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Michel  de  Bay,  a  professor  at  Louvain,  raised  the 
alarming  cry  that  St.  Augustine  was  being  slowly  eliminated 
from  Catholic  thought,  and  advocated  a  return  to  the  Great 
Father  whom  he  wished  to  see  restored  outright  in  spirit  and 

•Dominicua  Soto,  one  of  the  theologians  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  aays  that 
tlia  "deterioration"  in  question  is  relative  to  man's  condition  hefore  tlM  FaU. 
"  De  Nat.  et  Gratia,"  lib.  I,  cap.  13.— Ita  PallaTieini,  Vega  et  al.— Trent  merelj 
repeat*  the  language  of  MileTe  and  Orange  without  dianging  the  state  of  the 
question. 
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in  langnage.  De  Bay,  however,  like  the  Befonners,  overlooked 
one  essential  fact  wMch  proved  his  undoing,  and  led  to  sndi  a 
war  of  subtlety  and  remmination,  with  Jansenists,  Qnietists 
and  Port-Boyalists  all  engaged  in  making  confusion  worse  con- 
founded, as  has  seldom  been  seen  of  men.  The  fact  overlooked 
was  simply  this:  St.  Augustine,  when  writing  against  the 
Pelagians,  never  even  so  much  as  had  in  mind  the  thought  of 
distinguishing  the  natural  from  the  supernatural,  much  less  of 
dedding  the  question  whether  a  purely  natural  condition  of 
humanity  was  conceivable.  Accordingly,  if  St.  Augustine  was 
to  be  restored,  his  language  should  not  be  so  misread  as  to  make 
it  solve  a  problem  that  did  not  occur  to  the  human  mind  tmtil 
centuries  later.  Yet  this  is  what  De  Bay  attempted.  Augus- 
tine writing  against  the  Pelagians  became  for  him  Augustine 
writing  against  the  Schoolmen.  De  Bay,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, crossed  two  divergent  lines  of  thought  when  he  held 
that  Beason  could  not  construct  an  ideal  of  humanity  distinct 
from  that  of  Faith.  To  his  way  of  thinking,  the  conception  of 
a  normal  man,  created  to  run  his  course  in  a  natural  environ- 
ment, was  physically  impossible,  as  it  was  morally  impossible 
to  the  mind  of  the  Jansenist.  To  the  day  he  died,  De  Bay 
labored  under  the  misapprehension  that  in  condemning  him 
the  Church  had  condemned  Augustine. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  one  may  speak  or  write  cor- 
rectly from  either  the  historical  point  of  view,  or  the  philosoph- 
ical, may  describe  the  man  of  history,  or  the  unhistorical  man 
of  speculation.  The  two  views  act  as  mutual  correctives,  not 
as  exclusive  opposites.  To  mploy  one  against  the  other,  to 
belabor  St.  Thomas  with  texts  detached  from  St.  Augustine,  or 
vice  versa,  is  not  scholarly.  The  Church  was  compelled  to  dis- 
entangle the  situation  by  showing  that  even  fallen  man  is  capa- 
ble of  some  good withoutgrace;  and  that  the  conception  of  a  nor- 
mal humanity  was  neither  physically  nor  morally  impossible, 
but  fully  consistent  with  the  rights  of  man  and  with  the  mercy, 
love,  and  justice  of  the  Creator.  Perhaps  the  most  redeeming 
feature  in  this  great  civil  war  of  Catholic  theologians  is  the 
decided  stand  which  the  Church  took  against  allowing  the 
Lutheran  pessimism  a  foothold  within  her  pale.  Hamack  says 
the  Church  at  this  time  sacrificed  Augustine  to  appease  the  ris- 
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ing  spirit  of  rational  criticism.  This  statement  only  goes  to 
show  the  wisdom  of  the  saying  that  "in  a  point  of  view,  it's 
the  point  that  will  bear  watching  more  than  the  view." 

One  thought  stands  out  Inminons  in  this  development  of 
doctrine.  It  is  that  the  adjective  "fallen"  has  within  it  no 
meaning  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  "progress."  Fallen 
man  is  no  more,  no  less  than  normal  or  natural  man,  because 
the  relation  which  his  fall  expresses  is  one  of  privation,  not 
depravity.  No  positive  inheritance  of  vice  handicaps  man  in 
beginning  his  career  on  tiiis  planet.  Whether  this  career  was 
one  of  slow  progress,  or  of  rapid  decline,  is  a  matter  for  his- 
tory and  science  to  determine.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Fall  is  not  bound  up  with  the  admission  of  either  theory ;  the 
fact  of  belief  may  remain  the  same  even  when  the  interpreta- 
tion of  it  changes  with  the  larger  growth  of  human  knowledge. 

It  is  beside  the  point,  therefore,  to  speak  of  a  radical  oppo- 
sition between  the  scientific  view  of  man  as  a  rising,  and  the 
religious  view  of  him  as  a  fallen,  being.  The  Old  Testament 
mentions  side  by  side  the  scientific  and  the  religious  ideals  of 
humanity.  It  tells  the  story  of  man's  progress  in  clothing 
himself  first  with  leaves  and  afterwards  with  the  skins  of 
beasts ;  in  seeking  to  subsist  on  the  Aesh  of  animals  after  hav- 
ing been  long  content  with  wild  herbs ;  in  iron-making,  brass- 
working,  and  in  the  building  of  tents  and  towns.  Yet  some 
naively  imagine  that  whoever  believes  in  man's  fall  must  needs 
accept  the  thesis  of  a  high  primitive  civilization  from  which 
he  fell. 

Need  the  critic  be  reminded  that  science  and  history  never, 
so  far  as  facts  go,  reach  beyond  the  "  primitive  T"  that  it  is 
only  by  the  "constructive  imagination"  that  we  are  able  to 
reach  tiie  "first"  of  anything f  that  the  religious  condition  of 
the  first  man  was  not  likely  to  leave  "fossilized  remains" 
behind  for  our  purpose  of  reconstruction!  and  that  fallen  man 
stood  equally  ready  to  run  his  course  of  "rhythmic  progress" 
as  did  the  rising  creature  which  science  hails  first  member  of 
the  raceT 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  history  of  man  is  large 
enough  and  mysterious  enough  to  give  all  our  partial  recon- 
structions of  it  representation  in  the  whole.   The  mistake  is 
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in  considering  any  single  one  of  our  incomplete  views,  such  as 
the  scientific,  so  adequate  and  final  as  to  crowd  all  others,  espe- 
cially the  religious,  off  the  scene.  Primitive  man  is  largely 
made  in  the  modem  study,  and  smells  of  the  lamp  or  labora- 
tory. He  is  savage  or  civilized  according  to  prepossession. 
The  pupi)ets  of  our  own  imagination  thus  take  the  place  of 
concrete  man.  The  real  first  man  was  more  complex  in  nature 
than  the  "barely  conscious"  creature  which  we  build  up  out 
of  "select"  material  to  suit  the  requirements  of  a  favorite 
theory.  The  moral,  religious  and  intellectual  el^nents  of 
human  nature  were  not  acquisitions  in  the  course  of  time,  but 
an  original  endowment  progressively  developed.  It  is  all  a 
question  of  making  our  analysis  complete  before  we  start  to 
build. 

Of  course,  to  the  eyes  of  Christian  faith,  it  is  not  enough, 
nor  indeed  the  divinely  established  order,  that  man  should  be 
bom  with  the  mere  human  essentials  when  his  destiny  is  special 
and  other  than  natural.  The  active  presence  of  God  in  all 
humanity  is  one  thing  and  the  indwelling  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
in  the  souls  of  the  just,  another  The  insufficiency  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  live  out  fully  the  life  commanded  by  his  moral  ideals 
and  aspirations,  unless  aided  by  those  divine  helps  to  all  offered 
and  to  none  denied,  is  a  conclusion  written  all  over  the  pages 
of  human  history.  But  it  is  only  the  human  essentials,  after 
all,  that  concern  the  philosopher;  and  if  tlie  theologian  offers 
him  at  the  outset,  just  such  an  essentially  intact  human  being 
as  sdence  requires,  why  should  he  not  mind  his  own  business, 
and  stay  within  his  own  sphere  of  study  undisturbed  T 

But  no !  He  must  rush  forth  with  the  proclamation  to  the 
people  that  he  cannot  accept  for  the  working  purposes  of 
science  a  wholly  depraved  creature.  Christianity  enjoins  no 
such  acceptance;  his  quarrel  is  with  Lntheranism.  He  will 
insist  grandiloquently  with  Professor  Haeckel  that  he  would 
rather  be  the  descendant  of  a  progressive  ape  than  of  a  degen- 
erate Adam.  There's  no  disputing  about  tastes  according  to 
the  old  proverb,  but  we  might  ask  him,  notwithstanding,  where 
he  found  this  alternative.  Christianity  has  no  objection  to 
these  two  adjectives  exchanging  places.  In  very  truth,  they 
have  become  attached  to  the  wrong  nouns  by  those  who  so 
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dearly  love  an  antithesis  that  they  invent  one  where  it  does 
not  exist. 

Looking  backward,  they  say,  is  xmhealthy.  The  fate  of 
Lot's  wife  awaits  those  who  indulge  in  this  cariosity.  The 
scientist  will  surely  resolve  you  into  physical  and  chemical  ele- 
ments if  you  allow  him  to  show  you  your  "real  antecedents," 
and  the  theologian  has  that  old  Adam  always  ready  to  trot 
forth  on  occasion  as  his  first  object  lesson  in  ancestry.  Look 
forward  1  Face  the  future  with  courage,  and  not  the  past  with 
fear!  The  'Mdeal  man"  was  not  once  made  and  then  forever 
lost,  rather  is  the  human  ideal  being  slowly  realized  through 
progress.  "Are  we  to  teach  our  children  that  they  are  dis- 
eased offspring  of  a  remote  sire,  physical  and  moral  degen- 
erates, victims  of  an  inheritance  which  they  cannot  hope  to 
overcome!  Inspiring  doctrine  this,  to  call  Christian  1" 

Aye,  there's  the  mb,  to  call  it  Christian  1  The  price  paid 
for  this  false  association  has  been  very  dear.  Teach  your 
duldren  the  enormity  of  actual  personal  sin.  This  is  the  posi- 
tive factor  in  depravity  and  heredity,  which  holds  back  the 
individual  and  the  race  from  increasing  the  total  amount  of 
good  and  diminishing  the  sum  of  moral  evil.  The  present  con- 
dition of  humanity  cannot  be  explained  by  mere  reference  to 
ancestral  sin.  Concupiscence  would  have  resulted  from  man's 
natural  constitution,  even  if  we  were  to  suppose  the  race  normal 
and  unfallen  at  the  start ;  and  though  we  believe  by  faith  that 
concupiscence  is,  historically  speaking,  a  liability  of  sin,  we 
could  never  establish  by  reason  that  such  is  the  case.  The 
modem  pedagogue, whoever  he  be,  should  therefore  be  pro- 
gressive enough  to  acquire  a  clear  conception  of  original  sin 
as  a  state  of  privation,  not  one  of  depravity,  before  confining 
it  to  the  rubbish  heap  of  outgrown  notions  with  some,  or  of 
exaggerating  its  import  with  others.  It  is  better  to  make 
actions  consistent  with  the  moral  and  the  Christian  ideal  than 
to  make  thought  harmonious.  And  to  make  actions  thus  corre- 
spond to  the  moral  ideal,  none  of  your  categorical  imperatives 
will  suffice.  Only  clear  and  definite  belief  in  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  "the  sinfulness  of  sin"  will  prove  an  adequate 
basis  for  genuine  Christian  conduct. 

The  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  no  invita- 
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tion  to  become  morbid,  or  to  brood  over  the  lost  and  unattain- 
able; to  lose  the  "sense"  of  sin  is  no  return  to  healthy  condi- 
tions of  thought,  unless  indeed  mental  health  bears  no  relation 
to  upright  conduct.  Our  moral  ideal  can  not  be  stifled  by  any 
trick  of  metaphysics  which  would  substitute  the  harmony  of 
thought  for  the  harmony  of  action,  or  blot  out  the  wide  differ- 
ence between  what  we  are  and  what  we  ought  to  be.  Sorrow 
for  sin  with  a  firm  purpose  of  amendment  is  an  appreciation 
of  true  spiritual  health  by  contrast  with  the  moral  sickness 
from  which  we  have  escaped  or  recovered.  We  are  asked  to 
look  back  with  sorrow  only  to  look  forward  with  renewed  cour- 
age. The  two  tendencies  strong  at  all  times  in  Christian 
thought,— self-denial  and  self-expansion— may  have  been  ex- 
aggerated during  the  course  of  history  into  polar  opposites, 
but  rightly  understood  they  only  serve  to  express  the  negative 
and  positive  side  of  character-building.  We  are  forced  to  spe- 
cialize in  conduct  no  less  than  in  knowledge.  The  pursuit  of  a 
high  ideal  means  abandoning  along  the  way  much  that  appears 
a  real  loss  only  to  him  who  treads  the  path  of  dalliance  for 
pleasure's  sake. 

A  great  deal  is  said  of  progress,  but  little  of  its  definition. 
To-day  the  morality  of  commerce  has  become  confounded  with 
universal  morality,  and  even  the  word  "honor"  has  an  air  of 
the  counting-room  about  it.  The  business-group  of  ideas  is 
dominant,  the  self-made  man  fills  the  public  eye,  cheap  stand- 
ards of  success  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  material  pros- 
perity, and  a  corresponding  shrinkage  in  spiritual  values  has 
taken  place.  The  idea  of  progress  has  come  to  mean  little  else 
than  novelty  and  comfort.  The  result  is  that  we  are  forming 
our  standards  on  the  shifting  needs  of  the  present,  and  forget- 
ting the  lessons  which  only  the  past  can  teach  by  giving  us 
true  perspective.  Excessive  craving  for  what  is  new,  like  ex- 
cessive admiration  for  what  is  old,  does  not  reflect  the  sound 
judgment  of  mankind  which  is  registered  in  the  slowly-rea- 
soned out  experience  of  the  race.  The  ant,  says  Bacon,  col- 
lects without  constructing;  the  spider  spins  his  web  out  of  his 
present  inner  store ;  but  the  bee  pursues  a  middle  course,  trans- 
forming by  a  power  of  its  own  the  material  gathered  from 
many  fields.   The  parable  is  obvious.   Progress  is  transfor- 
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mation,  not  destniction,  or  isolation.  And  need  it  be  said  that 
the  progress  of  man  must  n6w  as  ever  consist  in  extracting 
spiritual  value  even  from  the  most  material  of  his  pursuits  so 
as  to  transform  all  in  the  crucible  of  the  spirit,  so  as  to  remain 
the  master,  and  not  become  the  servant  of  his  surroundings? 

The  two  ideals  of  man— Christian  and  rational— are  to  a 
large  extent  sympathetic,  as  these  pages  have  shown.  The 
dignity  of  man  as  the  image  of  God  by  nature  and  as  the  like- 
ness of  God  by  grace  is  good  Catholic  doctrine,  else  Michel  de 
Bay  would  not  have  come  to  grief.  We  would  do  well  in  our 
preaching  and  writing  to  keep  the  two  portraits  of  humanity 
distinct,  and  yet  to  show  that  one  is  but  the  completion  of  the 
other,  not  its  opposite.  We  have  no  doctrine  of  depravity  to 
hinder  us  from  accepting  what  is  good  in  any  environment, 
past,  present  or  future.  The  parable  of  the  man  who  went 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  fell  among  robbers  who 
stripped  him  of  his  goods,  inflicted  wounds  upon  him,  and  left 
him  half-dead,  furnishes  no  stereotyped  picture  of  man's  posi- 
tive condition  after  the  fall.  Stript  as  he  was  of  the  bounties 
according  to  the  old  axiom,  he  was  not  wounded  in  his  natural 
powers.  It  is  only  the  larger  life,  therefore,  upon  which  Chris- 
tianity insists,  the  life  which  is  through  faith,  hope,  and  charity 
a  created  replica  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  God.  The 
possibilities  of  man  by  nature  and  the  greater  possibilities  of 
man  by  grace  need  to  be  emphasized  to-day  no  less  than  the 
heinousness  of  sin  which  is  spiritual  death  to  the  sinner. 
Oportet  hac  facere  et  Ula  non  omittere.  The  "psychological 
climate"  has  again  changed,  and  our  ideas  ought  to  be  clothed 
in  a  language  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  Church  and  the  temper 
of  the  times. 

Edmukd  T.  Shaxahan. 
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The  Pbesent  Method  of  Fixiko  Waoes. 

The  doctrine  that  every  laborer  has  a  moral  right  to  a  living 
wage  is  obviously  in  direct  conflict  with  existing  business  prac- 
tice and  theory.  In  the  great  majority  of  wage-contracts,  a 
decent  livelihood  for  the  worker  is  not  among  the  aims  that 
are  consciously  and  earnestly  sought  by  both  parties.  Some- 
times it  is  not  explicitly  thought  of  by  either  of  them.  The 
amount  of  remuneration,  as  well  as  the  hours  and  other  condi- 
tions of  employment,  are  fixed  by  the  method  of  bargaining, 
according  to  which  both  employer  and  employee  try  to  obtain 
the  best  terms  possible.  The  latter  strives  to  get  as  much  as 
he  can;  the  former,  to  pay  no  more  than  he  must  Both  will 
derive  some  advantage  from  the  bargain,  but  more  for  one  will 
mean  less  for  the  other.  The  greater  share  of  gain  will  be 
reaped  by  the  stronger  bargainer.  When  through  a  combina- 
tion of  laborers,  or  employers,  or  both,  collective  is  substituted 
for  individual  action,  the  end,  the  procedure,  and  the  determin- 
ing factors  are  essentially  the  same;  the  dedsive  element  is  not 
moral,  but  psychological  and  economic,  namely,  the  relative 
bargaining  power  of  the  contracting  parties. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  cases  in  which  bargaining  power 
has  no  place,  and  many  others  in  which  it  is  not  the  final  deter- 
minant The  remuneration  of  a  large  proportion  of  govern- 
ment employees  is  fixed  by  law,  and  in  some  of  the  older  trades 
and  services  bargaining  is  limited  by  custom.^  Again  there 
are  to  be  found  employers  who  will  not  force  wages  below 
what  they  regard  as  a  fair  level,  just  as  there  are  laborers  who 
will  not  exact  compensation  that  they  believe  to  be  unjust 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  labor  contracts  affected  by  Ihese 
forces  of  law,  custom  and  moral  convictions,  are  exceptional.' 

'Nicholson,  J.  S.,  "Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  I,  p.  326,  New  York, 
1893. 

'Instances  where  the  employer,  believing  in  the  "eeon<»ny  of  high  wages," 
willingly  pays  more  than  the  bargaining  power  of  the  laborer  could  command, 
do  not  constitute  exceptions  to  general  rule,  since  even  here  the  former  tries  to 
get  his  worlc  done  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
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So  much  for  the  prevailing  practice;  what  of  the  underly- 
ing ethical  theoryt  Are  the  laborers  who  try  to  get  all  that 
they  can  and  the  employers  who  pay  no  more  than  they  must, 
utterly  indifferent  to  llie  questions  of  right  and  wrong  in- 
volved in  the  wage-contract!  Or,  has  business  become  so 
widely  separated  from  ethics  that,  although  desirous  of  being 
fair  to  eadi  other,  the  parties  to  tlie  labor  contract  do  not  ad- 
vert in  any  way  to  its  ethical  aspects?  Or,  do  they  explicitiy 
maintain  that,  despite  frequent  and  grave  differences  in  tiie 
bargaining  power  of  the  parties,  the  transaction  is  essentially 
just!  All  three  of  tiiese  attitudes  are  undoubtedly  repre- 
sented among  both  employers  and  employed.  In  fixing  wages, 
as  in  other  actions,  there  are  men  who  will  not  hesitate  to  gain 
their  ends  by  conscious  dishonesty  or  extortion.  Others  ig- 
nore the  moral  side  of  the  wage-contract  merely  because  it  does 
not  attract  their  attention ;  they  are  conscious  only  of  a  busi- 
ness transaction.  The  greater  nimiber,  however,  of  those  who 
strive  to  make  the  best  possible  bargain,  regardless  of  any  for- 
mal ethical  standard  of  wages,  seem  to  think  that  the  contract 
is  fair,  inasmuch  as  it  is  free  and  made  under  the  rule  of  com- 
petition. The  assumption  that  a  free  contract  is  necessarily 
a  fair  contract,  will  be  examined  later;  our  present  concern  is 
with  the  doctrine  which  makes  competition  a  measure  of  jus- 
tice. To  a  very  large  extent,  this  notion,  as  well  as  the  atti- 
tude of  those  who  quietly  ignore  the  moral  aspects  of  the  rate 
of  wages,  is  the  result  of  practical  deductions  from  the  teach- 
ing of  the  earlier  English  political  economists.  "Indeed  we 
may  say  that  political  economy  has  importantiy  modified  eth- 
ical conceptions ;  so  that  the  price  which  competition  tends  at 
any  time  to  fix  as  the  market  price  of  any  kind  of  services,  has 
been  taken  to  represent  the  universal  or  social  and  therefore 
mortally  valid  estimate  of  the  'real  worth'  of  such  services.'" 

Now  if  political  economy  warrants  this  popular  conclusion 
it  creates  at  once  a  presumption  of  some  value  in  favor  of  the 
justness  of  wages  that  are  determined  by  the  method  of  unlim- 
ited bargaining.  The  method  is  apparentiy  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  science.   To  what  extent  is  this  true?  It  will 

*Sidgwiok,  H.,  "The  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  604,  New  Toric, 
1887. 
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conduce  to  clearness  if  a  distinction  is  made  between  political 
economy  as  a  system  of  supposedly  rigid  laws,  and  the  prac- 
tical precepts  tiiat  have  been  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of 
industry  by  a  certain  school  of  economists. 

Economic  Law  and  the  Bate  of  Wages. 

Throughout  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury political  economy  was  conmiitted  to  the  theory  that  the 
rate  of  wages  was  determined  by  forces  beyond  the  inomediate 
control  of  either  laborer  or  capitalist.*  Wages,  it  was  said, 
are  paid  out  of  the  fund  of  capital  that  has  been  saved  from 
the  product  of  the  past.  The  amount  of  this  wage-fund  at  any 
time  was  regarded  as  absolutely  predetermined,  and  conse- 
quently not  variable  by  agreement  between  the  parties  to  the 
wage-contract  If  any  section  of  the  laborers  of  a  country 
succeeded  in  raising  their  wages  some  other  section  or  sections 
would  necessarily  have  their  remuneration  lowered.  The  gen- 
eral rate  of  wages  was  therefore  fixed  by  an  economic  law  that 
was  as  little  subject  to  the  wills  and  efforts  of  men  as  the  law 
of  gravitation.  It  was  consequently  no  more  immoral  than  the 
action  of  the  tides. 

Although  the  wage-fund  theory  is  no  longer  held,  either  by 
economists  or  by  intelligent  men  generally,  an  equally  irra- 
tional belief  in  the  power  of  economic  laws  to  prevent  any  last- 
ing modification  in  the  rates  of  wages  by  human  action,  seems 
to  retfun  a  considerable  body  of  adherents.  It  is  cherished 
for  the  most  part  by  those  who  have  a  personal  interest  in 
keeping  wages  low,  and  whose  mental  horizon  is  circimiscribed 
by  limitations  of  experience,  education,  intellect  and  will.  To 
them  the  most  convincing  reply  that  can  be  made  to  the  de- 
mand that  the  wage-contract  be  moralized  seems  to  be  the 
assertion  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  fixed  by  economic  law.  Is 
the  assumption  valid,  and  if  so  does  the  inference  really 
follow! 

Accordmg  to  Marshall,  an  economic  law  ''is  a  statement 
that  a  certain  course  of  action  may  be  expected  under  certain 

*8ee  chapter  oa  "the  Verdict  of  the  Economists"  in  "Industrial  Democ- 
racy," by  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  London,  1S97. 
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conditions  from  the  members  of  an  industrial  group.'"' 
Hence  a  particular  economic  law  merely  declares  that,  g^ven 
certain  external  social  conditions,  men  may  be  expected  to  per- 
form such  and  such  economic  actions.  It  does  not  say  that 
they  will  act  thus  in  all  conditions,  nor  does  it  specify  how  fre- 
quently the  assimied  conditions  will  be  present  in  actual  life. 
For  example,  the  law  which  causes  the  workers  in  the  South- 
em  cotton  mills  to  be  so  poorly  paid  would  not  continue  to 
operate  there  in  changed  conditions,  and  the  existing  condi- 
tions differ  from  those  that  obtain  in  the  mills  of  Massachu- 
setts. In  the  words  of  Marshall,  "economic  laws  are  applic- 
able to  a  very  narrow  range  of  circmnstances,  which  happen 
to  exist  together  at  one  particular  place  and  time,  but  quickly 
pass  away."  They  are  consequently  quite  different  from  the 
laws  of  mathematics,  which  are  absolute  and  universal.  The 
sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  will  equal  two  right  angles 
always  and  everywhere;  but  the  law  that  an  increase  in  the 
supply  of  labor  lowers  wages,  will  not  produce  the  same  effect 
among  organized  as  among  unorganized  workingmen. 

The  question  whether  the  rate  of  wages  is  fixed  by  eco- 
nomic law,  is  chiefly  a  question  of  language.  The  afiSrmation 
is  in  a  sense  true,  but  it  is  not  a  very  important  or  a  very 
illuminating  truth.  At  any  rate,  the  inference  drawn  from  it, 
that  wages  cannot  be  modified  by  human  effort,  is  utterly 
invalid,  and  indicates  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the 
character  of  economic  laws.  For  the  laws  are  operative  only 
in  certain  conditions,  are  descriptions  of  what  is  likely  to 
happen  in  certain  conditions,  and  are  consequently  dependent 
upon  conditions.  But  the  conditions  themselves,  especially 
in  the  field  of  distribution,  are  in  a  large  measure  imder  the 
control  of  men.  Thus,  it  is  an  economic  law  that  in  a  com- 
petitive regime  wages  are  regulated  by  the  interaction  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  but  these  factors  are  partly  determined  by 
the  wills  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  labor.  Supply  will  be 
be  restricted  by  a  combination  of  laborers ;  demand  by  a  com- 

■ "  Principles  of  Economics,"  Book  I,  Ch.  VII,  London,  1890.  Cf .  Ritchie, 
D.  O.,  "Darwin  and  Hegel,"  Ch.  V,  London,  1893;  Keynes,  J.  N.,  "The  Scope 
and  the  Method  of  Political  Economy,"  Ch.  VII,  New  York,  1897 ;  The  Duke  of 
Argyll,  "The  Reign  of  Law,"  Chs.  II  and  Vn,  New  York,  1868. 
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bination  of  ^ployers.  Some  of  the  dogmatic  assertioiis  made 
concerning  tlie  inflexibility  of  economic  laws  imply  the  notion 
that  the  latter  are  like  the  edicts  of  a  despot;  whereas  the  sim- 
ple fact  is  that  they  are  to  a  considerable  extent  moulded  by 
the  hnman  beings  whom  they  effect.  A  strong  labor  union 
might  meet  the  objection  of  the  employer,  that  efforts  to  get 
more  pay  must  prove  futile,  since  wages  are  fixed  by  economic 
Taw,  with  the  declaration:  "Tes,  but  we  wUl  help  to  make  the 
law." 

The  scope  of  economic  laws  is  further  restricted  by  the 
fact  that  they  describe,  not  what  men  must  do,  but  what  they 
may  be  expected  to  do.  Herein  they  differ  from  tiie  laws  of 
physical  nature,  which  admit  of  no  exception  in  the  conditions 
to  which  they  apply.  The  laws  of  economics  are  not  concerned 
with  purely  physical  forces,  which  operate  uniformly,  blindly 
and  necessarily,  but  with  human  actions,  and  these  are  free. 
Hence  even  where  all  the  external  conditions  are  suitable  a 
particular  economic  law  may  not  work  out  its  normal  and  ex- 
pected effect.  For  example,  the  condition  of  supply  and  de- 
mand in  a  labor  market  may  call  for  a  reduction  in  wages,  yet 
a  generous  employer  may  refrain  from  taking  advantage  of 
favorable  conditions,  may  do  otherwise  than  he  is  expected 
to  do,  and  allow  wages  to  remain  at  the  present  leveL  In  a 
word,  economic  laws  describe  uniform  tendencies  rather  than 
uniform  modes  of  human  action. 

Indeed,  the  custom  of  speaking  of  economic  laws  and  pro- 
ducing, or  tending  to  produce,  certain  effects  is  confusing  and 
ought  to  be  avoided,"  Subjectively,  they  are  merely  state- 
ments of  uniformity;  objectively,  they  are  relations  of  uni- 
formity. The  element  of  compulsion  or  causality  behind  this 
xmiformity  is  contained  in  certain  physical,  social  and  psycho- 
logical forces.  All  of  these  can,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  be 
counteracted  by  forces  within  the  control  of  man.  In  any 
concrete  situation  it  is  the  comparative  strength  of  the  two 
sets  of  forces  that  decides  the  kind  of  economic  action  that  will 
be  produced.  Whether  any  class  of  underpaid  laborers  must 
continue  to  receive  the  meagre  wages  that  the  system  of  unlim- 

*  Cf.  B<«ar,  James,  "  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy,"  pp.  194-196,  Lon- 
don, 1893. 
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ited  bargaining  now  assigns  to  them,  depends  upon  whether 
the  economic  forces  that  produce  this  result  can  be  overcome 
by  forces  working  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  question  has 
no  real  relation  to  the  abstract  bogey  that  is  sometimes  ap- 
pealed to  in  the  name  of  economic  law. 

The  Pbacticaij  Teachinq  of  the  Economists. 

There  is  nothing  consequently  in  the  nature  of  economic 
laws  to  render  existing  rates  of  wages  necessary,  or  the  unre- 
stricted use  of  bargaining  power  morally  legitimate.  Let  us 
now  see  what  warrant  there  is  for  the  statement  that  economic 
writers  have  regarded  a  contract  made  under  competitive 
conditions  as  just,  and  what  value  is  to  be  attached  to  their 
pronouncements  in  this  matter.  In  general,  their  views  of 
ethical  aspects  of  economic  facts  ought  to  have  special  weight 
because  of  their  superior  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  their 
superior  facilities  for  applying  ethical  principles.  The  au- 
thority attaching  to  their  opinions  on  the  morality  of  unlimited 
free  contract  can  be  overcome  only  through  an  examination 
of  the  processes  by  which  they  readied  their  conclusions. 

The  assertion  is  sometimes  made  that  economists  have  laid 
down  no  ethical  doctrines  of  any  kind,  that  their  province  is 
merely  that  of  positive  fact  and  their  work  that  of  analysis, 
observation  and  induction.  The  best  reply  to  this  statement 
is  an  appeal  to  the  facts  of  history.  "While  affecting  the 
reserved  and  serious  air  of  students,  political  economists  have 
at  all  times  been  found  brawling  in  the  market  place.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  "classical"  or  "orthodox"  school  of 
economists,  who  held  undisputed  sway  in  England  during  the 
first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  With  the  great  majority 
of  these,  says  Edward  Cannan,  "practical  aims  were  para- 
mount and  the  advancement  of  science  secondary."^  As  a 
rule  they  were  men  of  strong  moral  convictions,  and,  of  course, 
advocated  no  practical  policy  that  in  their  view  would  be  at 
variance  with  the  right.  On  the  contrary,  they  taught  more 
or  less  explicitly  that  the  measures  that  they  favored— notably, 
unlimited  freedom  of  competition  and  contract— would  natu- 

•  Toynbee,  A,,  "  Industrial  Revolution,"  p.  25,  New  Yoric,  1890. 
'"Production  and  Distribution,"  p.  384,  London,  1894;  cf.  Hobson,  J.  A., 
"  John  Ruskin,  Social  Reformer,"  p.  99,  London,  1898. 
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rally  and  automatically  bring  about  a  regime  of  social  justice. 
Professor  Sidgwick,  who  cannot  be  accused  of  unfriendliness 
toward  the  traditional  political  economy,  tells  us  that  "the 
teaching  of  political  economists  has  generally  pointed  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  free  exchange,  without  fraud  or  coercion,  is 
always  a  fair  exchange."®  The  logic  of  their  teaching,  there- 
fore, has  been  that  wages  freely  bargained  for  would  be  just 
wages.  What  were  the  reasons  that  lead  them  to  hold  and  pro- 
mtdgate  this  theory? 

The  political  economy  of  Adam  Smith  was  based  partly  on 
a  priori  assumptions  and  partly  on  induction.^"  The  a  priori 
principles  that  he  assumed  as  valid  and  that  did  most  to  give 
his  system  its  distinctive  character  were,  (a)  the  philosophical 
doctrine  of  an  order,  or  law,  of  nature  in  favor  of  individual 
freedom,  and  (b)  the  theological  doctrine  of  an  all-wise  Being 
who  will  "maintain  at  all  times  the  greatest  i)ossible  amount  of 
happiness.""  The  idea  of  a  law  of  nature  came  to  him  prin- 
cipally from  the  Physiocrats  and  the  political  doctrinaires  who 
flourished  immediately  before  the  French  Revolution ;  the  ideal 
to  which  it  pointed,  individual  freedom,  was  the  dominant  aspi- 
ration of  his  age.  The  order  of  nature  meant  that  system  of 
relations  between  man  and  man  which  had  obtained  or  would 
obtain  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  law  of  nature,  consequently, 
required  that  political  institutions  and  restraints  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  This  being  accomplished,  the  equality  of  men, 
which  also  was  a  part  of  the  order  of  nature,  would  secure  for 
them  the  greatest  measure  of  well-being."  Unlimited  indi- 
vidual freedom  was  the  practical  ideal  of  those  "nature  philos- 

*  Article  on  "Political  Economy  and  Ethics"  in  "Palgrave's  Dictionary  of 
Political  Economy,"  New  York,  1891. 

»  See  Ingram,  J.  K.,  "  History  of  Political  Economy,"  pp.  89-03,  New  York, 
1894;  Cohn,  G.,  "History  of  Political  Economy,"  chapter  on  Adam  Smith,  Phila- 
delphia, 1894 ;  Cliffe-Leslie,  T.  E.,  "  Essays  in  Political  and  Moral  Philosophy," 
chapter  on  Adam  Smith,  London,  1888;  Toynbee,  op.  cit.,  pp.  11-26;  Sidgwick, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  19,  20;  Bonar,  op.  cit.,  chapter  on  Adam  Smith;  Ely,  R.  T.,  "The 
Evolution  of  Industrial  Society,"  chapter  on  "Industrial  Liberty,"  New  York, 
1903. 

""Theory  of  the  Moral  Sentiments,"  Part  VI,  Sec.  U,  Oi.  iii,  1759. 

"  W.  8.  Lilly's  interesting  volume,  "  A  Century  of  Revolution,"  London,  1889, 
contains  a  thorough,  though  severe,  criticism  of  the  Revolutionary  assumptions 
of  liberty  and  equality. 
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ophers"  who  exercised  so  profound  an  influence  upon  Adam 
Smith.  It  was,  indeed,  the  ideal  of  the  age.  Personal  and 
political  liberty  was  preached  and  longed  for  in  England, 
France  and  America,  as  the  one  adequate  remedy  for  the  social 
ills  then  existing.  Adam  Smith  sought  to  have  it  applied  to 
industry.  Every  page  of  his  writings,  says  Toynbee,  "is  il- 
lumined by  one  passion,  the  passion  for  freedom."  The  su- 
preme need  of  the  hour,  to  his  mind,  was  the  removal  of  those 
petty  public  and  quasi-public  restrictions  that  hindered  in  the 
industrial  world  freedom  of  movement  and  freedom  of  con- 
tract. Abolish  these  and  the  laborers  would  of  themselves  be 
able  to  realize  their  natural  economic  equality  and  their  longed- 
for  economic  prosperity.  "All  systems  either  of  preference 
or  restraint, ' '  he  declared  in  a  passage  that  has  become  famous, 
"being  thus  completely  taken  away,  the  obvious  and  simple 
system  of  natural  liberty  establishes  itself  of  its  own 
accord."" 

It  is  surprising  that  Adam  Smith,  whose  work  abounds 
with  proofs  of  his  ability  to  observe  facts  accurately,  could 
enunciate  a  principle  so  contrary  to  the  fundamental  facts  of 
human  nature  and  human  conduct.  Then,  as  now,  it  must 
have  seemed  clear  that  the  legal  power  to  enter  into  contracts 
is  not  sufficient  to  obtain  for  men  the  conditions  of  well-being. 
Freedom  from  physical  and  political  coercion  does  not  of  itself 
render  men  truly  free  and  equal  in  bargaining.  The  explana- 
tion seems  to  be  found  in  Smith's  second  a  priori  principle, 
which,  as  so  frequently  happens  with  preconceived  theories, 
prevented  him  from  seeing  conditions  as  they  actually  were. 
This  was  the  assumption  of  the  all-pervading  beneficence  of 
the  Author  of  Nature.  Though  man  is  by  nature  essentially 
selfish  and  aims  only  at  his  private  gain,  he  is  led  by  an  "in- 
visible hand"  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all.  His  most  selfish 
acts  redound,  at  least  in  the  long  run,  to  the  common  good. 
Hence  both  individual  and  social  prosperity  and  justice  are 
best  secured  and  conserved  by  allowing  each  to  seek  his  own 
interests  in  his  own  way,  by  setting  up  the  system  of  complete 
liberty,  which  is  founded  on  the  constitution  of  nature  and  the 
benevolent  designs  of  nature's  God. 

Wealth  of  Nations,"  Book  IV,  Ch.  IX,  final  paragraph,  New  Toric,  1896. 
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These  two  assumptions  of  the  supreme  value  of  individual 
liberty,  and  the  sufficiency  of  enlightened  self-interest,  were 
adopted  in  substance  by  all  the  great  economists  of  England 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Most  of  them, 
indeed,  cared  little  or  nothing  for— probably  knew  little  of — 
the  philosophical  and  theological  prepossessions  that  underlay 
these  theories  in  the  mind  of  Adam  Smith,  but  they  had  no 
hesitation  in  advocating  as  the  correct  principles  of  industrial 
action,  abstention  from  combination  and  r^ulation,  unlimited 
competition,  and  the  fullest  individual  liberty.^*  They  did 
not,  however,  preach  competition  and  freedom  of  contract  as 
invariable  laws,  to  be  disregarded  only  under  the  greatest 
peril;  that  fault  was  committed  by  the  popular  expounders  of 
political  economy,  chiefly  journalists  and  politicians."  They 
never  asserted  that  wages  jSxed  by  bai^aining  in  competitive 
conditions  would  in  every  case  be  just.  Indeed,  their  primary 
aim  was  not  with  distribution  at  all.  Professor  Sidgwick  says 
that  Adam  Smith  and  his  followers  sought  before  all  else  the 
improvement  of  production.*'  The  question  with  them  was 
how  to  make  the  national  product  as  great  as  possible  at  a 
minimum  of  cost.  And  the  answer  seemed  to  them  to  lie  in 
the  one  word,  comx)etition.  That  the  existing  inequalities 
were  far  from  being  ideal,  they  were  well  aware;  but  they 
thought  that  the  injury  resulting  to  production  from  any  inter- 
ference with  competition  would  more  than  offset  the  improve- 
ment in  distribution."  They  made  an  unquestioning  act  of 
faith  in  the  beneficient  and  levelling  influence  of  competition. 
"Unrestricted  freedom  of  action  and  contract  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  actually  inevitable  inequality  of  econondc  oppor- 
tunities to  the  lowest  attainable  minimum."*"  With  inequal- 
ity of  opportunity  at  a  minimum,  the  prices  of  things,  includ- 
ing the  price  of  labor,  would  correspond  as  closely  to  the  re- 
quirements of  justice  as  could  be  expected  in  a  world  inhabited 
by  human  beings. 

"Sidgwick,  op.  cit.,  p.  399;  Keynes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  70-74.  John  Bae  aeems 
to  be  almost  alone  in  opposing  this  yiew  of  the  mind  of  the  classical  school  of 
economists:  "Contemporary  Socialism,"  pp.  345-374,  New  York,  1896. 

"  Cliffe-Leslie,  op.  cit.,  p.  21. 

»0p  cit.,  pp.  24,  396. 

"  Sidgwick,  op.  cit.,  pp.  22,  400. 

uidem,  p.  606. 
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Now,  this  theory  of  the  equalizing  force  of  unfettered  com- 
petition and  unlimited  freedom  of  contract,  together  wiUx  a 
very  inadequate  observation  of  the  facts  of  industrial  life, 
formed  the  basis  of  whatever  claims  the  older  economists  had 
to  be  regarded  as  judges  of  the  morality  of  wages  fixed  by  the 
method  of  unlimited  bargaining.  That  their  theory  was  false 
and  their  study  of  facts  one-sided,  was  abundantly  proved  by 
the  industrial  experience  of  the  land  in  which  the  theory  was 
most  widely  preached  and  most  thoroughly  tested.^'  The  rise 
of  the  factory  system  in  England  and  the  introduction  of  the 
imlicy  of  laissez-faire  were,  indeed,  followed  by  a  remarkable 
increase  in  the  production  of  wealth;  but  inequalities  of  oppor- 
tunity were  not  reduced  to  a  minimum;  the  remuneration  of 
labor  did  not  tend  to  conform  to  a  measure  of  substantial  jus- 
tice. Nearly  the  whole  of  the  increase  in  wealth  went  to  the 
newly-made  capitalists,  while  the  wages  received  by  the  labor- 
ers were  barely  sufficient  to  keep  them  alive.'**  The  levelling 
influence  of  competition  was  confined  to  the  ranks  of  the  work- 
ingmen,  and  its  tendency  was  invariably  downward.  Starva- 
tion wages  compelled  husbands  and  fathers  to  send  their  wives 
and  children  into  the  mills,  with  the  result  that  their  own  pay 
was  still  further  reduced  through  this  unnatural  competition 
between  husband  and  wife,  between  father  and  child.  To  such 
an  extent  did  women  and  girls  supersede  men  in  the  manufac- 
turing industry  that  the  latter  frequently  were  obliged  to  re- 
main at  home  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  household.  Chil- 
dren from  the  workhouses  were  impressed  into  the  factories 
under  a  system  of  apprenticeship  that  rendered  their  existence 
"literally  and  without  exaggeration  that  of  slaves."  In  a 
word,  "the  obvious  and  simple  system  of  natural  liberty" 
advocated  by  Adam  Smith  and  his  successors,  brought,  instead 
of  a  regime  of  justice,  a  period  of  horror  that  is  known  in 
economic  history  as  the  period  of  English  Wage-Slavery." 

"On  the  incomplete  inductions  of  the  damical  eouioniiBtB,  see:  Marshall, 
op.  dt..  Book  I,  C!h.  IV,  par.  8;  Hobeon,  "  The  Social  Problem,"  pp.  2S-30,  New 
Toik.  1901;  Riukin,  "Unto  This  Last,"  Essay  I,  New  York,  1886. 

"Gibbins,  H.  de  B.,  "Industry  in  England,"  p.  381,  New  Toric,  1808. 

"For  a  general  description  of  this  period,  see:  Gibbins,  op.  cit.,  pp.  381- 
406;  "Alfred,"  "History  of  the  Factory  Movement,"  passim,  London,  1867; 
Cooke-Taylor,  R.  W.,  "The  Modem  Factory  System,"  passim,  London,  1804; 
Engels,  F.,  "  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes  in  England,"  passim.  New  York, 
1887;  Carlyle,  T.,  "Past  and  Present,"  Books  I  and  m,  1841. 
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That  the  beliefs  and  hopes  of  the  classical  economists  con- 
cerning the  ethical  efficacy  of  competition  were  utterly  mis- 
taken, is  well  understood  by  the  economists  of  to-day.  The 
latter  realize  very  clearly  that  in  some  lines  of  production,  at 
any  rate,  the  natural  and  normal  result  of  the  competitive  sys- 
tem is  to  have  "our  work  done  by  a  large  number  of  low-grade 
laborers,  instead  of  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  high- 
grade  laborers."^  Whole  classes  of  laborers,  for  example, 
those  employed  in  sweat  shops,  are  "underpaid,  underfed  and 
undersupplied  with  everything  which  contributes  to  civilized 
life."  Contemporary  economists  feel  and  acknowledge  that 
conditions  such  as  these  are  at  variance  with  the  requirements 
of  justice.  They  are  consequently  desirous  that  competition 
should  be  modified  in  various  ways ;  by  custom,  philanthropy, 
labor  organizations  and  moderate  legislative  action.  Beyond 
this  the  majority  of  them  seem  unwilling  to  go.  In  so  far  as 
they  touch  the  ethical  aspect  of  the  matter  at  all,  they  seem  to 
hold  that  the  system  of  bargaining  for  wages  satisfies  the  de- 
mand of  justice  as  fully  as  is  at  present  practicable.  The 
question  of  replacing  tiie  practice  of  unlimited  bargaining  with 
a  definitely  moral  standard  of  wages  is  discussed  not  so  much 
from  the  standpoint  of  ethics  as  from  that  of  feasibility.  This 
is  especially  true  of  their  attitude,  in  so  far  as  they  have  any, 
toward  the  standard  of  a  Living  Wage.  Their  contention 
seems  to  be  that  even  if  this  standard  could  be  established  in 
practice,  for  example,  by  legislation,  it  would  be  productive  of 
more  social  harm  than  good.  Professor  Smart  rejects  the  Liv- 
ing Wage,  and  defends  the  present  method  of  bargaining  on 
the  ground  that  no  more  satisfactory  plan  is  workable  outside 
of  socialism."  The  existing  freedom  of  contract  secures  for  all 
"a  certain  rough  kind  of  justice."  President  Hadley  likewise 
declares  against  the  Living  Wage  as  impracticable,  and  ac- 

" Hadley,  A.  T.,  "Economics,"  sec.  361,  New  York,  1898;  cf.  Lavasseur,  E., 
"Hie  American  Workman,"  p.  449,  Baltimore,  1900;  translated  from  the  French 
by  T.  B.  Adams ;  and  especially.  Walker,  F.  A.,  "  The  Wages  Question,"  chapter 
on  the  "  Degradation  of  Labor,"  New  York,  1876. 

""Studies  in  Economics,"  chapter  on  a  "Living  Wage,"  Xew  York,  1806; 
and  "The  DUtribution  of  Income,"  Ch.  XXVUI,  New  York,  1899. 
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cepts  the  sliding  scale  as  the  fairest  method  of  determining 
wages  that  has  yet  been  proposed.^* 

The  position  of  the  two  writers  just  named  probably  reflects 
the  general  views  of  all  present-day  economists  except  those 
who  profess  to  give  more  than  usual  attention  to  the  moral 
aspects  of  industry.  These  naturally  lay  greater  stress  on  the 
immorality  of  unlimited  bargaining,  and  pay  less  attention  to 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  better  method.'" 

The  AiTiTtrDE  op  Nineteenth  Cbnttjby  Legislation  Towabd 
Unlimited  Babgaining. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  laws  of 
England  have  allowed  the  fullest  freedom  of  contract  in  the 
determination  of  the  wages  to  be  paid  for  all  except  govern- 
ment work.  England  is  mentioned  particularly  because  the 
history  of  her  legislative  attitude  toward  the  wage-contract 
during  the  last  century  is  typical  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
and  of  the  whole  of  North  America,  and  because  she  was  the 
first  to  adopt  the  policy  of  non-regulation.  The  causes  of  the 
changed  attitude  of  the  law  are  very  much  the  same  as  those 
which  induced  the  economists  to  advocate  unlimited  competi- 
tion and  freedom  of  contract.  The  Industrial  Bevolution  had 
rendered  the  old  regulations  of  industry  inadequate  and  harm- 
ful, and  the  dominant  political  ideal  of  the  day  was  wider  lib- 
erty for  the  individual.  Thus  the  champions  of  non-interfer- 
ence with  the  industrial  activity  of  the  British  subject  were 
able  to  enforce  their  theoretical  arguments  by  pointing  to  the 
disastrous  results  of  the  opposite  policy.  Prominent  among 
these  champions  were  the  economists,  whose  influence  upon 
English  legislation  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  not  been  equalled  in  any  other  time  or  country. 
Bicardo  alone,  we  are  told  by  Toynbee,  revolutionized  the  eco- 
nomic thought  of  the  British  Parliament  during  his  brief  stay 
in  that  body.   Again,  the  middle  classes,  who  were  rapidly 

""Economics,"  sees.  404-406;  cf.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  P.,  "Trait6  Thforique 
et  Pratique  d'Economie  Politique,"  II,  pp.  484,  et  sq.,  Paris,  1890. 

■Cf.  Ely,  "Outlines  of  Economics,"  p.  206,  New  York,  1896;  Hobson,  "The 
Social  Problem,"  Chs.  II,  VII. 
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gaining  in  wealth  and  political  power,  urged  the  laissez-faire 
policy  because  they  felt  that  "with  freedom  they  were  more 
than  a  match  for  all  competitors."  The  effect  of  these  com- 
bined forces  was  to  restrict  state  r^nlation  of  indnstrial  life 
to  the  narrowest  proportions  known  to  history. 

The  causes  of  the  regime  of  non-interference  in  America 
are  included  among  those  just  described.  The  influence  of  the 
economists  was  not  as  great  as  in  England;  but  the  cult  of 
individual  freedom,  and  the  self-confidence  and  self-assertion 
of  the  middle  classes,  were  for  a  long  period  the  dominant 
forces  in  shaping,  both  positively  and  negatively,  the  course  of 
legislation  regarding  industry. 

Obviously  the  attitude  of  the  civil  law  toward  the  wage- 
contract,  or  toward  any  other  human  action  or  institution,  is 
not  per  se  a  criterion  of  the  morally  good.  The  ordinances  of 
legislatures  are  not  always  in  accord  with  the  principles  of 
right  and  justice.  The  fact  that  the  laws  of  a  country  allow 
the  citizens  by  means  of  free  contract  to  depress  wages  to  the 
starvation  level,  or  enhance  them  beyond  the  limits  of  extor- 
tion, does  not  make  the  transaction  just ;  but,  since  the  legisla- 
tures should,  and  generally  speaking  do,  endeavor  to  promote 
just  dealings  in  the  most  important  social  relations,  there 
arises  a  presumption  in  favor  of  any  institution  that  the  law 
sanctions  and  protects. 

In  the  present  case  the  presimiption  vanishes  as  soon  as 
we  examine  the  causes  of  the  legislation.  As  above  described, 
these  causes  may  be  reduced  to  three :  the  insufficiency  of  the 
old  restrictions ;  the  fancied  sufficiency  of  individual  freedom ; 
and  the  selfishness  of  the  middle  classes.  The  first  afforded  a 
good  reason  for  such  new  legislation  as  would  be  appropriate 
to  the  new  conditions  of  industry,  but  not  for  the  anarchical 
policy  of  non-interference;  the  second  was  a  hypothesis  that 
has  been  utterly  discredited  by  the  subsequent  history  of  in- 
dustrial development— individual  freedom  has  not  brought 
either  economic  equality  or  economic  justice;  while  the  third 
should  have  been  checked,  instead  of  fostered,  by  legislation. 

The  presumptions  in  favor  of  the  existing  method  of  fixing 
wages  and  against  the  principle  of  living  wage,  which  are 
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drawn  from  the  teachings  of  political  economy  and  the  attitude 
of  the  law,  disappear,  therefore,  when  we  realize  the  reasons 
upon  which  this  teaching  and  this  attitude  were  based.  Eco- 
nomic laws  are  not  inexorable,  are  not  independent  of  the  wills 
of  the  men  whose  actions  they  describe,  do  not  compel  wages 
to  be  adjusted  by  an  unlimited  use  of  the  economic  strength 
of  the  bargainers,  and  do  not  render  existing  rates  of  wages 
just.  The  practical  recommendations  of  the  economists  and 
the  ordinances  of  the  legislators,  can  be  traced  to  false  prin- 
ciples, false  reasoning,  incomplete  analysis  of  facts,  and  the 
selfishness  of  the  dominant  industrial  class.  Consequently  the 
doctrine  of  a  living  wage  cannot  be  refuted  or  put  in  peril  by 
any  mere  appeal  to  economic  or  legal  authority.  We  shall 
now  review  briefly  the  chief  authorities,  contemporary  and  his- 
torical, that  are  against  the  method  of  unrestricted  bargaining 
and  in  favor  of  a  professedly  ethical  standard. 

Legislation  Previous  to  the  Nineteenth  Centuby. 

The  policy  of  indifference  which  nearly  all  governments 
pursue  with  reference  to  the  wage-contract  to-day  has  not  al" 
ways  prevailed.  From  the  year  1349  to  the  year  1563  the 
remuneration  of  the  unskilled  laborers  of  England,  both  in 
town  Mid  country,  was  regulated  by  law— by  the  various 
"Statutes  of  Laborers"  that  were  re-enacted  or  amended  by 
nearly  every  monarch  that  reigned  during  those  two  centuries. 
In  the  last  named  year  was  passed  the  famous  "Statute  of 
Elizabeth,"  which  applied  not  only  to  the  unskilled  workers, 
but  "to  the  greater  part  of  the  industry  of  the  period. "*•  It 
continued  on  the  statute  books  down  to  1813,  when  at  the  bid- 
ding of  capitalists  and  political  economists,  but  against  the 
protests  of  the  laboring  class,  it  was  "peremptorily  repealed." 
A  great  economic  historian  has  contended  that  from  first  to 
last  these  laws  regulating  wages  were  designed  to,  and  actu- 
ally did,  benefit  the  employer  at  the  expense  of  the  working- 
man.  The  first  of  them  was,  indeed,  framed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  reducing  the  unusually  high  wages  which  prevailed 

"Webb,  "History  of  Trade  UnioniBm,"  p.  42,  New  York,  1902. 
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in  consequence  of  the  Black  Death  of  1848.  In  general,  the 
legal  rate  of  wages  was  for  a  long  time  a  maximum  which  botili 
master  and  man  were  forbidden  to  exceed,  and  the  "Statute 
of  Elizabeth"  was  almost  invariably  administered  unfavorably 
to  the  laborer.  According  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  wages 
were  fixed  by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  who  were  in  most  cases 
employers  or  men  friendly  to  the  employing  class.  This  pol- 
icy, together  with  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  debasement  of 
the  currency  and  the  confiscation  of  the  gild  lands  by  Henry 
VlU,  and  the  progressive  separation  of  the  workers  from  their 
little  plots  of  land  and  from  their  rights  over  the  common,  had 
no  doubt  gone  very  far  toward  making  "low  wages  and  famine 
wages  traditional."^^  And  yet  we  find  that  again  and  again 
during  the  eighteenth  century  the  workingmen  appealed  to 
the  justices  and  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  enforce  and  re- 
establish the  legal  regulation  of  wages.**  However  this  may 
be,  the  question  that  concerns  us  now  is  not  whether  the  laws 
fixing  wages  were  favorable  to  the  laborers,  but  whether  the 
English  people  did  not  for  centuries  believe  that  wages  deter- 
mined by  free  contract  were  not  necessarily  just.  That  they 
believed  in  an  objective  standard  of  justice,  a  standard  inde- 
pendent of  the  terms  of  the  wage-agreement,  is  evident  fnnn 
their  continued  efforts  to  regulate  the  remuneration  of  labor  by 
law." 

The  policy  of  legal  regulation  was  carried  out  not  only  by 
means  of  the  formal  enactments  just  described,  but  also 
through  the  rules  and  customs  of  the  gilds.  During  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  rates  of  wages  determined 
by  the  gilds  had  virtually  all  the  force  of  public  laws.  There 
was,  moreover,  an  indirect  regulation  through  the  legal  or 
quasi-legal  regulation  of  the  price  of  goods.  Now,  if  a  gild  was 
able  to  fix  wages  so  effectively  that  no  one  ever  thought  of 

"ThoTold  Rogers,  "Tbe  Economic  Interpretation  of  History,"  p.  43,  New 
York,  1889. 

"  Webb,  "  History  of  Trade  Unionism,"  pp.  42-54. 

"  A  detailed  account  of  the  various  "  Statutes  of  Laborers  "  enacted  by  the 
English  Parliament  will  be  found  in  the  work  of  Thorold  Rogers  already  cited, 
Ch.  11.  See  also  articles,  "  Qovemment  Regulation  of  Industry,"  "  Laisses- 
Faire,"  and  "Statute  of  Laborers,"  in  Palgrave's  "Dictionary." 
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departing  from  them,  it  performed  the  essential  funcstions  of  a 
civil  legislator;  and  if  the  central  authority,  or  the  municipal- 
ity, or  the  gild,  or  even  custom,  determined  the  price  of  goods 
it  virtually  determined  the  price  of  labor."*  And  this  legal 
supervision  of  the  rewards  of  labor,  direct  or  indirect,  explicit 
or  virtual,  seems  to  have  prevailed  not  only  in  England  but 
throughout  Western  and  Southwestern  Europe,  during  the 
whole  of  the  later  Middle  Ages.  The  accepted  principle  of 
mediaeval  society,  say  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  was  that 
some  Mnd  of  social  organization  was  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  standard  of  life  of  the  workers,  and  to  prevent  their 
degradation.'^  The  sense  of  solidarity,  mutual  dependence 
and  mutual  responsibility  among  the  members  of  a  community, 
the  conviction  that  the  industrial  world  should  be  ordered  by 
law,  rather  than  left  to  individual  caprice  and  seljQshness,  were 
far  more  prominent  in  the  thought  of  that  period  than  they 
are  to-day."  Hence,  "every  sort  of  economic  transaction  in 
which  individual  self-interest  seemed  to  lead  to  injustice  .  . 
was  related  "by  the  general  principle  that  a  just  or  reason- 
able price  should  be  paid."" 

The  Teachino  of  Oatholio  Theolooioaij  akd  ETmoAii 

Wettebs. 

This  attitude  of  the  public  and  of  legislators  was  the  result 
of  Christian  conceptions  of  fair  dealing,  and  of  the  widespread 
influence  of  the  Christian  Church.  Christianity  succeeded  in 
the  Middle  Ages  iu  "moralizing  industrial  and  commercial 
conceptions  and  institutions,"  and  it  impressed  men  "with  a 
keen  soise  of  personal  responsibility  in  the  employment  of  sec- 
ular power  of  every  kind."**  It  was  the  uniform  teaching  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Churdi  and  of  the  mediaeval  theologians  that 
every  human  being  had  an  imperishable  right  to  a  livelihood 

"Cf.  Branta,  V.,  "Theories  Kconomiques  aux  Xlle  et  XlVe  Siteles,"  pp.  201 
sq.,  Paris,  1896. 

■  "  History  of  Trade  Unionism,"  p.  19. 

"Cf.  Gierke,  0.,  "Political  Theories  of  the  Middle  Agt,"  pp.  7,  sq.,  Cam- 
" Ashley,  W.  J.,  "English  Economic  History,"  I,  p.  181,  New  York,  1894. 
bridge,  1900;  translated  by  F.  W.  Maitland. 

"CNumingham,  W.,  "Western  Civilization,"  U,  pp.  104, 106,  Cambridge,  1900. 
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from  lihe  common  bounty  of  nature.  This  they  regarded  as  a 
natural  right,  independent  of  and  superior  to  all  human  laws, 
conventions  and  institutions.  According  to  this  doctrine, 
therefore,  the  laborer  was  endowed  with  an  absolute  right  to 
at  least  suf&cient  remuneration  to  maintain  his  life.  More- 
over, the  principle  that  the  laborer  should  receive  just  wages 
was  virtually  contained  in  the  canonist  doctrine  of  just  price. 
The  theologians  and  canonists  held  that  every  commodity  had 
a  certain  fair  valuation,  or  just  price,  which  was  independent 
of  the  arbitrary  and  fortuitous  valuation  resulting  from  the 
higgling  of  the  market.^'   The  just  price  in  any  market  being 

**  The  Bomewhat  puzzling  doctrine  of  "  just  price "  is  not  always  understood 
by  either  its  critics  or  its  defenders.  The  former  sometimes  assert  that  it  was 
based  on  an  incorrect  analysis  of  the  phenomena  that  give  rise  to  commercial 
values,  individual  and  social.  This  is  a  complete  misconception;  for  the  doctrine 
in  question  was  not  an  attempt  to  explain  the  actual,  but  to  describe  the  ideal. 
Comparisoiu  instituted  between  it  and  modem  theories  of  value  are,  therefore, 
entirely  irrelevant.  A  theory  of  value  is  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  ultimate 
causes  of  the  values  that  prevail  or  tend  to  prevail  in  a  regime  of  free  contnust. 
Now,  the  medieval  writers  concerned  themselves  very  little  with  this  question: 
first,  because  values  and  prices  were  in  their  time  fixed  for  the  most  part  by  law 
or  custom;  and,  second,  because  their  main  purpose  was  to  lay  down  rules  for 
knowing  the  price  at  which  a  thing  ought  to  sell,  not  to  tell  the  price  at  which 
it  would  sell.  Even  if  they  had  held,  as  some  modem  writers  have  asserted,  that 
the  just  price  of  a  commodity  was  something  strictly  intrinsic — a  belief  that  can- 
not be  correctly  attributed  to  any  of  them — ^their  teaching  would  not  conflict 
with  economic  theories  of  value.  (Cf.  Cunningham,  "  Western  Civilization,"  11, 
pp.  78-80.)  The  doctrine  of  just  price  may  sometimes  have  been  associated  with 
incorrect  views  of  industrial  life,  but  all  competent  authorities  agree  that  it  was 
a  fairly  sound  attempt  to  define  the  equities  of  medieval  exchanges,  and  that  it 
was  tolerably  successful  in  practice. 

On  the  other  hand,  over-zealous  apologists  of  the  doctrine  have  tried  to  show 
that  the  "commtmis  astimatio,"  which  was  held  to  be  the  proximate  criterion 
of  just  price,  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  complex  of  social  forces  that  fixes 
present  market  values,  and  that  some  modem  writers  have  called  the  "  social 
estimate."  The  resemblance  is  only  of  name.  The  common  estimate  of  which 
the  canonists  spoke  was  a  oonsoious  social  judgment  that  fixed  prices  beforehand, 
and  was  expressed  chiefly  in  custom,  while  the  social  estimate  of  to-day  is  in 
reality  an  unoontoious  resultant  of  the  higgling  of  the  market,  and  finds  expres- 
sion in  market  price. 

For  a  complete  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  just  price,  with  abundant  cita- 
tions and  references,  see:  "L'Idfie  du  juste  prix,"  by  Henri  Gamier,  Paris,  1900; 
and  "Allgemeine  Orandlagen  der  National(Bkonomie,"  by  Julius  Costa-Rosetti, 
8.  J.,  Ch.  XV,  Freiburg,  1888;  Brants  in  the  work  cited  above,  Ch.  V  and  p.  103; 
Ashley  in  "Economic  History,"  I,  p.  134,  sq.;  and  Ciinningham  in  "Growth  of 
English  Industry  and  Commerce,"  I,  pp.  232,  sq..  New  York,  1890,  are  also  quite 
■atiBfactoxy. 
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determined  by  the  appraisement  of  the  general  public,  it  was 
said  to  be  measured  by  the  "communis  astimatio."  To  ascer- 
tain the  just  price  of  any  article,  account  had  to  be  taken  of  its 
general  utility,  scarcity  and  cost  of  production.  The  last  ele- 
ment, which  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  mostly  represented  by 
labor  expenditure,  was  regarded  as  the  most  important.  When, 
therefore,  the  mediaeval  theologians  and  canonists  taught  that 
a  just  price  should  be  paid  for  every  commodity,  and  that  its 
chief  determinant  was  labor-cost,  they  virtually  insisted  that 
the  laborer  should  be  paid  just  wages.^* 

To  the  searcher  for  explicit  and  precise  rules  for  determin- 
ing what  is  a  fair  remuneration  for  labor,  the  mediaeval  writers 
are,  indeed,  disappointing.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  says  that,  as 
justice  demands  that  a  fair  price  be  paid  for  a  material  com- 
modity so  it  demands  that  a  fair  price  should  be  given  for 
human  labor.^^  Other  writers  likewise  content  themselves 
with  the  general  declaration  that  wages  should  be  in  accord- 
ance with  justice.  Their  failure  to  be  more  specific  seems  to 
be  explained  by  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  time.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  there  was,  properly  speak- 
ing, no  such  thing  as  a  wage  system ;  for  there  was  no  class  of 
laboreirs  either  in  town  or  country,  depending  solely  on  em- 
ployers to  whom  they  sold  their  labor.*  ^  The  master  crafts- 
men in  the  towns  and  the  men  who  tilled  the  soil  on  their  own 
account,  received  just  wages  if  they  were  paid  a  just  price  for 
their  products.  Even  after  the  rise  of  a  distinct  laboring  class, 
that  is,  men  who  could  never  hope  to  become  master  craftsmen, 
or  men  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  the  service 
of  the  lords  of  the  domain,  the  question  of  just  wages  was  not 
of  supreme  importance.  In  town  industaies  the  journeymen 
were  quite  commonly  fed  and  lodged  by  their  employers;*'  the 
relations  between  masters  and  journeymen  were  akhi  to  those 
existing  between  father  and  sons;^°  and  between  the  average 

"Cf.  Brants,  op.  cit.,  pp.  107-116. 

""Sunmi*  Theologica,"  2a  2ae,  q.  114,  a.  1,  Bome,  1804. 

"Oibbins,  op.  cit.,  p.  160;  Ashley,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  101;  Levasseur,  "Histoire 
des  classes  oiiTrieres  avant  1789,"  I,  p.  608,  Paris,  1900. 

"Levssseiir,  idem,  I,  p.  466;  Brants,  op.  cit.,  p.  123;  Martin  Saint-Leon, 
"  Histoire  des  corporations  des  metiers,"  p.  166,  Paris,  1807. 

"Ashley,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  103. 
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earnings  of  the  two  classes  there  was  not  a  great  difference." 
Agricultural  laborers  usually  had  possession  of  a  piece  of 
ground,  to  the  cultivation  of  which  they  devoted  their  leisure 
time,  and  from  which  they  obtained  a  part  of  their  sustenance.** 
These  conditions  were  not,  indeed,  universal,  nor  did  they  al- 
ways secure  for  the  laborer  a  reasonable  living,  but  they  ex- 
plain sufficiently  the  failure  of  mediseval  writers  to  treat  spe- 
cifically the  question  of  just  wages. 

Later  on,  when  the  wage-earning  class  assumed  greater  pro- 
portions, we  find  the  ethics  of  their  remuneration  explicitly 
discussed  by  theological  writers.  Molina,  De  Lugo,  and  Bona- 
dna,  writing  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
declare  that  in  general  that  wage  is  just  which  is  customary 
for  a  given  service  in  a  given  place.*^  The  two  first  mentioned 
say  that  a  wage  insufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  some  labor- 
ers will  nevertheless  be  fair  when  there  are  many  who  willingly 
sell  their  services  for  that  amount.  We  are  told  that  numer- 
ous workers  do  accept  this  lower  wage,  either  because  they 
have  other  sources  of  income,  or  because  they  can  live  more 
cheaply  than  fellow  members  of  their  own  class.  From  the 
context  it  would  seem  that  both  Molina  and  De  Lugo  assume 
that  a  laborer  has  a  right  to  a  living  from  his  toil,  and  that 
their  chief  concern  in  the  passages  cited  is  with  cases  in  which 
the  circumstances  are  exceptional.**  At  any  rate  they  do  not 
discuss  the  question  of  a  living  wage  adequately  and  in  all  its 
relations.  The  only  general  standard  of  just  remuneration 
that  they  lay  down  is  custom.  "Whether  the  customary  wages 
of  those  days  complied  with  the  requirements  of  a  living  wage 
as  tiben  understood  is  not  easily  determined.  However,  since 
wages  remained  stable  during  long  periods  of  time,  and  since 
the  direct  influence  of  religious  and  moral  teaching  on  eco- 
nomic laws  was  very  considerable— much  greater  than  at  pres- 
ent—it may  well  be  that  the  essentials  of  reasonable  wages 
were  fairly  well  realized. 

*^LeTa88eur,  idem,  I,  p.  313;  Brants,  op.  cit.,  p.  123. 
"Gibbins,  op.  cit.,  p.  111. 

"Molina,  "  De  Contractibus,"  disp.  606,  noa.  2,  3,  4,  Venice,  1611;  De  Lugo, 
"De  Jure  et  Juetitia,  disp.  29,  no.  62,  Lyons,  1670;  Bonacina,  "De  Contracti- 
bua,"  disp.  3,  q.  7,  Venice,  1764. 

**Cf.  A.  Venneersch,  8.  J.,  "Qiuestionea  de  Justitia,"  pp.  672,  673,  Bruges, 
1901 ;  Pettier,  A.,  "  De  Jure  et  Justitia,"  pp.  234-241,  Liege,  1900. 
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From  the  time  of  the  writers  just  mentioned  down  to  the 
year  1891,  the  theological  and  canonist  doctrine  on  the  ethics 
of  wages  seems  to  have  undergone  no  important  development. 
The  old  phrases  about  customary  wages  and  just  wages  are 
constantly  recurring.  A  curious  instance  of  this  unprogres- 
siveness  is  found  in  the  pages  of  the  canonist,  Beiffenstuel, 
who  wrote  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
noaintained  that  it  was  wrong  for  an  employer  to  pay  a  laborer 
less  than  was  usual  in  similar  circumstances,  but  that  when  the 
usual  wage  was  paid  all  obligations  of  justice  were  satisfied, 
even  though  it  did  not  suffice  for  a  livelihood.*'  According  to 
this  interpretation,  the  "customary  wages"  of  the  mediseval 
theologians  and  canonists  become  "current  wages,"  and  the 
"common  estimate"  of  just  wages  becomes  the  wages  that  men 
actually  pay  in  the  strife  of  competitive  bargaining.  What 
was  in  the  minds  of  the  Schoolmen  a  conscious  moral  judgment 
is  thus  converted  into  an  unconscious  resultant  of  men's  efforts 
to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear.  The  author's  principle  would  jus- 
tify starvation  wages  if  these  were  common  to  a  whole  class. 

In  the  year  1891  the  late  Pope  Leo  XTTT  formulated  the 
doctrine  of  a  minimum  Living  Wage  in  his  celebrated  ency- 
clical, "Eerum  Novarum,"  better  known  by  the  title,  "On  the 
Condition  of  Labor."  Its  most  important  passages  relative  to 
the  present  matter  are  the  following: 

"We  now  approach  a  subject  of  very  great  importance,  and  one  on 
which  if  extremes  are  to  be  avoided  right  ideas  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Wages,  we  are  told,  are  fixed  by  free  consent,  and  therefore 
the  employer,  when  he  pays  what  was  agreed  upon,  has  done  his 
part  and  is  not  called  upon  for  anything  further.  The  only  way, 
it  is  said,  in  which  injustice  could  happen  would  be  if  the  master 
refused  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  wages,  or  the  workman  would  not 
complete  the  work  undertaken;  when  this  happens  the  State  should 
intervene  to  see  that  each  obtains  his  own,  but  not  under  any  other 
circumstances. 

"This  mode  of  reasoning  is  by  no  means  convincing  to  a  fair- 
minded  man,  for  there  are  important  considerations  which  it  leaves 
out  of  view  altogether.  To  labor  is  to  exert  one's  self  for  the  sake 
of  procuring  what  is  necesary  for  the  purpose  of  life,  and  most  of  aU 

'"Jus  Canonicum,"  Ub.  Ill,  Decretal.,  tit.  XVIII,  bob.  108-114,  RomeTlSSL 
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for  self  preservation.  'In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shalt  eat 
bread.'  Therefore  a  man's  labor  has  two  notes  or  characters.  First 
of  all,  it  is  personal;  for  the  exertion  of  individual  power  belongs  to 
the  individual  who  puts  it  forth,  employing  his  power  for  the  per- 
sonal profit  for  which  it  was  given.  Secondly,  man's  labor  is  neces- 
sary; for  without  the  results  of  labor  a  man  cannot  live;  and  self- 
conservation  is  a  law  of  nature  which  it  is  wrong  to  disobey.  Now 
if  we  were  to  consider  labor  merely  in  so  far  as  it  is  personal,  doubt- 
less it  would  be  within  the  workman's  right  to  accept  any  rate  of 
wages  whatever;  for  in  the  same  way  as  he  is  free  to  work  or  not, 
80  he  is  free  to  accept  a  small  remuneration  or  none  at  all.  But  this 
is  a  mere  abstract  supposition ;  the  labor  of  the  workman  is  not  only 
his  personal  attribute,  but  is  necessary;  and  this  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference. The  preservation  of  life  is  the  bounden  duty  of  each  and 
all,  and  to  fail  therein  is  a  crime.  It  follows  that  each  one  has  a 
right  to  procure  what  is  required  in  order  to  live ;  and  the  poor  can 
procure  it  in  no  other  way  than  by  work  and  wages. 

"Let  it  be  granted,  then,  that  as  a  rule  workmen  and  employer 
should  make  agreements,  and  in  particular  should  freely  agree,  as 
to  wages;  nevertheless,  there  is  a  dictate  of  nature  more  ancient  and 
more  imperious  than  any  bargain  between  man  and  man,  that  the 
remuneration  must  be  enough  to  support  the  wage-earner  in  reason- 
able and  frugal  comfort.  If  through  necessity,  or  fear  of  a  worse 
evil,  the  workman  accepts  harder  conditions  because  an  employer  or 
contractor  will  give  him  no  better,  he  is  the  victim  of  fraud  and 
injustice." 

Pope  Leo  XIII  was  not,  indeed,  the  first  Catholic  authority 
to  proclaim  this  principle  of  a  Living  Wage.  It  had  already- 
been  more  or  less  explicitly  laid  down  and  defended  by  Kettler 
in  Germany,  Vogelsang  in  Australia,  de  Pascal  in  France,  Pot- 
tier  in  Belgium,  and  Manning  in  England.*'  It  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  social  justice  that  was  clearest  and  most  definite  in  the 
consciousness  of  those  numerous  groups  of  Catholic  thinkers 
and  agitators  who  during  the  preceding  quarter  of  a  century 
had  been  seeking  a  remedy  for  the  industrial  ills  of  modem 
Europe.  It  was  at  least  a  partial  application  to  existing  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  institutions  of  the  traditional  theological 
and  canonist  doctrine  of  a  just  price.   Indeed,  the  activity  of 

"Cf.  Nitti,  P.,  "Catholic  Socialism,"  passim,  New  York,  1895;  translated 
from  the  Italian  by  Mary  Mackintosh. 
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this  Catholic  social  movement,  more  perhaps  than  all  other  in- 
fltiences  together,  led  the  late  Pontiff  to  issue  the  encyclical, 
"On  the  Condition  of  Labor."  In  a  conversation  with  the 
Swiss  social  reformer,  Gaspard  Decurtins,  Pope  Leo  referred 
to  the  father  of  the  movement.  Archbishop  Kettler,  as  his 
"great  forerunner."  Nevertheless,  it  was  his  encyclical  that 
made  the  Living  Wage  doctrine  an  explicit  principle  of  Catho- 
lic ethics  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  subject  of  the  authoritative  Protestant  teaching  on  the 
ethics  of  wages  cannot  be  adequately  treated  here.  During 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  large  number  of 
able  Protestant  divines,  such  as  Kingsley  and  Maurice  in  Eng- 
land, Stocker  and  Todt  in  Germany,  and  Gide  in  France,  did, 
and  some  of  them  are  still  doing,  valuable  work  by  opposing 
the  oppression  of  labor  under  the  guise  of  free  contract,  and 
by  insisting  that  to  pay  the  laborer  as  little  as  one  possibly  can 
is  to  violate  Christian  justice.*''  There  seems,  however,  to  be 
no  systematic  body  of  Protestant  doctrine  on  the  ethics  of 
wages  that  is  traditional,  uniform,  and  recognized  generally  as 
authoritative.  Hodge's  "Systematic  Theology,"  the  princi- 
pal work  on  Protestant  theology  written  in  English,  devotes  a 
few  pages  to  such  questions  of  commercial  morality  as  decep- 
tion, adulteration,  and  extortion,  but  contains  no  word  on  the 
moral  asx)ects  of  the  wage  contract 

COKTEMPORABY  OpIKIOK  BEGARDIKa  AN  EXHICAL  StaITOABI)  07 

Wages. 

The  ethical  theory  imderlying  the  method  of  unlimited  bar- 
gaining, namely,  that  contracts  made  without  force  or  fraud 
are  necessarily  fair,  is,  despite  the  prevailing  practice,  con- 
demned by  the  majority  of  disinterested  men.  This  is  most 
dearly  seen  in  the  general  conviction  that  the  excessive  prices 
exacted  and  the  enormous  profits  obtained  by  some  of  the  great 
trusts,  are  not  merely  opposed  to  the  public  welfare,  but  posi- 
tively unjust  and  dishonest.**  Yet  the  contracts  by  which  this 
result  is  brought  about  are  all  free.  Speaking  of  the  exor- 
bitant profits  made  by  a  prominent  corporation  in  the  manu- 

"  Nitti,  idem,  pp.  86-90. 

<*Cf.  Sidgwick,  "Methods  of  Ethics,"  p.  288,  New  Yoric,  1901. 
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factare  of  steel  rails  (twelve  dollars  per  ton,  which  he  main- 
tained was  ten  and  one-half  dollars  in  excess  of  a  fair  profit), 
a  capitalist  and  ex-Senator  of  the  United  States  not  long  ago 
declared:  "If  this  is  not  robbery  I  would  like  to  find  some 
stronger  word  to  characterize  it."  With  this  view  practically 
the  whole  of  the  American  people  wotdd  agree.  Nevertheless, 
the  purchasers  of  steel  rails  are  neither  deceived  nor  coerced ; 
the  transaction  is  free.  Again  the  money  shark  who  trades  on 
the  distress  or  ignorance  of  the  poor  by  charging  exorbitant 
rates  of  interest,  gives  his  victims  the  benefit  of  a  free  con- 
tract ;  yet  he  is  restrained  by  the  dvil  law  and  condemned  by 
the  public  conscience.  Similarly  with  bargains  where  the  sub- 
ject matter  is  human  services.  A  drowning  man  calls  to  an- 
other for  help.  The  latter  replies :  "I  will  save  you  if  you  pay 
me  a  million  dollars."  The  distressed  millionaire  prefers  life 
on  this  hard  condition  to  death  without  it,  and  quickly  closes 
the  contract  The  contract  was  free,  was  a  source  of  some  gain 
for  both  parties,  but  who  would  affirm  that  it  was  justt  And 
the  employer  who  takes  advantage  of  the  need  of  his  fellow- 
man  and  hires  him  at  starvation  wages,  has  merely  made  a 
free  bargain.  The  laborer  agrees  to  the  harsh  conditions  be- 
cause they  mean  for  him  the  preservation  of  life ;  they  repre- 
sent an  advantage  as  compared  with  the  alternative  of  starva- 
tion. Still,  with  the  exception  of  the  employer  and  those  who 
look  at  the  matter  from  their  own  point  of  view,  the  entire  com- 
munity would  insist  that  somehow  the  transaction  was  wrong. 
In  the  words  of  Dr.  Cunningham,  "we  feel  that  it  is  unfair  for 
tile  economically  strong  to  wring  all  that  he  can  out  of  tiie  eco- 
nomically weak. '  Hence,  in  a  dispute  between  an  employer 
and  his  poorly  paid  laborers,  public  sympathy  is  invariably  on 
the  side  of  the  latter.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  with  confidence 
that  the  common  sense  and  unbiased  convictions  of  the  com- 
munity not  only  repudiate  the  theory  that  free  contracts  in 
general  are  just,  but  maintain  that  when  the  laborer  is  com- 
pelled to  accept  less  than  a  certain  decent  minimum  of  remu- 
neration he  is  in  truth  defrauded. 

Belief  in  the  Living  Wage  principle  has  always  been  more 
or  less  firm  in  the  consciousness  of  the  laborer  himself,  but  only 

•  "  Western  Civiliaation,"  II,  p.  80. 
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recently  has  it  taken  the  form  of  an  explicit  demand.'^  In 
England  the  right  to  a  reasonahle  TnininrnTn  of  pay  has  become 
one  of  the  fundamental  assmnptions  of  trade  unionism.  "It 
is  a  vital  principle,"  says  one  of  the  trade  tmion  leaders,  "that 
a  man  by  his  labor  should  live,  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
teachings  of  political  economists  and  all  the  doctrines  taught 
by  way  of  supply  and  demand,  a  greater  doctrine  overrides  all 
these,  the  doctrine  of  humanity."" 

The  labor  unions  of  America  do  not  often  use  the  phrase, 
"a  living  wage,"  nor  explicitly  outline  the  concept  that  it  rep- 
resents, but  they  express  the  same  idea  in  their  "union  scale." 
This  is  the  rate  of  wages  that  the  union  demands  for  its  mem- 
bers in  any  particular  industry.  It  is  in  reality  the  minimum 
that  the  unionists  regard  as  compatible  with  right  living. 
They  reject,  therefore,  the  standard  of  unlimited  bargaining, 
inasmuch  as  they  establish  a  minimum;  and  they  substitute  the 
standard  of  a  living  wage,  inasmuch  as  they  look  upon  this 
TTiiTiimTiTn  as  the  lowest  rate  for  which  a  man  ov,ght  to  work.  It 
might  be  objected  that  the  union  scale  is  not  intended  to  be  an 
ethical  standard,  but  merely  represents  what  the  unionists 
think  they  are  strong  enough  to  obtain.  It  is  true  that  they 
try  to  get  as  high  a  wage  as  possible,  but  this  is  a  matter  of 
practical  policy  arising  out  of  actual  conditions.  Behind  it  is 
always  the  conviction  that  there  is  involved  a  question  of  mor- 
als. They  believe  that  they  ought  to  have  at  least  sufficient 
remuneration  to  afford  them  a  decent  livelihood.  Many  of 
them,  indeed,  hold  that  they  have  a  right  to  more  than  this 
minimum;  but  this  is  merely  an  additional  proof  that  the  idea 
of  an  ethical  standard  is  present  to  their  consciousness."* 

Nor  is  the  principle  of  the  minimum  wage  entirely  un- 
known to  existing  legal  codes.  The  Compulsory  Arbitration 
Act  of  New  Zealand  decrees  that  minors  shall  not  be  employed 
in  factories  for  less  than  a  certain  sum  per  week,  and  that  all 

**  Webb,  "  Industrial  Democracy,"  pp.  682,  Bq. 
"  Idem,  loc.  cit. 

"  Cf.  the  address,  "  A  Living  Wage,"  delivered  by  President  Gompers  before 
the  Kineteenth  Century  Club,  and  printed  in  the  Amerioan  Federationitt  for 
April,  1898;  also  the  testimony  of  Presidents  Gompers  and  Sdiaffer  before  the 
U.  S.  Industrial  Commission;  Vol.  VII,  pp.  397,  614  of  the  Beport  of  the  Com- 
mission. 
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laborers  on  public  contracts  shall  receive  at  least  the  rates  of 
wages  that  "are  considered  usual  and  fair  in  the  locality."  A 
law  containing  the  latter  provision  was  not  long  ago  enacted 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  Victoria,  Australia,  legal  boards 
have  been  created  with  authority  to  establish  a  Tninimnm  wage, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  the  remuneration  of  any 
class  of  workers  from  being  reduced  below  the  cost  of  living. 
And  the  New  Zealand  Court  of  Arbitration  is  empowered  to 
fix  a  minimum  wage  that  will  apply,  not  only  to  the  parties 
interested  in  any  particular  dispute,  but  to  all  who  are  "con- 
nected with  or  engaged  in  the  industry  to  which  the  award 
applies  within  the  industrial  district  to  which  the  award 
relates." 

This  brief  discussion  of  the  authorities  for  and  against  the 
practice  of  unlimited  bargaining  is  not,  of  course,  an  adequate 
historical  review  of  the  subject  It  has,  however,  a  certain 
value,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  some  notion  of  the  different  attit- 
udes which  men  have  taken  toward  the  ethical  side  of  the 
wage-contract  For  if  there  is  any  field  of  study  in  which 
principles  stand  out  in  clearer  light  when  they  are  seen  as 
others  see  them,  it  is  the  field  of  ethics,  and  especially  of  ap- 
plied ethics.  Every  new  view-point  that  is  taken,  and  every 
new  opinion,  no  matter  how  fantastic,  that  is  considered,  con- 
tributes something  to  our  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
bearing  of  ethical  truths. 

Our  conclusions  from  the  present  study  are:  First  that 
men  have  always  regarded  the  fixing  of  wages  as  in  some  de- 
gree an  ethical  action;  and,  secondly,  that  the  preponderance 
of  human  opinion  is  decidedly  against  the  method  of  unlimited 
bargaining.  The  belief  that  the  amount  of  remuneration  given 
the  laborer  is  entirely  devoid  of  moral  aspects,  in  other  words, 
"that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  fair  wages,"  has  never  been 
held  by  any  considerable  section  of  any  community.  Either 
explicitiy  or  implicitly  men  have  always  been  virtually  unani- 
mous in  the  conviction  that  the  standard  for  determining  wages 
should  be  a  moral  standard.  Even  the  method  of  unlimited 
bargaining,  which  is  on  its  face  non-ethical,  was  advocated  by 
economists  and  legislators  chiefly  because  they  believed  that 
its  results  would  be  morally  good.   They  expected  it  to  bring 
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abont  the  greatest  attaiaable  measure  of  social  justice.  In- 
deed, so  long  as  men  remain  ethical  beings,  they  cannot  ignore 
the  moral  aspects  of  any  practical  policy  that  they  recom- 
mend.'' Finally,  although  the  method  of  bargaining  is  the 
prevailing  one,  it  is  less  than  a  century  in  existence,  and  was 
established  through  the  mistaken  efforts  of  economists  and  leg- 
islators. Previous  to  that  period,  it  was  frowned  upon  by  the 
political,  religious  and  moral  forces  of  society.  It  is  con- 
demned to-day,  not  merely  by  the  laborers,  but  by  the  moral 
sense  of  the  greater  and  saner  part  of  the  community. 

JoHK  A.  Btak. 

^Ct.  Professor  Foxwell's  Introduction  to  Ifenger's  "Right  to  the  Whole 
Prodnce  of  Labor,"  p.  zi,  London,  1890;  translated  from  the  German  by  M.  E. 
Tkmwr. 
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n.   THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  CHUECH. 

A.     GKNEBAIi  BeMABKS. 

§  1.  Origin  and  limitation  of  the  authority  of  the  Fathers. 

I.  The  New  Testament  writings  were  addressed  to  Chris- 
tians and  not  to  infidels.  Neither  the  (Gospels  nor  the  Epistles 
were  written  with  the  view  that  pagans  should  learn  the  Chris- 
tian faith  hy  reading  them.  We  mistake  the  character  of  the 
Gospels  completely  if  we  consider  them  as,  or  even  compare 
them  to  scientific  and  complete  treatises  on  Christian  doctrine. 
The  letters  of  the  Apostles  were  written  to  communities  of 
people  who  had  already  received  the  faith.  It  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Apostles  to  instruct  those  Christians  more  fully 
regarding  some  particular  question  or  local  circumstance, 
and  to  confirm  them  in  the  faith  which  had  previously  been 
preached  to  them.  Writing  his  letters  to  the  "Saints"  in 
Corinth,  Ephesus  or  Fhilippi,  St.  Paul  intended  to  induce  the 
faithful  of  those  cities  to  regulate  their  lives  in  accordance 
with  their  faith.  His  letters  become  unintelligible  and  even 
absurd,  if  he  is  supposed  to  have  addressed  people  who  knew 
nothing  of  Christianity.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  read- 
ers are  already  acquainted  with  the  bulk  of  Christian  doctrine. 

Regarding  the  truth  of  this  body  of  Christian  doctrine, 
which  had  been  preached  to  them,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
whatever.  St.  Paul  himself  wrote  to  the  Gkilatians Though 
we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  a  gospel  to  you  besides 
(opposed  to)  that  which  we  have  preached  to  you,  let  him  be 
anathema"  (Gal.  I,  8).  Therefore,  Christianity  or  Christian 
doctrine  being  a  living  whole,  and  every  part  of  it  being  in 
vital  connection  with  every  other  part,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  faithful  to  whom  the  New  Testament  writings  were  first 
committed,  carefully  avoided  taking  from  them  any  mean- 
ing, which  would  be  found  to  clash  with  the  body  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  already  known.   The  letters  received  from  the 
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Apostles  had  to  be  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  unity  of  the  whole. 

This  shows  the  soundness  of  our  Catholic  teaching  accord- 
ing to  which  Christian  interpreters  have  to  take  as  a  guide  the 
oinalogy  of  faith.  Even  if  the  doctrine  in  question  is  not  ex- 
plicitly expressed  in  the  creed  of  the  Church,  it  must  agree  witii 
the  spirit  of  the  whole. 

n.  Christ  did  not  teach  men  by  writing  books.  He 
founded  a  Church.  If  there  is  one  thing  clear  in  the  life  of 
the  Master  of  the  Apostles,  it  is  that  He  did  not  found  His 
Church  upon  dead  writings  but  upon  living  teaching.  The 
Church  of  Christ  is  a  living  organism.  St.  Paul  likes  to  call 
the  Church  "the  body  of  Christ."  "The  faithful,"  he  says, 
"are  but  one  body  in  Christ"  (Eom.  Xn,  5).  "He  (Christ) 
is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  Church"  (Col.  1, 18). 

"The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
which  is  the  least  indeed  of  all  the  seeds ;  but  when  it  is  grown 
up,  it  is  greater  than  all  herbs,  and  beoometh  a  tree  so  that  the 
birds  of  the  air  come  and  dwell  in  the  branches  thereof"  (Matt. 
XIII,  32).  In  later  centuries  this  tree  produced  brandies, 
whose  development  or  evolution  was  not  known  to  those  who 
saw  its  first  appearance:  but,  although  growing,  Christianity 
always  remained  the  same  tree.  Whatever  grew  beside  or 
around  this  tree,  was  not  the  tree  of  Christ. 

The  vital  fluid  of  the  celestial  mustard  tree  is,  in  the  first 
place,  divine  grace,  ascending  and  feeding  all  tiie  branches 
through  the  Sacraments.  Secondly,  the  divine  doctrine,  taught 
by  the  Apostles  or  their  successors  and  held  by  the  faithful. 
This  organism  can  never  change.  It  is  of  the  very  life  of  the 
tree.  No  one  therefore  can  ever  alter  tiie  divine  constitution 
of  the  Church. 

In  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  history  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian centuries  there  is  nothing  more  evident  than  that  the 
transmission  of  Christian  doctrine  was  not  left  to  the  occa- 
sional speeches  of  men  or  women,  enthused  with  a  kind  of  in- 
spiration; but  that  Christ  founded  a  Church  to  whose  divine 
constitution  belongs  an  institution  of  official  teachers.  "All 
X)Ower  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  earth.  Gk>ing  therefore 
teach  ye  all  nations"  (Matt.  XXVin,  19).   "He  that  heareth 
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you,  heareth  and  he  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  me" 
(Luke  X,  16). 

The  Apostles  taught  mankind  what  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  revealed  to  them.  Their  successors  do  not  receive  addi- 
tional revelations.  They  must  keep  and  guard  the  revelation 
once  received.  They  teach,  explain  and  apply  the  doctrine  of 
the  Twelve.  But  they,  as  well  as  the  Apostles  themselves,  are 
jure  divino  the  official  teachers  of  the  living  Church  of  Christ. 

In  this  Church  the  ordinary  way  of  teaching  is  oral  preach- 
ing. Through  this  oral  preaching  of  the  Church,  taught  by 
the  Pope  and  Bishops  and  held  by  the  faithful,  we  know  that— 
in  setting  forth  the  Christian  revelation— the  Apostles  never 
taught  any  error  in  matters  of  faith;  that,  if  occasionally  they 
committed  their  teaching  to  writing,  these  writings  were  in- 
spired. Through  the  Church  we  know  the  divine  character  of 
those  Gospels  and  Epistles  which  out  of  so  many  apocrypha 
of  the  first  two  centuries,  are  acknowledged  by  the  faithfiQ  to 
be  the  Word  of  God.  The  New  Testament  is  the  canon  of  the 
Church. 

The  successors  of  the  Apostles,  who  in  the  entire  course  of 
their  teaching  never  enjoyed  additional  revelation,  were  evi- 
dently not  inspired  when  they  wrote  things  which  they  knew 
belonged  to  the  doctrine  revealed  by  Christ.  But  nevertheless 
their  writings  are  the  official  documents  of  authorized  wit- 
nesses and  regular  teachers  of  the  doctrine  living  in  the  Church 
assisted  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Christ  is  with  His  Church  "all  days  even  to  the  consum- 
mation of  the  world"  (Matt  XXVni,  20).  Before  Christ 
died,  He  promised  that  the  Father  would  give  us  "another 
Paraclete"  who  is  to  abide  with  us  "for  ever"  (John  XIV, 
16).  This  other  Paraclete  takes  the  place  of  Christ  himself: 
"But  I  tell  you  the  truth :  it  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go:  for 
if  I  go  not,  the  Paraclete  will  not  come  to  you;  but  if  I  go,  I 
will  send  him  to  you"  (John  XVI,  7).  "When  he,  the  Spirit 
of  Truth,  is  come,  he  will  teach  you  all  truth.  ...  He  shall 
glorify  me;  because  he  shall  receive  of  mine  and  show  it  to 
you"  (John  XVI,  13  ff.).  He  is  "the  Spirit  of  Truth,  whom 
the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth  him  not  nor  knoweth 
him ;  but  you  shall  know  him ;  because  he  shall  abide  with  you, 
and  shall  be  in  you"  (John  XIV,  17). 
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Such  being  the  nature  of  Christ's  divine  institution,  the 
faithful  easily  realize  "how  they  ought  to  behave  themselves 
in  the  house  of  God,  which  is  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  the 
pillar  and  ground  of  truth"  (I  Tim.  HI,  15).  They  know  that 
the  official  distribution  of  divine  grace  was  entrusted  to  the 
anointed  representatives  of  Christ,  administering  the  sacra- 
ments. As  regards  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  the  faithful 
know  that  they  must  "hear"  the  official  teachers,  with  whom 
that  "other  Paraclete"  now  abides. 

The  Apostles  died.  But  the  divine  institution  of  official 
ministers  and  teachers  will  last  as  long  as  the  Church  itself; 
it  is  the  divine  organism  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ. 

Because  in  their  writings  the  Apostles  were  inspired,  we 
are  perfectly  sure  of  every  sacred  writer  that  he  has  not  writ- 
ten a  single  sentence,  which  is  at  variance  with  the  body  of 
Christian  doctrines,  preached  to  the  Church.  But  the  writ- 
ings of  their  successors,  not  being  inspired,  must  be  judged  in 
quite  a  different  way.  Taking  inspiration  in  a  broader  sense, 
in  later  days  saintly  men  may  indeed  have  "prophesied"  in 
some  of  their  writings;  they  may  perhaps,  personally,  even 
have  received  some  special  revelation :  but  the  Church  did  not 
receive  additional  revelation :  her  official  teachers  were  not  in- 
spired. We  are  only  sure  that  the  Holy  Ghost  abides  with  her 
in  guarding  the  "depositum  fidei"  preached  by  the  Apostles. 
We  only  know  that  on  account  of  this  "  assistentia  Spiritus 
Sancti,"  she  never  will  err  in  matters  of  faith  or  morals. 
Therefore  the  writings  of  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  con- 
sidered separately,  have  no  divine  authority  on  account  of  the 
personal  knowledge  of  their  authors.  We  need  a  proof  that 
what  they  teach  is  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  The  authority 
of  the  later  official  teachers  is  founded,  not  upon  their  studies 
and  learning,  but  upon  their  being  the  witnesses  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  infallible  Church.  This  condition  however  being 
fulfilled,  it  is  of  course  not  less  impossible  that  there  should 
be  a  disagreement  between  the  sacred  writings  and  the  teach- 
ing of  the  living  Church  at  the  present  day,  than  there  was  in 
the  first  or  second  century. 

This  unity  of  the  doctrine,  which  alone  has  the  right  to  bear 
the  name  of  Christian,  shows  the  truth  of  our  Catholic  dogma 
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that  no  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  can  be  lawful  or  accu- 
rate, which  is  opposed  to  the  unanimous  doctrine  of  the 
Church. 

"Quoniam  vero,"  says  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  (Sess. 
m,  Cap.  2),  "quae  S.  Tridentina  Synodus  de  interpretatione 
divinae  Scripturse  ad  coercenda  petulantia  ingenia  decrevit,  a 
quibusdam  hominibus  prave  exponuntur,  Nos,  idem  decretum 
renovantes,  banc  illius  mentem  esse  declaramus,  ut  in  rehus 
fidei  et  morum,  ad  eBdificationem  docttina  Christiame  pertinen- 
tium,  is  pro  vero  sensu  Sacrse  Scripturse  habendus  sit,  quern 
tenuit  ac  tenet  Sancta  Mater  Ecclesia,  Cujus  est  judicare  de 
vero  sensu  et  interpretatione  Scripturarum,  atque  ideo  nemini 
licere  contra  hunc  sensum  .  .  .  ipsam  Scripturam  Sacram 
interpretare." 

But  does  not  history  teach  an  "evolution"  of  Christian 
doctrine?  Is  the  teaching  of  the  Church  at  the  present  day 
identical  with  its  teaching  in  the  first  centuries?  If  there  is 
a  change,  how  can  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  in 
ancient  times  restrict  tiie  freedom  of  modem  Catholic 
scholars! 

There  is  no  Catholic  who  does  not  see  the  gre&t  historiccd 
differences  between  the  Church  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  Church  of  modem  times.  Altiiough  its  divine  constitution 
remained  unchanged,  its  form  and  shape  had  to  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  different  needs  of  time,  place  and  peoples.  As 
regards  the  "depositum  fidei,"  Catholics  do  not  lose  sight 
of  the  great  difference  between  the  standpoints,  from  which 
in  the  course  of  so  many  centuries  Christians  considered 
and  examined  the  doctrines  revealed  to  them.  Christianity, 
as  we  said,  is  no  dead  writing  or  building,  but  living  teach- 
ing. In  the  teaching  of  the  first  centuries  there  was  a  vast 
residuum  of  unappropriated  trath.  "We  have  no  reason  to 
admit  that  St.  Peter  knew  clearly  every  dogma  held  by  the 
Catholic  Church  after  the  Council  of  Trent,  There  was  and 
is  in  the  Christian  revelation  an  unfathomable  depth  of  mean- 
ing, out  of  which  new  disclosures  may  and  do  from  time  to 
time  break  forth.  Therefore  history  teaches  us  different  de- 
grees of  knowledge.  But  all  degrees  are  aniriiated  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  articulate  unity  of  the  teaching  of  the 
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Chnrch :  it  is  only  as  a  living  whole  that  Christians  of  all  cen- 
turies conceive  their  faith.  No  doctrine  can  retain  its  place 
in  the  Christian  creed  which  is  not  a  branch  of  the  tree  of 
Christ 

But  how  do  we  know  whether  this  condition  is  fulfilled  in 
regard  to  doctrines,  which  are  believed  nowadays?  We  need 
only  look:  for  we  are  confronted  with  a  fact.  The  infallible 
Church  herself  is  the  tree:  her  doctrines  are  the  branches. 
There  are  no  branches  but  those  that  grow  upon  this  tree.  The 
answer  therefore  is  not  left  to  the  believing  instinct  of  the  indi- 
vidual, to  which  here  Protestants  might  have  recourse.  We 
Catholics  know;  we  see. 

Catholics  would  give  a  dreadful  weapon  into  the  hands  of 
the  historians,  if  they  admitted  that  in  order  to  know  whether 
modem  teachings  are  Christian  or  not,  the  only  question  is 
whether  the  Church  of  the  first  centuries  knew  and  believed 
them.  Tr3dng  to  find  out  the  condition  of  early  Christianity, 
Anglicans  would  entirely  misunderstand  the  nature  of  the 
Church,  if  they  discarded  all  that  does  not  belong  to  the  his- 
tory of  her  teaching  at  that  time,  all  that  is  not  found  to  have 
be«i  existing  from  the  very  beginning.  The  "semper  et 
ubique"  of  the  theologians  must  not  be  interpreted  in  this  way. 
Seeing  an  enormous  oak  tree  we  realize  perfectly  that  the  tree 
has  grown  out  of  the  acorn.  Those,  however,  who  planted  the 
acorn,  were  sure  that  whatever  might  grow  from  it,  would  be 
an  oak  tree,  but  they  could  not  see  the  height  it  afterwards 
attained,  nor  the  boughs  and  branches  which  would  crown  it. 
Historically  boughs  and  brandies  did  not  exist.  Nevertheless, 
in  a  certain  way,  even  tiie  highest  branches  were  there.  Every 
living  thing  of  the  higher  orders  arises  from  a  single  minute 
cell,  which  even  under  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope 
is  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  cells  which  are  the  origin 
of  other  living  beings:  yet  this  nucroscopic  cell  develops  in- 
evitably into  a  complete  living  thing,  with  all  the  organs  and 
peculiarities  of  its  own,  not  of  another  species.  Thus,  all  into 
which  it  afterwards  develops,  must  have  been  "in  potentia" 
in  the  germinal  cell. 

This  comparison  between  the  natural  evolution  of  living 
things  and  the  development  of  the  Church  will  be  admitted  by 
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Catholic  theologians,  if,  instead  of  the  natural  law,  and  its  in- 
evitability, we  place  the  "assistentia  Spiritus  Sancti,"  which 
makes  us  sure  that  whatever  grows  from  what  Christ  has 
planted  is :  the  mustard  tree. 

Christian  revelation  did  not  increase.  It  is  the  tree  of 
knowledge  which  was  and  still  is  growing.  Since,  however, 
Christian  revelation  does  not  exist  in  the  dead  copies  of  Holy 
Scripture  or  of  the  Canons  of  some  Councils,^  but  in  the  liv- 
ing teaching  of  the  Church,  it  is  often  dif&cult  to  draw  the  line 
between  revelation  and  its  knowledge.  In  the  living  Church 
the  body  of  known  Christian  truths  is  growing :  a  doctrine  may 
belong  to  the  Christian  revelation  although  its  explicit  knowl- 
edge was  not  found  in  the  teaching  of  the  Church  at  the  death 
of  St  John. 

In  the  first  century,  at  the  death  of  the  Apostles,  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven  was  not  merely  a  seed!  In  this  way  revelation 
is  not  to  be  compared  to  a  single  cell.  It  was  a  tree  and  all  its 
later  limbs,  however  young,  had  already  grown.  These  limbs 
carried  branches  covered  with  buds  of  other  branches.  The 
great  difference  between  historians  and  theologians  seems  to 
consist  in  this:  that  for  the  theologians,  who  study  the  prin- 
ciples, branch  and  bud  are  one;  while  historians  compare  the 
tree  in  its  maturity  to  the  mere  sapling. 

Nevertheless,  the  planters  of  the  acorn,  who  did  not 
go  back  to  the  spot  where  it  was  planted,  until  a  gigantic 
oak  tree  was  raising  its  crown,  may  not  be  able  to  tell 
us  how  boughs  and  branches  have  grown:  history,  following 
as  far  as  possible  the  development  of  institutions,  nearly 
always  gives  us  a  relatively  full  account  of  the  growth  of 
the  different  branches.  From  the  top  of  each  bough  his- 
torical research  slowly  descends  to  the  older  branch,  thus 
tracing  each  doctrine  to  its  bud  in  the  early  Church.  The 
knowledge  of  the  bud,  however,  was  not  knowledge  of  the 
branch,  except  for  Him,  whose  Providence  is  the  law  of  this 
divine  "evolution." 

Thus  then,  between  the  doctrine  of  the  living  Church  in 
the  first  and  in  the  twentieth  century  there  is  no  real  difference, 

'  This,  evidently,  does  not  mean  that  there  can  be  errors  either  in  H0I7  Scrip- 
ture or  in  the  final  definitions  given  by  Ecumenical  Councils. 
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which  could  suggest  the  possibility  of  real  opposition  or  con- 
tradiction. There  is,  in  fact,  merely  the  difference  of  a  less 
and  more  perfect  knowledge.  Christians  of  all  centuries  are 
children  of  the  same  Church.   There  is  but  one  mustard  tree. 

m.  The  Fathers  are  the  official  representatives  of  the 
Church.  They  are  the  authorized  witnesses  of  her  teaching. 
Therefore  wherever  we  can  prove  that  the  Fathers  unani- 
mously hold  or  teach  a  doctrine  as  belonging  to  our  Christian 
faith,  there  we  are  absolutely  sure  to  have  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  No  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  text  can  ever  be  ad- 
mitted which  runs  counter  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Fattiers. 

What  once  belonged  to  Christian  faith,  belongs  to  it  always. 
Of  the  growing  mustard  tree  no  branch,  yea,  no  leaf  will  ever 
wither.  We  may  have  to  cut  down  parasitical  growth  or  leave 
its  removal  to  the  slow  but  sure  hand  of  time :  no  real  branch 
of  the  tree  of  Christ  can  ever  be  cast  into  the  fire.  Older 
branches  have  a  color  different  from  that  of  the  younger  off- 
shoots :  their  bark  and  their  whole  formation  bear  vestiges  of 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  grew :  but  trunk, 
boughs  and  branches  are  one  tree.  What  was  a  part  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  days  of  St.  Jerome,  is  part  of  it  to-day. 

We  are  often  told  that  upon  many  scriptural  topics  modem 
science  throws  a  new  light;  that  we  know  a  great  many  things 
which  in  olden  times  were  not  even  suspected,  and  which 
nevertheless  are  of  great  importance  in  interpreting  Holy 
Scripture.  In  the  days  of  the  Fathers,  it  is  asserted,  mankind 
had  no  idea  of  a  scientific  study  of  ancient  literature  and 
Semitic  history. 

All  this  is  very  true.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  much 
larger  than  it  was  in  former  times.  ^5  scholars,  the  Fathers, 
or  at  least  many  of  them,  were  less  learned  tiian  e.  g.  St. 
Thomas  and  other  mediaeval  scholastics.  Regarding  biblical 
history,  their  scientific  knowledge  cannot  be  compared  to  the 
amount  of  information  definitely  established  by  modem  criti- 
cism. About  astronomy,  physics  or  chemistry,  the  opinions 
held  by  the  Fathers  have  no  higher  authority  than  the  argu- 
ments they  adduce.  In  all  these  things  the  Fathers  were  some- 
times very  much  mistaken.   But  we  do  not  consider  them  here 
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as  scholars  or  merely  as  men  of  learning.  As  Fathers  they  are 
the  authorized  and  official  witnesses  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Church.  Christ  did  not  open  a  school  of  critical  studies.  He 
built  neither  laboratory  nor  observatory.  His  Apostles  taught 
mankind  the  Christiam  revelation.  This  revelation  is  the  liv- 
ing teaching  of  the  infallible  Church.  In  matters  of  faith  and 
morals  the  Church  can  never  err,  not  on  account  of  the  learn- 
ing of  its  members,  but  because  the  Holy  Ghost  abides  with 
her.  Thus  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  is  not  founded  on 
their  scholarship.  Even  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Fath- 
ers has  no  higher  authority  than  that  of  other  pious  and  learned 
men,  except  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  proof  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Church. 

Thus  then,  a  Christian  is  never  justified  in  departing  from 
the  teaching  of  the  Fathers  in  matters  of  faith,  by  appealing  to 
the  results  of  scientific  progress  in  modem  times.  That  the 
Fathers  had  a  most  imperfect  knowledge  of  natural  sciences 
and  ancient  historiography,  is  generally  recognized;  but  this 
has  no  bearing  at  all  upon  our  Catholic  doctrine  concerning 
the  inerrancy  of  the  Church,  whose  witnesses  and  official 
teachers  the  Fathers  are  when  they  speak  as  Fathers  of  the 
Church. 

TV.  In  the  Encyclical  "Providentissimus  Deus,"  Pope  Leo 
applies  those  principles  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  "Sanctorum  Patmm,  quibus  'post  Apostolos, 
sancta  ecclesia  plantatoribus,  rigatoribus,  aedificatoribus,  pas- 
toribus,  nutritoribus  crevit'  (s.  Aug.),  summa  auctoritas  est, 
quotiescumque  testimonium  aliquod  biblicum  ut  ad  fidei  perti- 
nens  morumve  doctrinam,  uno  eodemque  modo  explicant  om- 
nes:  nam  ex  ipsa  eorum  consensione  ita  ab  Apostolis  secundum 
Caiholicam  fidem  traditum  esse  nitide  eminet." 

Thus  then,  where  the  Fathers  unanimously  hold  that  a  doc- 
trine belongs  to  the  Christian  faith,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
we  have  in  fact  the  testimony  of  the  Church  herself. 

"In  hisce  rebus,"  continues  the  Pope,  the  authority  of  the 
Fathers  stands  very  high,  even  if  we  consider  them  separately. 
The  reason  is  evident.  The  Fathers  were  learned  and  saintly 
men,  who  left  us  many  precious  works  and  who,  as  a  rule,  are 
the  most  trustworthy  witnesses  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church. 
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Seldom  or  never,  however,  can  the  testimony  of  a  single  Father, 
or  of  a  few  of  them,  be  a  suflficient  proof  that  the  doctrine  in 
question  is  really  taught  by  the  Church  herself.  Practically 
tiiere  must  be  a  moral  imanimity.  And  even  this  unanimity 
is  not  always  a  sufScient  proof. 

"What  we  ought  to  know,  is,  whether  such  a  unanimous  inter- 
pretation is  not  the  result  or  natural  consequence  of  the  general 
condition  of  philosophical,  historical  or  natural  science  in  the 
days  of  the  Fathers.  In  such  a  case,  even  the  unanimous  in- 
terpretation of  a  sacred  text  would  not  be  unanimous  testimony 
that  this  interpretation  was  founded  upon  the  teaching  of  the 
Apostles,  held  by  the  living  Church.  It  would  merely  mean 
that  this  was  a  commentary  accepted  by  all  the  scholars  of  that 
time. 

"Quocirca  studiose  dignoscendum  in  illorum  interpreta- 
tionibtis,  qiusnani  reapse  tradant  tamquam  pertinentia  ad  fidem 
aut  cum  ea  maxime  copidata"  (Encyclical).  v 

As  far  as  history  is  concerned,  it  is  a  fact  that  Catholic 
scholars  nowadays  generally  reject  the  patristic  commentary 
on  several  Old  Testament  narratives,  although  the  Fathers  are 
unanimous  in  their  interpretation.  For  instance,  in  regard  to 
the  creation  of  the  world  in  six  days,  the  deluge,  or  the  chron- 
ology of  Genesis,  there  is  not  a  Catholic  of  any  learning  who 
still  holds  the  opinions  patronized  by  the  Fathers.  But  they 
never  gave  those  interpretations  "tamquam  pertinentia  ad 
fidem."  They  never  taught  that  they  were  part  of  the  living 
teaching  of  the  Church,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion preached  by  the  Apostles. 

Whether  they  speak  as  witnesses  of  the  Church  or  as  schol- 
ars of  their  day,  is  a  question  that  is  not  always  easily  solved. 
Catliolics  ought  never  to  forget  the  notable  example  of  tiie 
great  Bellarmin,  who  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  the  unani- 
mous interpretation  of  the  Fathers  to  the  extent  of  appealing 
to  their  testimony,  against  Galileo,  in  matters  of  physical  sci- 
ence. But  once  we  are  perfectly  sure  that  the  Fathers  unani- 
mously teach  or  hold  that  a  doctrine,  or  the  interpretation  of 
a  text,  belongs  to  our  Christian  faith,  there  can  remain  no  doubt 
whatever  that  such  a  doctrine  or  interpretation  is  really  a  part 
of  the  teaching  of  the  infallible  Church.  The  Fathers  them- 
selves are  the  Church. 
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To  reject  such  a  mmnimous  teaching  or  interpretation  of 
the  Fathers,  is  equal  to  a  denial  of  the  inerrancy  of  the  Church 
in  matters  of  faith  and  morals.  Here  we  touch  the  vital  point 
of  Catholicism.  Every  compromise  would  involve  the  Church 
herself. 

There  are  few  biblical  texts  the  positive  interpretation  of 
which  is  unanimously  taught  by  the  Fathers  to  be  a  matter  of 
faith.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  texts  and  passages, 
in  interpreting  which  Catholics  must  be  cautious  not  to  run 
counter  to  a  doctrine  which  belongs  to  our  Christian  faith  ac- 
cording to  the  common  consent  of  the  Fathers;  no  matter 
whether  this  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  Bible  or  not. 

This  analysis  of  Catholic  principles  shows  the  soundness  of 
the  common  opinion  of  our  theologians.  Brucker  and 
Lagrange,  Vigouroux  and  Prat,  Nisius  and  Schanz,  Pesch 
and  von  Himimelauer,  Catholic  scholars  in  general  now  agree 
that  we  are  not  bound  to  accept  the  common  interpretation  of 
the  Fathers  in  scientific  questions  or  in  those  which  are  merely 
historical.  There  can  -be  no  other  reason  why  the  Councils  of 
Trent  and  the  Vatican  and  the  Encyclical  "Providentissimus 
Deus"  always  insist  on  "res  fidei  et  morum,"  when  speaking 
of  the  authority  of  the  Fathers.  "We  therefore  hope,"  says 
Chr.  Pesch,  "that  the  Encyclical  of  Leo  XTTT  will  put  an  end 
to  the  objections  and  anxiety  of  some  exegetes,  who  ding  to 
obsolete  and  antiquated  interpretations  on  the  plea  that  they 
are  traditional."* 

This  common  opinion  of  modem  theologians  naturally  sug- 
gests the  question  whether  it  is  not  a  necessary  condnsion  even 
from  a  merely  theological  point  of  view,  that  neither  natural 
sciences  nor  history  of  this  kind  are  taught  in  Holy  Scripture! 
If  the  Bible  were  to  be  considered  as  teaching  tiiose  things, 
they  should  belong  to  the  "depositum  fidei,"  of  which  tiie 
Fathers  are  the  guardians  and  witnesses.* 

'  Theol.  Fragen,  dritte  Folge,  p.  45,  Freiburg,  1002. 

'  Comely,  Introductio  I,  p.  582,  calls  out  attention  to  another  point.  "  Pro- 
fecto  Deu8,"  he  says,  "  si  libris  sacris  chronologiam  et  historiam  nos  docere 
voluisset,  providentia  speciali  invigilasset,  ut  annorum  numeri,  personanun, 
gentium,  terrarum  nomina  aliaque  id  genus,  quae  in  historia  alicujus  moment! 
sunt,  incornipta  conserrarentur.  At  quanta  in  illis  praecipue  rebus  editionum 
nostrarum  biblicarum  sit  incertitudo  .  .  .  nemo  ignorat." 
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y.  The  Fathers  are  never  more  unaimnous  than  in  teach- 
ing that  the  inerrancy  of  Holy  Scripture  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  Christian  faith.  With  them  this 
question  is  beyond  discussion.  It  is  simply  "impious"  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  an  error  on  the  part  of  an  inspired 
writer.  This  dogma  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  patristic 
literature.  It  is  an  aadom  from  which  the  Fathers  start  in 
their  commentaries.  If  now  and  then  we  find  them  setting 
forth  this  principle,  it  is  either  because  they  wish  to  reject  the 
interpretation  of  a  text  on  account  of  its  opposition  to  this 
axiom,  or  because  they  are  arguing  against  an  infidel.  That 
the  inerrancy  of  Holy  Writ  is  a  dogma  of  our  faith,  was  con- 
sidered to  be  self-evident,  and  so  self-evident  as  to  exclude 
even  the  suggestion  that  any  proof  was  needed.  In  the  Coun- 
cils of  Trent  and  of  the  Vatican,  and  in  the  Encyclical  "Provi- 
dentissimus  Deus,"  we  only  hear  the  echo  of  this  unanimous 
teaching. 

Of  course,  in  the  works  of  the  Fathers  there  are  passages 
where  they  acknowledge,  and  even  insist,  that  the  historical 
sense  of  a  biblical  text  or  narrative  cannot  be  true.  We  shall 
quote  various  passages  of  this  kind.  But  in  all  these  places 
the  Fathers  presume  it  to  be  self-evident  that,  when  they  reject 
the  historical  sense,  they  suppose  that  the  inspired  aulhor  did 
not  wish  to  be  understood  in  such  a  sense.  According  to  them 
the  author  of  those  biblical  texts  did  not  intend  to  write  strict 
history.  Their  common  solution  is:  littera  occidit,  spiritus 
autem  vivificat.  Instead  of  proving  that  the  Fathers  admit 
exceptions,  these  spiritual  interpretations  of  the  sacred  text 
offer  a  very  strong  argument  to  the  contrary.  Because  there 
can  be  no  error  in  the  Bible,  the  Fathers  in  these  places  have 
recourse  to  a  spiritual  sense.  The  more  strange  sometimes 
their  interpretations  are  the  stronger  is  our  argument.  It  is 
therefore  absolutely  false,  as  some  contend,  that  the  Fathers 
admit  the  inerrancy  of  the  Bible  only  in  a  general  way.  Evi- 
dently the  principle  is  a  general  one.  But  this  general  prin- 
ciple teaches  that  there  is  not  a  single  error :  the  impossibility 
of  a  single  error  is  the  real  essence  of  the  principle.  Nowhere 
does  any  Father  of  the  Church  admit  a  real  error  on  the  part 
of  an  inspired  writer,  afl&rmed  by  him  in  the  Scriptures. 
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In  their  minds  this  would  imply  an  error  on  the  part  of  God 
himself.  God  is  the  author  of  Holy  Scripture;  the  human 
writers  are  his  "pens." 

The  inerrancy  of  the  Bible  is  therefore  an  unshakable  prin- 
ciple of  our  faith. 

Another  question  is,  whether  the  Fathers  were  never  mis- 
taken in  applying  this  principle,  e.  g.,  to  the  historical  sense  of 
biblical  passages  which,  as  scholars  of  their  time,  they  misun- 
derstood. This  application  of  the  principle  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  the  teaching  of  the  Church  as  long  as  it  is  not  so  re- 
garded by  the  Fathers.  Thus,  in  studying  patrology,  we 
should  distinguish  very  carefully  between  the  unanimous  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  principle  of  inerrancy  itself  and  its  appli- 
cation to  special  cases. 

Moreover,  correctly  to  understand  the  judgment  of  the 
Fathers  concerning  the  Bible,  and  their  general  way  of  speak- 
ing of  it,  we  must  first  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  character  of 
biblical  study  at  that  time. 

§  2.  Aim  and  Method  of  the  Fathers. 

I.  The  aim  and  method  of  the  Fathers  in  their  biblical 
studies  are  nowhere  more  distinctly  described  than  in  the 
words  of  St.  Augustine,  found  in  his  celebrated  work  De  Doc- 
trina  Christiana,  Lib.  ii,  cap.  ix,  n.  14: 

"In  all  these  books  those  who  fear  God  and  are  of  a  meek 
and  pious  disposition,  seek  the  will  of  God.  And  in  pursuing 
this  research,  the  first  rule  to  be  observed  is,  as  I  said,  to  know 
these  books,  if  not  yet  with  the  understanding,  still  to  read 
them  so  as  to  commit  them  to  memory,  or  at  least  so  as  not  to 
remain  wholly  ignorant  of  them.  Next,  those  matters  that  are 
plainly  laid  down  in  them,  whether  rules  of  life  or  rides  of 
faith,  are  to  be  searched  into  more  carefully  and  more  dili- 
gently ;  and  the  more  of  these  a  man  discovers,  the  more  capa- 
cious does  his  understanding  become.  For  among  those  things 
that  are  plainly  laid  down  in  Scripture  are  to  be  foimd  all 
mMters  that  concern  faith  and  the  manner  of  life— hope,  to 
wit,  and  love,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  the  previous  book. 
After  this,  when  we  have  made  ourselves  to  a  certain  extent 
familiar  with  the  language  of  Scripture,  we  may  proceed  to 
open  up  and  to  investigate  the  obscure  passages,  and  in  doing 
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80  draw  examples  from  the  plainer  expressions  to  throw  light 
upon  the  more  obscure,  and  use  the  evidence  of  passages  about 
which  there  is  no  doubt,  to  remove  all  hesitation  regarding 
doubtful  passages." 

The  aim  of  the  Fathers  in  studying  Holy  Scripture  was  to 
acquire  knowledge  of  the  biblical  teaching  on  "faith  and  mor- 
als." Their  method  is  truly  scientific,  but  philosophical  and 
theological.  The  possibility  that  any  inspired  author  had 
erred  was  beyond  discussion,  and  therefore,  contradiction  being 
per  se  excluded,  the  scientific  character  of  this  method,  by 
which  they  explain  the  obscure  or  doubtful  passages  according 
to  those  more  clear,  is  self-evident.  In  a  theological  study  of 
the  religious  teachings  of  the  Bible  no  one  can  find  fault  with 
this  method. 

It  need  not  be  demonstrated  that  at  this  time  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  bibUcal  study  was  the  knowledge  of  religious  doctrines 
contained  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  We  confine  ourselves  to 
a  single  illustration  of  the  text  we  quoted:  "Whoever  thinks" 
— St.  Augustine  says— "that  he  understands  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, or  any  part  of  them,  but  puts  such  an  interpretation 
upon  them  aa  does  not  tend  to  build  up  this  twofold  love  of 
God  and  our  neighbour,  does  not  yet  understand  them.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  man  draws  a  meaning  from  them  that  may  be 
used  for  the  building  up  of  love,  even  though  he  does  not  take 
the  precise  meaning  which  the  author,  whom  he  reads,  intended 
to  express  in  that  place,  his  error^  is  not  pernicious,  and  he 
is  wholly  clear  from  the  charge  of  deception."  "Whoever 
takes  another  meaning  out  of  Scripture  than  the  writer  in- 
tended, goes  astray,  but  nevertheless,  as  I  was  going  to  say, 
if  his  mistaken  interpretation  tends  to  build  up  love,  which  is 
the  end  of  the  commandment,  he  goes  astray  in  much  the  same 
way  as  a  man  who  by  mistake  quits  the  high  road,  but  through 
the  fields  still  reaches  the  same  place  to  which  the  road  leads. 
He  is  to  be  corrected,  however,  lest  if  he  get  into  the  habit  of 
going  astray  (in  his  interpretations)  he  may  at  times  take  cross 
roads  (with  regard  to  moral  life),  or  even  go  in  the  wrong 
direction  altogether."* 

'  St.  Augustine  himself  does  not  follow  his  Jewish  theory  of  inspiration. 
Cf.  p.  68. 

*Lib.  I,  cap.  zzzri,  n.  40,  41. 
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These  passages  show  that  the  religions  doctrine  of  Holy 
Writ,  especially  regarding  Christian  life  or  morals,  was  the 
aim  of  hiblical  study.  To  reach  this  aim  it  was  only  necessary 
that  the  Fathers  should  understand  the  inspired  sentences  in 
their  immediate  context.  The  readers  of  Holy  Scripture  at 
that  time,  and  during  the  middle  ages,  had  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion that  was  put  by  Philip,  the  Apostle,  to  the  eunuch  on  the 
way  that  leads  from  Jerusalem  unto  Gaza:  "Thinkest  thou 
that  thou  understandest  what  thou  readestf"  As  regards  the 
moral  teaching  of  Scripture,  this  was  in  fact  the  only  question 
that  demanded  a  solution.  Whyt  Because  the  intention  of 
the  sacred  writers  to  assert  the  religious  doctrine  contained  in 
the  Bible,  is  fully  evident. 

n.  Nowadays  the  aim  of  many  biblical  scholars  is  entirely 
different.  Historians  as  well  as  theologians  have  made  the 
Bible  the  object  of  their  researches.  Before  they  can  apply 
the  theological  method  of  the  Fathers  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  sacred  writings,  modem  Scripture  scholars  must  solve  a 
number  of  other  questions. 

Apologists  are  confronted  with  a  multitude  of  biblical  stu- 
dents who  deny  the  inspired  character  of  Holy  Writ.  The 
faithful  put  questions  with  regard  to  the  value  of  historical 
traditions,  concerning  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of  the 
inspired  books.  Our  Catholic  magazines  are  filled  with  arti- 
cles discussing  the  relation  between  the  divine  and  human  ele- 
ment in  Scripture.  We  study  many  things  in  the  Bible  to 
which  the  Fathers  never  paid  any  attention,  because  they  are 
new  questions  suggested  by  a  new  science.  Living  in  a  time 
of  literary  and  historical  stiidies,  modem  scriptiirists  examine 
the  literary  character  and  the  history  of  the  sacred  books.  The 
critical  method,  which  is  the  vital  organism  of  historical  sci- 
ence, was  discovered  in  recent  times.* 

Modem  scholars  realize  the  immense  distance  between  the 
scientific  value  of  sources  and  that  of  oral  traditions.  They 
know  different  types  of  either  narrative,  pragmatic  or  genetic 
history,  characteristic  of  different  centuries  and  races.  They 
are,  e.  g.,  perfectly  conscious  that  the  historiography  of  ancient 
Semitic  peoples  is  a  type  of  literature  entirely  distinct  from 

*  This  does  not  mean  that  the  critical  method  has  reached  its  full  perfection. 
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our  own  critical  and  genetic  historiography.  The  realization 
of  these  literary  facts  was,  in  a  certain  way,  the  discovery  of 
the  historical  method.  The  Fathers,  however,  and  the  medie- 
val theologians  made  no  distinction  between  the  various  kinds 
of  historical  literature.  They  perhaps  attached  more  credence 
to  Tacitus  than  to  Livy,  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  than  to 
Berosus;  but  all  historical  works  and  narratives  were  simply 
"history."  Neither  did  they  make  a  distinction  between  the 
narratives  found  in  the  divine  library  we  call  the  Bible,  and 
which  contains  the  whole  literature  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
people.  Parables  excepted,  all  biblical  narratives  were 
"history." 

Evidently  this  was  not  the  resvlt  of  the  notion  they  had  of 
inspiration.  On  account  of  this  notion  they  at  times  denied 
the  historical  character  of  a  narrative  and  explained  it  in  a 
spiritual  sense.  The  fact  that  they  did  not  distinguish  the 
various  kinds  of  historical  literature  in  the  Bible,  was  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  the  more  general  phenomenon,  that  they 
did  not  examine  history,  either  profane  or  sacred,  according  to 
the  historical  method.  Their  purpose  was  to  study  religion, 
not  history.  They  looked  upon  history  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  time,  no  matter  whether  it  was  found  in  Polybius  or  in 
the  Bible. 

No  Father  could  suspect  that  on  a  later  day  "ignorant  tra- 
ducers"  would  blame  the  Church  on  account  of  his  relative 
backwardness  in  historical  research.  It  is  true  that  the  Fa-, 
thers  believed,  for  instance,  that  most  unlikely  story  of  the  Sev- 
enty men  in  seventy  ceUs,  writing  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament;  several  of  them  admitted  in  a  general  way  that 
equally  improbable  fable  in  the  14th  chapter  of  the  4th  Book 
of  Esdras ;  and  although  we  are  convinced  that  in  mentioning 
many  stories  of  this  kind,  their  intention  was  more  to  relate 
than  to  affirm  them,  it  still  remains  a  fact  that  in  these  ancient 
times,  even  the  most  learned  had  not  that  critical  instruct, 
which  at  present  makes  every  one  more  cautious  when  he  reads 
an  ancient  tale.  But  aU  this  belongs  to  the  history  of  man- 
kind. The  history  of  the  Church  teaches  us  how  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  was.  like  the  rising  of  the  sun  in  the  dark  night 
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of  polytheism,  and  how  Christianity  has  become  identified  with 
trne  and  moral  civilization. 

Still  less  could  the  Fathers  know  or  suspect  that  at  a  future 
time  even  Catholic  scholars  would  seem  to  consider  history  as 
the  only  science,  that  has  a  right  to  make  use  of  the  narratives 
read  in  ancient  sources  or  living  in  oral  tradition.  They  could 
not  imagine  that  some  day  it  would  seem  unlawful  to  pay  more 
attention  to  idealistic  pictures  and  poetical  legends,  full  of  re- 
ligious truths,  than  to  a  realistic  photograph  of  the  past.  In 
these  olden  times  people  thought  that  there  were  higher  truths 
than  historical  ones,  and  that  the  date  of  a  battle  was  of  less 
importance  than  lessons  of  eternal  life.  Although  at  that  time 
mankind  was  not  yet  trained  in  critical  studies,  people  were 
simple  enough  to  think  that  they  themselves  might  read  the 
ancient  sources  they  have  copied  for  us,  and  use  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  suited  the  condition  of  their  time.  Just  as  their 
narratives  were  illustrated  with  pictures,  so  these  great  chil- 
dren used  the  historical  narratives  themselves  as  illustrations 
of  what  they  wrote  in  their  theological  works ;  which  even  after 
BO  many  centuries  would  still  make  an  ignorant  man  believe 
that,  in  the  theological  world,  "skyscrapers"  are  not  the 
newest  but  the  oldest  style  of  building. 

No  one,  therefore,  can  blame  the  Church  for  this  lack  of 
historical  science  and  critical  instinct  in  the  theological  works 
of  the  Fathers.  Instead  of  historical  science  we  find  in  their 
works  something  of  a  much  higher  character,  which  is  wanting 
in  most  of  modem  writings. 

m.  Making  no  distinction  between  the  various  types  of 
historical  literature  in  the  Bible,  the  Fathers  evidentiy  viewed 
Holy  Scripture  in  quite  a  different  light  from  modem  scholars. 
This  will  explain  facts  which  otherwise  might  seem  somewhat 
strange. 

For  a  Catholic  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  there  can  never 
be  a  contradiction  in  the  affirmations  of  inspired  writers:  for 
God  himself  is  the  author  of  the  whole  Bible.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  there  should  be  a  contradiction  between 
the  historical  forms  of  several  parables,  between  the  historical 
data  of  several  midrashim,  or  between  oral  traditions  and  writ- 
ten sources,  whose  strictly  historical  character  the  author  of  a 
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religious  book  does  not  intend  to  guarantee  by  using  them  for 
his  religious  purpose.  If  the  author  of  Judith  did  not  intend 
to  write  a  historical  work,  but  merely  a  midrash,  we  have  no 
right  to  accuse  him  of  error,  though  we  may  find  several  con- 
tradictions between  the  historical  form  of  his  book  and  true 
history.  Since  there  is  no  false  affirmation  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  these  contradictions  are  only  material  errors;  and  in 
point  of  fact  material  eirors  are  no  errors  at  all.  Material  and 
formal  are  philosophical  terms  to  distinguish  between  apparent 
and  real  errors.  Therefore  the  errors  excluded  a  priori  from 
Holy  Scripture  are  formal  errors. 

This  distinction  between  formal  and  material  errors  may 
be  called  useless  as  far  as  the  religious  doctrines  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture are  concerned.  Here  book  and  author  are  one :  the  sacred 
authors  evidently  intend  to  affirm  those  religious  doctrines 
and  to  deliver  their  own  teaching.  All  biblical  books  are 
religious  books.  "No  history,"  says  Prat,  "is  more  imper- 
sonal than  biblical  history."  But  there  is  no  religious  teaching 
more  personal  than  that  of  the  Bible:  the  inspired  author 
demands  from  every  reader  a  full  adhesion  to  all  he  affirms. 
Since  thus  tiie  whole  Bible  teaches  religious  doctrines,  every 
religious  error  in  the  Bible  would  be  a  formal  error.  Narra- 
tives, however,  can  belong  to  a  class  of  literature  that  does  not 
exclude  historical  inaccuracies,  and  nevertheless  be  used  as  an 
instrument  for  this  religious  teaching.  Therefore,  as  regards 
the  historical  data  of  Holy  Writ,  we  have  to  make  a  distinction 
between  formal  and  material  errors. 

Now  since  the  Fathers  did  not  study  biblical  history,  but 
looked  to  the  religious  doctrine  in  Scripture,  even  in  the  his- 
torical books ;  since  they  did  not  distinguish  between  strict  his- 
tory and  other  types  of  historical  literature :  it  follows  natur- 
ally from  their  aim  and  their  method,  that  in  their  works  we 
find  no  explicit  distinction  between  formal  and  material  errors. 
Moreover  this  terminology  was  unknown  at  that  time.  In 
other  words,  they  do  not  call  our  special  attention  to  a  distinc- 
tion between  contradictions  in  the  affirmaiions  of  the  inspired 
writers  and  contradictions  in  the  historical  forms  of  their  re- 
ligious teaching.  Another  important  yet  natural  consequence 
was,  that  the  Fathers  tried,  as  a  rule,  to  maintain  the  historical 
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accuracy  of  all  the  biblical  narratives,  without  examining  first 
whether  the  inspired  author  wished  to  be  understood  in  a 
strictly  historical  sense. 

These  facts  are  but  different  views  of  the  same  phenom- 
enon: the  Fathers  were  not  critics  but  theologians,  they  did 
not  study  the  history  of  the  sacred  books  but  their  religious 
teaching. 

In  history  the  method  of  the  Fathers  would  lead  us  to  the 
falsest  conclusions.  As  a  rule,  the  most  recent  narratives  are 
the  dearest,  although  they  may  be  baseless  oral  traditions; 
while  often  ancient  sources,  written  in  the  spirit  of  a  different 
age,  and  transmitted  perhaps  in  loose  and  stray  fragments,  are 
interpreted  rightly  only  with  difficulty.  Ancient  compilations 
sometimes  are  like  palimpsests,  in  which  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination some  dark  spot  is  seen  to  conceal  the  key  to  sig- 
nificant questions.  The  critical  analysis  of  these  compilations 
is  the  most  interesting  task  of  modem  criticism,  because  in 
many  works  of  relatively  recent  origin,  it  discovers  ancient 
sources  of  the  highest  historical  value.  In  his  precious  booklet 
"Principes  de  Critique  Historique,"  the  learned  BoUandist, 
Father  De  Smedt,  justly  points  out  that  in  a  certain  kind  of 
historical  literature  critical  research  makes  us  attach  much 
more  importance  "aux  details  qu'a  la  substance  des  faits" 
(p.  196). 

Thus  then,  in  studying  biblical  history  scholars  follow  a 
method  quite  different  from,  and  in  many  cases  opposed  to 
the  method  used  by  the  Fathers  in  their  study  of  biblical 
theology. 

TV.  It  is  almost  useless  to  say  that  in  the  interpretation  of 
Holy  Scripture  great  caution  and  prudence  are  required.  On 
this  point  all  agree.  The  question  is  what  must  we  understand 
by  caution.  We  find  the  best  answer  in  the  Fathers  and 
Scholastics. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  to  which  von  Hummelauer  calls  at- 
tention, that  the  great  majority  of  the  Fathers  were  willing  to 
abandon  the  truth  of  the  strictly  historical  sense,  when  this 
historical  sense  offered  great  difficulties,  which  seemed  to  be 
irrefutable.  On  account  of  such  difficulties  they  concluded  that 
the  biblical  authors  did  not  intend  to  write  history.  The  Alex- 
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andrian  school  sought  a  solution  in  assuming  a  merely  allegor- 
ical sense.  A  few  of  tiiem  even  went  so  far  as  to  reject  the  his- 
torical sense  of  innumerable  passages  and  texts.  Some  of  the 
Antiochian  Fathers  went  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Still  they 
were  obliged  to  interpret  parts  of  biblical  passages  in  a  merely 
typical  sense.  What  is  said,  e.  g.,  of  David  or  Solomon  in  the 
literal  or  historical  sense,  they  explain  as  being  true  only  of 
Christ;  in  these  parts,  say  they,  the  author  did  not  intend  to 
speak  of  David  or  Solomon.  The  Antiochians  themselves 
therefore  admit  that  in  Scripture  we  find  things,  concerning 
David  and  Solomon,  which  modem  scholars  would  call  histo- 
rical "material  errors."  In  the  works  of  the  Fathers,  who 
stand  between  these  two  extremes,  we  read  several  passages, 
where  they  explicitly  state  that  in  some  texts  or  narratives  the 
sacred  writers  have  no  intention  of  affirming  their  historical 
character.  How  these  Fathers  explain  such  biblical  topics  will 
be  seen  in  the  continuation  of  this  study.  Here  we  merely  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Fathers  did  not  adhere  to  the 
truth  of  the  historical  sense,  when  "etm  vel  ratio  tenere  prohi- 
beat  vel  necessitas  cogat  dimittere"  (Encyclical). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  in  the  Encyclical  of 
the  word  "ratio."  This  is  seen  very  clearly  in  the  passage  of 
St.  Augustine,  De  Genesi  ad  litteram  YLTl,  c.  7,  13,  to  which 
Pope  Leo  refers;  and  perhaps  plainer  still  in  the  numerous 
examples,  to  be  quoted  later,  where  the  Fathers  abandon  the 
historical  sense.  In  their  eyes  interpretations  ought  to  be 
reasonable. 

When  we_are  confronted  with  difficulties,  caution  becomes 
most  seasonable.  Here  Fathers  and  Scholastics  are  equally 
"prudent"  and  for  a  very  good  reason. 

"It  is  very  detrimental,"  says  St.  Thomas,  "either  to 
assert  or  to  deny  as  belonging  to  the  faith  things  that  do  not 
belong  to  the  faith"  (Opusculum  X,  init.).  "If  I  hear  a 
Christian,"  St.  Augustine  writes,  referring  to  scientific  ques- 
tions, "ignorant  of  such  things,  and  mistaking  one  thing  for 
another,  I  look  on  him  with  pity :  nor  does  it  harm  him  if  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  nature  and  condition  of  created  things,  since 
he  does  not  believe  things  unworthy  of  thee,  0  Lord,  creator 
of  all  things :  but  it  does  harm  if  he  thinks  that  they  belong  to 
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the  doctrines  of  faith  and  dares  to  affirm  persistently  those 
things  of  which  he  is  ignorant"  (Conf.  V,  Cap.  V).  "It  often 
happens"— says  St.  Augustine  in  another  place— "that  an 
unbeliever  through  observation  and  investigation  knows  with 
certainty  things  concerning  the  earth,  the  movements,  magni- 
tude and  distance  of  the  stars,  the  chronology,  the  nature  of 
animals,  and  such  like  matter.  Now  it  is  a  shameful  and  per- 
nicious thing  and  much  to  be  avoided,  that  an  unbeliever 
should  hear  a  Christian  speaking  of  such  matters  as  tonight  in 
Sacred  Scripture,  where  in  fact  the  Christian  is  so  much  mis- 
taken that  unbelievers,  on  hearing  him  and  seeing  the  extrava- 
gance of  his  blunders,  can  hardly  refrain  from  laughter.  The 
trouble  is  not  so  much  that  the  man  is  laughed  at  for  his  own 
mistakes,  as  that  our  sacred  writers  are  believed  to  have  taught 
such  things  by  those  outside  the  Church.  For  when  they  &id 
a  Christian  thus  going  astray  in  a  matter  in  which  they  are 
thoroughly  acquainted,  how  will  they  trust  our  sacred  books 
about  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life 
and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  believing  that  the  Scriptures  teach 
error  about  such  things  which  they  themselves  know  better. . . . 
It  is  not  easy  to  tell  how  much  trouble  and  sorrow  such  rash 
and  presumptuous  men  inflict  upon  their  prudent  brethren" 
(De  Genesi  ad  Litt,  1, 39). 

Sometimes  the  maintenance  of  the  strictly  historical  charao- 
ter  of  a  biblical  text  offers  great  difficulties,  while  there  is  at 
least  the  possibility  of  explaining  the  text  in  another  way;  but 
as  long  as  the  absolute  impossibility  of  its  historical  character 
is  not  proven  in  such  a  way  that  they  themselves— who  are  not 
critics— realize  perfectly  the  strength  of  the  argument:  some 
Catholics  consider  themselves  the  most  "prudent"  of  all,  when 
nevertheless  they  cling  to  the  strictly  historical  truth  so  that 
they  seem  to  weigh  Catholicism  with  the  historical  character  of 
such  a  biblical  text  or  passage.  The  Fathers,  as  we  see,  did 
not  belong  to  that  class  of '  *  prudent ' '  Catholics.  Many  things, 
seemingly  of  a  modem  type,  are  very  old;  but  many  other 
things,  that  appear  to  be  old,  are  in  reality  quite  modem :  the 
modern  prudence  of  some  Catholics  is  a  very  old  imprudence. 

"In  such  matters  two  things  are  to  be  observed"  according 
to  St.  Thomas.  "First  that  the  truth  of  Scripture  be  invio- 
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lably  maintained;  secondly,  since  Scripture  cm  be  variously 
interpreted,  we  should  not  cling  to  any  exposition  so  stab- 
bomly  that,  if  what  we  supposed  to  be  teaching  the  Scripture 
should  afterwards  prove  to  be  false,  we  should  still  continue  to 
assert  it,  lest  thereby  Scriptwe  should  be  ridiculed  by  tmbe- 
lievers"  (I,  q.  68,  art.  1).*  St.  Augustine  says  that  in  such 
cases  there  is  danger  "lest  we  should  be  found  contending  not 
so  much  for  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  as  for  our  own, 
endeavoring  to  make  our  doctrine  that  of  Scripture"  (De 
Genesi  ad  Litt,  I,  39). 

We  hope  the  readers  will  answer  the  question,  how  some 
modem  "prudent"  Catholics  would  judge  of  the  liberty  taken 
by  a  Scripturist,  who  for  no  other  reasons  than  those  of  St. 
Augustine  and  St.  Thomas,  would  explain  the  first  chapters  of 
Genesis  so  as  to  conclude  to  an  instantaneous  creation,  and  a 
production  of  all  animal  and  plant  life,  even  of  the  body  of 
man,  by  a  natural  evolution  from  primordial  matter.*  We 
only  state  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  at  the  present  day  "Scrip- 
ture is  ridiculed  by  unbelievers."  Whether  this  is  on  account 
of  the  reason  to  which  St.  Thomas  refers,  is  another  question, 
that  is  best  left  unanswered.  But  one  thing  is  dear:  if  there 
should  be  a  clash  between  true  historical  science  and  a  theolo- 
gical school,  the  responsibility  for  the  dishonor  and  for  the  far- 
reaching  consequences  of  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  would  fall 
upon  this  theological  school.  Another  thing  is  sufficiently  clear, 
to  wit,  that  some  theologians  would  soon  underetand  biblical 
history  better,  if  they  would  first  study  the  history  of  Catholic 
learning  during  the  past  hundred  years.  They  would  discover 
that  as  regards  strict  history,  theologians  had  to  abandon  one 
after  another  their  formerly  common  interpretations  of  the 
most  famous  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament.  They  would 
readily  realize  how  dangerous  it  is  to  cut  off  the  line  of  retreat, 
by  defending  some  interpretations  "tamquam  pertinentia  ad 
fidem."   What  is  styled  prudence,  is  not  seldom  a  very  great 

'Cf.  St.  Thomas,  Dist.  Xn,  q.  1,  a.  2.  "Sic  ergo  cirea  mundi  principitim 
aliqnid  est,  quod  ad  gubgtantiam  fldei  pertinet,  mundum  inoepiase  cieatum,  et 
hoc  onmea  aancti  conoorditer  dicunt.  Quo  autem  modo  et  ordine  factus  ait,  non 
pertinet  ad  fidem  nisi  per  accidens,  in  quantum  in  Scriptura  traditur,  cujus  veri- 
tatem  diversa  expositione  sancti  salyantes  diversa  tradiderunt." 

*  Cf.  Oritieh.  en  Traditie,  p.  116. 
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imprudence.  Some  Catholic  scholars  of  the  present  day 
tremble  when  they  see  Catholic  laymen  going  to  Universities 
and  studying  either  natural  sciences  or  history  in  its  original 
sources,  after  they  had  first  learnt  from  some  saintly  priest— 
what  he  himself  was  taught— that  our  Catholic  faith  is  in- 
compatible with  every  theory,  according  to  which  the 
sacred  authors  used  documents  and  sources  that  are  not 
strictly  historical  and  scientific.  From  the  moment  they  dis- 
cover a  single  fact  in  geology,  ethnology,  philology  or  ancient 
history,  that  is  opposed  to  what  they  have  been  taught  to  be  a 
matter  of  faith,  they  are  adrift.  The  conclusions  they  arrive 
at,  are  seen  in  the  case  of  some  who  should  have  been  the  glory 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  .  .  .  lost  their  faith.  For,  the 
greatest  danger  does  not  threaten  those  who  are  satisfied  with 
merely  attending  the  lectures  of  a  professor,  but  those  who 
pursue  their  studies  with  heart  and  soul,  and  live  in  the  modem 
intellectual  world. 

Prudence  therefore  does  not  consist  in  maintaining  the 
strictly  historical  character  of  a  text  as  a  matter  of  faith,  when, 
on  one  hand,  there  are  great  difBculties  against  such  interpre- 
tation of  the  text,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  are  able  scholars 
who  defend  a  different  interpretation.  Cautious  interpreters 
of  biblical  history  will  not  abandon  the  tfuth  of  "the  literal 
sense"  without  convincing  reasons.  Here  there  is  also  a 
danger.  On  this  point  the  Encyclical  Prov.  Deus  is  very  ex- 
plicit. But  the  greatest  and  most  dreadful  danger  is  on  the 
other  side,  against  which  we  are  warned  by  the  Fathers  and 
ancient  Scholastics.  Catholic  scholars  ought  to  be  more 
"prudent"  than,  in  our  opinion,  Father  Delattre  was  in  writ- 
ing his  Awtour  de  la  Question  Bibliqtie. 

§  3.  Points  of  Agreement  and  Disagreement  between  the 

Fathers  and  modern  Catholic  critics. 
On  questions  of  religious  principle.  Catholic  critics  declare 
that  they  perfectly  agree  with  the  Fathers.  All  emphatically 
maintain  that  in  the  whole  Bible  there  can  be  no  error  attribut- 
able to  the  sacred  author.  In  those  places  where  they  do  not 
follow  the  scientific  or  historical  sense  of  a  biblical  passage, 
the  Fathers  and  Catholic  critics  alike  sustain  that  the  inspired 
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author  does  not  intend  to  aflfirm  the  truth  of  such  a  sense,  but 
wishes  to  be  understood  differently.  Begarding  facts,  the 
Fathers  and  modem  critics  agree  that  the  Bible  contains  nar- 
ratives whidi  appear  to  be  historical,  but  which,  if  examined 
closely,  are  seen  to  belong  to  another  class  of  literature. 

The  great  question  is,  whether  the  discrepancies  between 
ancient  and  modem  Catholic  commentaries  imply  disloyalty 
to  the  unchangeable  Christian  principle.  Is  it  trae  that  we 
are  able  to  maintain  the  ancient  Christian  doctrine  regarding 
the  inerrancy  of  the  Scriptures!  Is  it  trae  that  the  existing 
discrepancies  do  not  touch  this  Christian  principle?  The 
elucidation  of  this  jwint  is  the  aim  of  the  next  pages. 

I.  The  Fathers  were  not  scientists  nor  historians.  The 
knowledge  of  positive  facts  has  much  increased  in  modem 
times.  Therefore  modem  scholars  of  Scripture  meet  with  dif- 
ficidties  which  the  Fathers  did  not  and  could  not  realize. 

n.  The  solution  of  historical  difficulties  is  often  different. 
The  appeal  of  the  Fathers  to  a  spiritual  sense  of  the  texts  in 
question,  could  evidently  offer  no  solution,  unless  they  rejected 
the  literal  or  historical  sense.  Since  Catholics  agree  that  each 
text  has  at  least  also  a  literal  sense,  scholars  must  look  for 
another  solution  of  the  facts,  whose  presence  in  the  Bible  is 
acknowledged  by  the  Fathers.  Moreover  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  give  a  spiritual  interpretation  to  those  passages, 
that  at  present  offer  the  greatest  difficulties. 

m.  The  Fathers  followed  the  theological  method  in  their 
study  of  Scripture.  According  to  the  critical  method  modem 
Scriptnrists  first  examine  what  kind  of  literature  has  been 
chosen  by  the  sacred  author.  After  the  solution  of  this  pre- 
liminary question,  they  study  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
historical  books  and  apply  the  theological  method. 

A  narrative  does  not  lose  per  se  its  moral  value,  when  it  is 
not  historical.  On  the  part  of  an  inspired  author,  no  argument 
is  needed  to  prove  the  trath  of  his  religious  teaching.  The 
most  perfect  kind  of  parables  are  those  that  are  altogether 
fictitious.  The  story  of  tibe  prodigal  son  with  all  its  significant 
details,  would  not  teach  those  deep  religious  traths,  which 
touch  the  heart  of  every  Christian,  if  we  did  not  know  that, 
instead  of  being  merely  the  history  of  a  miserable  man,  whose 
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double  we  meet  bo  often,  it  was  entirely  invented  by  our 
Saviour.  As  a  rule,  free  narratives  of  pious  authors  and  even 
the  poetical  legends  of  a  faithful,  fervent  people,  teadi 
religious  truths  more  abundantly,  than  do  merely  scientific 
records  of  historical  events.  We  understand  the  moral  conclu- 
sion drawn  by  the  author  of  Qenesis  II,  24  just  as  well,  if 
Cardinal  Cajetan  is  right  in  interpreting  the  narrative  of  the 
formation  of  the  first  woman  as  a  parable,  when  we  have  to 
consider  this  narrative  as  strictly  historical. 

This  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  when  we  assert  that  the 
critics  and  the  Fathers  view  history  in  a  different  light 

In  theology,  written  and  oral  tradition  have  the  same  value. 
As  far  as  faith  and  morals  are  concerned,  Catholics  must  admit 
all  traditions  which  among  the  faithful  were  transmitted  orally 
from  generation  to  generation  "as  belonging  to  Christian  reve- 
lation." The  writings  of  Holy  Scripture  have  no  higher  au- 
thority than  the  oral  teaching  of  the  living  Church,  assisted 
by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

living  in  this  theological  world,  at  a  time  when  the  critical 
spirit  was  not  yet  developed,  the  Fathers  easily  lost  sight  of 
the  inunense  distance  i»  history  between  oral  traditions  and 
sources,  of  different  kinds,  when  occasionally  they  reached  the 
ground  where  at  the  present  day  criticism  rules  supreme. 
From  their  theological  standpoint  they  had  a  very  different 
view,  e.  g.,  of  the  book  of  Genesis  and  its  historical  value 
than  von  Hummelauer,  Lagrange  and  other  modem  Cath- 
olic critics  have,  who  contend  that  the  author  of  Genesis 
made  use  of  several  popular  traditions,  and  who  by  no  means 
subordinate  the  historical  value  of  the  more  obscure  ancient 
sources  to  the  authority  of  the  clearer  passages  or  books  that 
are  of  more  recent  origin. 

The  Fathers  understood  perfectiy  the  literal  sense  of  the 
narratives  of  Genesis,  often  misunderstood  by  later  interpre- 
ters. As  described  in  Genesis,  the  world  was  created  in  six 
days  of  one  week;  the  waters  of  the  flood  covered  the  whole 
earth ;  the  narrative  of  the  tower  of  Babel  is  an  explanation  or 
interpretation  of  the  fact  that  all  mankind  does  not  speak  the 
same  language.  The  biblical  authors  must  indeed  have  writ- 
ten in  a  very  obscure  style  if  they  were  misunderstood  by  their 
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contemporaries  and  by  all  the  readers  of  more  than  twenty 
centuries.  It  is  much  easier  to  explain  how  lawyers,  and  even 
theologians,  misinterpret  documents  when  the  obvious  sense  of 
the  self-same  documents  causes  them  trouble.' 

But  the  Fathers  were  mistaken  in  interpreting  the  narra-. 
tives  of  Genesis  without  first  examining  the  type  of  literature 
to  which  they  belonged.  This  remained  to  be  examined  by 
later  critics. 

Theologians  are  accustomed  to  a  kind  of  literature  in  which 
every  sentence  is  positively  affirmed  in  its  obvious  literal  sense 
by  tie  writer.  Critics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  dealing  with 
several  types  of  literature  that  are  of  an  entirely  different 
character.  Therefore  when  questioned  about  the  truth  of  a 
narrative  that  is  not  strictly  historical,  theologians  are  inclined 
to  give  a  different  answer  from  the  critics.  If  asked  about 
passages  taken  from  midrashim—'mtb.ovit  the  Bible,  the  type 
of  historical  literature  most  common  among  the  Jews— prob- 
ably theologians  will  say  they  are  not  true.  But  if  we  ask 
them  about  the  story  of  some  parable— a  kind  of  literature  with 
which  they  are  perfectly  acquainted— and  wish  to  know 
whether  we  must  hold  that  story  to  be  true,  the  theologians  will 
look  at  us  and,  shrugging  their  shoulders,  they  will  most  likely 
answer  that  it  is  "of  course"  a  parable!  This  remark,  made 
by  von  Hummelaner,  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  great  distance 
between  the  two  standpoints.  If  theologians  study  Hebrew  his- 
toriography, if  they  condescend  to  climb  the  hill  of  modern  crit- 
icism, they  will  perhaps  discover  several  kinds  of  literature,  in 
regard  to  which  an  "of  course"  would  be  perfectly  ad  rem.* 

When  Lagrange  published  his  "La  Methode  Historique," 
a  learned  Scripturist— who  in  history  does  not  attach  much 
importance  to  what  he  styles  a  theory  of  "Meine  trekken**— 
wrote  in  a  Dutch  magazine,  that  he  did  not  see  a  real  difference 
between  the  historical  method,  patronized  by  Lagrange,  and 

*1he  artides  of  Professor  Happel  in  the  BiWaehe  Zeitaohrift,  1904  and 
1905  (Der  Twrmbau  eu  Babel),  did  not  convince  us  that  Gen.  XI,  1-9,  was 
entirely  misunderstood  by  all  prerions  readers. 

*In  hia  legitimate  self-defence  a  Catholic  critic  sometimes  comes  to  close 
quarters  with  "  theologians."  But  it  stands  to  reason  that  he  does  not  wish  to  be 
understood  addressing  himself  to  Catholic  theologians  at  large.  Our  best  theo- 
logian* are  not  by  any  means  opposed  to  sound  and  moderate  criticism. 
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that  method  which  had  always  been  followed  by  Catholic  schol- 
ars. He  might  view  the  matter  in  a  different  light  if  he  paid 
more  regard  to  the  difference  in  results. 

IV.  We  proved  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  study  tiiat  we 
mnst  distinguish  two  sorts  of  affirmation  in  every  book:  those 
of  the  author  himself,  aa  an  individual  distinguished  from  his 
contemporaries  and  addressing  himself  to  his  readers— and 
those  of  his  age,  whose  common  opinions,  mentioned  in  the 
book,  are  the  author's  starting  point.  The  autlior  does  not 
know  tihat  these  common  opinions,  which  form  the  background 
of  his  book,  are  untrue.  But  evidently  St.  Jude,  e.  g.,  did  not 
intend  to  inform  his  readers  about  the  origin  of  the  book  of 
Enoch  when,  as  representative  of  his  age,  he  called  its  author 
"Enoch  the  seventh  after  Adam."  Therefore  St.  Jude,  as 
author,  does  not  affirm  an  error  either  explicitly  or  implicitly. 
We  consider  this  question  as  settled.^ 

The  Fathers  express  themselves  differently.  But  we  saw 
that  St.  Jerome's  "law  of  history"  is  in  fact  the  same  thing  as 
our  distinction  between  the  writer  as  author  and  the  writer  as 
representative  of  his  time.  We  shall  see  that  St.  Jerome  does 
not  by  any  means  stand  alone  among  the  Fathers.  We  cannot 
expect  that  they  apply  the  distinction  to  all  those  texts  to  which 
it  is  applied  by  modem  scholars,  who  are  critics,  and  thus 
examine  biblical  history  according  to  a  critical  method.  But 
the  Fathers  admit  the  principle. 

V.  Another  distinction  of  extremely  great  importance,  to 
which  we  would  here  call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  is  that 
which  regards  exclusively  the  inspired  books. 

The  biblical  authors  also  use  such  opinions  they  held  as 
ordinary  men,  which  were  not  the  common  opinions  of  their 
age.  With  regard  to  things  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  man 
himself  who  wrote  the  book,  may  be  personally  mistaken,  with- 
out {Arming  any  error  as  inspired  author.  A  short  analysis 
will  make  us  see  the  soundness  of  this  apparently  "new" 
distinction. 

Being  inspired,  that  is  to  say,  his  mind  being  supema- 

*  All  critics  argee  that  in  every  book  we  find  "  Ueberreste  "  of  the  past,  which 
the  authors  unconaeiously  transmit  to  us.  Provided  that  they  be  rightly  inter- 
preted, these  "  Ueberreste  "  have  the  highest  historical  value. 
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turally  illumined  and  his  will  supematurally  elevated,  in  a  cer- 
tain way  the  author  was  a  different  person  from  what  he  was 
before  he  became  inspired.  This  distinction  is  not  merely  log- 
ical. An  inspired  author  is  a  God-man.  His  teachings  and 
affirmations  are  divine  as  much  as  they  are  human.  His  selec- 
tion of  materials,  his  use  of  the  collected  sources,  in  a  word,  his 
inspired  writings  are  by  no  means  the  work  of  that  ordinary 
man,  who  a  short  time  previously  perhaps  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
friend.  That  ordinary  man  is  not  the  author  of  a  single  in- 
spired line.  At  one  time  in  his  life  he  became  the  instrument 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  elevated  the  human  faculties  of  the 
ordinary  man  by  divine  inspiration.  In  this  supematurally 
elevated  state  the  ordinary  man  became  the  God-man,  who  was 
the  author  of  an  inspired  book. 

In  such  an  inspired  author  the  ordinary  man,  however,  was 
by  no  means  annihilated  and  did  not  disappear.  An  inspired 
author  was  not  completely  deified.  God  did  not  reveal  to  him 
all  things.  A  want  of  knowledge  in  an  inspired  writer  does 
not  therefore  interfere  with  his  inspired  character  as  author. 
We  must  distinguish  two  classes  of  things:  first,  those  which 
God  would  teach  mankind  and  which  the  God-man  afi&rmed  in 
his  book ;  here  every  error  is  excluded ;  secondly,  those  things 
which  God  did  not  intend  to  reveal  or  make  known,  and  con- 
cerning which  the  God-man  did  not  intend  to  inform  his  read- 
ers. Regarding  all  things  of  this  second  class  the  inspired 
writer  remained  the  ordinary  man  with  all  his  doubts  and  his 
insufficiency  of  knowledge. 

Since  the  inspired  authors  copy  sources  and  use  the 
knowledge  of  other  people,  why  should  they  not  use  the  know- 
ledge they  themselves  had  as  ordinary  menT  The  ordinary 
man  remained  perfectly  alive,  and  the  inspired  author  knew  him 
much  better  than  he  knew  other  people.  "We  know  positively 
that  the  God-man  did  use  the  knowledge  of  that  ordinary  man, 
when  this  man  was  the  representative  of  his  age.  But  whether 
or  not  the  representative  of  his  age,  what  difference  could  this 
make  to  the  God-man  in  writing  his  book!  Could  he  not  use 
the  opinions  of  that  ordinary  man,  without  affirming  them  or 
having  the  intention  to  affirm  them  as  author?  This  is  the 
question,  and  its  solution  does  not  seem  very  difficult. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  we  find  texts  in  the  Bible  where,  without 
doubt,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  reality  and  what  we 
read.  This  fact  is  so  evident  that  no  one  can  deny  it.  We 
understand  that  some  philosophers  can  construct  the  best 
syllogisms  with  closed  eyes,  but  they  must  use  their  senses  in 
matters  of  fact  Let  us  give  an  example.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  read  that  a  text,  quoted  by  the  author,  is  taken  from 
such  or  such  an  Old  Testament  book,  when  in  fact  it  is  not  so 
taken  but  belonging  to  another  book.  To  show  that  an  event 
which  happened  in  the  days  of  Christ,  was  already  foretold 
by  the  prophets,  St  Matthew,  e.  g.,  quotes  a  text  of  Zacharias, 
which  he  says  is  a  text  of  Jeremias  (XXVH,  9).  St  Mark, 
1, 2,  refers  to  Iscdas  a  text  of  the  book  of  Malachias.  How  must 
we  explain  sudh  facts? 

To  make  our  explanation  better  understood  let  us  suppose 
at  first  that  the  author  was  not  inspired. 

Most  likely,  we  would  say,  the  author  did  not  attach  any 
Importance  to  the  question  whether  the  event  had  been  fore- 
told by  Jeremias  or  Isaias  or  Malachias.  Most  probably  his 
intention  was  merely  to  show  that  sudi  an  event  had  been 
foretold  by  a  Prophet  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  Still  the 
author  thinks  and  believes  that  Jeremias  or  Isaias  was  this 
prophet  And  therefore  although  he  does  not  lie,  he  is  mis- 
taken. He  errs. 

In  an  inspired  book,  however,  the  case  is  entirely  different. 
We  may  suppose  that  St  Matthew  knew  some  texts  of  the 
prophets  by  heart,  and  that  he  considered  this  text  quoted  in 
his  Gk)spel  as  belonging  to  the  book  of  Jeremias.  This 
Matthew  now  becomes  the  instrument  of  God  to  write  a  Gk>spel. 
God  inspires  him.  From  this  moment  St.  Matthew  becomes 
a  God-man.  What  this  CK)d-man  affirms  and  teaches  must 
necessarily  be  true. 

Now,  we  admit  that  St.  Matthew  had  the  same  intention 
as  inspired  author  which  the  uninspired  writer  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  had  when  he  wrote  such  a  text  This  intention 
was,  to  show  the  readers  how  the  event  in  the  days  of  Christ 
had  already  been  foretold  in  a  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament 

But  how  can  this  Gk)d-man  say  ibat  Jeremias  was  that 
prophet,  if  he  did  not  intend  to  affirm  itT  At  first  sight  this 
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may  look  strange,  but  we  hope  that  the  reader  will  agree  with 
US  in  pronouncing  the  explanation  very  simple,  when  he  has 
read  a  few  more  pages. 

The  text  itself  proves  that  God  did  not  reveal  to  the  ordi- 
nary man,  perfectly  alive  in  St.  Matthew,  the  real  origin  of 
the  quoted  text.  Therefore  as  inspired  author  Si  Matthew 
affirms  that  the  event  was  foretold  by  a  prophet  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  that  according  to  him  as  ordinary  man  Jere- 
mias  was  that  prophet. 

What  the  God-man  intends  to  affirm  and  to  tell  his  readers 
is  absolutely  true.  Moreover  the  form  in  which  the  author 
gives  expression  to  his  affirmation  is  perfectly  clear.  This 
form,  however,  bears  the  stamp  of  the  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  ordinary  man,  who  always  remained  even  in  the  inspired 
author.  Since  the  Incarnate  Word  of  God  was  "found  in 
fashion  as  a  man,"  sin  only  excepted,  why  should  we  wonder 
at  seeing  His  written  Word  bearing  many  vestiges  of  human 
imperfections,  errors  only  excepted?  The  language  itself  of 
the  New  Testament  is  not  classic  Greek,  but  the  ordinary 
language  of  the  people,  which  was  called  by  the  learned  "the 
language  of  sailors"  and  which  first  merited  a  place  in  human 
literature  by  being  used  to  express  the  Word  of  God. 

In  one  of  his  most  interesting  letters  to  Pammachius 
(LVll),  St  Jerome  quotes  among  others  the  texts  of  Si 
Matthew  and  Si  Mark,  to  which  we  referred.  Addressing 
himself  to  those  scholars  who,  like  scruplous  men,  close  their 
eyes  to  the  facts  that  confront  them,  and  find  fault  with 
others  who  attempt  to  explain  those  facts,  St.  Jerome  writes: 
"On  what  grounds  then  has  Mark  in  the  very  beginning  of  his 
Gospel  set  the  words,  'As  is  written  in  the  prophet  Isaias,  be- 
hold I  send  my  messenger,'  when,  as  we  said,  it  is  not  written 
in  Isaias  at  all,  but  in  Malachias,  the  last  of  the  twelve 
prophets  f  Let  ignorant  presumption  solve  this  nice  question, 
and  I  will  ask  pardon  for  being  in  the  wrong"  (P.  L.,  xxll, 
p.  575). 

Though  St.  Jerome  acknowledges  the  fact,  he  does  not 
abandon  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  inerrancy  of  the  Bible. 
A  few*  pages  before,  treating  of  St.  Matthew's  text,  he  says: 
'They  may  accuse  the  Apostle  of  falsifying  his  version,  and 
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still  worse,  that  he  is  mistaken  (erret)  in  the  name,  patting 
down  Jeremias  when  it  should  be  Zacharias.  But  far  be  it 
from  us  to  speak  in  this  manner  of  the  follower  of  Christ, 
whose  intention  was  to  teach  religious  doctrines  rather  than 
to  look  for  words  and  syllables"  (P.  L.,  XXII,  p.  572). 

St.  Jerome  generally  appeals  to  this  principle  when  he  finds 
that  he  must  acknowledge  facts  which  he  feels  himself  unable 
to  explain:  "Littera  occidit,  spiritus  autem  vivificat."  The 
difficulty  of  explaining  a  fact,  was  to  him  no  reason  to  deny  it. 
To  suppose  the  error  of  a  copyist,  was  a  subterfuge,  which  he 
knew  was  excluded  by  the  number  of  parallel  cases  and  by  the 
unlikeliness  of  such  a  hypothesis  in  these  places.  Therefore 
he  acknowledges  the  facts,  yea  appeals  to  them  against 
the  worshippers  of  "the  letter,"  but  he  gives  a  solution  which 
he  himself  knew  perfectly  well  did  not  sufficiently  explahi  the 
difficulty.  Thomas  a  Kempis  might  have  said :  "Our  curiosity 
is  often  a  hindrance  to  us  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  when  we 
wish  to  understand  and  discuss  where  we  ought  to  pass  on  in 
simplicity"  (Imit.  I,  cap.  5).  Listening  to  the  divine  teaching 
of  the  inspired  Gbd-men  and  to  the  sacred  music  of  the 
psalmists  and  prophets,  the  medieval  mystics  were  certainly 
right  in  not  worrying  about  such  insignificant  things,  when 
their  souls  were  lifted  up  to  much  higher  spheres.  However, 
apologists  are  not  permitted  to  follow  this  method  of  medita- 
tion, because  these  apparently  insignificant  things  touch  upon 
one  of  the  most  vital  questions  of  Christianity— the  inerrancy 
of  the  inspired  authors. 

"We  have  already  partly  convinced  the  readers  that,  as 
inspired  authors,  neither  St.  Matthew  nor  St.  Mark  affirm  any 
error.  But  why  did  we  say  that  the  author  would  have 
affirmed  the  error  if  he  had  not  been  inspired,  since  there  can 
be  no  error  without  the  intention  to  affirm? 

This  question  hits  the  nail  on  the  head.  But  the  answer  is 
very  simple. 

Most  likely  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that,  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote,  the  author  merely  had  the  intention  of  making 
his  contemporaries  see,  how  this  event  had  been  foretold  in  a 
prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament.  Actually,  therefore,  he  most 
probably  did  not  have  the  intention  of  pointing  out  that  this 
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prophecy  belonged  not  to  Isaias,  not  to  Amos  or  to  Osee,  but 
to  no  other  prophet  than  Jeremias.  On  this  account  we  must 
admit  that  on  this  moment  he  did  not  commit  an  "error 
acttialis."  Still  it  is  evident  that  the  author  was  mistaken. 
Why! 

To  hold  an  opinion  means  to  affirm  it.  The  intention  to 
affirm  it,  ought  not  to  be  repeated  every  moment— actmliter. 
As  long  as  the  opinion  perseveres,  the  intention  to  affirm  it 
■peTaeveTeB—virtuaiiter.  The  man,  therefore,  who  wrote  such 
a  text  was  evidently  mistaken  at  the  moment  when  he  wrote 
it,  The  author  is  the  man  who  formerly  actuality'  affirmed. 
In  a  profane  book  the  distinction  between  author  and  man 
is  merely  logical. 

The  inspired  character  of  the  Gospel  does  not  change  the 
intention  of  Matthew.  The  ordinary  man  persevered  in  his 
opinion  that  the  text,  which  he  knew  by  heart,  was  taken  from 
Jeremias.  And  thus,  when  he  wrote  his  Gospel,  the  man 
Matthew  was  mistaken.  But  the  ordinary  man,  who  is  the 
subject  of  this  opinion,  is  not  the  God-man,  who  is  the  inspired 
author  of  the  Gospel.  The  inspired  author  has  neither  the 
intentio  actv4ilis  nor  the  intentio  virtucdis  to  a£Brm  more  than 
that  the  event  was  foretold  by  a  prophet.  Actucditer,  we  said, 
the  author  had  no  other  intention,  even  in  the  hypothesis  that 
he  were  not  inspired.  And  the  intentio  virtualis  of  the  ordi- 
nary man  does  not  touch  the  inspired  God-man. 

Beading  these  pages  superficially,  some  might  think  tiiat 
this  distinction  between  the  affirmations  of  the  inspired  author 
and  many  opinions  still  held  by  him  as  an  ordinary  man,  can 
be  applied  to  nearly  all  biblical  texts  and  passages,  offering 
a  difficulty  against  the  inerrancy  of  Holy  Writ.  By  no  means. 
Why  not? 

All  depends  upon  the  intention  of  Hie  author.  And  the 
intention  of  an  author  must  be  judged  according  to  the  same 
law  whether  a  book  is  inspired  or  not.  Authors  affirm  what 
their  books  affirm. 

This  does  not  mean  that  everything  that  is  said  in  a  book 
belongs  to  the  teaching  of  that  book.  Neither  does  this  law 
exclude  poetry,  parables,  midrashim,  or  other  kinds  of  litera- 
ture that  have  not  a  strictly  historical  character.  Ancient 
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history  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  same  level  as  modem  his- 
torical writings;  and  especially  ancient  religions  history,  in 
which  that  ancient  history  merely  becomes  an  instrument  of 
religious  teachings.  The  character  of  many  ancient  compila- 
tions would  be  entirely  misunderstood,  if  every  detail  of  their 
sources  were  considered  as  being  affirmed  by  the  compilers  or 
authors  of  these  books.  When  the  compilers  found  two  dif- 
ferent versions  of  the  same  event,  they  often  copied  both  of 
them.  At  times  such  books  intend  to  give  the  sources  without 
determining  the  historical  reality  that  is  hidden  beneatii. 
This,  being  recognized  by  all  critics,  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, when  interpreters  establish  what  in  fact  is  afi&rmed 
not  only  m,  but  also  by  a  book.  Although  an  ancient  book  may 
contain  things  that  are  not  strictly  historical,  we  are  not  jus- 
tified in  imputing  error  to  the  book  and  to  its  author,  unless  we 
know  that  Ihe  author  intended  to  write  history.  His  book  does 
not  teach  an  error  if  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  literature  in 
wjhich  history— taken  as  it  was  at  that  time  known  and  ad- 
mitted—is merely  the  starting  point  of  religious  teaching. 
Unless  we  have  positive  arguments  that  the  book  will  only  give 
e.  g.  two  contradictory  versions,  it  stands  to  reason  that,  some 
narratives  of  the  book  not  being  historical,  the  man  who  wrote 
it,  was  mistaken  in  his  historical  information.  Perhaps  we 
must  admit  that  the  writer  did  not  study  sdentifically  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  times.  But  since  the  book  belongs  to  a  dass  of 
literature  which  only  intends,  either  to  teach  religious  truths,  or 
to  awaken  religious  feelings,  and  since  freely  written  ancient 
history,  and  even  some  popular  legends,  are  just  as  suitable  for 
this  purpose  as  scientific  history,  the  book  itself  and  the 
author,  formaliter  as  author,  cannot  be  said  to  affirm  those 
historical  details,  which  may  be  most  significant  of  its 
religioxus  teaching.  The  religious  book  shows,  neverthe- 
less, that  in  those  historical  details  the  writer  is  mistaken, 
because  the  man  who  holds  these  opinions  is  the  writer  himself. 
But  if  such  a  religious  book  is  written  by  an  inspired  author, 
the  God-man  does  not  affirm  any  more  than  the  book  itself. 
The  God-man  afi&rms  neither  the  historical  mistakes  of  the 
ordinary  man,  who  is  still  alive  in  the  inspired  author,  nor 
those  of  other  people,  whose  sources  and  traditions  form 
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the  background  of  the  inspired  book,  which  may  be  e.  g.  a 
midrash. 

Now  then,  to  discover  the  intention  of  the  author  is  not  more 
difficult  in  an  inspired  book  than  in  a  profane  one.  The  whole 
difficulty  is  in  determining  the  kind  of  literature  of  a  book  or 
passage. 

As  a  rule  this  difficulty  can  be  easily  solved.  Moreover 
there  is  no  difficulty  whatsoever  with  regard  to  matters  of 
moral  doctrine.  All  biblical  books  are  religious  books,  teach- 
ing religious  doctrines.  Therefore  of  every  sacred  book  the 
inspired  author  evidently  intends  to  affirm  the  religious  teadi- 
ing.  The  distinction  between  a  God-man  and  an  ordinary  man 
is  here  useless.  We  merely  have  to  examine  what  religious 
doctrine  is  affirmed  by  the  man  that  writes.  For,  in  regard  to 
all  things  belonging  to  this  dass,  this  man  himself  has  become 
the  God-man  and  speaks  or  writes  formaliter  as  an  inspired 
author. 

Begarding  history,  however,  w)e  should  first  be  sure  that 
we  have  no  epic  narrative,  no  midrash,  no  idealized  or  sym- 
bolical description  of  either  the  past  or  the  future,  but  ancient 
Semitic  history.  Knowing  this,  we  have  to  point  out  that  in 
its  form  this  history  is  much  freer  than  modem  historical 
works.  Besides,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
even  this  kind  of  history  is  merely  the  instrument  of  religious 
teaching.  Whether  it  was  the ' '  direct' '  intention  of  the  biblical 
authors  to  relate  the  historical  reality  itself  or  the  sources  and 
traditions  of  their  times,  is  a  question  to  be  examined  later. 
But  once  we  admit  that  a  book  or  a  passage  belongs  to  that 
class  of  literature,  whose  purpose  it  is  to  relate  historical 
events,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  course  that  not  only  the 
religious  but  also  the  historical  truth  of  what  is  told,  is  taught 
by  such  a  book.  We  have  only  to  interpret,  according  to  the 
common  rules  of  hermeneutics,  what  the  author  intended  to 
say  when  he  wrote  the  book.  That  this  intention  concerns  the 
moment  when  he  writes,  is  true  for  every  book.  But  for  in- 
spired books  this  circumstance  is  of  importance,  because  with 
regard  to  the  God-man  who  writes,  tiiere  can  be  no  question 
of  a  persevering  virttudis  intentio,  originating  in  a  former 
actual  intention  or  affirmation  of  the  ordinary  man.   We  need 
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not  repeat  that  in  the  inspired  writer  himself  the  ordinary 
man  did  not  disappear  and  that  therefore  his  intention  to 
affirm  his  own  opinion,  expressed  in  the  inspired  book,  per- 
severed virtualiter;  but  this  intention  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  God-man,  who  is  the  author  of  the  inspired  book. 

Now  these  cases,  where  the  author  of  a  strictly  historical 
book  has  not,  at  the  time  he  writes,  the  intention  literally  to 
affirm  all  that  he  writes,  are  exceptions,  which  have  to  be 
proved  by  the  context  and  can  regard  only  small  details.  If 
e.  g.  Matthew  or  Mark  had  written  an  inspired  book,  whose 
purpose  it  was  to  indicate  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  from 
which  the  quotations  of  the  New  Testament  are  taken,  they 
would  evidently  have  been  mistaken  also  as  inspired  writers. 
Unless  we  show  at  least  the  likeliness  of  another  intention, 
which  thus  has  to  be  indicated,  we  never  have  a  right  to 
contend  that  the  author,  at  the  time  he  writes,  has  not  the 
intention  of  affirming  everything  he  actually  writes. 

Again  an  example  will  be  the  best  illustration.  If  the 
book  of  Judith  is  no  midrash,  but  history,  we  must  leave  to 
others  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  author  speaks  of 
Nabnchodonosor  as  the  king  of  the  Assyrians,  reigning  at 
Nineveh.  Of  this  Nabnchodonosor  the  author  speaks  about 
twenty  times ;  but  even  if  he  spoke  of  him  but  once,  what  in- 
tention could  he  have,  at  the  time  of  writing,  but  to  say  that  this 
king  bore  indeed  the  name  of  Nabnchodonosor?  If  this  book 
is  to  be  considered  as  historical,  it  (and  therefore  also  the 
author)  af&rms  that  Nabnchodonosor  reigned  in  NLaeveh  and 
was  king  of  the  Assyrians.  Some  scriptnrists  contend  that  in 
all  these  places  the  name  of  Nabnchodonosor  is  a  corruption  of 
the  original  text.  Whatever  may  be  the  scientific  value  of  this 
hypothesis,  which  by  no  means  solves  all  the  difficulties  urged 
against  the  historical  character  of  this  king  of  the  book  of 
Judith,  those  scriptnrists  themselves  evidently  agree  that,  if 
the  book  is  no  midrash,  the  name  of  Nabnchodonosor  cannot  be 
explained  without  admitting  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
spired writer. 

We  hope  that  this  analysis  sufficiently  shows  the  solidity  of 
the  grounds  upon  which  our  distinction  is  founded.  It  is  dear 
that,  if  we  close  the  Bible  and  start  from  an  analysis  of  the 
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divine  authorship  of  Holy  Scripture,  we  would  not  arrive  at 
these  conclusions.^  We  must,  in  fact,  start  from  the  knowledge 
that  all  the  biblical  books  were  written  "spiritu  sa/ncto  inspi- 
rante."  Since  the  true  nature  of  divine  inspiration  does  not 
depend  upon  the  opinion  of  a  philosopher  about  what  he  judges 
to  be  proper  to  divine  authorship,  but  depends  upon  God  Him- 
self, who  inspired  the  sacred  books:  we  must  examine  the 
divine  books  tiiemselves,  and  explain  the  character  of  biblical 
inspiration  according  to  facts.  However,  we  Catholics  know 
that  our  explanation  of  those  facts  cannot  be  true,  if  it  does 
not  agree  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  that  every  canonical 
book  is  of  divine  authorship,  which  excludes  every  error. 

A  confirmation  of  the  soundness  of  our  distinction  is  found, 
we  would  say,  nearly  everywhere  in  Holy  Scripture.*  Christ 
Himself  expressed  the  most  human  feelings.  The  truly  human 
feelings  expressed  by  the  Psalmist  and  other  inspired  writers 
are  not  always  on  the  same  moral  level  as  those  of  Christ.  The 
sacred  authors  frequently  express  doubts.  They  explicitly 
state  that  they  are  not  sure  about  some  things  whidi  they  men- 
tion. But  w^o  was  it  who  did  not  knowf  Who  had  these 
doubts  f  Evidently  the  man  himself  who  wrote  the  book.  But 
these  doubts  and  this  lack  of  knowledge  merely  surrounded  or 
encircled  those  things  that  were  the  object  of  the  inspired  book, 
and  of  which  the  Gk)d-man  informed  the  faithful.  They  all 
touch  upon  that  other  class  of  things  of  which  God  did  not 
intend  to  inform  the  readers  of  His  book  and  concerning  which 
the  ordinary  man,  still  Uving  in  the  inspired  author  and  retain- 
ing his  own  opinions,  had  merely  a  human  knowledge.  Doubts 
and  errors  are  equally  impossible  in  the  intellectual  act  of  the 
inspired  author,  as  God-man.  But  the  inspired  author  knew 
perfectly  well  the  doubts  of  his  inseparable  companion,  the  or- 
dinary man,  who  lived  in  him.   They  were  the  object  of  his 

'  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  in  the  following  lines  we  maintain  the  thesis 
which  we  defended  some  years  ago  in  De  Katoliek  and  which  was  attacked  by 
van  Kasteren,  Studien,  LXXXVIII,  p.  68  f.,  and  Chr.  Pesch,  Theol.  Zeitfragen, 
I>ritt«  Folge,  p.  81.  In  our  opinion  Father  Lagrange  was  right  in  pointing  out 
the  real  danger  to  which  the  theory  of  Card.  Franzelin  exposes  Catholic  scholars. 

*Cf.  Dr.  Behmid,  De  inspirationia  cicliorum  vi  et  ratione,  p.  329.  "Alia 
qiUMstio  est,  quid  tunc  Paulua  privatim  opinatus  est.  lata  quaestio,  ut  apparet, 
noa  non  tas^t." 
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inspired  knowledge.  This  evidently  does  not  mean  that  they 
must  be  the  object  of  the  sentences  of  his  book.  Those  donbts 
are  expressed  in  whole  sentences,  and  even  in  entire  passages. 
Sentences  and  passages  are  written  by  an  inspired  author,  and 
therefore  are  inspired.  The  only  thing  that  is  not  inspired  is 
the  doubt  itself,  which  is  the  object  of  his  inspired  writing,  not 
granunatically,  but  logically. 

Did  the  Fathers  never  make  use  of  this  distinction  between 
the  inspired  author  and  the  ordinary  mant 

They  did  not  elaborate  the  theory.  But  they  not  only  ap- 
ply it;  at  times  they  explicitly  state  that  an  inspired  author 
speaks  "tU  homo."  In  the  context  this  "homo"  is  our  ordi- 
nary man.' 

VI.  Thus  far  the  differences  noticed  betwieen  Fathers  and 
modem  Catholic  scholars  are  but  so  many  illustrations  of  the 
fact,  generally  admitted,  that  the  Fathers  Were  not  critics,  but 
theologians.  They  did  not  study  history.  They  did  not  fol- 
low the  critical  method  of  a  more  recent  historical  science  in 
their  exegesis  of  the  Bible.  But  even  as  theologians  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  the  Fathers  and  modem  scripturists 
in  this  regard,  Hiat  the  Fathers  are  much  more  free  in  their 
interpretation  of  the  sacred  writings.  If  compared  to  their 
works,  modem  theological  studies  of  Catholic  writers  are 
rather  of  the  scrupulous  character. 

Everybody  knows  that  explanations  of  the  spiritual  sense 
of  Holy  Scripture  are  as  scarce  in  the  works  of  modem  Catho- 
lic theologians  as  they  are  numerous  in  the  commentaries  and 
homilies  of  the  Fathers.  Whyt  Catholics  realized  that  even 
the  Fathers  underwent  the  influence  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
methods.  Introducing,  practically,  as  much  freedom  in  the 

*  Father  Lacome  ia  ri^t  wbere  he  sayv :  "  La  critique,  aprta  tout,  n'est  en 
I'esp^  que  I'application  au  texte  biblique  de  la  raison  sincere  et  fclair0e,  avide 
de  T«rit&  Et,  Dieu  mere!,  il  7  a  eu  arant  notre  aiecle,  il  y  a  eu  en  grand  nombre 
dans  les  gtefirationa  des  Ptrea  de  I'Eglise  dea  eaprita  consciendeux  et  aviate,  dea 
geniea  pasaionnte  pour  le  vrai,  qui  ont  fait  de  la  critique  arant  la  lettre.  Flua 
on  fouillera  rimmenae  biblioth^ue,  plua  on  trouvera  lea  unea  aprte  lea  antrea, 
la  liste  presque  complete  dea  opiniona  £miaea  par  la  critique."  Questions  de  priit- 
oipe,  p.  149,  Paris,  1904.  Thia  evidently  doea  not  clash  with  what  we  aald  about 
the  general  lack  of  critical  inatinct  in  earlier  timea.  Cf.,  e.  g.,  Orismr, 
MOnchener  Kath.  Oelehrten  Congrea,  1901,  pp.  131-146. 
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management  of  biblical  history  (haggadoth)  as  slavery  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Law  {halachoth),  these  Jewish  hermenea- 
tic  methods  were  carved  out  for  the  scribes,  who  tried  to  find 
out  all  kinds  of  secret  meanings  in  the  words  of  Holy  Writ. 
The  Fathers  never  followed  the  Jews  in  their  slavery  to  the 
letter  of  the  Law.  But  no  one  will  deny  that  they  often  exag- 
gerated the  secret  or  spiritual  sense  of  the  inspired  writings. 
They  left  too  much  room  to  the  imagination  and  the  invraitive 
genius  of  each  individual  interpreter.  Their  conomentaries 
were  too  free. 

Have  we  fallen  into  the  opposite  extreme?  Is  it  possible 
that  Catholics  have  been  influenced  by  the  ideas  of  Protestant- 
ism, worshipping  the  dead  letter  of  the  Bible? 

Luther  and  Calvin  rejected  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Church.  To  their  partisans  the  Bible  alone  was  left  As  soon 
as  Protestantism  abandoned  the  "letter"  of  Holy  Writ,  it  was 
bound  to  dissolve  Christianity  into  a  countless  number  of  sects. 
Protestantism  was  on  the  horns  of  a  dreadful  dilemma  froni 
the  moment  it  separated  from  the  Church.  It  had  to  replace 
the  authority  of  the  living  Church  by  scrupulously  keeping  to 
the  unchangeable  "letter"  of  the  Bible,  or  Christianity  would 
Boon  run  aground,  if  Protestants  followed  the  freedom  of  in- 
terpretation taken  by  Catholics  in  the  days  of  the  Fathers  and 
their  mediaeval  disciples.  The  leaders  of  earlier  Protestant- 
ism realized  this  perfectly.  And  orthodox  Protestants  feel 
Ubis  keenly  nowadays.  Amongst  Catholics  conditions  were 
quite  different.  The  norm  and  standard  of  Christian  faith 
was  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  However  free,  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  inspired  writings  had  to  agree  with  her  teaching. 
No  doubt  ingenious  and  inventive  commentators  sometimes 
read  their  own  ideas  into  the  Bible.  The  Fathers  especially 
applied  this  method  in  their  homilies.  When  expressed  in  the 
inspired  word  of  Holy  Writ,  their  preaching  of  Christian  doc- 
trines seemed  to  receive  more  unction.  For  those  "aceonuno- 
dations"  the  New  Testament  itself  had  afforded  an  example. 
Within  the  Catholic  Church  there  was  no  harm  in  such  free- 
dom in  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  since  the  Interpretation 
itself  was  controlled  by  the  living  teaching  and  divine  author- 
ity of  the  Spouse  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  within  the  realm  of 
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Protestantism,  "to  release  the  letter"  of  Holy  Scriptore  meant 
preparing  the  way  for  the  ruin  of  Christianity. 

From  its  very  beginning  Protestantism  was  considered  by 
Catholics  as  heresy.  Catholics  and  Protestants  were  antagon- 
ists. But  the  great  battie  was  fought  about  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Church.  And  this 
antagonism  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  does  not 
by  any  means  exclude  the  possibility,  that  Catholics  may  have 
been  influenced  by  the  ideas  of  their  opponents  with  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  Bible,  whose  divine  authority  was  acknowl- 
edged by  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike.  Catholics,  of  course, 
had  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  esteeming  the  Bible  less 
than  Protestants  did.  In  later  days  Catholics  and  orthodox 
Protestants  were  alarmed  by  the  complete  ruin  of  Christian 
faith  among  those  Protestants  wlio  did  not  keep  to  the  "let- 
ter." Would  it  seem  strange,  if  some  Catholics  had  not  rea- 
lized that  even  due  freedom  is  destructive  of  Protestantism, 
but  is  not  dangerous  to  the  Church  f  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
the  later  works  of  Catholic  theologians  we  look  in  vain  for  that 
ancient  freedom  in  interpreting  Holy  Scripture,  which  was 
common  among  the  Fathers. 

The  critical  study  of  biblical  history  teaches  us  that  we 
must  once  more  take  up  our  old  Catholic  tradition,  provided 
that  we  avoid  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Word  of  Gk)d  that 
exaggeration  of  the  secret  and  spiritual  sense,  which  spoiled 
the  work  of  some  of  the  greatest  of  our  ancient  scholars.  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  Catholic  tradition  of  the  Fathers,  the  funda- 
mental law  of  ancient  Christian  interpretation  is  the  teadiing 
of  Si  Paul:  "T^e  letter  kUleth,  btU  the  spirit  qvickeneth"  (H 
Cor.  m,  6).  We  Catholics  are  not  slaves  to  the  letter.  Bome 
is  not  "that  Jerusalem  which  is  in  bondage  with  her  children," 
but,  "that  Jerusalem  which  is  free"  (Gal.  IV,  25-26). 

Still  in  another  regard,  but  in  a  quite  different  way,  Cath- 
olics seem  to  have  become  influenced  by  the  appearance  of 
Protestantism. 

Why  are  great  biblical  scholars  extremely  rare  among  the 
new  generation  of  Catholic  apologists,  who  have  grown  out  of 
the  struggle  with  Protestantism  t  Our  readers  will  agree  with 
us  that  the  biblical  science  of  more  recent  Catholic  theologians 
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is  frequently  second-hand.  The  Fathers  were  not  critics.  But 
they  knew  the  Bible.  They  not  merely  illustrated  metaphysical 
or  ecclesiastical  teachings  by  quoting  biblical  texts ;  their  the- 
ology was  based  upon  a  steady  reading  and  constant  study  of 
Holy  Writ.  They  knew  the  facts.  They  knew  and  realized 
the  difKculties  against  the  historical  character  of  some  passages 
much  better  than  the  majority  of  our  modem  theologians  seem 
to  do.  "We  shall  see  that  not  infrequently  a  Father  of  the 
Church  felt  obliged  to  abandon  the  "letter,"  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  deny  the  intention  of  the  sacred  author  to  afi&rm  the  his- 
torical sense.  Nowadays  many  Catholic  theologians  do  not  feel 
that  same  freedom  of  Ihe  individual.  Later  Catholic  scholars 
seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  their  struggle  against  the  ex- 
aggerated "individualism"  of  Protestantism,  which  rejected 
the  authority  of  the  Church.^  There  seems  to  be  among  some 
Catholics  a  strained  and  quite  unnatural  fear  of  the  individtidl, 
who  might  go  his  own  way  in  scientific  questions  of  theolc^, 
and  who  examines  by  himself,  without  any  scruples,  the  divine 
Scriptures. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  level  of  biblical  knowledge  and  orig- 
inal commentaries  was  falling  rather  than  rising.  The  time 
of  the  "Catena"  had  come.  But  although  Scripture  studies 
did  not  flourish,  other  branches  of  theological  science  were 
blooming.  The  banner  of  kings  of  science  was  flying  out  from 
the  mighty  towers  and  castles,  crowning  the  steep  hills  of 
medieval  metaphysics.  The  Scholastics  respected  the  rights 
of  the  individual. 

In  the  eyes  of  men  like  St.  Thomas  science  was  a  country 
to  be  explored.   However  far  preceding  scholars  might  have 

'  The  possibility  of  falling  into  the  opposite  extreme,  is  particularly  evident 
in  those  countries,  where  copies  of  the  Bible  became  extremely  rare  among  the 
Catholic  people.  In  some  Catechisms  the  question,  whether  the  faithful  are 
allowed  to  read  the  Bible,  is  answered  in  such  a  way  that  many  Protestants 
believe,  we  Catholics  see  so  great  a  danger  to  Christianity  in  the  reading  of  the 
Word  of  God  Himself,  as  to  prefer  that  our  people  completely  ignore  the  Scrip- 
tares!  Of  course,  the  Church  merely  requires  that  the  faithful  should  not  use 
other  editions  of  Holy  Scripture  than  those  which  she  herself  approved,  and  in 
which  the  rather  obscure  biblical  texts  are  explained  to  the  conunon  people  by 
some  footnotes.  But  we  must  acknowledge  a  great  discrepancy  between  some 
modem  Catholic  theologians  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  in  their  attitude 
towards  the  reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  faithful. 
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penetrated  into  its  fields  and  forests,  there  ever  remained  in- 
finitely more  still  to  be  discovered.  Bnt  these  scientific  explo- 
rations were,  of  course,  the  work  of  individuals.  In  modem 
armies  the  strength  and  courage  of  a  single  man  may  count  for 
naught:  science  hands  her  palms  to  giants  advancing  alone. 
The  ships  of  our  Arctic  explorers  do  not  carry  a  large  crew. 
When  Stanley  and  Livingstone  penetrated  into  the  wilds  of 
Africa,  they  were  not  accompanied  by  a  large  crowd  of  geo- 
graphers. They  were  alone.  No  one  denies  that  humility  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  truly  learned  men;  no  Catholic 
denies  that  the  most  learned  man,  when  confronted  with  the 
higher  authority  of  the  Church,  has  to  bow  his  head;  no  one 
denies  that  in  things  of  so  great  importance  and  of  so  far 
reaching  consequences  as  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
prudence  and  cautiousness  are  imperiously  required.  But, 
nevertheless,  in  the  realm  of  science  the  individual  is  king. 
Never  wiU  a  single  scientific  argument  be  possible  when  the 
individual  must  appeal  to  others ;  never  will  science  introduce 
general  suffrage  into  its  own  realm.  Her  laws  and  decisions 
are  not  carried  by  sweeping  majorities.  ''There  is  notiiing 
new  under  the  sun";  even  St.  Thomas  himself  was  strongly 
opposed  by  his  contemporaries.  But  the  Catholic  Church  will 
ever  consider  as  one  of  her  noblest  glories,  the  exploits  of  her 
mediaeval  explorers,  who  quite  alone  ascended  as  hi^  as  pos- 
sible the  Mt.  Everest  of  metaphysical  science. 

Nowadays  some  Catholic  scholars  seem  to  consider  theology 
a  bam  wherein  are  kept  the  crops  already  gathered.  They  do 
not  seem  to  realize  that  the  territory  of  science  has  an  everlast- 
ing springtime;  although  people  are  not  always  plowing  the 
same  lands.  Science  is  not  com  drying  in  a  granary,  but  living 
in  the  furrows  of  the  fields  from  which,  according  to  the  book 
of  Genesis,  mankind  eats  its  bread  in  the  sweat  of  its  face.  In 
the  history  of  Catholic  science  we  find  a  bam  of  precious  crox>s. 
But  these  belong  to  history.  They  feed  our  people,  and  are 
the  seed  of  future  crops.  It  is  not  in  the  bam  that  theo- 
logical science  is  living  and  working.  How,  then,  must  we  ex- 
plain the  fact,  that  some  Catholics  seem  not  to  like  the  fresh 
air  of  the  fields,  where— since  there  are  no  other  fields— the 
com  is  growing  among  weeds  T  In  our  opinion,  the  principal 
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reason  is,  because  in  the  fields  of  science  every  one  has  to  plow 
his  own  little  piece  of  land,  and  works  alone.  And  wherever 
some  modem  Catholics  see  an  individual  alone  in  the  fields  of 
theology,  they  look  upon  him  with  distrust.  An  object  of  great 
alarm  to  them  are  those  "individuals"  especially,  who  attempt 
to  place  in  the  bam  the  new  crop  from  the  little  lands  which 
border  on  the  fields  of  historical  science.  They  may  swear 
that  their  crop  is  of  the  same  seed  as  that  which  is  kept  in  the 
bam ;  they  may  declare  that  they  are  Catholic  to  the  backbone ; 
they  may  invite,  and  even  beseech  their  fellow  Catholic  to 
examine  the  new  crop:  but  they  are  distrasted:  they  are 
alone. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  addressing  ourselves  to  Catholics  at  large.  But  we  cannot 
help  believing  that  this  picture  represents  the  true  state  of 
affairs  in  some  of  those  little  Catholic  worlds,  which  their  in- 
habitants easily  identify  with  the  one,  saving  Catholic  Church. 
Whether  in  the  -past  this  spirit,  reigning  within  some  circles, 
encouraged  the  personal  initiative  among  our  scholars,  and 
was  profitable  to  the  progress  of  theological  science;  whether 
after  the  days  of  St.  Thomas,  many  carloads  of  new  sacks,  that 
is  to  say,  of  new  theological  crops,  were  placed  in  the  barn: 
are  questions  which  we  must  leave  to  the  theologians  them- 
selves. But  with  regard  to  Scripture  studies,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  affirm  that  we  Catholics  ought  to  study  more  than  we 
did  the  works  of  the  ancient  Fathers.  Many  of  us  would  en- 
tirely change  our  views  if  we  knew  the  Fathers  better.  When 
our  contemporaries  become  interested  in  a  question  touching 
upon  theology,  we  cannot  put  aside  the  impression  that  among 
some  Catholic  scholars,  the  reaction  against  Protestantism  has 
extended  the  boundaries  of  authority  so  far  that  they  never 
feel  sufficiently  sure,  whetiier  they  are  in  the  realm  of  science, 
where  the  individual  is  king.  We  do  not  by  any  means  deny 
that  some  modem  critics  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme,  by 
going  their  own  way  even  where  they  are  on  the  grounds 
of  etemal  Catholic  principles.  But  in  our  opinion  the  most 
striking  discrepancy  between  a  great  number  of  our  modem 
tme  blue  Catholic  theologians  and  the  Fathers,  consists  in  a 
kind  of  sickly  apprehension  of  that  freedom  and  "individual- 
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ism,"  wMch  in  matters  of  science  is  a  question  of  to  be  or  not 
to  be.  In  Catholic  Scripture  studies  the  killing  of  personal 
initiative  would  become  especially  dangerous  if,  some  time,  the 
tendency  of  those  theologians  should  prevail,  who  underwent 
the  influence  of  the  Protestant  worshipping  of  the  "letter." 

Si  Jerome,  the  patron  of  Catholic  scriptnrists,  was  such  a 
diaracteristic  and  self-conscious  "individual"  as  is  rarely  seen 
in  history.  This  will  be  shown  in  the  second  part  of  this 
chapter. 

Begarding  the  authority  of  the  Church  all  true  Catholic 
scholars  are  little  children.  "He  that  walketh  sincerely,  walk- 
eth  boldly"  (Prov.  X,  19)  and  "perfect  love  casteth  out  fear" 
(I  John  IV,  18).  But  whoever  loves  his  Mother,  the  Catholic 
Church,  will  never  forget  the  words  of  Our  Lord:  "Unless  you 
become  as  little  children,  you  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven"  (Matt.  XVm,  3). 

Hekby  a.  Poels. 

p.  S.  We  evidently  do  not  imagine  that  every  objection  raised  against  the 
inerrancy  of  Holy  Writ,  can  be  resolved  by  an  appeal  to  the  distinctions  we 
proposed.  We  merely  dealt  with  two  classes  of  the  most  serious  difficulties. 
In  the  continuation  of  this  study  we  will  have  to  show,  e.  g.,  that  the  historical 
truth  of  writings,  whose  authors  interpret  and  pass  sentence  over  the  past, 
ought  not  to  be  judged  according  to  entirely  the  same  standard  of  truth  as  mer« 
narratives ;  that  the  Scriptures  contain  rhetorical  elements,  which  cannot  be 
interpreted  like  poritive  and  philosophical  affirmations,  etc.  But  these  other 
difficulties  will  be  easily  solved,  once  we  agree  on  the  soundness  of  the  distinctions 
set  forth  in  those  two  first  articles.— Even  if  we  were  to  admit  the  theory  of 
P.  Schanz  regarding  the  connection  between  inspiration  and  apostlesUp,  we 
would  be  obliged,  nevertheless,  to  distinguish  the  teachings  of  the  God-man 
from  the  <^nions  held  by  the  ordinary  man. 
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Fitzralph  se^s  to  have  been  in  great  demand  as  a  preacher. 
"  Among  his  collected  sermons  (of  which,  either  in  full  or  in 
reports,  the  Bodleian  MS.  144  contains  no  less  than  eighty-five), 
there  are  some  which  were  delivered  before  the  Pope  on  July 
7,  1335,  in  November,  1338,  in  December,  1341,  in  September 
and  December,  1342,  and  in  December,  1344,  dates  which  may 
possibly  even  point  to  a  continuous  residence  at  Avignon,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  circumstance  that  his  sermons  preached 
in  England  begin  in  1345.""  This  conclusion  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  a  mandate  of  Clement  "VT  in  1344  to  the  Bishop 
and  Chapter  of  Lichfield  to  revoke  certain  statutes  made  by 
Bishop  Walter  touching  the  Deanery  of  Lichfield  "whereby 
the  present  dean  Bichard,  S.T.P.,  has  been  much  harassed 
during  his  absence  at  the  papal  court.*"*  It  is  strange,  how- 
ever, if  Mr.  Poole's  conjecture  be  true,  that  this  mandate  was 
not  given  before  1344.  There  are  other  sermons  extant  which 
were  delivered  at  Lichfield  and  London  and  other  places  in 
England,  and  at  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  Trim  and  other  churches 
in  his  native  country.  These,  though  preserved  or  reported  in 
Latin,  are  generally  stated  to  have  been  delivered  in  English. 
Four  out  of  the  "  seven  or  eight  **  sermons  preached  at  St. 
Paul's  Cross,  London  (1356-7),  on  the  question  of  evangelical 
poverty  have  been  printed  by  Joannes  Sudoris  at  the  end  of  his 
edition  of  the  "Summa  in  Quaestionibus  Armenorum."  Fitz- 
ralph frequently  made  the  virtues  of  our  Blessed  Lady  the 
subject  of  his  discourse,  for  many  of  his  sermons  are  entitled 
"De  Laudibus  sanctse  Deiparae." 

These  sermons  present  a  uniform  plan.  The  subject  is 
divided  according  to  the  scholastic  method,  and  each  member 
or  section  of  the  plan  is  proved  and  illustrated  as  if  it  were  a 
complete  whole.   The  result  is  a  singular  clearness  which 

"Poole,  D  N  B.,  XIX,  196. 
"Bliss,  "Calendar,"  III,  117. 
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however  is  never  hard  or  cold  because  pervaded  by  a  certain 
warmth  and  unction.'" 

Ever  since  the  days  of  John  Comyn,  the  first  English  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  there  was  unending  conflict  between  Armagh 
and  Dublin  respecting  the  exercise  of  the  primatial  powers. 
Indeed,  the  contest  was  almost  inevitable  under  the  circum- 
stances. Dublin,  as  the  political  capital  and  by  far  the  most 
important  city  in  the  country,  wished  to  be  entirely  free  from 
the  primatial  powers  of  Armagh.  Popes  and  kings  favored 
now  one  side,  now  the  other. 

In  1349  the  contention  broke  out  more  fiercely  than  ever 
between  Fitzralph  and  Alexander  de  Bicknor,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  In  that  year  Archbishop  Fitzralph  obtained  from 
Edward  HE  a  recognition  of  the  right  to  have  his  cross  borne 
before  him  in  all  parts  of  Ireland.  This  right  he  promptly 
and  vigorously  exercised  in  Dublin.  But  Edward  soon,  re- 
voked his  letters,  and  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Anastasia 
to  procure  the  disallowal  of  Fitzralph 's  claim  of  supremacy 
over  the  see  of  Dublio,  and  also  to  the  Archbishop  himself 
commanding  his  return  to  his  diocese.  But  down  to  the  end 
of  1350  at  least  we  find  Fitzralph 's  claims  supported  by  riots 
which  called  for  active  measures  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment.'* Nor  did  he  give  up  the  exercise  of  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  right  of  his  Church,  for  in  1352  we  find  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  again  receiving  letters  patent  from  Edward 
denying  the  primatial  rights  of  Fitzralph  in  the  Archdiocese 
of  Dublin. 

In  the  following  year  the  controversy  was  taken  to  Bome. 
It  would  seem  from  subsequent  events  that  no  definite  decision 
was  given,  as  tiie  contest  went  on  until  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary.  Archbishop  John  Allen  of  Dublin,  in  1529,  states  that 
he  found  a  letter  of  Innocent  VI  in  Bome  which  decided  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  should  be  entitled  Primate  of  All 
Ireland,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  Primate  of  Ireland. 
Whatever  be  its  real  value,  this  is  the  origin  of  the  present  titles 
of  these  bishops.'^ 

^  Irish  Eeel.  Record,  1,  525-0. 
"Poole,  DN  B.,  XIX,  196. 

"Wilkin's  "Concilia,"  IV,  p.  81  ff.   Irish  Eeol.  Record,  1889,  (in  Series) 
X,  p.  422  ff.   Item,  1900,  (IV  Series)  VIII,  p.  193. 
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Fitzralph  was  a  man  who  preeminently  joined  the  specu- 
lative temper  with  the  practical,  and  evinced  great  activity  in 
the  administration  of  his  office.  He  acquired  for  his  diocese 
the  priory  and  house  of  St  Andrew  in  ilie  Ardes  from  the 
Benedictines  of  St.  Mary  of  Senley  in  Normandy.'*  He 
adopted  means  to  increase  the  slender  revenue  of  his  see  by 
appropriating  four  churches  to  his  "  mensa,"  and  exchanged 
certain  church  properties  for  others  more  advantageous  to  the 
SCO  of  Armagh." 

Among  other  things  he  tells  us  in  the  "  Defensorium  Cura- 
tomm  "  that  he  had  three  or  four  of  his  priests  studying  at  the 
University  of  Oxford.*" 

He  seems  to  have  been  diligent  in  visiting  the  different 
church  provinces.  We  find  him  engaged  on  a  visitation  of  the 
diocese  of  Meath  in  1355  when  Edward  III  called  on  him  to 
return  quickly  to  Dundalk  to  treat  with  Odo  O'Neill,  who  was 
advancing  on  that  town  with  a  considerable  Irish  army.*^  Li- 
deed  we  meet  with  him  in  the  guise  of  an  ambassador  of  peace 
as  far  back  as  1348  when  he  received  from  the  king  full  powers 
to  treat  for  peace  between  the  English  and  the  Irish.*'  Trithe- 
mius  tritely  tells  us  that  he  was  famous  for  his  wit,  a  scholar 
in  speech  and  of  great  activity  in  preaching  to  the  people.*' 
So  that  he  seems  to  have  justified  the  eulogy  passed  on  him  in 
the  Bull  which  made  him  Archbishop  :**ln  spiritualibus  prov- 
idus,  in  temporalibus  circumspectus." 

The  event  most  generally  connected  with  the  name  of  Fitz- 
ralph is  the  controversy  with  the  Mendicants.  We  have  seen 
that  he  appeared  at  Avignon  in  1349  as  the  official  spokesman 
of  the  secular  clergy,  but  there  is  little  to  show  what  attitude 
he  maintained  towards  the  Friars  on  his  return  to  Ireland. 
The  contest  came  to  a  crisis,  however,  in  1356,  and  occupied  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life,  as  we  have  no  evidence  of  his 
returning  to  his  diocese  after  the  citation  to  Avignon  in  1357. 

"Irish  Eccl.  Record,  I,  526. 
"Bliss,  III,  398;  also  Theiner,  296. 

*  Brown,  Appendix  to  "  Fasciculus  Rerum  Elxpetendarum,"  p.  474. 

Stuart-Coleman,  "Memoirs  of  Armagh,"  Dublin,  1900,  p.  108. 
"  Pat.  29,  Edw.  ni,  cited  in  IrUh  Eeol.  Reo.,  I,  626. 
-  See  Prince,  "  Worthies  of  Devon,"  p.  366. 
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Fitzralph  died  at  Avignon,  very  probably  on  the  sixteenth 
of  November,  1360.**  About  ten  years  after  his  death  his 
remains  were  brought  back  to  his  native  town  of  Dundalk  by 
Stephen  de  Valle,  Bishop  of  Meath,  and  deposited  in  the  Church 
of  St  Nicholas,  but  some  doubted  whether  the  remains  were 
his  or  another's.*'  The  monument  was  still  there  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  Usher  wrote  to  Camden  on 
October  30,  1606,  that  "  it  was  not  long  ago  by  the  unruly 
soldiers  defaced."*' 

His  memory  attracted  many  of  the  faithful  to  his  tomb,  and 
many  miracles  are  said  to  have  taken  place  there,  whereat  (re- 
lates the  first  contiuuator  of  Higden)  it  is  said  that  the  Friars 
are  ill-pleased.*^  About  his  person  there  must  have  grown  up 
a  "  cultus  "  of  some  antiquity  and  public  importance,  at  least 
in  Armagh  and  the  neighborhood,  for  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  Boniface  IX  appointed  a  commission  consist- 
ing of  Archbishop  Colton  of  Armagh  and  Richard  Yong,  Abbot 
of  Osney,  and  Bishop-elect  of  Bangor,  to  inquire  into  his  claims 
for  canonization.*'  The  results  of  this  investigation  are  not 
known ;  but  this  does  not  make  it  evident  that  the  claims  were 
set  aside.  His  memory  however  seems  to  have  been  held, 
locally,  in  saintly  veneration  by  many  for  a  long  time.  A 
synod  held  at  Drogheda  on  June  20, 1545,  under  George  Dow- 
dall,  Primate  of  Armagh,  ordered  that  the  Feast  of  Saint 
Bichard  of  Dundalk  be  celebrated  on  the  morrow  of  the  feast 
of  Sts.  John  and  Paul  (June  27th)  .*»  Even  as  late  as  the 
seventeenth  century,  Fr.  Paul  Harris  speaks  of  Fitzralph  as 
"  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  St.  Bichard  of  Dun- 
dalk.""" And  Prince  quotes  an  old  couplet  from  this  same 
writer  which  the  people  in  Ireland  by  ancient  tradition  are 
said  to  have  often  chanted : 

**  Gilbert,  "  Chartularies,"  n,  893;  Ware-Harria,  I,  88.  See  Poole  for  dii- 
oordant  statements. 

"Cf.  Gilbert,  I.  c,  and  Ware-Harris,  I.  c. 
•Camden,  "Epist.,"  p.  86. 

"Higden,  " Polychronicon,"  VIII,  392;  "Chronieon  AngliB,"  p.  48. 
"Ware-Harris,  1.  c. 

"Canon  O'Hanlon,  "Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints,"  I,  628,  also  forthcoming 
volume  under  November  16. 

""Admonition  to  the  Fryara  of  Ireland,"  pp.  15,  84,  cited  by  Poole,  D  N  B. 
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"Many  a  mile  have  I  gone, 
And  many  did  I  walk, 
But  never  saw  a  holier  man 
Than  Richard  of  Dnndalk."" 

n. 

Before  recotrnting  the  mass  of  accnsation  that  was  hurled 
against  the  Franciscans  in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  is  only 
just  that  we  should  first  view  the  movement  as  a  whole,  and  at 
its  best,  and  try  to  determine  its  place  in  history,  its  mission, 
its  genius  and  its  measure  of  success.  Such  a  retrospect  will 
give  us  a  proper  background,  and  will  act  as  a  balancing  and 
controlling  force,  since  accusations  against  religious  orders 
are  to  a  great  extent  made,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  in 
comparison  with  a  sublime  ideal,  or  a  former  high  standard. 
Moreover  we  must  take  into  account  the  drastic,  uncompro- 
mising "Satyra"  of  the  Middle  Ages.  When  we  meet  with 
a  manuscript  headed  with  a  picture  of  four  devils  hugging  four 
Mendicants  (one  of  each  of  the  Orders)  with  evidences  of 
undying  affection,  we  must  not  immediately  conclude  that  the 
Friars  were  really  unpopular,  or  that  they  had  fallen  away 
completely  from  their  first  fervor.  In  dealing  with  such  satire, 
and  in  reading  detailed  accusations,  men  are  too  apt  to  substi- 
tute the  general  for  the  particular,  and  to  accuse  a  society  as 
a  whole  of  lapses  which  should  be  laid  only  at  the  door  of  the 
individual. 

There  are  few  periods  in  history  whose  features  it  is  more 
difficult  to  grasp  with  accuracy  than  the  age  which  gave  birth 
to  St.  Francis.  It  was  an  age  of  transition,  and  had  all  the 
contradictory  impulses  of  such  an  age.  The  people  were 
becoming  daily  more  conscious  of  their  great  latent  powers, 
and  their  true  social  destiny.  The  feudal  system,  which  had 
served  so  well  and  so  ill,  was  passing  away  before  the  breath 
of  the  new  democracy. 

Many  influences  conduced  to  this  awakening  of  the  Eu- 
ropean mind.  Principal  among  them  were  the  growth  of  the 
Universities  and  the  Crusades.  The  influence  of  the  univer- 
sities in  moulding  the  thought  and  the  character  of  the  Middle 

"Prince,  "Worthies  of  Devon,"  p.  367. 
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Age  is  well  nigh  incalculable.  "  Their  organization  and  their 
traditions,  their  studies  and  their  exercises  affected  the  prog- 
ress and  intellectual  development  of  Europe  more  powerfully 
or  (perhaps  it  should  be  said)  more  exclusively,  than  any 
schools  in  all  likelihood  will  ever  do  again.""* 

The  powerful  influence  of  the  Crusades  had  greatly  stimu- 
lated, almost  created,  commercial  enterprise.  All  sorts  of 
arts  and  inventions  had  been  introduced  from  the  East,  and 
towns  were  constantly  springing  into  existence.  The  great 
bulky  form  of  the  Third  Estate  was  becoming  visible  in  the 
light  of  the  new  dawn,  and  a  powerful  middle  class  was  grow- 
ing up  on  the  ruins  of  the  European  nobility,  impoverished  by 
a  century's  conflict  with  Islam.  But  the  Crusades  were  by  no 
means  an  unmixed  blessing.  They  had,  it  is  true,  thrown  back 
the  threatening  advance  of  Islam  and  opened  the  road  to  com- 
merce, but  they  indirectly  effected  a  loosening  of  faith  and 
morals  by  the  introduction  of  Oriental  habits  and  forms 
of  thought,  and  that  intellectual  independence  so  strongly 
furthered  by  warfare  and  travel. 

The  new-bom  towns  were  most  affected  by  these  evils. 
Sanitary  conditions  were  poor,  and  improvement  could  not 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  population.  Education  and 
spiritual  care  were  deficient,  because  the  monasteries,  hitherto 
the  great  centers  of  education,  were  mostly  in  the  country,  and 
the  Church  had  not  yet  adjusted  herself  to  the  new  conditions. 
Hence,  the  towns,  more  especially  the  suburbs,  becames  nests 
of  pestilence  and  vice.  They  became  the  rallying  points  of 
opposition  to  the  feudal  baron  and  the  feudal  bishop,  and 
centers  of  all  kinds  of  heterodox  reli^ous  opinions. 

The  clergy  had  lost  much  of  their  prestige  from  the  worldli- 
ness  and  contagious  influence  of  that  large  army  of  men  who 
donned  the  cassock,  not  for  love  of  souls,  but  for  love  of  prefer- 
ment and  of  wealth.  This  was  the  cost  at  which  the  Church 
had  to  enter  the  political  and  social  enterprises  of  early  medi- 
seval  life  in  order  to  lift  society  out  of  the  barbarous  chaos  in 
which  she  found  it.  And  so  the  life  of  the  thirteenth  century 
presented  many  ugly  and  lamentable  features.  There  was  a 

■■  Sashdftll,  "  Uniyenitiet  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Agea,"  I,  p.  5. 
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spirit  of  deep  unchaxitableness  abroad.  Princes  and  nobles 
did  not  seem  to  think  that  the  poor  and  the  lowly  were  of  the 
same  blood  and  of  the  same  value  in  the  sight  of  Otod.  as  them- 
selves. Society  was  continually  immersed  in  a  series  of  un- 
meaning wars— civil  wars,  border  wars,  wars  between  city  and 
city,  baron  and  baron,  complicated  with  dissensions,  plots, 
massacres  and  plunders.  There  was  only  one  power  on  earth 
that  could  and  did  restrain  this  mad  medley  of  sometimes  petty, 
sometimes  daring  ambitions ;  and  that  was  the  Papacy.  It  was 
a  final  court  of  appeal,  and  a  just  and  righteous  one,  against 
the  overbearing  and  injustice  of  autocratic  rulers.  And  no 
one,  probably,  who  ever  occupied  the  chair  of  Peter  more 
clearly  grasped  or  more  firmly  executed  this  high  mission  than 
the  man  who  ruled  the  Christian  Church  in  the  first  years  of 
the  thirteenth  century— Innocent  m.  But  great  social  re- 
forms are  seldom  inaugurated  by  those  in  authority.  Author- 
ity is  in  its  nature  conservative,  and  can  not  rightly  initiate 
radical  changes.  These  must  come,  in  their  beginnings  at 
least,  from  an  inner  movement  of  society  itself.  Hence  at 
this  time  there  was  need  of  some  great  solvent  to  influence  from 
within  that  seething  mediseval  world  which  Pope  Innocent 
ruled  so  firmly  from  without.  The  elements  of  such  a  reform 
were  already  at  work  and  needed  but  the  hand  of  a  chosen  son 
of  Orod  to  add  the  quickening  touch  of  unity  and  zeal. 

The  people  of  that  day  were  preeminently  a  people  who 
would  be  swept  on  by  the  spirit  of  a  great  reform.  We  have 
spoken  of  their  faults ;  let  us  now  say  a  word  about  their  vir- 
tues. These  were  as  high  and  striking  as  their  vices.  Above 
all  things  they  had  faith— a  simple,  manly,  unfaltering  faith. 
They  constituted  a  Europe  that  was  budding  into  manhood, 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  daring  of  youth,  and  all  the 
ambition  and  grasp  of  intellect  of  matnrer  years. 

They  aspired  to  ideals,  almost  too  noble  for  a  world  like 
this,  and  all  but  realized  them.  Witness  their  adding  to  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  papacy  the  powers  of  an  earthly 
kingdom,  ruling  all  other  earthly  kingdoms,  asserting  the  supe- 
riority of  might  to  right,  and  putting  before  mankind  "  a  con- 
ception of  the  sanctity  and  dignity  of  government  far  nobler 
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than  anything  civilization  had  yet  known.""'  Even  in  their 
architecture  the  essential  note  was  aspiration.  Their  Oothic 
cathedrals  have  heen  truly  called  sermons  in  stone,  raising 
upward  the  thoughts  of  man  along  their  lofty  spires  and  bring- 
ing them  into  living  touch  with  the  Conmion  Father  in  heaven. 
It  was  an  age  of  poetry  and  of  chivalry— the  age  of  jongleur 
and  minstrel  and  troubadour.  We  also  note  that  the  elements 
of  a  sounder  criticism  were  waxing  into  strength;  and  there 
was  a  deeper  yearning  for  freedom  among  the  people.  Bdiind 
the  worldly  glitter  of  the  age  there  was  ever3rwhere  evidence 
of  a  deep  and  abiding  spiritual  growth.  We  can  trace  its 
steady  progress  through  the  twelfth  century,  intensified  in  such 
mutually  uncongenial  spirits  as  St.  Bernard  and  the  Calabrian 
seer,  Joachim  of  Flora. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  the  new  mysticism  lay  in  a 
deeper  i>ersonal  love  of  Christ.  When  the  Church  passed  over 
from  Borne  to  the  barbarians,  the  intimate,  personal  love  of 
the  early  Christians,  rooted  in  long-lingering  memories  of  the 
Ood-Man,  merged  into  a  more  awesome  feeling  befitting  the 
uncultivated  mind  of  the  barbarian.  They  built  magnificent 
basilicas  and  stepped  back  to  worship  at  a  distance  the  Saviour 
whom  the  early  Christians  would  press  close  to  their  hearts. 
A  certain  tendency  to  arid  formalism  was  the  almost  inevitable 
result  of  such  a  temper  and  such  circumstances.  But  the  world 
was  returning  to  a  closer  union  with  Christ.  The  attachments 
of  the  mediaeval  man  were  intensely  personal;  and  once  he 
clearly  grasped  the  idea  of  the  personal  relation  of  Christ  with 
man,  it  took  but  a  moment  to  kneel  in  humility  and  love  at  the 
feet  of  his  Master  and  Friend. 

Yet  these  noble  ideals  and  impulses  were  only  as  streams  of 
limpid  water  flowing  gently  but  steadily  through  marshes  of 
political  coarseness,  moral  corruption  and  intellectual  folly. 
What  was  needed  was  a  man  in  whom  they  would  swell  into 
a  noble  river,  cleansing  the  grossness  from  its  path,  hoisting 
the  soul  of  the  age  upon  its  bosom  and  bearing  it  onward  to 
regions  of  deeper  truth  and  higher  morality.  This  is  what 
happened  at  the  dawn  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  St.  Francis 

"  Wakeman,  "  History  of  the  Church  of  England,"  p.  138,  3d  ed.,  1807. 
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of  Assisi  was  the  chosen  one  employed  by  God  to  accomplish 
the  noble  task."* 

When  we  look  for  the  reasons  of  the  instantaneous  success 
of  the  Franciscan  movement,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  com- 
bined in  itself  the  two  great  forces  that  were  stirring  the  minds 
of  the  day— the  growing  mystic  spirit,  that  brought  out  at 
once  the  flower  of  Christian  thought  and  emphasized  by  feudal 
habit  more  and  more  the  personal  note  in  religion,  and  the  new 
democratic  spirit  that  radiated  principally  from  the  towns  and 
the  universities. 

'*  In  St.  Francis,"  says  Hamack,  "  medieval  piety  obtained 
its  clearest  and  most  forcible  expression.  In  him  it  uttered 
itself  most  simply,  and,  therefore,  most  powerfully  and  most 
impressively  because  its  chord— humility,  love,  obedience— was 
here  struck  with  the  greatest  purity.""'  St.  Francis  was  also 
a  child  of  the  new  democracy.  Italy,  if  I  might  speak  of  the 
Italy  of  that  day  as  a  single  entity,  was  the  first  to  rebel  against 
the  yoke  of  feudalism.  Almost  every  town  and  city  in  the  land 
was  trying  with  nervous  energy  to  work  out  its  political  destiny 
in  its  own  way.  In  the  struggle  of  the  different  communes  for 
individuality  and  freedom  there  arises  a  bewildering  confu- 
sion of  constitutional  forms.  But  whatever  distinctness  and 
diversity  of  form  these  various  constitutions  assumed,  they 
supplied  St.  Francis  with  a  general  type  on  which  to  model  his 
society- a  type  more  suited  to  the  times  than  the  feudal  form 
of  government  of  the  older  orders.  In  the  new  orders  supe- 
riors were  to  be  elected  only  for  a  certain  period ;  they  were  to 
assume  no  titles  that  spelled  authority  too  plainly,  but  were 
caUed  simply  ministers  or  guardians. 

In  their  relations  to  the  world  and  their  mode  of  acting  on 
it  the  Friars  also  differed  essentially  from  the  monks  of  old. 
The  Benedictine  settling  down  in  a  primitive  and  chaotic 
society  which  had  to  be  brought  under  obedience  to  law,  repre- 
sented **  the  political  and  social  concept  of  Christian  life.""" 
His  task  was  therefore  to  bring  stability  and  permanency  into 

**  Se«  the  Encyclical  Letter  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  on  the  oceaaion  of  the  seventh 
centenary  of  St.  Frands,  Leonis  XIII  Acta,  VoL  III,  p.  142  ff. 
■*  "  Hiatory  of  Dogma,"  Vol.  VI,  p.  86,  Eng.  trans. 
"Cuthbert,  "The  Friars  and  How  They  Came  to  England,"  p.  20. 
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the  lawless  natare  of  the  barbarian.  He  represented  law  and 
order,  and  consequently  acted  on  the  world  mainly  through 
the  collective  force  of  his  organized  society.  The  influence  of 
the  Friars,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more  individual  and  per- 
sonal. They  went  forth  into  the  world  two  by  two  and 
tramped  over  the  highways  and  byways  of  Europe,  their  con- 
vent being  little  more  than  a  place  of  meeting,  where  they 
could  compare  notes  and  prepare  for  a  fresh  start.  The  monk 
turned  his  back  on  the  world.  "  He  made  his  way  into  the 
labyrinthine  forest,  and  he  cleared  just  so  much  of  space  aa 
his  dwelling  required,  suffering  the  high  solemn  trees  and  the 
deep  pathless  thicket  to  close  him  in."  In  time,  perhaps,  "he 
rose  from  his  knees  and  found  himself  a  city."  But  this  was 
the  encroachment  of  the  world  on  his  ideal.  The  Friar,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  the  very  first  plunged  into  the  stress  and 
misery  of  the  towns,  becoming  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he 
might  gain  their  souls  to  Christ. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  character  in  history  than  the 
early  Friar.  He  had  an  individualism  all  his  own.  He  had 
a  profound  contempt  for  the  good  things  of  this  world,  and  an 
utter  disregard  of  artificial  conventionality.  It  was  his  delight 
to  be  scoffed  at  and  humiliated  for  Christ's  sake.  He  was 
as  light-hearted,  as  generous  and  as  simple  as  a  child.  His 
love  of  nature  is  proverbial ;  and  he  seems  to  have  put  a  pre- 
mium on  human  joy.  But  we  must  not  thence  conclude  that 
he  did  not  grasp  l^e  idea  of  the  Great  Atonement  and  the  grim 
reality  of  the  (Jospel  of  Pain.  Si  Francis'  dream  of  perfect 
joy  was  to  be  turned  out  into  the  cold  night,  and  to  bear  it 
patiently  for  Christ's  sake.'^  Indeed,  his  whole  life  was  one 
long  martyrdom  for  Christ.  But  he  saw  more  in  the  tragedy 
of  Calvary  than  sorrow.  He  saw  that  it  was  a  reconciliation  of 
the  world  with  God,  and  on  that  account  the  world  assumed  a 
new  and  brighter  meaning  for  him.'* 

Socially  the  great  distinguishing  badge  of  the  Friars  was 
their  profession  of  absolute  poverty.    They  could  possess 

•"'The  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis,"  Chap.  VIII. 

"See  article  by  Fr.  Cuthbert  on  "St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  the  Religious 
Revival  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,"  A.meriean  CathoUo  Quarterly  Review,  Oct., 
1900,  Vol.  XXV,  p.  657  ff. 
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nothing,  either  individually  or  in  common.  Christ  was  poor; 
therefore  they  must  be  poor— the  poorest  of  the  poor.  For 
their  ideal  was  to  follow  Christ  in  everything. 

There  were  other  movements  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  which  clamored  for  a  return  to  the  simplicity  and 
poverty  of  the  early  Church— Waldenses,  Cathari,  Albigenses, 
and  the  like."'  Apart  from  their  heretical  tenets,  they  were 
not  unjustified,  though  ill-directed,  protests  against  the  wealth 
and  worldliness  of  the  clergy  of  the  day.  But  they  failed. 
And  they  failed  principally  because  of  their  wrongful  atti- 
tude toward  these  abuses  and  toward  the  Church  which  had  to 
tolerate  them.  They  were  professional  reformers,  and  because 
the  Church  would  not  listen  to  their  wild  schemes,  they  re- 
garded her  too  as  sinful,  and  turned  their  backs  upon  her. 
With  the  Friars  it  was  different.  *'  They  embraced  poverty 
because  Christ  was  poor  .  .  .  They  did  not  set  themselves  in 
the  first  place  to  reform  society.  If  they  became  afterwards 
great  social  reformers,  that  was  as  a  consequence  of  their 
vocation,  not  as  a  conscious  motive.'"" 

The  actual  life  of  the  Friars  in  the  early  days  of  the  move- 
ment has  been  happily  described  by  M.  Sabatier  in  his  "  life 
of  St.  Francis  ": 

"The  first  brothers  lived  as  did  the  poor  people  among  whom 
th^  so  willingly  moved;  Fortiuncula  was  their  favorite  church,  but 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  tiiat  they  sojourned  there  for  any 
long  periods.  It  was  their  place  of  meeting,  nothing  more.  'When 
they  set  forth,  they  simply  knew  when  they  should  meet  again  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  modest  chapel.  Their  life  was  that  of  the 
ITmbiian  beggars  of  the  present  day,  going  here  and  there  as  fancy 
dictated,  sleeping  in  hay-lofts,  in  leper  hospitals,  or  under  the  porch 
of  some  church.  So  little  had  they  any  fixed  domicile  that  Egidio, 
having  decided  to  join  them,  was  at  a  considerable  trouble  to  learn 
where  to  find  Francis,  and  accidentally  meeting  him  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Rivo-Torto,  he  saw  in  the  fact  a  providential  leading. 

"They  went  up  and  down  the  country,  joyfully  sowing  their  seed. 
It  was  the  b^cinning  of  summer,  the  time  when  everybody  in  Umbria 

■*For  a  comparison  of  the  FranciscanB  and  th«  Waldensian  movements  see 
article  by  St.  Belssel,  entitled  "  Die  Cultuigeschichtliche  Bedeutung  des  hi.  Frans 
Ton  Assisi,"  Stimmen  avs  Maria  Loach,  Vol.  33. 

•*  Cuthbert,  "  The  Friars  and  How  They  Came  to  England,"  p.  23. 
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is  out  of  doors  mowing  or  taming  the  grass.  The  customs  of  the 
country  have  changed  but  little.  Walking  in  the  end  of  May  in  the 
fields  about  Florence,  Perugia,  or  Rieti,  one  still  sees,  at  nightfall, 
the  bagpipers  entering  the  fields  as  the  mowers  seat  themselves  upon 
the  hay-cocks  for  their  evening  meal;  they  play  a  few  pieces,  and 
when  the  train  of  hay-makers  returns  to  the  village,  followed  by  the 
harvest-laden  carts,  it  is  they  who  lead  the  procession,  rending 
the  air  with  their  sharpest  strains. 

"The  joyous  Penitents  who  loved  to  call  themselves  Jocvlatores 
Domini,  Qod'a  jongleurs,  no  doubt  often  did  the  same.  Th^  did 
even  better,  for  not  willing  to  be  a  charge  to  anyone,  they  passed  a 
part  of  the  day  in  aiding  the  peasants  in  their  field-work.  The  in- 
habitants of  these  districts  are  for  the  most  part  kindly  and  sedate ; 
the  Friars  soon  gained  their  confidence,  by  relating  to  them  first  their 
history  and  then  their  hopes.  They  worked  and  ate  together;  field- 
hands  and  friars  often  slept  in  the  same  bam,  and  when  with  the 
morrow's  dawn  the  friars  went  on  their  way,  the  hearts  of  those  they 
had  left  behind  had  been  touched. 

"Th^  were  not  yet  converted,  but  they  knew  that  not  far  away, 
over  toward  Assisi,  were  living  men  who  had  renounced  all  worldly 
goods,  and  who,  consumed  with  zeal,  were  going  up  and  down  preach- 
ing paianoe  and  peace. 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  first  ideal  phase  of  the  Fran- 
dscaii  movement,  because  it  is  then  that  we  can  best  see  its  true 
spirit.  But  the  little  family  that  gathered  around  St.  Francis 
had  soon  to  face  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  world.  Its  mem- 
bers rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  and  some  kind  of  definite 
rule  became  necessary.  The  first  rule  was  approved  by  Pope 
Innocent  m  in  the  year  1210.**  This  rule  has  not  come  down 
to  us,  but  it  was  a  kind  of  rough  sketch  of  regulations  which 
afterwards  took  exact  shape  in  the  Bule  of  1223,  known  as 
the  Second  Eule.'"  Further  on  in  this  study  we  shall  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  order's  struggle  with  the  world  and  with  the 
parochial  clergy,  and  of  the  long  contest  waged  within  the 
order  itself.  The  rent  between  the  two  parties  within  the 
order— the  Observants  and  the  Conventuals  as  they  afterwards 
became  generally  known— was  already  definitely  marked,  and 

"Sabatier,  "Life  of  St.  Francis  of  AssiBi,"  p.  77  fT. 
"Sabatier,  op.  cit.,  p.  88  (note). 

*■  See  Fr.  Paschal  Robinson,  "  The  Beal  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,"  p.  73. 
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has  left  its  luuuistakable  echoes  and  traces  in  the  primitive 
Franciscan  literature.  One  party,  a  minority,  adhered  with 
tenacity  to  their  first  simple  ideal,  especially  the  rule  of  abso- 
lute uncompromising  poverty.  The  otiier  party  were  more 
inclined  to  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances  and  temper  the 
strictness  of  the  original  rule. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  ebb  and  flow  of  this 
great  conflict  between  the  divine  ideal  of  St.  Francis  and  fallen 
human  nature,  as  it  rose  and  fell  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion until  the  final  separation  of  the  parties  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  But  it  is  not  our  intention  here  to  do  more  more  than 
point  out  the  main  lines  on  which  it  was  waged.  The  great 
point  of  contention  was  the  interpretation  of  the  rule  of  pov- 
erty. On  this  the  "  spirituales,"  or  observants  would  have  no 
such  thing  as  compromise.  The  more  moderate  party,  how- 
ever, which  was  also  the  more  numerous,  gladly  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  Holy  See  to  store  up  goods  for  temporal  use, 
and  to  build  churdies  and  convents.  They  adhered  to  the 
letter  of  the  rule  by  allowing  the  right  of  ownership  to  remain 
with  the  givers.'*  But  in  1245  they  obtained  a  Bull  from  Pope 
Innocent  IV  which  allowed  the  ownership  of  all  their  property 
to  be  vested  in  the  Boman  Church.'^  This  development  was, 
of  course,  natural ;  and  the  plaint  of  some  modem  Protestant 
writers  is  out  of  place,  when  they  accuse  the  Church  of  drag- 
ging down  the  order  from  its  original  high  ideal.  The  Churdi 
had  the  responsibility  of  Christendom  on  her  hands,  and  could 
not  let  an  army  of  roving  and  exalted  mystics  endanger  society 
with  disruption  nor  see,  it  may  be,  a  noble  movement  die  away 
in  a  few  sputtering  jets  of  individual  enthusiasm.  They  had, 
of  necessity,  to  become  part  of  the  existing  ecclesiastical  frame- 
work, with  organization,  assurance  of  control,  and  some  kind  of 
settled  existence. 

The  Friars  also  departed  far  from  their  original  path  in 
another  direction— they  entered  the  universities.  Si  Francis 
wished  his  disciples  to  be  the  aposties  of  humility  and  love,  but 
he  could  see  littie  of  these  qualities  in  the  dry  and  arrogant 
intellectual  jugglery  that  was  not  uncommon  in  the  schools  of 

"Bull  of  Gregory  IX,  1230;  see  "  Bullarium  Ronumum,"  Vol.  Ill,  p.  449  ff. 
"  "  Bullarium  Ronianum,"  VoL  III,  p.  619  ff. 
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the  early  thirteenth  century,  all  aglow  with  the  consuming  pas- 
sion of  dialectic  or  mental  fencing.  Despite  his  fears  the 
Friars  did  enter  the  universities  and,  it  would  seem,  for  the 
universities'  good.  In  the  first  flush  of  the  movement  it  was, 
indeed,  possible  for  the  Friars  to  accomplish  their  mission 
without  the  aid  of  much  theological  learning;  hut  there  came  a 
time  when  the  order  consisted  mainly  of  men  of  normal  spir- 
itual temper ;  for  such  men  something  more  than  their  natural 
earnestness  was  needed,  if  their  preaching  was  to  be  regularly 
effective. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  departures  from  the  original  ideal 
in  80  far  as  they  were  a  development,  and  not  a  deterioration. 
Of  the  latter  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  Deterioration,  of 
course,  there  was  constantly;  for  the  Friars  were  only  human. 
But  there  was  as  constant  an  attempt  to  reform. 

The  Church  did  not  allow  the  conflicting  parties  within  the 
order  to  separate  until  the  year  1517,  when  Pope  Leo  X  divided 
the  order  into  two  bodies.  He  decreed  that  the  strict  party 
should  be  known  by  the  name  of  Observantines,  and  the  mod- 
erate party  by  that  of  Conventuals,  all  other  designations  being 
abolished.  Finally,  in  the  year  1525,  the  more  strict  Capuchin 
reform  was  begun  by  Friar  Matthew  de'  Bassi,  and  was  consti- 
tuted into  a  distinct  congregation  in  1619  by  Pope  Paul  V. 
Hence,  we  have  to-day  three  distinct  bodies  of  Friars  Minor 
or  Franciscans— the  Observantines,  the  Conventuals  and  the 
Capuchins. 

Before  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  Franciscan  movement 
on  western  civilization,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  on  their  work 
in  England  and  in  Ireland,  because  these  countries  are  affected 
more  closely  than  others  by  the  attacks  of  Fitzralph.  Four 
clerics  and  five  lay  brothers,  with  Brother  Agnellus  at  their 
head,  crossed  the  Channel  in  1224.'"  As  elsewhere  their  steps 
were  first  directed  to  the  wretched  denizens  of  the  outskirts 
of  the  towns.  "  Near  the  shambles  in  Newgate,  and  close 
upon  the  city  gate  of  that  name,  on  a  spot  appropriately  called 
Stinking  Lane,  arose  the  chief  house  of  the  order  in  Eng- 

**  Thomas  de  Eccleston,  Be  Adventu  F.  F.  Minorum  in  Angliam,  Ch.  1. 
Trans,  by  Fr.  Cuthbert  in  his  "  Friars  and  How  They  Came  to  England." 
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land."*^  Their  rapid  success  and  popularity  are  attested  by 
the  fact  that  thirty-two  years  after  their  arrival  "  there  were 
in  the  English  Province  forty-nine  houses,  and  the  number  of 
brethren  dwelling  therein  was  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty-two.'"*  They  seemed  to  have  been  truer  to  their  first 
principles,  and  more  successful,  in  England  than  elsewhere, 
at  least  in  the  thirteenth  century;  and  Brewer  pays  them  a 
high  tribute  when  he  says  "  that  poverty,  rigid  poverty  to  the 
last,  continues  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  with 
the  Minorite  Friars  is  clear  from  the  inventories  of  their  houses 
taken  at  the  Dissolution  by  the  Eoyal  Commission.  They 
very  early  made  their  way  to  the  imiversities,  and  in  time  the 
genius  of  men  like  Boger  Bacon,  Duns  Scotus  and  William 
Occam  gave  the  English  Franciscans  the  honor  of  being  the 
most  learned  body  in  Europe.^" 

The  Friars  settled  in  Ireland  about  ten  years  after  their 
arrival  in  England.  Their  efiSciency  was  naturally  much  im- 
paired by  the  antagonism  between  the  native  Irish  and  the 
English.  Most  of  Ihe  monasteries  founded  before  the  time  of 
Fitzralph  were  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  namely,  that 
part  which  was  most  under  English  influence.^^  Taking  in 
conjunction  with  this  the  fact  that  the  Anglo-Irish  excluded 
the  Irish  as  much  as  possible  from  the  religious  communities 
situated  within  the  limits  of  the  English  power  in  Ireland,^' 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  native  Irish  Friars  had  a 
minor  place  in  the  mind  of  Fitzralph.  Hence,  we  shall  not 
dwell  on  their  history  but  shall  pass  on  to  a  review  of  the 
benefits  conferred  on  western  civilization  by  the  Franciscan 
movement  in  general. 

"Brewer,  "Monumenta  Franciscana,"  Vol.  I,  p.  XVIII  (introd.). 
" "  Kcclegton,"  Chap.  II,  in  fine. 

""Monumenta  Franciscana,"  p.  xz,  note  (introd.),  Vol.  I. 
"  Jessop,  "  The  Coining  of  the  Friars,"  Nineteenth  Century,  July,  1883,  Vol. 
XIV,  p.  07. 

Dom  Gasquet,  "English  Scholarship  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,"  Dublin 
Review,  4.  S.,  July-Oct.,  1898. 

"  Meehaa,  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  Franciscan  Monasteries,"  Dublin,  6th 
edition,  passim. 

"Dr.  Kelly,  article  on  "  Statute  of  Kilkenny,"  Dublin  Review,  March,  1844, 
XVI,  p.  181. 
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This  influence  was  so  complex  and  so  far-reaching,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  trace  it  with  any  degree  of  fulness.  They 
were  the  popular  preachers  of  their  day.  Being  constantly  on 
the  move,  seeing  and  hearing  everything,  they  had  a  fund  of 
anecdote  and  illustration  to  lend  zest  and  pungency  to  their 
preaching.^'  Hence  their  words  went  right  to  the  hearts  of 
the  common  people,  and  in  the  Third  Order  they  had  a  pow- 
erful means  of  preserving  in  the  life  of  the  home  the  sense  of 
deep  and  sincere  piety  which  they  had  awakened. 

The  popular  preaching  of  the  Friars  also  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  development  of  the  European  vernaculars. 
They  prepared  the  way  for  Dante  and  Chaucer.  Nor  was  their 
influence  less  profound  in  raising  the  tone  of  the  content  of  lit- 
erature. This  indeed  was  inevitable  from  the  awakened  spirit 
of  purer  love  for  God,  and  man,  and  nature.  Jacopone  di 
Tode  in  no  small  sense  anticipated  Dante,  and  both  owed  much 
to  the  Foverello  of  Assisi  himself. 

Even  in  history  the  first  marked  instance  of  the  personal 
note,  in  contrast  with  the  dry,  reserved  and  impersonal  chron- 
icles of  the  past,  is  f  oimd  in  the  inimitable  Salimbene  of  Parma. 
In  the  art  of  painting  we  need  but  mention  the  names  of  the 
Tertiaries  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  of  the  latter  of  whom  it  has 
been  said  that  "  he  created  the  special  glory  of  Middle  Age 
Italy— its  schools  of  great  painters.""  He  was  the  first  to 
make  a  clear-cut  departure  from  the  dry  conventional  Byzan- 
tine style,  to  put  life  and  feeling  into  the  art  of  painting,  and 
to  provide  for  the  popularization  and  permanency  of  his  work. 

In  architecture  also  there  was  a  far-reaching  revival  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Old  ecclesiastical  buildings  were  restored 
and  new  ones  built ;  the  characteristic  inspiration  of  the  Gk>thic 
rose  on  the  wings  of  higher  and  grander  conceptions  under 
the  impulse  of  the  religious  enthusiasm  enkindled  by  St. 
Francis.  In  the  regions  of  pure  theology  and  philosophy  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  great  system  of  Catholic  thought  which 
the  thirteenth  century  produced  to  counteract  the  dangers  of 
Averroistic  Aristotelianism  was  begun  by  the  Franciscan  Alex- 

**  Cf.  Lucy  T.  Smith,  "  English  Popular  Preaching  in  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury," Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  January,  1892,  Vol.  VII,  p.  26. 
"Canon  Little,  "St.  Francis  of  Assisi,"  p.  294. 
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ander  of  Hales,  though  it  owes  its  systematization  to  the 
Dominicans.  But  if  to  the  name  of  St.  Thomas  must  be 
ascribed  the  first  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  great  scholastics, 
that  of  Soger  Bacon  is  supreme  in  another  field.  He  was,  we 
may  almost  say,  the  first,  and  for  a  long  time  the  greatest, 
student  in  the  field  of  natural  science.  Indeed,  tiie  early  atten- 
tion which  the  Friars  gave  to  sickness  and  disease,  and  even 
to  a  wider  circle  of  physical  studies,  gave  the  first  popular 
impulse  to  a  systematic  study  of  medical  science  and  natural 
philosophy.^' 

Perhaps  the  most  lasting  influence  of  the  Franciscan  move- 
ment on  civilization  was  in  the  way  of  social  reform.  In  many 
ways  it  elevated  the  social  condition  of  woman;  and  by  the 
religious  consecration  and  ennobling  of  poverty,  by  the  ro- 
mantic idealization  of  its  history,  its  functions  and  its  spirit, 
made  the  life  of  the  poor  more  respected.  Misery  and  distress 
of  every  kind  received  greater  practical  and  religious  sym- 
pathy from  the  example  of  the  tender  devotion  shown  by  the 
Friars  to  the  wretched,  neglected  and  of  ttimes  leprous  outcasts 
of  the  mediseval  towns.  Their  lives  and  their  teachings  stirred 
all  Christendom  in  its  somewhat  sluggish  depths,  and  loosened 
spiritual  forces  tkat  were  alive,  indeed,  but  had  become  dor- 
mant for  awhile. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  line  along  which  the  cause  of  the 
weak  was  advanced.  In  the  Third  Order  we  find  the  following 
articles  laid  down : 

1.  The  brethren  must  carry  no  offensive  weapons,  except 
in  the  defense  of  the  Church  and  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  or 
in  defence  of  their  country,  or  with  the  permission  of  the  Supe- 
riors (Ch.  vn). 

2.  The  brethren  must  abstain  from  solemn  oaths,  unless 
they  are  constrained  by  necessity  and  keep  within  the  limit  of 
the  cases  excepted  by  the  Holy  See  (Ch.  XII). 

3.  Each  brother  will  give  a  farthing  of  current  money  to 
the  treasurer,  who  will  collect  this  money  and  distribute  it 
suitably,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  ministers,  to  the 
brethren  and  sisters  who  are  destitute  (Ch.  XIU).^' 

"Brewer,  "Mon.  Franc,"  Vol.  I,  p.  xliii  (introd.). 

"Cf.  Le  Moimier,  "Hist,  of  St.  Francia,"  Chap.  Xin,  p.  288. 
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In  a  few  years  by  this  masterstroke  of  genius,  this  universal 
religions  association  of  laymen,  the  power  of  feudalism  was 
severely  maimed,  if  not  broken,  in  Italy.  The  peasant  world 
of  Tertiaries  refused  to  follow  the  feudal  lords  any  longer  to 
their  petty  wars.  They  refused  to  take  any  more  oaths  of 
fealty.  Thej  are  organized  now,  like  the  guilds,  the  nobles, 
the  ecclesiastics.  They  have  a  strong  reserve  fond  at  hand 
for  contingencies.  The  astonished  nobles  make  a  desperate 
effort  to  stifle  this  new  movement  But  the  Holy  See  refused 
to  issue  any  judicial  injunctions  against  the  Tertiaries  and 
they  won,  and  ended  forever  any  future  growth  of  the  old 
feudal  militarism. 

We  have  mentioned  here  but  a  few  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  the  Franciscan  movement  influenced  society  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  When  all  is  told  it  will  be  found  that  it  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  formative  influences  of  the  time,  nay,  by 
far  the  most  significant.  But  the  movement  is  so  vast  and  its 
sweep  so  far-reaching,  that  it  would  be  impossible  in  the  space 
at  our  disposal  to  attempt  any  adequate  appreciation  of  its 
achievements.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  have  some  esti- 
mate of  the  purpose  and  spirit  and  success  of  the  movement, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  weigh  justly  the  phenomena  of  its 
deterioration  as  set  forth  in  the  writ  of  accusation  furnished 
by  Pitzralph. 

m. 

"The  brethren  must  possess  nothing,  neither  house  nor  land, 
nor  anytliing  whatsoever,  so  that,  as  pilgrims  and  strangers 
in  this  world,  they  may  go  with  confidence  to  ask  alms."^^ 
Such  is  the  profession  of  poverty  laid  by  St  Francis  on  his 
disciples.  They  must  possess  nothing  either  individually  or 
in  common.  Those  to  whom  the  Lord  has  given  the  grace  of 
working  must  work  faithfully  and  devoutly;'*  but  if  they 
are  not  paid  the  price  of  their  labor,  let  them  have  recourse  to 
the  table  of  the  Lord,  asking  alms  from  door  to  door.'*  But 

"  Rule,  Chap.  VI.  See  Le  Mozmier,  "  Hist  of  St  Francis  of  Aasisi,"  Ch.  XV. 
"Rule,  C3i.  V. 

"  "  Testament  of  St.  Frands,  apud  Le  Moonier,"  Ch.  XXni,  p.  489. 
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they  are  commanded  strictly  "not  to  receive  money  or  cash,  in 
any  way,  either  themselves,  or  through  another."** 

It  wonld  he  too  much  to  expect  a  multitude  of  men  to  ahide 
by  the  letter  of  an  ideal  so  high,  and  a  renouncement  of  all 
worldly  goods  so  complete.  Hence,  the  growth  of  a  conflict 
within  the  Order  was  inevitable,  once  the  movement  had  be- 
come popular.  The  first  rambling  of  this  conflict  was  heard 
as  far  back  as  1220  when  St.  Francis  was  in  the  Orient,  and 
tile  affairs  of  the  Order  at  home  were  in  the  hands  of  Brothers 
Matteo  of  Nami  and  Gregory  of  Naples  who  were  inclined  to 
alleviate  the  vow  of  poverty."^  The  Bule  of  1223  was  drawn 
up  to  curb  this  tendency,  and  marks  the  rapid  evolution  of  the 
Order.  The  majority  of  the  Brothers  were  then  settling  down 
to  a  more  stable  and  normal  state  of  life,  and  were  being  sw^t 
gradually  into  the  current  of  contemporary  scholasticism. 

Under  the  generalship  of  Elias  the  antagonism  between 
the  strict  and  moderate  spirits  was  very  bitter.  Elias  was  the 
incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  relaxation.  While  he  was  yet  gen- 
eral in  1230  Pope  Gregory  IX  allowed  the  appointment  of  a 
nuntins  through  whom  the  brethren  might  receive  money  or 
alms.  By  this  Bull  it  was  also  ordained,  that  the  ownership 
of  property  received  by  the  Friars  should  remain  with  the 
givers.'* 

The  opposition  of  the  Spirituals,  or  strict  party,  to  these 
relaxing  tendencies  waxed  loud  and  strong,  and  through  the 
influence  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  they  forced  the  deposition 
of  Elias  in  this  same  year.  But  the  sympathy  of  the  Churdi 
seems  to  have  been  still  with  the  Conventuals,  or  Moderate 
party.  In  1245  Pope  Innocent  IV  issued  a  Bull  in  whidi  the 
function  of  the  nuntius  was  extended  to  looking  after  the  com- 
forts (commoda)  of  the  Friars  as  well  as  their  necessities,  and 
the  ownership  of  property  was  vested  in  ilie  Holy  See.*' 

After  the  election  of  John  of  Parma  to  the  generalate 
(1247-57)  the  Joachimite  ideas  which  in  one  form  or  another 
had  been  floating  for  nearly  half  a  century  in  the  mind  of 
Southern  Europe  took  definite  shape  among  a  party  of  the 

"Rule,  Ch.  IV. 

"Cf.  Sabatier,  "life  of  St.  Francis,"  Ch.  XHI,  p.  235. 
""Bullarium  Romanum,"  Vol.  Ill,  p.  449  ff. 
Bull.  Rom.,"  Ill,  p.  610. 
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Spiritaals.  They  believed  themselves  to  be  the  new  order  of 
monks  announced  by  Joachim  of  Flora.^*  Their  views  in 
their  extremest  form  were  embodied  in  a  book  known  as  the 
"Liber  Introdnctorius  Ad  Evangelinm  Etemnm"  of  Gerardns 
de  Borgo  San  Donnino  which  appeared  in  1254.  It  was  de- 
cried by  the  Magistri  of  Paris,  who  were  at  this  time  in  conflict 
with  the  Mendicants,  and  condemned  by  Pope  Alexander  TV 
in  1255.^'  Though  the  great  body  of  the  Order  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  radical  ideas  of  Gerardus,  its  good  name 
and  orthodoxy  were  compromised.  The  Friars  retaliated  by 
obtaining  the  condemnation  of  the  work  entitled  "De  Periculis 
Novissimorum  Temponim"  of  William  of  St  Amour,  which 
was  a  vehement  attack  on  the  principles  of  evangelical 
poverty." 

The  condemnation  of  the  Introdnctorius  did  not  long 
dampen  the  ardor  of  the  Spirituals.  To  reconcile  their  de- 
mands with  actual  conditions  Nicholas  III  issued  the  decree 
"Exiit  qui  seminat"  on  August  14, 1279,  in  which  theoretically 
he  advocated  the  strict  doctrine,  though  practically  he  stood  by 
the  views  of  the  mitigated  observance.^^  He  said  that  Christ 
had  confirmed  the  way  of  evangelical  poverty  by  His  own 
example,  and  that  the  Apostles  had  followed  it— words  which 
afterwards  were  the  subject  of  protracted  controversy. 

The  controversy  about  this  time  centered  around  the  names 
of  John  Peter  Olivi**  and  Ubertino  da  Casale;*'  the  great 
question  was  whether  the  brethren  were  bound  to  the  "usus 
pauper  rerum." 

Some  held  that,  as  the  renouncement  of  ownership  was 
absolute,  so  the  use  of  things  should  be  rigidly  sparing.  The 
writings  of  Olivi  were  condemned  by  the  Order,  but  Clement 
y  put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  a  commission  which  acted 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Vienna.  Ubertino  forwarded 
to  the  commission  a  complete  defense  of  his  friend  Olivi.'® 

"Gebhart,  "L'ltalie  Mystique,"  p.  71  ff.,  p.  200  ff. 

"Denifle,  Arohiv  fuer  Lit.  u.  Kiroh.  Gegohiohte,  Vol.  I,  p.  49  ff. 

"Rashdall,  "Universities  of  Europe,"  Vol.  I,  p.  382  ff. 

"  Hefele,  "  Condliengeschichte,"  Vol.  VI.,  p.  548. 

■*Cf.  Father  Ehrle,  Arohiv  fuer  Lit.  u.  Kirok.  Geseh.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  409  ff. 
"Huck,  "Ubertin  Von  Casale,"  Freiburg  im  Br.,  1903. 
EHirle,  Arohiv,  Vol.  II,  p.  363  ff. 
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The  result  of  the  deliberations  at  Avignon,  and  in  the  Conncil 
of  Vienna  were  published  by  Clement  V  in  the  Decretal  "Exivi 
de  paradise.*"*  This  was,  of  course,  a  compromise,  though 
under  the  drcnmstances  it  decidedly  favored  the  stricter  view. 
But  the  great  desire  of  the  Spirituals— final  separation  from 
the  Order— remained  unsatisfied. 

In  1321  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Inquisitor,  John  of 
Belna,  and  the  Minorite  Berengarius,  which  changed  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  Franciscan  controversy.  Belna  stamped  as 
heretical  the  statem^t  that  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  following 
the  way  of  perfection,  possessed  nothing  individually  or  in 
common.  Berengarius,  on  the  other  hand,  defended  it  as 
orthodox,  and  indeed  defined  by  the  Decretal  "Exiit  qui 
seminat."  The  controversy  was  soon  brought  before  the 
Holy  See.  While  the  decision  of  the  Pontiff  was  still  pending 
a  general  chapter  of  the  Order,  held  under  Michael  of  Cesena 
at  Perugia  in  1322,  declared  their  adhesion  to  the  Decretal 
"Exiit"  of  Nicholas  m  and  their  belief  that  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  possessed  nothing  by  right  of  dominion  whether  indi- 
vidually or  in  common. 

On  December  8,  1322,  John  XXTT  issued  the  Decretal  "Ad 
Conditorem"  in  which  he  declared  that  the  Decretal  "Exiit" 
which  allowed  only  the  "usus  facti"  to  the  Minorites  (domin- 
ion being  vested  in  the  Boman  Church)  is  not  tmderstood  of 
those  things  which  are  consumed  by  use.  Hence  the  dominion 
of  these  things  is  restored  to  the  Friars.  This  Decretal  did 
not  touch  the  question  of  the  poverty  of  Christ  But  in  No- 
vember, 1323,  Pope  John  issued  the  Bull  "Cum  inter  nonnul- 
los"  in  which  he  declared  the  proposition  that  Christ  and  His 
Apostles  possessed  nothing  individually  or  in  common  to  be 
erroneous  and  heretical.  These  Bulls  were  ardently  opposed, 
and  the  controversy  took  an  tmfavorable  turn  for  the  Order  by 
the  fact  that  Louis  of  Bavaria  availed  himself  of  it  in  his 
struggle  with  the  Holy  See.  John  XXII  replied  to  his  adver- 
saries in  another  Bull  "Quia  quorumdam"  in  1324,  in  which 
he  vindicated  and  confirmed  his  former  constitutions.  This 
was  soon  followed  by  a  complete  schism  of  many  of  the  Friars, 

"aementin,  V,  tit.  XI,  e.  I. 
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but  the  Order  in  general  remained  faithful  to  the  Holy  See.*' 
A  summary  of  the  errors  of  the  Fraticelli  may  be  found  in  a 
Bull  of  John  XXTT  published  in  1318  and  beginning  with  the 
words  "Gloriosam  Ecdesiam."" 

As  we  go  on  through  the  years  we  find  many  echoes  of  the 
controversy  and  many  traces  of  the  old  Joachimite  ideas.  The 
questions  at  issue  were  still  being  agitated  warmly  in  1349 
when  Fitzralph,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Avignon,  was  com- 
missioned by  the  English  clergy  to  lay  before  the  Pope  certain 
complaints  against  the  Friars.  This  memorial  was  presented 
on  July  5, 1350.**  But  some  time  previous  to  its  presentation 
Fitzralph  and  two  other  Doctors  were  appointed  by  the  Pope 
to  make  enquiry  concerning  the  questions  of  property,  domin- 
ion, possession  and  the  right  of  use,  which  had  long  been  agi- 
tated among  the  Mendicants.  They  came  to  no  definite  con- 
clusions, and  Fitzralph  was  urged  by  some  of  the  cardinals  to 
undertake  an  independent  treatise  on  the  subject.*'  This 
treatise  "De  Pauperie  Salvatoris"  was  completed  in  seven 
books  not  earlier  than  ISSS."  The  text  of  the  first  four  books 
and  the  table  of  contents  of  the  last  three  have  been  published 
by  Beginald  Lane  Poole  as  an  appendix  to  Wycliffe's  "De 
Dominio  Divino."" 

The  work  is  composed  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  The 
dedication  recounts  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  written, 
and  the  first  chapter  states  the  problem  of  which  he  seeks  a 
solution.  Men  have  attached  different  meanings  to  the  words 
"dominion,"  "property,"  "possession,"  "right  of  using," 
"use"  and  the  "voluntary  renouncement"  of  the  tilings  of 
this  world  for  God's  sake.  Hence  arose  the  difference  in  the 
rules  of  the  various  religious  orders.  It  is  therefore  desirable 
to  examine  thoroughly  the  true  meaning  of  these  words. 

"Heimbucher,  "Die  Orden  und  Kongregationen  der  Katholischen  Kiiehet" 
Vol.  I,  p.  208  ff.  For  a  leconciling  of  the  Decretals  of  Jolin  XXTT  and  Nioh. 
Ill,  cf .  Natalia  Alexander,  "  Hist  Eccl.,"  Vol.  VIII.  p.  410  fT. 

" "  Bull.  Rom.,"  Vol.  IV,  p.  261  ff.  For  the  difference  between  the  early 
Spirituals  and  the  Fraticelli  cf.  Ehrle,  Arohiv,  Vols,  m  and  IV. 

••Cf.  list  of  writings  infre,  p.  84. 

"These  facts  are  told  hj  Fitzralph  himself  in  the  dedication  of  the  "Ds 
Pauperie  Salvatoris." 

•*  It  was  dedicated  to  Pope  Innocent  VI  who  was  elected  in  December,  1362. 

""De  Dominio  Divino  Libri  Tres,"  London,  1890.  Cf.  pp.  267-176.  Also 
Introd.,  p.  xxxxv  it. 
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The  first  book  treats  of  dominion,  possession  and  use  as 
found  in  God  and  the  Angels.  The  second  book  treats  of  orig- 
inal human  dominion,  namely,  that  which  man  had  before  the 
fall -of  Adam.  It  is  in  this  book  that  he  develops  the  cele- 
brated doctrine  that  dominion  is  founded  in  grace.  In  the 
third  book  he  considers  the  relation  in  which  original  dominion 
stood  to  possession  and  use,  and  the  objects  on  which  it  can 
operate.  In  the  fourth  book  he  treats  of  property  and  civil 
dominion.'^  In  the  succeeding  books  Fitzralph  treats  of  the 
questions  which  more  immediately  concern  the  Mendicant  con- 
troversy. Unfortunately  these  three  books  have  not  been  pub- 
Ushed  by  Mr.  Poole  as  they  were  not  in  line  with  his  purpose 
of  showing  how  Wycliffe  was  indebted  to  Fitzralph  for  his 
views  on  dominion.  To  attempt  a  reconstruction  of  his  views 
from  the  headings  of  the  chapters,  which  alone  are  published, 
would  be  more  than  hazardous  without  a  knowledge  of  his  defi- 
nitions and  distinctions ;  hence  we  shall  be  content  with  merely 
pointing  out  the  general  scope  of  these  books,  viz.,  the  fifth, 
sixth  and  seventh  of  the  treatise. 

The  fifth  treats  "de  principiis  ditantibus  Deum,  angelos 
bonos  et  malos,  et  homines  bonos  et  malos."  This  book  is 
divided  into  twenty-three  chapters."  The  sixth  book  treats 
"de  gradibus  paupertatis,"  and  is  divided  into  thirty-seven 
chapters.  It  is  here  that  he  treats  specially  of  the  poverty  of 
Christ  and  the  evangelical  poverty  of  the  Friars.  The  seventh 
book  ''Contrarietates  famesas  et  alias  magis  occultas  inter  con- 
stitutiones  dominorum  Summorum  Pontificum  Nicholai  m  et 
Johannis  XXn,  ac  ipsius  libellum  'Quoniam  vir  reprobus,' 
super  paupertatis  Christi  et  Apostolorum  ipsius  materia,  qus 
panpertas  regulsB  ordinis  fratrum  minorum  ascribitnr  et  eis- 
dem,  oertis  traditis  documentis,  absolvit."  This  book  is  di- 
vided into  eighteen  chapters. 

This  work  was  very  likely  finished  before  Fitzralph  left 
Ireland  for  the  last  time  in  1356.""  In  this  year  he  went  to 
London  on  some  business  connected  with  his  diocese,  and  found 

**We  could  not  obtain  this  work  in  time  to  be  able  to  give  a  complete  ex- 
position of  Ub  views,  as  originally  intended. 

**  Table  of  contents  apud  Poole,  "  De  dominio  Divino,"  p.  264  ff. 
'**Cf.  Poole,  "De  Dominio  Divino,"  p.  xxxvii  (Introd.). 
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there  an  ardent  dispute  "super  mendacitate  et  mendicatione 
Christi  Domini  Salvatoris  Nostri."  Being  asked  several  times 
to  preach  to  the  people,  he  delivered  seven  or  eight  sermons  in 
the  vernacular,  and  expressed  in  public  his  famous  nine  conclu- 
sions. This  he  did,  however,  with  the  protestation  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  affirm  rashly  anything  prejudicial  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  and  that  he  did  not  advise  the  total  abolition  of 
the  Mendicant  Orders,  but  only  a  return  to  the  purity  of  their 
original  institution.  Moreover  in  everything  he  laid  himself 
under  the  correction  of  the  Pope. 

On  account  of  these  nine  conclusions  and  what  he  said  in 
the  London  Sermons,  the  Friars,  "licet  frivole,"  appealed  to 
the  Holy  See.»" 

Ware  sajrs  that  the  guardian  of  the  Franciscans  at  Armagh, 
and  others  both  of  that  order  and  of  the  Dominicans,  had 
him  cited  to  Avignon.*** 

The  king  forbade  him,  April  1,  1357,  to  quit  the  country 
without  special  leave,*"^  but  this  prohibition  must  have  been 
withdrawn,  since  he  defended  his  position  before  the  papal 
court  on  the  eighth  of  November  of  that  year  in  the  sermon 
entitled  "Defensorium  Curatorum."****  In  this  he  again  put 
forth  his  nine  conclusions  and  defended  them  seriatim.  It  may 
be  well  to  add  that  he  urged  these  conclusions  merely  as  prob- 
able. The  first  seven  conclusions  pertain  to  our  present  mat- 
ter. It  will  be  noticed  from  their  contents  that  a  new  phrase 
of  the  Franciscan  controversy  is  being  emphasized,  namely, 
that  relating  to  mendicancy  and  mendicity. 

The  first  conclusion  was:  "Quod  Dominus  Jesus  Christns 
in  sua  conversatione  humana  semper  pauper  erat,  non  quia 
propter  se  paupertatem  dilexit  aut  voluit." 

The  difference  between  his  adversaries  and  himself,  he 
relates,  is  not  about  the  fact  that  Christ  was  poor,  but  about  the 
added  modification :  non  quia  propter  se,  etc. 

We  shall  point  out  briefly  his  principal  arguments  for  up- 

"  Defensorium  Curatonun,"  ad  init..  Brown,  Appendix,  p.  466. 
Ware-Harris,  Vol.  I,  p.  82. 
'"Rymer,  "Fcsdera,"  III,  pt.  I,  352,  ed.  1826,  cited  by  Poole;  "Diet,  of  Nat 
Biog.,"  XIX,  196. 

""Edited  by  Brown,  "  App.  ad  Fascic.,"  pp.  466-486. 
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holding  this  conclusion.  (1)  To  be  poor  is  to  be  miserable; 
bat  nobody  loves  nxisery  for  its  own  sake.  (2)  His  next  argu- 
ment is  drawn  from  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle:  Nihil  est  propter 
se  diligibile,  nisi  quod  sublato  onmi  conmiodo  sequente  gratuite 
captaretur.  (3)  No  effect  of  sin  is  lovable  propter  se.  But 
there  would  be  no  poverty  if  our  first  parents  had  not  sinned. 
(4)  No  privation  of  good  is  per  se  lovable.  It  seems  puerile, 
he  adds,  to  insist  on  this,  since  no  one  except  through  deficiency 
in  philosophy  or  logic  would  argue  the  opposite. 

The  second  conclusion  was:  "Quod  Dominus  Noster  Jesus 
Christus  nnnquam  spontanee  mendicavit." 

Such  a  practise  is  against  God's  commandment:  Thou  shalt 
not  covet  thy  neighbor's  house  .  .  .  nor  anything  that  is  his 
(Exod.  XX,  17).  In  Deuteronomy  XV,  4,  it  is  said  "there 
shall  be  no  poor  nor  beggar  among  you."  Again,  "Christus 
esset  hyixxjrita,  apparens  mendicus  non  existens."  Again,  if 
Christ,  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  taught  voluntary  begging  by  His 
example,  the  Church  knowingly  erred  when  she  laid  down  that 
no  one  should  be  promoted  to  sacred  orders  without  a  sufficient 
titie.  Again,  if  Christ  begged  voluntarily  He  would  have  given 
scandal  to  the  clerical  order,  since  according  to  the  canonical 
sanctions  a  begging  bishop  or  cleric  brings  opprobrium  on  that 
order.  Again,  if  Christ  begged  voluntarily,  voluntary  begging 
pertained  to  the  perfection  of  life.  Then  why  did  Christ  or- 
dain in  the  Old  Law  that  priests,  in  whom  there  ought  to  be  the 
greatest  perfection  of  life,  should  have  possessions  and  tithes? 
Moreover,  the  Spouse  of  Christ  would  also  have  erred  in  ad- 
mitting the  endowment  of  churches,  if  mendicity  pertains  to 
the  perfection  of  the  Gk)spel.  Again,  if  mendicity  pertains  to 
the  perfection  of  Christian  life,  as  the  Friars  claim,  it  is  won- 
derful that  neither  our  Lord  nor  the  Holy  Spirit  (in  the  Scrip- 
tures) has  ever  instructed  us  on  this.  Indeed,  Christ  com- 
manded the  contrary  to  His  disciples  when  he  sent  them  out  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  viz.,  that  they  should  get  food  and  drink 
as  the  wages  of  their  labor  (Luke  X,  7) ;  and  Christ  probably 
earned  His  own  bread  as  a  carpenter. 

We  have  given  here  but  a  few  of  the  reasons  put  forth  to 
show  that  Christ  did  not  beg  voluntarily. 

The  third  conclusion  was:  "Quod  Christus  nunquam  docuit 
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spontanee  mendicare."  The  Acts  speak  of  the  things  which 
Christ  "hegan  to  do  and  to  teach"  (I,  1).  If  Christ  taught 
others  to  beg  and  did  not  do  so  Hinoself,  He  would  have  ren- 
dered His  doctrine  liable  to  suspicion.  All  the  reasons  given 
above  apply  here  too. 

The  fourth  conclusion  was:  Quod  Dominus  Noster  Jesus 
Christus  docuit  non  debere  hominem  spontanee  mendicare. 
"If  any  man  will  not  work,  neither  let  him  eat"  (II  Thess.  HE, 
10).  He  also  refers  to  the  "De  Oi)ere  Monachorum"  of  St, 
Augustine,  who  attempts  to  show  that  labor  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  "otium  contemplationis, "  and  to  the  Eule  and 
Testament  of  St.  Francis,  who  enjoined  work  on  the  brethren. 
Hence,  it  is  wonderful  with  what  effrontery  the  Friars  dare  to 
exercise  voluntary  begging,  or  prefer  begging  to  work,  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  their  founder.  It  is  to  be  wondered  the 
more  because  "man  is  bom  to  labor"  (Job  V,  7),  and  begging 
is  contrary  to  the  law  of  our  first  institution,  in  which,  had  it 
been  preserved,  there  would  never  have  been  any  begging. 
Moreover,  Christ  performed  a  miracle  rather  than  beg  the 
didrachma  for  Himself  and  Peter  (Matth.  XVII,  26).  From 
these  it  can  be  judged  with  probability  that  Christ  taught  men 
not  to  beg  voluntarily. 

The  fifth  conclusion  was:  "Quod  nuUius  potest  prudenter 
et  sancte  spontaneam  mendicitatem  super  se  assumere  perpetno 
observandam."  This  conclusion  naturally  follows  from  the 
preceding.  Christ,  the  Apostles,  Scripture  and  the  Church 
dissuade  us  from  begging.  Moreover,  a  person  acting  thus 
places  himself  in  the  way  of  temptation  according  to  the  words 
of  Solomon:  "Give  me  neither  beggary  nor  riches:  give  me 
only  the  necessaries  of  life :  lest  perhaps  being  filled,  I  should 
be  tempted  to  deny,  and  say:  who  is  the  Lord?  or  being  com- 
pelled by  poverty,  I  should  steal,  and  foreswear  the  name  of 
my  God"  (Prov.  XXX,  8-9) ;  and  the  words  of  Ecelesiasticus 
"Through  poverty  many  have  sinned"  (XXVH,  1). 

The  sixth  conclusion  was:  Quod  non  est  de  regula  fratrum 
minorum  mendicitatem  spontanee  servare. 

We  found  especially  noteworthy  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
Eule,  and  the  words  of  St.  Francis  in  his  last  will :  "I  labored 
with  my  hands,  and  I  will  labor,  and  I  wish  firmly  that  my 
brethren  should  work  at  some  honest  labor." 
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The  seventh  conclusion  was:  "Qnod  hulla  Domini  Alexan- 
dri  Paps  qnarti,  quae  magistromm  Ubellum  condemnat,  nnllam 
prsemissanun  conclnsionnm  impugnat."  John  TCYTl  in  the 
Constitution  "Quia  Quorumdam"  says  expressly  that  Pope 
Nicholas  m  revoked  that  Bull  and  all  the  letters  of  Alexander 
IV  in  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  articles  which  his  own  dec- 
laration contains.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  the  strict  pov- 
erty enjoined  by  Pope  Nicholas  HE  is  understood  by  the  Friars 
to  mean  mendicity.  Even  in  the  Bull  itself  of  Pope  Alexander 
Fitzralph  can  remember  nothing  that  would  nulitate  against 
his  conclusions. 

In  this  brief  sketch  we  have  in  no  wise  been  able  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  very  subtle,  if  not  always  sound,  reasoning  of  Fitz- 
ralph in  the  matter  of  the  poverty  and  mendicancy  of  the 
Friars.  But  even  the  mere  statement  of  the  celebrated  nine 
conclusions  (the  last  two  of  which  we  shall  consider  in  the  next 
chapter)  subserves  the  purpose  of  the  historian  because  it  con- 
denses in  a  few  simple  sentences  the  thought  and  feelings  of 
the  parish  clergy  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  regard  to  their 
rivals  in  the  vineyard  of  Christ. 

St.  Francis  told  his  brethren,  in  his  last  will,  to  ask  for  alms 
when  the  price  of  their  labor  was  not  paid  them.  But  many 
among  the  Franciscans— how  many  it  is  difficult  to  tell— had 
very  exaggerated  notions  of  the  place  of  mendicancy  and  men- 
dicity among  the  virtues.  They  praised  mendicity  whether  it 
meant  the  asking  of  the  price  of  their  labor  or  not  It  is  not 
surprising  that  a  man  of  Fitzralph 's  active  temperament  should 
grow  indignant  over  a  practice  like  this.  But  in  his  role  of  a 
special  pleader  he  did  not  tell  us  just  how  prevalent  this  mere 
begging  was. 

More  than  five  centuries  have  passed  away  since  Fitzralph 
scored  the  current  exaggerated  notions  of  the  Friars  in  the  mat- 
ter of  poverty  and  mendicancy,  but  there  is  yet  wanting,  as  far 
as  we  know,  a  really  disinterested  and  well-balanced  treatment 
of  the  true  place  of  these  practices  in  the  Christian  economy. 
The  theologians  of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  it  is  true,  have  treated 
the  matter  more  or  less  at  length.  But  they  mostly  lack  that 
fine  sense  of  equilibrium  which  takes  into  account  the  actual 
and  changing  conditions  of  human  society.  Secular  writers,  as 
a  rule,  leave  the  radical  points  at  issue  severely  alone. 
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One  thing  seems  certain,  that  the  phenomenon  of  mendicity 
as  it  confronted  Fitzralph  will  never  appear  in  history  again. 
The  theoretical  grounds  on  which  his  position  rested  did  not 
seem  to  be  very  dear  even  to  himself.  Yet,  even  with  dne 
account  for  his  prejudices,  he  must  have  vaguely  felt  that  his 
face  was  turned  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of 
social  progress.  In  the  spirit  of  his  age,  he  tried  to  solve  per- 
emptorily with  an  array  of  syllogisms  a  practical  problem 
which  was  working  itself  out  gradually  by  the  force  of  actual 
conditions.  This  was  his  weak  point,  but  it  was  an  inevitable 
weakness,  since  it  is  given  to  few  to  be  right  in  their  conclu- 
sions and  their  arguments. 

IV. 

Soon  after  the  rise  of  the  Mendicant  Orders  there  came 
about  between  them  and  the  diocesan  clergy  a  conflict  which 
raged  almost  continually  for  three  hundred  years.  The  active 
nature  of  the  Friars'  mission  and  the  privileges  they  enjoyed 
made  this  antagonism  almost  inevitable. 

As  to  the  condition  of  the  parish  clergy,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  tone  of  education  among  them  was  low;  the  ruinous 
system  of  Provisions,  Patronage,  Chantries  and  the  like  had 
helped  to  bring  about  a  further  lowering  of  their  efficiency. 
Still  the  "povre  Person  of  a  toun"  of  Chaucer's  Prologue  must 
have  had  many  a  prototyx)e  in  these  days.  Hemmed  in  as  they 
were  by  the  monasteries  and  non-resident,  sometimes  foreign 
beneficiaries  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  rising  Mendicants  on 
the  other,  they  would  be  more  than  human  if  they  did  not  fight 
for  more  control  in  their  parishes.  The  Friars  especially 
were  a  thorn  in  their  side.  For  both  pride  and  pocket  were 
touched  when  their  churches  were  emptied  by  these  more  pop- 
ular rivals. 

We  have  noticed  the  noble  work  which  the  children  of  St. 
Francis  performed  in  the  thirteenth  coitury ;  but  in  the  days  of 
their  deterioration  even  good  and  earnest  men  might  plausibly 
argue  that  they  had  outlived  their  usefulness,  and  had  become 
a  disorganizing  force  in  the  Church. 

The  confiict  between  the  two  parties  related  to  confession, 
preaching,  sepulture,  tithes  and  a  host  of  minor  matters.  The 
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privilege  of  hearing  confessions  without  the  permission  of  the 
parish  priest  was,  however,  the  great  matter  of  contention. 
Before  the  twelfth  century  there  were  few  exceptions  to  the 
general  discipline  of  the  Church  that  the  faithful  should  con- 
fess their  sins  to  the  parish  priest  and  him  alone.^°°  But  the 
contrary  custom  was  evidently  creeping  in  at  this  time,  prob- 
ably  due  to  the  preaching  of  the  Crusades.  The  famous  canon 
"Onmis  utriusqne  sexus"  of  the  fourth  Lateran  Council  was 
directed  against  the  abuses  connected  with  this  departure  from 
the  old  discipline.  With  the  advent  of  the  Mendicants  an  end- 
less dispute  arose  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  this  canon. 
The  diocesan  clergy  maintained  that  the  words  "proprius 
sacerdos"  should  be  taken  strictly,  whilst  the  Friars,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  have  them  extended  to  all  those  whom  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  would  approve."' 

The  cause  of  the  Friars,  as  a  rule,  prevailed  before  the  Holy 
See;  nevertheless,  the  controversy  went  on  without  any  cessa- 
tion. In  1281,  Martin  IV  tried  to  conciliate  the  opposing  par- 
ties by  a  constitution  which  permitted  the  Minorites  to  hear 
confessions  without  permission  of  the  parish  priest,  but  which 
at  the  same  time  required  the  faithful  to  confess  to  their  own 
parish  priest  once  a  year  according  to  the  decree  ''Omnia 
utriusqne  sexus.'""^  But  this  constitution  only  shifted  the 
ground  of  the  conflict  The  parish  priests  maintained  that  the 
faithful  should  confess  to  themselves  the  same  sins  which  fhey 
had  already  confessed  to  the  Friars,  whilst  the  latter  denied 
this  obligation.  The  French  clergy  sought  a  decision  from 
Borne,  but  Pope  Nicholas  IV  left  the  matter  undecided,  and  it 
is  still  in  suspense  says  Evrard  in  1292.'*>"  Popes  Boniface 
Vm,  Benedict  XI,  Clement  V  and  John  XXTT  tried  to  pour  oil 
on  the  troubled  waters,  with  what  small  measure  of  success  we 
shall  see  more  in  detail  in  the  course  of  this  narrative. 

The  controversy  was  especially  bitter  in  England  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,^**'  and  all  the  lines  of  accusa- 

"  Migne,  "  Theol.  CunuB  Completus,"  XSL,  p.  425  ff. 

"*M.  de  Lauiu^,  "Dissertation  sur  le  sens  dn  canon  'Omnis  ntrittsque 
Bexns,' "  apnd  Migne,  op.  cit.,  p.  430. 

•"Hefele,  "  ConciUen-geschiohte,"  VoL  VI,  p.  242. 
"*  Apud  Ifigne,  1.  c. 

■*  Wadding,  Annales  Minorum,  Vol.  Vm,  p.  126. 
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tion  against  the  Friars  meet  in  the  powerful  plea  of  Fitzralph. 
We  have  already  related  the  proceedings  tliat  lead  to  his  cita- 
tion to  Avignon.  He  protests  in  the  beginning  of  his  "Defen- 
sorium"  that  he  does  not  advise  the  abolition  of  the  Mendicant 
Orders,  but  only  that  they  be  rednoed  to  the  purity  of  their 
original  institution;  and  in  everything  he  lays  himself  under 
the  correction  of  the  Holy  See.  His  position  in  regard  to  the 
privileges  of  the  Friars  is  laid  down  in  the  last  two  of  the 
famous  nine  conclusions.   These  two  conclusions  read  thus : 

"Octava  coDclasio  et  prima  de  privilegiomm  materia  erat  ista, 
quod  pro  confeesione  parochianorum  alicujus  ecclesise  facienda  com 
ezdosione  loci  altering  eligibilior  est  parochialis  eoelesia,  quam 
Fratrnm  oratorimn  rave  ipsorom  ecclesia. 

"Nona  condusio  erat  ex  seconda  in  ista  materia  quod  ad  confes- 
sionem  parochianomm  cujusvia  ecdesis  uni  persons  singalariter 
faciendam  eligibilior  est  persona  ordinarii  quam  fratris  persona. 

The  proofs  of  these  two  theses  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
the  Defensorium.  He  proceeds  in  the  usual  scholastic  method. 
The  arguments  for  each  thesis  are  arranged  under  three  gen- 
eral headings,  showing  that  the  parish  church  and  the  parish 
priest  are  safer  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  penitent,  more 
useful,  and  cause  less  inconvenience  than  the  churches  and  per- 
sons of  the  Friars.  To  prove  each  of  these  sub-theses  he 
brings  forth  an  appalling  array  of  arguments,  drawn  from 
every  imaginable  source,  and  expressed  with  rare  vigor  and 
power  of  speech. 

We  shall  not  follow  him  in  his  subtleties  and  syllogisms,  but 
shall  take  up  briefly  under  their  proper  headings  his  reasons 
for  demanding  the  abolition  of  the  privileges  of  the  Friars. 

I.  From  the  Institution  of  the  Priesthood.— The  parochial 
churches  and  the  parochial  clergy  are  the  ones  chosen  and  pre- 
scribed by  God  for  the  faithful,  and  all  other  churches  and 
pastors  are  forbidden."^  Hence  the  parish  churches  should  be 
preferred  to  those  of  the  Friars,  and  tiie  parish  priests  to  the 
persons  of  the  Friars,  since  the  latter  are  merely  permitted  by 
concession  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 

"■Brown,  "Append.  »A  Faseieultu  Rerum  Expet.  et  Fug,"  pp.  468,  467. 
•"Deut  Xn,  Levit  IV. 
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n.  Confessions.— 'Sa  argues  from  the  very  state  of  Men- 
dicancy that  the  Friars  should  not  be  allowed  to  hear  confes- 
sions. Solomon  said  "Give  me  neither  beggary,  nor  riches: 
give  me  only  the  necessaries  of  life.""'  There  is  too  much 
temptation  connected  with  the  former  states.  Now  a  penitent 
might  reasonably  argue  thus :  why  should  this  Mendicant  hear 
my  confession  and  at  the  same  time  desist  from  acquiring  the 
necessaries  of  life,  if  he  did  not  expect  help  from  me?  Hence 
he  cannot  be  as  independent  and  equitable  a  judge  in  the  tri- 
bunal of  penance  as  the  parish  priest  who  has  his  fixed  salary. 

Moreover,  from  his  ideas  on  Mendicancy  the  Friar  is  in- 
clined to  impose  almsgiving  for  every  kind  of  sin ;  whereas  each 
disease  requires  its  proper  remedy.  Thus  when  the  apostle 
failed  to  cast  out  the  devil  our  Lord  said  "this  kind  is  not  cast 
out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting."^"  In  this  imposition  of  alms- 
giving there  is  also  a  temptation  for  the  Friars  to  consult  their 
own  interests.  That  they  are  influenced  by  these  subtle  temp- 
tations is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  after  obtaining  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  confessions  the  Friars  everywhere  build  stately 
edifices,  but  never  before  that.  You  never  hear  of  their  im- 
posing these  alms  for  the  support  of  the  parish  church,  or  for 
the  repair  of  bridges  or  highways.  Hence,  it  may  be  judged 
with  a  good  shccft  of  reason  that  their  anxiety  to  hear  confes- 
sions is  dictated  to  a  great  extent  by  their  own  self-interest^^* 

This  tendency  to  build  was  strenuously  resisted  by  the 
stricter  party  among  the  Friars.  Some  great  Franciscan 
Houses,  however,  arose,  such  as  those  at  London  and  York, 
which  might  vie  with  the  Benedictine  Monasteries.^^'  But 
Mr.  Brewer  points  out  that  generally  their  buildings,  even  to 
the  last,  retained  their  primitive  squat,  low  and  meagre  propor- 
tions, and  that  rigid  poverty  was  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception."' 

As  to  the  repair  of  highways  and  bridges  it  seems  likely  that 
each  village  took  care  of  its  own,  and  that  the  owners  of  the 

Proverbs  XXX,  8. 
"•Matth.  XVI. 
"*  Brown,  App.,  p.  469. 

^  Gasquet,  "  Henry  VIII  and  the  English  Monasteries,"  Vol.  11,  p.  238  ff.,  Oth 
edition. 

"  Monum.  Franc.,"  Vol.  I,  Introd.,  pp.  xviii,  xx  note. 
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scattered  properties  likewise  attended  to  the  means  of  com- 
munication between  their  estates.  Bnt  Thorold  Sogers  admits 
that  the  evidence  "as  to  local  taxation  for  roads  np  to  the 
sixteenth  century  is  entirely  negative.'"*'  Boad-making  and 
bridge-building  were  also  included  among  meritorious  acts  of 
charity,  and  Mr.  Cutts  states  that  the  calendar  of  chantries,  etc., 
contains  a  number  of  endowments  which  were  given  or  be- 
queathed for  these  purposes.'^*  Fitzralph's  words  would 
seem  to  argue  a  wide  range  of  charity  in  this  regard,  which 
had  fallen  off  through  the  encroachments  of  the  Friars. 

The  Friars  are  accused  of  violating  the  decree  "Beligiosi" 
of  Pope  Clement  V  which  forbids  all  Beligious,  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  to  absolve  from  sentences  pronounced 
through  provincial  statutes  or  synodal  statutes  of  any  kind.**" 
The  Irish  primate  thinks  that  in  his  own  diocese  of  Armagh 
there  are  two  thousand  excommunicated  annually  through  the 
sentences  against  murderers,  public  robbers,  incendiaries  and 
the  like,  of  whom  scarcely  forty  in  the  year  come  to  biipn  or  his 
penitentiaries.  But  he  adds,  "recipiunt  sacramenta  omnes 
tales  ut  ceteri,  et  absolvuntnr  et  absoluti  dicuntur,  nec  per  alios 
quam  per  Fratres,  non  dubium,  cum  nulli  alii  absolvant,  abso- 
luti creduntur."**® 

He  brings  up  the  contention  in  regard  to  the  decree  "Omnis 
utriusque  sexus"  in  the  following  proposition:  quisque  paro- 
chianus  confessus  Fratribus,  ordinariis  neglectis  juxta  i)otesta- 
tem  quam  habent,  post  confessionem  hujuranodi  remanet  in 
peccato  mortali  et  a  nuUo  peccato  mortali  absolvitur.***  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  a  penitent  who  neglects  to  go  to  his  parish 
priest  for  a  whole  year  violates  the  decree  of  the  Fourth  Lateran 
Council,  and  hence  is  in  mortal  sin.  Evidently  as  long  as  he 
remains  in  this  state  his  confessions  to  the  Friars  will  be  fruit- 
less. He  does  not  deny  the  power  of  the  Friars  to  absolve  nor 
of  the  Popes  to  grant  them  this  power,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
maintains  that  the  precept  of  tiie  Lateran  Council  still  binds. 

Confession  to  the  Friars  is  a  matter  of  free  choice ;  confes- 

"'"The  Economic  Interpretation  of  History,"  p.  483,  1889. 

"* "  Parish  Priests  and  their  People  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  England,"  p.  627. 

"•CTementin  V,  tit.  VII,  Ch.  I. 

"•Brown,  App.,  p.  468. 

•"Brown,  App.,  p.  470. 
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sion  to  the  paxish  priest  once  a  year  is  a  matter  of  precept. 
But  the  former  does  not  dispense  with  the  latter.  Hence  the 
Primate  escapes  the  condemnation  of  John  de  PoUiaco,"*  and 
at  the  same  time  upholds  the  old  contention  against  the  Friars. 
He  cites  the  decree  of  Martin  IV,  mentioned  above  (p.  52),  and 
also  the  decree  "Inter  Cunctas"  of  Benedict  IX,"'  which  bids 
the  Friars  to  exhort  their  penitents  to  confess  the  same  sins  at 
least  once  a  year  to  their  own  priests.  He  does  not  add,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  enjoined  by  Pope  Benedict  not  because  it  is 
necessary,  bat  becanse  it  is  useful. 

The  relations  of  the  canon  "Omnis  Utriusque"  with  such 
decrees  of  the  Popes  were  a  matter  of  continual  dispute  be- 
tween the  Friars  and  the  parish  clergy  in  the  fourteentii  cen- 
tury;  and  more  than  fifty  years  after  Fitzralph's  death  we  find 
the  University  of  Oxford  asking  for  a  clearing  up  of  the  am- 
biguity in  the  matter."* 

Another  evil  which  he  lays  at  the  door  of  this  privilege  is 
the  levity  which  it  occasioned  in  the  Friars,  and  the  scandal 
arising  therefrom:  "Procurantur  (contra  regnlam  S.  Fran- 
cisci)  ut  andire  possint  condlia  secretissima  mulierum,  regin- 
anun  et  aliamm  omnium  indistincte,  etiam  capite  indinato  ad 
caput  multum  obedienter,^'^  non  insequentes  vestigia  Sancti 
J  ob  qui  didt :  pepigi  f oedus  cum  oculis  ne  oogitarem  de  virgine : 
ita  ut  per  tale  consortium  jam  com  pulcherrimis  dominabus 
philosophantur  in  cameris:  unde  per  orbem  scandala,  q\m  nolo 
exprimere,  de  fratribus  sunt  exorta  patenter  (ut  multum  vide- 
tur)  per  abusum  hujus  privilegii."^*" 

HI.  8epvlture.—  {l)  In  regard  to  sepulture  Fitzralph  ao- 
cuses  the  Friars  of  violating  the  decree  "Animarum"  of  Boni- 
face Vm,"'  by  which  the  penalty  of  interdict  is  decreed 
against  the  churches  and  cemeteries  of  all  religious  who  induce 
others  by  vow,  oath  or  compact"^  to  choose  graves  in  their 
diurchyards  or  diange  the  location  when  already  chosen  else- 

"""Decree  Vas  Electionis,  Extrav.  Cm.,"  Kc.  V,  Tit.  II,  Ch.  II. 
""Extrav.  Com.,"  Lib.  V,  Tit.  VH.  Ch.  I. 

■"Wilkin's  "ConciUa,"  III,  p.  364;  "Articuli  concernentes  reform.  Eccl.," 
No.  32. 

Goldast  has  "  irreverenter." 
Brown,  App.,  p.  479. 
»"Lib.  8extu8,"  Bk.  Ill,  Tit.  XII,  Ch.  I. 

"De  Ferraris,  "Bibliotheca  ad     Sepulturam,"  Vol.  VII,  p.  168. 
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where.*  That  this  decree  was  not  universally  observed  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  later  Clement  V  decreed  a  farther 
jjenalty  of  ^communication  against  those  who  should  violate 
it.*'*  He  accuses  them  of  violating  the  decree  "Dudum"  of 
Clement  V,  which  requires  the  Friars  to  give  the  parish  clergy 
a  foTirth  not  only  of  all  funeral  perquisites,  hut  of  all  offerings 
of  every  kind."* 

This  fourth,  adds  the  Primate,  is  often  never  paid:  "quam 
qnartam  de  multis  legatis,  donatis,  atqne  oblatis  Fratres  non 
solvunt  curatis  sed  infinitis  caautlis  adhibitis,  ut  curati  asser- 
unt,  ipsi  Fratres  sibi  appropriant,  diversis  quaesitis  coloribus, 
quod  inter  eos  et  Fratres  quasi  ubique  in  i)opulis  Christianis 
sunt  lites,  contentiones  et  jnrgia  infinita  ita  quod  in  locis  quam- 
plurimis  a  verbis  pervenitnr  ad  verbera  et  ia  mentibus  caritas 
procul  abjidtur.'""* 

IV.  Tithes  and  Preaching.— In  the  matter  of  tithes  Fitz- 
ralph  accuses  the  Friars  of  incurring  the  excommunication 
inflicted  by  Clement  V  for  appropriating  the  tithes  or  acquiring 
them  under  artful  pretexts.*'*  He  says  that  by  the  reception 
of  legacies  and  donations  from  which  they  never  gave  any 
tithes,  tiiey  averted  the  due  revenues  of  the  Church.*'*  Fur- 
thermore, he  accuses  them  of  violating  the  decree  "Cupientes" 
of  Clement  V  by  which  all  religious  are  excommunicated,  who 
in  their  sermon  or  otherwise  withdraw  their  hearers  from  the 
payment  of  the  tithes  due  to  the  Church.*'"  For,  he  says,  they 
a&rm  in  public  "quod  nec  de  eleemosynis  panis  et  vini,  cere- 
visis  aut  aliarum  rerum  hujusmodi  modicarum  teneantur  do- 
nantes  in  dedmando  lucra  mercationis  ipsorum  aliquid  ded- 
mare.  Ego  vero  e  contrario  afi&rmavi  quod  de  parvis  sicut  de 
magnis  donariis  tenentur  inter  lucra  sua  mentionem  facere."*" 
The  Friars  are  also  charged  with  neglecting  to  instruct  their 
penitents  on  the  duty  of  paying  the  tithes,  as  this  decree  of 
Pope  Clement  requires. 

Brown,  App.,  p.  487. 
"•Clement,  Lib.  V,  Tit.  VIII,  Ch.  III. 

Clement,  Lib.  IH,  Tit.  VII,  Ch.  n. 
"•Brown,  App.,  p.  472. 
"•Clement,  Lib.  Ill,  Tit.  VIII,  Ch.  L 
"•Brown,  App.,  p.  488. 
"•  Clement,  Lib.  V,  Tit.  VIH,  Ch.  HI. 
"•  Brown,  App.,  p.  469. 
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The  parish  priests  were  indeed  put  between  two  fires  by  the 
Minorites  in  the  matter  of  tithes.  The  more  radical  of  the 
Spirituals,  who  laid  special  stress  on  the  doctrine  of  evan- 
geUcal  i)oyert7,  preached  against  all  endowments  and  tithes 
as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel;  whilst  the  Conventuals, 
on  the  other  hand,  indirectly  lessened  the  revenues  of  the  parish 
chiirch  by  the  endowments  and  legacies  which  they  themselves 
received. 

V.  Inducing  Yotmg  Boys  to  Join  the  Order.— One  of  the 
most  serious  of  Fitzralph's  accusations  against  the  Friars  was 
the  charge  of  undue  pressure  in  inducing  young  boys  to  join 
the  order.  Because  they  cannot  deceive  grown  men,  he  relates, 
they  allure  these  boys  by  deceit  and  trifling  presents  to  join 
the  order,  and  then  deny  them  the  liberty  of  leaving.  They 
cannot  even  speak  with  their  own  parents  without  being  under 
the  custody  and  consequent  fear  of  the  Friars.  He  cites  the 
story  of  an  Englishman  who  lately  told  him  that  his  son,  a  boy 
under  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  thus  kidnapped  at  Oxford,  and 
tiiat  he  could  not  speak  to  him  unless  under  the  custody  of  the 
Friars. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  an  appalling  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  students.  In  the  English  schools  the  lay  people 
took  away  their  children  altogether,  as  they  would  rather  see 
their  sons  farmers  than  thus  lost  to  them  forever.  Thus  in 
Oxford  there  were  formerly,  even  in  his  own  time,  thirty  thou- 
sand students,  who  have  now  dwindled  down  to  less  than  six 
thousand  owing  principally  to  this  practice  of  the  Friars."' 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  these  figures  are  either 
misprinted  or  greatly  exaggerated.^"^ 

But  however  exaggerated  the  statements  of  Fitzralph  may 
be,  it  is  evident  that  the  Friars  had  fallen  into  the  mistake  of 
too  great  proselyting  zeal,  and  that  anxiety  to  increase  their 
numbers  had  become  a  kind  of  mania. 

There  is  a  story  told  in  the  Eegister  of  Bishop  Stafford,  in 
the  year  1411,  of  tiie  detaining  of  a  young  boy  against  his  own 
and  his  parents'  wishes,  which  is  even  more  offensive  than  that 


Brown,  App.,  p.  473. 
'"Rashdall,  "  UnivergitieB  of  Europe,"  Vol.  II,  pt.  11,  p.  681  ff. 
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told  above  by  Fitzralph."^  Bichard  de  Bury  grows  indignant 
over  the  same  practice.  ''Yon  draw  boys  into  your  religion 
with  hooks  of  apples,  as  the  people  commonly  report,  whom 
having  professed,  you  do  not  instruct  in  doctrines  by  compul- 
sion and  fear  as  their  age  requires,  but  maintain  them  to  go 
upon  beggarly  excursions,  and  suffer  them  to  consume  the  time 
in  which  they  might  learn,  in  catching  at  the  favors  of  their 
friends,  to  the  offence  of  their  parents,  the  danger  of  the  boys, 
and  the  detriment  of  the  Order.'"*" 

No  doubt  a  certain  amount  of  proselyting  is  a  practical 
necessity  for  religious  orders,  but  the  abuse  of  the  practice  is 
rather  repugnant  However  in  considering  the  abuses  men- 
tioned here  we  should  remember  the  havoc  played  by  the  ter- 
rible contemporary  scoui^e  of  the  Black  DeatlL  William  of 
Worcester  records  in  the  Register  of  the  Frandscans  at  Bod- 
win  that  in  the  (General  Chapter  held  at  Lyons  in  1351  it  was 
computed  that  the  Order  had  lost  13,883  members  in  Europe 
through  this  ravaging  disease.**'  Fitzralph  died  at  Avignon 
without  effecting  any  reform  in  this  matter,  but  the  Universily 
of  Oxford  took  things  into  its  own  hands  by  passing  a  statute 
against  the  admission  into  the  Mendicant  colleges  of  boys  un- 
der eighteen  years  of  age."'  The  Friars  triumphed  over  the 
University,  however,  in  the  Parliament  of  1366,**'  and  we  find 
the  dmrge  brought  forward  again  by  the  University  in  1414  in 
its  "articuli  concementes  reformationem  Ecdesise."*** 

VI.  Monopoly  of  Books.— Fitzralph.  states  also  that  the 
Friars  buy  up  all  the  books  on  the  market  so  that  poor  students 
find  it  impossible  to  obtain  any.  He  had  three  or  four  students 
in  Oxford  himself,  one  of  whom  had  to  return  home  because  he 
could  not  get  a  copy  of  the  Bible  or  other  suitable  theological 
works  and  he  speaks  as  if  he  expected  the  others  home  at  any 
time.**''  Bichard  de  Bury  commends  the  zeal  of  the  early 

'"Cf.  Capes,  "The  English  Church  in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Gen- 
tnrieB,''  p.  319. 

'••"Philobiblion,"  p.  62.   New  York,  1899. 

Gasquet,  "  Henry  VIII  and  the  English  Monasteries,"  VoL  I,  p.  8. 
"*  Quoted  at  length  by  Little,  "  Qrey  Friars  at  Oxford,"  p.  80. 
•"Rashdall,  "UnlTersities  of  Europe,"  Vol.  II,  pt.  U,  p.  88S. 
"•VWlkin's  "Concilia,"  Vol,  HI,  p.  864. 
"•Brown,  App.,  p.  474. 
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Friars  in  collecting  books,  and  acknowledges  his  own  indebted- 
ness to  them.^*'  But  elsewhere  he  grows  wrathful  over  their 
withdrawal  "from  the  study  and  paternal  care  of  books  by  a 
threefold  superfluous  care,  namely,  of  their  bellies,  clothing, 
and  houses.  "^^^  Before  the  time  of  Fitzralph  the  Friars  had 
certainly  an  advantage  over  their  secular  rivals  in  the  matter 
of  books,^**  but  the  statement  of  the  Primate  that  in  every  con- 
vent there  was  a  grand  noble  library  must  have  been  true  no 
longer  in  the  sixteenth  century;  for  John  Leland  states  that  in 
the  Franciscan  houses  there  were  cobwebs  in  the  library,  and 
moths  and  book-worms,  but  little  more.^*'  The  flagging  of 
library  enthusiasm  and  the  stress  of  circumstances  had  no 
doubt  done  their  work. 

Vn.  TJndAie  Vexation  of  Lvtigomts.—ThQ  Friars  are  also 
accused  of  undue  vexation  of  priests  and  others  who  have  law- 
suits with  them. 

When  they  have  two  conservatories  they  cite  their  oppo- 
nents before  the  more  distant  one,  that  thus  they  might  desist 
from  pressing  the  case  in  order  to  avoid  the  consequent  incon- 
venience. The  Primate  states  that  this  has  often  happened  in 
fhe  Province  of  Armagh— uti  aliqui  in  ista  curia  pnesentes 
affirmant,  et  est  super  hoc  fama  communis.''^  This  accusation 
recalls  a  passage  in  the  decree  "Beligiosi"  of  Clement  V;  Dis- 
tricte  inhibemus  ne  .  .  .  personas  ecclesiasticas,  praesertim 
coram  judicibus  delegatis  a  nobis,  suam  contra  eos  justitiam 
prosequentes  vexare  indebite  ac  ad  loca  plura  et  praesertim 
multum  remota  convenire  prsesumant."* 

Vm.  They  Are  Brazen  Beggars.— is  the  next  accusa- 
tion brought  forth  by  Fitzralph,  and  his  graphic  description  of 
their  mode  of  begging  is  well  worth  reading.  "Jam  enim  istis 
temporibus  non  potnit  magnus  aut  mediocris  in  dero  et  populo 
vix  cibum  assumere,  nisi  tales  non  vocati  affuerint  mendican- 
tes ;  non  more  pauperum  petentes  ad  portas  vel  ostia  humiliter, 

"•"PhUobibUon,"  p.  71  ff. 
""Philobiblion"  p.  49. 

••Raahdall,  "Universities  of  Kurope,"  Vol.  I,  p.  497. 

Cited  by  Capes,  "English  Church  in  the  Fourteenth  and  lilfteenth  Cen> 
tnries,"  p.  319. 

Brown,  App.,  p.  472. 
"Clement,  lib.  V,  Tit.,  HI,  Ch.  L 
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nt  Si  Franciscns  in  testamento  prsecepit  et  docnit,  mendicando; 
sed  curias  sive  domos  sine  verecnndia  penetrantes  et  inibi  hos- 
pitantes  nullatenns  invitati  ednnt  et  bibunt  qxm  apud  eos 
leperinnt;  secnm  nihilominns  aut  grana  aut  similia  ant  panes 
ant  carnes  sen  caseos  (etiamsi  in  domo  non  fuerint  nisi  dno) 
secnm  extorquendo  reix>rtant;  nec  qnisqnam  poterit  eis  dele- 
gare nisi  verecundiam  natnralem  abjiciat."*'*  Chancer  tells 
the  same  story  in  a  less  earnest  vein  when  he  says  of  the  Frere : 

"He  was  the  beste  beggere  in  his  hous  .  .  . 
For  thogh  a  widwe  hadde,  noght  a  sho, 
So  pleasaunt  was  his  'In  principio,' 
Yet  wolde  he  have  a  farthing,  er  he  wente."*" 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  mendicancy  of  the  Friars  had 
often  enough  degenerated  into  mere  shameless  begging  to  call 
forth  the  indignation  of  men  like  Fitzralph  and  the  satire  of 
men  like  Chaucer.  The  professional  tramp  of  to-day,  to  whom 
work  is  the  "summum  malum,"  would  be  sure  to  have  donned 
the  grey  habit  in  the  fourteenth  century  as  the  easiest  way  of 
making  a  living.  But  we  are  far  from  attributing  iMs  ugly 
feature  to  the  general  body  of  the  order. 

IX^They  Are  Wonderful  Gad-Abouts.—Thia  is  a  feature 
which  we  find  continually  cropping  up  in  the  popular  descrip- 
tions of  the  Friar,  though  it  is  not  always  meant  in  a  reproach- 
ful sense.  One  of  tiie  best  of  this  type  is  Salimbene  of 
Parma,*"*  whose  chronicle  throws  so  much  white  light  on  the 
social  life  of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Of  course, 
there  was  a  great  body  of  men  in  the  order  whom  this  descrip- 
tion would  ill  fit,  but  the  popular  character  of  the  mission  of 
Friars  Minor  made  the  type  sufficiently  marked  to  elicit  special 
att^tion.  As  they  were  continually  travelling  from  place  to 
place,  they  always  had  the  latest  gossip  at  their  fingers'  ends, 
and  might  be  said  to  have  filled,  in  a  way,  the  role  of  the  news- 
paper of  to-day. 

X.  MisceUmeous  Reasons  for  Preferring  the  Parish  Priest 
to  the  Friar.— In  going  to  confession  to  the  parish  priest  and  in 

Brown,  App.,  p.  474. 
*"  "  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales." 
»«  Sona  of  Francis,"  p.  252  ff.,  London,  1902. 
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the  parish  church  you  have  the  merit  not  only  of  going  to  con- 
fession, but  also  of  going  to  confession  to  the  person  and  in  the 
place  appointed  by  God  and  the  common  law  of  the  Church. 
Moreover,  there  are  more  parishioners  than  Friars,  hence  you 
shall  (or  should)  get  the  benefit  of  more  prayers  by  going  to 
the  parish  church.  The  parish  priests  are  bound  by  more  ties 
to  the  people  and  hence  are  more  devoted  to  their  interests  than 
the  roving  Friars  who  are  here  to-day  and  away  to-morrow."' 
Access  is  more  easily  had  to  the  pari^  priest  than  to  the 
strange  Friar,  especially  in  nocturnal  sick-calls  when  access 
cannot  be  had  to  the  latter.  It  is  well  that  the  confessor  should 
know  the  previous  life  of  his  penitents  that  he  may  be  able  to 
advise  them  more  advantageously.  There  is  more  shame  (and 
hence  more  merit)  in  confessing  one's  sins  to  the  x>arish  priest 
than  to  a  stranger.  In  the  case  of  a  man  and  wife  it  is  much 
better  that  the  same  confessor  should  hear  both,  just  as  it  is 
better  to  have  one  physician  for  two  diseased  members  of  the 
same  body  than  to  have  one  for  each.  Another  result  of  these 
privileges  is  that  the  parish  priests  no  longer  know  the  faces 
of  their  own  flocks."'  The  abuses  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Friars  bring  contempt  upon  the  parish  priests  and  lack  of  devo- 
tion and  shame  among  the  faithful. 

XI.  These  Privileges  Are  Harmful  to  the  Friars  Them- 
selves.—Thej  engender  avarice;  for  the  Friars  obtain  only 
those  privileges  to  which  temporal  advantages  are  annexed, 
namely  those  relating  to  confession,  sepulture  and  the  like. 
They  engender  pride.  Preaching  and  hearing  confessions  are 
ofi&ces  of  honor  and  dignity;  whereas  the  Friars  pretend  to 
make  a  special  practice  of  humility.  These  privileges  are  an 
occasion  to  the  Friars  of  injuries  and  undiaritableness  toward 
the  parish  priests."^ 

He  accuses  the  Franciscans  especially  of  departing  from 
the  spirit  of  their  rule.  They  hold  on  till  death  to  these  privi- 
leges, though  the  order  was  instituted  by  St.  Francis  without 
them.*'*   And  no  one  doubts  that  observance  becomes  easier 

""Brown,  App.,  p.  468. 
"•Brown,  App.,  p.  472. 
""Brown,  App.,  p.  474. 
"•Brown,  App.,  p.  476  ff. 
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and  more  lax,  and  merit  less,  when  they  have  the  privilege  of 
preaching,  hearing  confessions,  bnr3ring  the  dead,  and  appro- 
priating to  themselves  three  fourths  of  all  the  perqidsites. 
Hence  by  procuring  these  privileges  they  are  looking  back  after 
putting  their  hand  to  the  plough.^*'  They  have  also  relaxed 
the  rule  in  the  manner  of  receiving  candidates  for  the  order. 
This  power  was  accorded  only  to  the  provincial  ministers."*' 
But  now  any  Friar  may  receive  a  person  into  the  order,*'^ 
Moreover,  they  violate  the  clause  which  requires  that  the  min- 
isters examine  the  candidates  carefully  on  the  faith  and  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church,^"'  because  scarcely  any  one  comes  to 
them  but  youngsters  who  know  very  little  in  which  to  be  exam- 
ined. ''Et  nihilominus  vix  reperitur  fratrum  locus  notabilis, 
quin  sit  ibi  pueromm  infra  decennium  conventus  unus  aut  sal- 
tern dimidius."'  St.  Francis  bids  them  in  his  will  to  show  rev- 
erence to  the  priests ;  but  they  do  not  carry  out  his  wishes."* 

The  Bule  enjoins  "that  tiie  Brethren  must  never  preach  in 
the  bishoprick  of  any  bishop  if  he  opposes  it.""'  But  this 
clause  also  has  been  set  aside.  Moreover,  St.  Francis  forbids 
the  Brethren  "to  demand  any  letter  of  the  Boman  Curia,  either 
for  a  church  or  for  any  other  place,  nor  under  pretext  of  preach- 
ing,"^"'  whereas  in  the  grant  of  the  privileges  themselves  we 
find  the  words  "Vestris  precibus  inclinati."*'^  Indeed,  they 
violate  their  rule  by  receiving  Holy  Orders  at  all.  According 
to  the  Bule  they  must  be  truly  Mendici,  and  hence  have  no  title 
for  ordination. 

The  Primate  thus  proceeds  at  special  length  against  the 
Friars  Minor  "quia  ipsi  in  Londiniis  inchoarunt  negotium,  oc- 
casionem  aliis  ordinibns  ministrantes.  Et  quia  ipsi  prse  ceteris 
de  i)erfectione  evangelica  disputantes  earn  spontanea  menda- 
citati  ascribunt.""*   It  appears  truly  wonderful  to  him  that 

""Rule,  Ch.  II. 

"•Rule,  Ch.  II,  in  prine. 

"Cf.  Bull  of  Pope  Innocent  IV,  1246,  "Btdl.  Rom.,"  HI,  p.  620. 

""Rule,  L  c 

"*  Brown,  App.,  p.  478. 

"*Cf.  "Will  of  St.  Francis"  apud  Le  Monnier,  p.  488  ff. 
"•Rule,  Ch,  K. 

Le  Monnier,  p.  490. 
•"E.  g.,  in  Bull  of  Pope  Innocent  IV,  1249,  we  find  the  words:  Testris  sup- 
plicationibUB  inclinati,  "  Bull.  Rom.,"  Ill,  p.  542. 
"•Brown,  App.,  p.  478. 
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St.  Francis  ahonld  have  instituted  a  better  road  to  hmnan  per- 
fection than  the  onmipotent,  all-good,  and  all  wise  God  Himself 
established  in  the  primeval  institation  of  man.  For  it  is  evi- 
dent that  our  first  parents  did  not  follow  the  practice  of  men- 
dicancy when  they  were  placed  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 

V. 

Such  is  in  brief  Fitzralph's  imi)€achment  of  the  Friars.  In 
treating  of  the  more  serious  of  the  charges  we  have  already 
made  such  comment  as  we  thought  necessary  to  give  them  their 
proper  historical  backgnround  and  to  help  us  in  appraising  the 
attitude  of  the  Primate.  But  it  may  be  well  to  illustrate  in  a 
more  general  way  the  temper  and  bearing  of  the  contemporaries 
or  qnasi-contemporaries  of  the  great  Irish  prelate  in  so  far  as 
they  voice  the  discontent  elicited  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
Friars.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  the  Universities. 
They  grew  mainly  out  of  the  desire  for  higher  education  for  the 
secular  clergy,  and  naturally  became  the  rallying  points  of  the 
subsequent  struggle  with  the  mendicants.**' 

This  struggle  is  also  reflected  in  the  legislation  of  the 
Church.  In  1300  Pope  Boniface  Vm  testified  to  the  grave 
discord  existing  between  the  parochial  clergy  and  the  Friars, 
and  decreed  measures  of  conciliation  in  his  famous  Bull  ''Super 
Gathedram,"  which  confirmed  the  privileges  of  the  Friars,  but 
required  permission  from  the  local  prelates  for  the  hearing  of 
confessions,  and  ordered  a  fourth  of  all  offerings  to  be  given  to 
the  parochial  clergy."* 

Benedict  XI  a  few  years  later  declared  that  this  Bull  only 
caused  greater  discord  than  ever,  and  consequentiy  revoked  it 
He  decreed  among  other  things  that  the  permission  of  the  local 
prelates  was  not  necessary  for  those  hearing  confessions."* 
But  Clement  V,  a  few  years  after,  republished  the  Bull  "Super 
Cathedram"  because  the  legislation  of  Benedict  XI  had  only 
further  increased  the  discord. 

We  hear  murmuring  voices  among  the  clergy  of  Italy  in 
1259,  at  the  council  of  Ravenna,  when  some  of  them  complain 

'"Rashdall,  "  UniversitieB  of  Etirope,"  I,  369  S.;  n,  378  et  passim, 
"•aement,  Lib.  in.  Tit.  VII,  Ch.  U. 
•""Extrav.  Com.,"  Lib.  V,  Tit.  VII,  Ch.  L 
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that  they  cannot  raise  the  subsidy  demanded  by  the  Pope  for 
the  war  against  the  Tartars,  because  of  the  ffla.croachments  of 
the  Friars.  The  Friars  do  not  preach  in  favor  of  the  tithes; 
they  hear  confessions  which  should  be  made  to  the  priests ;  they 
bnry  the  parishioners;  and  they  usurp  the  0&06  of  preadiing. 
It  must  be  added,  however,  that  the  Bishop  of  Parma  stood  up 
and  defended  the  religious,  giving  high  praise  to  their  good 
work."" 

Turning  to  Qermany  we  find  the  Fathers  of  the  Provincial 
Synod  of  Salzburg  in  1274  taking  away  all  privil^;es  granted 
by  themselves  or  their  predecessors  in  regard  to  confessions, 
indulgences  and  the  like.  The  reason  is  that  these  privileges 
had  disturbed  the  discipline  of  the  Church."'  A  subsequent 
synod  of  Salzburg  asked  the  Fope  in  1300  for  a  fuller  explana- 
tion of  the  Bull  "Super  cathedram,"  since  the  Mendicants  did 
not  want  to  observe  it."* 

In  the  preparation  for  the  council  of  Lyons  held  in  the  year 
1274,  Bishop  Bruno  of  Olmiitz  advised'  a  withdrawal  of  these 
privileges.  He  complained  that  the  Friars  were  getting  all 
pastoral  duties  into  their  hands  except  those  that  were  disagree- 
able, and  were  monopolizing  the  l^acies  of  the  faithful  and  the 
drawing  up  of  wills.  He  also  accused  them  of  disparaging  the 
priests  and  of  claiming  unwarranted  jrawer  of  indulgences."" 
In  1282  the  Archbishop  of  Bouen  and  the  Bishop  of  Anoiens 
tried  to  devise  means  of  grappling  with  the  privileges  of  the 
Mendicants,  and  mentioned  an  assembly  of  Prelates  at  Paris 
which  suspended  these  privileges  on  accoimt  of  their  unwar- 
ranted extension."*  A  few  years  later  (1287),  we  find  the 
Provincial  Council  of  Bheims  ordering  a  collection  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  prosecuting  a  suit  at  Home  against  the  Mendi- 
cants who  unduly  extended  the  privileges  granted  to  them  by 
Martin  IV."^ 

When  we  cross  the  channel  to  England  we  find  the  same 
note  of  rancor  and  opposition.   No  doubt  the  Friars  came  in 

'"Mansi,  XXIII,  col.  993-^4! 
■"Mansi.  XXIV,  col.  138. 

"•Hefele,  "  ConoiUengescliiclite,"  Vol.  VI,  p.  876. 
™Ibid.,  Vol.  VI,p.  130. 
"*  Ibid.,  p.  226. 

>"Maii8i,  Vol.  XXIV,  Col.  847-8. 
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for  their  share  in  the  trenchant  philippic  of  the  Synod  of  Exe- 
ter in  1287  against  the  quaestors  and  pardoners.^''*  In  a  letter 
of  1297  Archbishop  Winchelsey  voices  the  complaints  of  a  pro- 
vincial council  held  in  London  shortly  before  in  which  the  Men- 
dicants are  accnsed  of  presuming  to  interpret  the  decrees  of  the 
Pope  in  doubtful  matters,  of  absolving  from  reserved  censures 
without  permission  and  of  unduly  extending  their  powers  in 
the  confessional ;  from  which  it  foUows  that  the  prelates  cannot 
recognize  the  faces  of  their  people,  who  are  estranged  from 
them  by  lack  of  intercourse  and  by  contempt,  and  thus  escape 
the  salutary  discipline  of  the  Church.""  There  is  a  local  flavor 
in  the  mandate  of  Boniface  Vlll  in  1303  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells  to  protect  the  rectors  and  curates  of  parish  churches 
in  the  city  and  diocese  of  Exeter  against  the  claims  of  the 
Friars  to  preach,  hear  confessions,  and  bury  the  dead  without 
their  permission."* 

Even  after  the  time  of  Fitzralph  the  old  rancor  was  kept  up. 
In  1366  Archbishop  Langham  (of  Canterbury)  states  that 
grave  complaints  had  reached  him  to  the  effect  that  certain  of 
the  Friars  Minor  and  Dominicans  preached  publicly  in  their 
sermons  that  they  have  a  right  (de  jure  communi)  to  preach  in 
the  parish  churdies  without  asking  or  obtaining  permission, 
and  to  hear  the  confessions  of  all  comers  and  absolve  them 
even  in  cases  specially  reserved  to  himself,  thereby  causing 
grave  scandal  among  the  faithfid.  He  accordingly  forbids 
them  to  exercise  these  functions  unless  they  can  show  a  privi- 
lege from  the  Holy  See  or  letters  patent  from  the  Bishop."* 
In  1414  the  University  of  Oxford  in  its  "Articuli  concementes 
reformationem  Ecclesise"  resumes  most  of  the  old  chains 
against  the  Friars.***  In  Fitzralph 's  native  country  we  find 
evidence  of  the  same  complaints.  Thus,  many  of  the  accusa- 
tions brought  against  the  Friars  by  Fitzralph  had  been  already 
put  forth  by  the  provincial  synod  of  Dublin  in  1348.**' 

If  we  turn  to  the  chroniclers  of  these  times  we  shall  find, 
for  example,  Matthew  Paris  bewailing  the  loss  of  authority  of 

>"  Wilkins,  "  Concilia,"  Vol.  II,  p.  164.  ' 

"•Wilkins,  "Concilia,"  Vol.  II,  p.  228. 

"•Bliss,  "Calendar,"  I,  p.  608. 

» Wilkins,  "Concilia,"  III,  p.  64. 

"Wilkins,  "Concilia,"  HI,  p.  364  ff. 

•"Wilkins,  "Concilia,"  H,  p.  746  ff. 
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the  ordinary  preachers  and  the  audacity  assumed  by  many  of 
the  people  because  they  were  no  longer  obliged  to  confess  their 
sins  to  their  own  priests,  but  could  flee  under  the  sheltering 
wings  of  the  passing  Friars."*  And  the  author  of  the  Chron- 
icon  Angliffi  utters  a  mournful  "proh  dolor  I"  at  the  thought  of 
Fitzralph's  failure  in  the  attempt  to  abolish  the  privil^es  of 
the  Friars."" 

The  pictures  of  the  Friar  given  in  the  popular  literature  of 
the  time  are  scarcely  more  encouraging.  Indeed  we  should  not 
expect  it.  For  the  satirists  give  us  for  the  most  part  but  the 
shady  side  of  clerical  life. 

Chaucer's  Frere  is  an  active,  pleasant  flatterer  who  sings 
well,  lisps  affectively  and  can  play  a  tune  on  the  rote.  He  is 
loved  by  the  tavern-keepers,  sellers  of  victuals,  free-holders  and 
"worthy  women  of  the  town."  But  he  avoids  the  lepers  and 
the  poor,  and  associates  with  those  only  from  whom  there  is 
something  to  gain. 

"Ful  swetely  herde  he  confessioun. 
And  pleasaunt  was  his  absolncion ; 
He  was  an  esy  man  to  yeve  penaonce 
Ther  as  he  wiste  to  hav  a  good  pitaunoe; 
For  unto  a  povre  odre  for  to  yive 
Is  signe  that  a  man  is  wel  y-shrive. 
For  if  he  yaf ,  he  dorste  make  avaunt, 
He  wiste  that  a  man  was  repentaunt 
For  many  a  man  so  hard  is  of  his  herte, 
He  may  nat  wepe  al-thogh  him  sore  smerte. 
Therfore,  in  stede  of  weping  and  preyeres 
Men  moot  yeve  silver  to  the  povre  freres.'"** 

For  other  samples  of  this  literature  the  reader  may  consult 
the  Somnour's  Tale  of  Chaucer,  Piers  Ploughman's  Vision,"' 
and  indeed  the  secular  literature  of  the  time  in  general. 

We  have  here  brought  into  relief  a  number  of  protests  cov- 
ering nearly  all  Europe  in  point  of  territory,  and  extending 

"♦Paris,  "English  History,"  Vol.  Ill,  p.  140,  tr.  by  J..  A.  Giles,  London, 
1862^. 

"  Chronicon  Anglie  ad  an.  1368,"  p.  38. 
C!haucer,  "  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales." 

"  Tke  Vision  and  Creed  of  Pier's  Ploughman,"  ed.  Thoa.  Wright,  2  vols., 
London,  1887  (2d  ed.). 
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over  the  century  before  and  the  half  century  after  the  death  of 
Fitzralph.  Only  thus  can  we  get  a  true  idea  of  the  universality 
and  persistency  of  the  controversy,  and  the  true  inwardness  of 
the  radical  position  taken  by  the  Irish  Primate. 

There  is  evidence  of  extremely  forced  relations  between  the 
Mendicants  and  the  local  clergy.  When  the  Church  gave  the 
Friars  full  sway  in  Europe,  she  evidently  saw  an  urgent  need 
for  their  labor.  When  the  vineyards  of  tiie  parish  clergy  were 
entered  by  others  it  was  because  they  themselves  had  neglected 
to  till  them.  But  the  state  of  affairs  thus  brought  about  was 
certainly  abnormal,  and  the  tendency  to  hark  back  to  the  ordi- 
nary discipline  of  the  Church  became  more  intensified  as  time 
wore  on  and  the  Friars  themselves  had  gone  the  road  of  deteri- 
oration. It  is  in  the  light  of  these  considerations  that  we  must 
weigh  the  motives  of  Fitzralph  and  judge  his  character.  There 
is  no  need  of  examining  the  intrinsic  merits  of  each  item  in  the 
controversy.  No  doubt  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 

The  attack  of  the  Irish  prelate  produced  many  responses  on 
the  part  of  the  Friars.  The  best  known  is  that  of  the  English 
Franciscan,  Boger  of  Conway,  and  is  entitled  "Defensio  Men- 
dicantium.""*  It  would  be  interesting  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
statement  of  his  defense,  but  our  primary  purpose  is  not  with 
the  controversy  but  with  Fitzralph.  We  shall  point  out,  how- 
ever, some  reserves  that  must  be  made  in  dealing  with  the 
charges  generally  made  against  the  Friars  of  this  i)eriod. 

1.  We  must  remember  the  general  slackening  of  the  bonds 
of  society  brought  about  by  the  ravages  of  the  Black  Death. 
When  the  fell  disease  swept  over  Euroi)e  the  Friars  died  by 
thousands  at  their  posts  of  duty,  but  the  plague  reacted  sadly 
on  tiie  personnel  of  the  Order. 

2.  These  accusations  are  penned  for  the  most  part  by  un- 
friendly hands ;  and  the  Friars  left  little  written  material  be- 
hind them,  like  the  great  Benedictine  annals,  to  justify  their 
daily  conduct. 

3.  The  ideal  of  St.  Francis  was  so  high  and  unearthly,  and 
the  Friar  moved  so  openly  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  that  it 

"■Printed  with  Fitzralph's  " DefenBorium "  at  Lyons,  1496,  and  in  Goldast's 
"Monarchia." 
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was  an  easy  matter  for  the  satirist  to  find  some  weakness  on 
which  to  dilate. 

4.  However  much  the  parish  priests  resented  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Friar,  and  however  much  the  people  hit  off  his 
frailties  with  their  rode  jests,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  popular 
with  the  masses  of  the  people  even  on  the  eve  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries."" 

VI. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  outcome  of  Fitzralph's  plea  at 
Avignon.  "A  notarial  instrument  of  the  case,  of  which  there 
is  a  copy  in  the  Bodleian  MS.  158,  f,  174,  contains  the  informa- 
tion that  Fitzralph's  case  was  entrusted  by  the  Pope  to  four 
cardinals  for  examination,  November  14,  and  gives  the  particu- 
lars on  which  this  should  proceed.  But  unfortunately  we  have 
no  record  of  the  conclusion  arrived  at."^»" 

We  can  find  no  proof  for  the  statement  of  Irish  Church  his- 
torians,^®^ that  Fitzralph  was  expressly  condemned  or  silenced 
except  the  unsupported  word  of  Wadding."'  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  Pope  Innocent  VI  sent  a  letter  to  the  English  bishops 
on  October  1,  1358,  forbidding  any  innovation  to  be  made,  or 
any  molestation  of  the  Friars  in  their  functions  whilst  the  suit 
of  Fitzralph  was  pending  before  the  Holy  See."'  It  is  also 
indisputed  that  the  Friars  were  confirmed  in  their  privileges."* 
But  it  is  generally  agreed  that  Fitzralph  died  in  peace  at  Avig- 
non before  any  formal  pronouncement  on  his  "conclusions" 
was  given  by  the  Holy  See. 

It  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  chapter  that  the  dispute  be- 
tween Fitzralph  and  the  Friars  was  more  of  English  than  of 
Irish  import.  It  is  significant  in  this  connection  that  during 
his  stay  at  Avignon  Fitzralph  got  financial  support  from  the 
clergy  of  Lincoln  diocese,  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  chan- 

"Oasquet,  "Henry  vni  and  the  EngliBh  Monasteries,"  passim. 
Poole,  "Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,  XIX,  196.   See  also  the  papal  letter  of  1368 
mentioned  below. 

'*'£.  g.,  Brennan,  "Eccl.  History  of  Ireland,"  p.  337,  Dublin,  1864;  Ifalone, 
"  Church  History  of  Ireland,"  II,  34,  36,  3d  ed. 
"■Annales  Minonim,  VIII,  129. 

*** "  Bullarium  Ordinis  Prtedicatorum,"  Tom.  II,  p.  260;  Wadding,  1.  c.,  p. 

128. 

'*'Walsingham,  "Hist.  Anglic.,"  I,  286. 
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cellor;^''  and  Wycliffe  countenances  a  rumor  that  the  English 
bishops  in  general  contributed  towards  his  expenses.^" 

The  Chronicon  Anglise,  under  the  year  1358,  stating  that  a 
great  controversy  had  arisen  between  Fitzralph  and  the  Eng- 
lish clergy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  four  Mendicant  orders  on 
the  other,  bewails  the  fact  that,  through  the  default  of  the  prom- 
ises of  the  English  clergy  and  the  abundant  resources  of  the 
Friars,  the  latter  obtained  a  confirmation  and  even  an  exten^on 
of  their  privileges  whilst  the  suit  was  still  pending.*'^  Accord- 
ing to  Harris  it  is  stated  in  a  fragment  of  Henry  of  Knighton 
that  the  Archbishop  had  a  subsidy  from  his  clergy  to  maintain 
his  suit  at  Avignon,  and  that  the  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's  was  his 
proctor  there,"* 

But  the  question  was  more  than  a  matter  of  local  importance. 
Fitzralph  made  no  restrictions  in  his  plea  for  the  abolition  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Orders.  His  failure  in  this  attempt  did 
not,  however,  remove  the  controversy.  Many  afterwards  took 
up  even  a  more  radical  attitude  than  his.  Thus  in  1409  we  find 
Pope  Alexander  Y  restating  the  discipline  of  the  BuU  "Super 
Cathedran,"  and  condemning  again  the  errors  of  John  de  Poli- 
aco,  which  some  maintained  to  be  true  notwithstanding  the  con- 
demnation of  John  yxi  I  (who,  they  say,  was  a  heretic  at  the 
time),  as  well  as  some  new  errors  of  the  same  tenor.^" 

In  the  course  of  time  the  parochial  clergy  gradually  gained 
their  x>oint,  and  the  relations  between  the  two  parties  took  on 
their  present  more  agreeable  aspect.  Thus  in  the  sixteenth 
century  we  find  various  councils  going  back  to  the  legislation 
of  the  fourth  council  of  the  Lateran,  such  as  the  council  of  Milan 
in  ISeS,""'  and  the  council  of  Rheims  in  1583.«>^ 

Fitzralph  was  advocating  a  course  which,  sooner  or  later, 
to  a  less  or  greater  extent,  had  to  be  taken.  Like  a  volunteer 

»B«g.  GyneweU,  apud  Tanner,  "Bibliotheca  Britt.,"  p.  284,  note  C. 
»""Fa«cic.  Zizan,"  p.  284;  Trialogug  IV,  36,  p.  876,  ed.  G.  V.  Lechler  cited 
by  Poole,  "Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,"  XIX,  p.  197. 
*"  "  Chronicon  Anglite,"  p.  38. 

Ware-Harris,  I,  p.  83. 

Wadding,  Vol.  IX,  p.  608. 
"•Mansi,  XXXIV  A,  col.  21. 

"*  Manet,  XXXIV  A,  col.  fl91,  oonfirmed  by  Gregory  XIII;  Manai,  I.  c,  718. 
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army  the  Friars  had  been  called  into  the  field  for  a  special 
emergency.  They  had  done  their  work,  and  done  it  well.  In 
the  mind  of  Fitzralph  the  time  had  come  for  their  disbandment. 
Having  lost  their  primitive  zeal,  he  considered  them  a  disor- 
ganizing element  in  the  work  of  ministering  to  the  spiritoal 
needs  of  the  faithfnl,  neither  doing  that  work  properly  them- 
selves nor  allowing  the  parish  priests,  the  ordinary  shepherds, 
to  do  it.  He  saw  that  the  existing  relations  between  the  dio- 
cesan clergy  and  the  Friars  bred  only  scandal  and  dissension. 
The  former  were  the  pastors  designated  by  the  canon  law  of 
the  Church.  Rightly  or  wrongly  he  also  thooght  that  they  were 
the  ones  best  fitted  for  feeding  the  flock. 

Two  hnndred  years  afterwards,  when  the  old  discipline  was 
being  reinstated,  his  plea  would  have  caused  little  comment. 
His  attitude  was  dictated  by  no  petty  personal  dislike  to  the 
Friars.  It  was  no  mere  domestic  quarrel,  as  some  writers 
would  maintain.*^*  His  earnestness  and  ability  in  presenting 
the  claims  of  the  parochial  clergy  had  made  him  the  spokesman 
in  a  cause  of  universal  interest 

In  his  theoretical  views  even  Wadding  admits  that  he  sinned 
rather  "intellectus  exuberantia  quam  voluntatis  perversi- 
tate."***'  His  nine  conclusions  were  urged  merely  as  probable 
proixtsitions,  and  in  everything  he  laid  himself  under  the  cor- 
rection of  the  Holy  See.*** 

He  was  a  man  of  wonderful  activity,  of  powerful  and  subtie 
reasoning  and  of  rare  oratorical  powers ;  exuberant  perhaps  in 
his  fancies,  and  in  the  heat  of  argument  prone  to  exaggeration, 
but  a  man  of  elevated  motives,  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  filial 
obedience  to  the  Church  and  sincerely  devoted  to  her  general 
interests.  Johk  J.  GasAifrET. 

PimBDHO,  Pa. 

PRINCIPAL  WRITINGS  OP  RICHARD  FITZRALPH. 
A.  Pkinted. 

Defenaoiinm  Cnntomin.  Printed  hj  John  Treduel,  Lyons,  1400;  also  in  Edward 
Brown's  "Fsaciculus  Rerum  Expetendarum  et  Fttgiendarum,"  n,  46&-480; 

"•"Irish  Eccl.  Record,"  I,  628. 

*•  «  Ann.  Min.,"  Vni,  p.  129. 

*** "  Defensorium  Curatorum,  ad  init." 
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London,  1690;  in  Melchior  Goldast's  "Monarehia  S.  Romani  Imperii,"  II, 
1392  ff.  Frankfurt,  1614.  It  is  also  printed  elsewhere. 

De  Panperie  Salvatoris.  The  first  four  books  of  this  treatise  with  the  chapter- 
heads  of  the  remaining  three,  are  published  by  Reginald  Lane  Poole  in 
his  edition  of  Wycliffe's  "De  Dominio  Divino,"  pp.  267-476.  London,  1890. 

Smniiui  In  Qnseationibiu  ArmeBOmm.  Edited  by  John  Sndoris  together  with 
four  of  the  sermons  preached  at  Si.  Fud'i  Cross,  London,  1356-67,  and 
printed  by  Jean  Petit  at  Paris  in  ISll. 

B.   In  Manuscbift. 

Setmoiu:  The  Bodleian  Ms.  144  contains  no  less  than  eighty-eig^t  of  his  ser- 
mons in  full  «Mr  in  reports.  There  are  also  sereral  adnor  ooUections,  e.  g., 
Sermones  die  Tempore  et  de  Sanctis.  New  CMlege,  Oxford,  XC  2.  De 
Laudibus  Sanctae  Deiparse  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin  and  elsewhere. 

Piopositio  ex  Parte  Pnelatomm  et  Omnium  Cnratonun  Totins  Ecclesis  coram 
Papa  in  Pleno  Consistorio  .  .  .  adversus  Ordines  lilendicantee.  Presented 
July  6,  1350.  Bodl.  MS.  144,  f.  261  b.  He  wrote  many  other  minor 
tracts  against  the  mendicants,  among  them  a  reply  to  Boger  Conway.  Cfr. 
Tanner,  Bibliotheca. 

Propoiitio  ex  Parte  lUutris  Piindpis  Domini  Regis  Edwaidi  ni  in  Consistorio 
pro  Gratia  Jubilea  Ejusdem  Domini  Regis  Populo  Obtinenda.  Bodl.  MS. 
144,  f.  246  b. 

Minor  Tracts  against  the  Armenians. 

Kidiara  Sadnlphi  Aimachani  Opus  in  P.  Lombardi  Sententias  in  Qnmtionet 
XXIX  Distiibntum.   Oriel  College  (Oxford)  XV. 

Lectura  Sententiarum,  lib.  IV,  ibid.;  Qu«estiones  Sententiarum,  lib.  I, 
ibid.;  Lectura  Theologie,  lib.  I,  ibid.;  De  Statu  Universalis  Eoolesite,  lib.  I, 
ibid.;  De  Peocato  Ignorantiae,  lib.  I,  ibid.;  De  Vafntiis  Judteomm,  lib.  I, 
ibid.;  Epistols  ad  Diversos,  lib.  I,  ibid.;  Dialog!  Varii,  lib.  I,  ibid.;  Contra 
Validos  Mendicantes,  Ub.  I,  ibid. 

Dialogns  de  Rebn  ad  Sacram  Sciiptniam  Pertinentibu  MS.  in  Bibliotii.  Un- 
coln.  Oxon.  Austr.  75. 

Vita  Sancti  Maneheni  Abbatis.  For  fuller  particulars  see  Tanner's  Bibliotheca 
Brittanico-Hibemica,  p.  284  ff.;  Poole,  "Diet,  of  Mat.  Biog.,"  Vol.  XTX  at 
word  Fitsralph.  Irish  Eccles.  Record,  Series  I;  Vol.  I,  p.  630  ff.  Ware- 
Harris,  Vol.  n  (Writers  of  Ireland),  pp.  84-85.  Notes  and  Queries,  No. 
110;  Series  II,  Vol.  V,  pp.  110-111,  169. 
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Vie  de  Salnte  JhMt,  Ecrlte  par  Elie-Meme,  traduite  sar  le 
maniiscrit  original  par  le  P.  Marcel  Bouiz,  de  la  compagnie  de 
J^sos,  15me  edition,  revue  etc  par  Jules  Peyre.  Paris:  Lecoffre, 
1904.    8°,  pp.  xix  +  642. 

La  Vie  et  les  R^ilatlons  de  Salnte  Gertrude  (1956-1309) 

yierge  et  abbesse  de  Saint-B4noit,  traduites  dn  Latin  en  frangais 
par  un  religieux  da  meme  ordre.  Paris:  Lecoffre,  1903.  8°,  2 
vols.,  pp.  414,  420. 
(Euvrcs  Mystiques  du  Blenheureux  Henri  Suso,  de  I'ordre  des 
FrSres  Precheurs  ( t  1294-1366)  traduction  nouvelle,  par  le  P.  G. 
Thiriot,  0.  P.  Paris:  Lecoflfre,  1899.  2  vols.  8°,  pp.  hcvii  + 
306,  437. 

1.  The  autobiography,  if  it  may  properly  be  called  such,  of  Saint 
Theresa,  had  been  several  times  translated  into  French  before  Fr. 
Marcel  Bouix  published  (1852)  his  translation.  Since  then  it  has 
held  a  foremost  place  among  French  classics  of  piety,  and  deservedly 
so.  The  flowing  style,  the  personal  note  of  enthusiasm  that  rings  in 
the  French  phrase,  and  the  harmonious  dignity  of  the  diction,  made 
this  translation  a  favorite  "livre  d 'Edification."  It  is  said  that  the 
house  of  Lecoffre  alone  has  sold  more  than  thirty  thousand  copies 
of  it.  A  confrere  has  revised  and  enlarged  the  Bonis  translation, 
improved  some  defects,  restored  here  and  there  the  concision,  pic- 
turesqueness,  and  laconic  force  of  the  original,  and  retranslated  some 
paragraphs  from  the  critical  edition  of  La  Fuente  (Madrid,  1861- 
1862)  and  the  photographic  fac-simile  (Madrid,  1873)  of  the  auto- 
graph life  kept  in  the  Escurial.  The  valuable  historical  notes  and 
excursus  of  Fr.  Bouiz  are  reprinted,  and  Fr.  Peyr£  has  added  four 
"Relations"  or  confidential  letters  of  the  saint  to  her  confessors;  they 
complete  and  illustrate  the  original  "Yida."  that  is  really  not  an 
autobiography,  since  it  st(^s  at  1565,  but  a  description  of  her  spiritual 
condition,  experiences,  and  "Etats  d'oraison"  within  a  given  period, 
i.  e.,  up  to  her  fiftieth  year.  It  is  well  known  that  the  best  historians 
of  Spanish  literature  like  Capmany  (1848)  and  Ticknor  (1867),  look 
on  the  writings  of  St  Theresa  as  models  of  pure  Castilian.  Her 
"Letters"  in  particular,  are  declared  to  be  written  in  a  sl^le  incom- 
parable for  simplicity,  naturalness  and  lively  wit.  They  were  also 
translated  into  French  by  Fr.  Bouix,  as  well  as  the  "Book  of  Fonnda- 
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tions,"  and  her  other  writings.  The  life  and  letters  of  the  saint  were 
tranalated  into  English  hy  Fr.  Coleridge  (London,  1881, 1896,  3  vols.). 

2.  Saint  Gertrude  of  Helpede  (Helfta)  near  Eisleben,  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  figures  of  the  thirteenth  century;  it  is  a  pity  that 
Montalembert  did  not  make  of  her  life  a  companion-piece  to  his  ex- 
quisite Saint  Elizabeth.  Her  "Revelations"  have  always  been  a 
beloved  manual  of  the  mystical  life,  and  may  be  said  to  have  received 
a  solemn  ecclesiastical  approval  by  her  canonization  in  1677.  The 
pious  and  learned  Blosius  is  said  to  have  read  them  through  once  a 
month.  Of  the  five  books  in  which  they  are  now  extant  (e.  g.,  Reve- 
lationes  Qertmdianse  ae  Mechtildianse,  Solesmes  edition,  Paris,  1875) 
the  first  and  fiftii  are  biographical  additions  by  other  hands;  the  sec- 
ond book,  properly  entitled  "Legatus  divinse  pietatis,"  is  her  own 
ccnnposition ;  the  third  and  fourth  w6re  dictated  by  her  to  one  of  her 
companions.  They  are  all  now  extant  only  in  Latin,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  the  three  books  of  the  "Revelations"  proper  were 
originally  composed  in  German.  In  the  two  volumes  before  us  an 
anonymous  Benedictine  has  translated  these  "Revelations"  into 
French,  and  thus  made  them  accessible  to  many  readers,  to  whom 
the  Latin  is  an  unknown  tongue,  or  to  whom  the  peculiarities  of 
medisval  Latin  are  insuperable.  The  translator  has  added  a  very 
useful  preface  in  which  be  describes  the  character  of  these  intimate 
communings  of  a  chosen  soul  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  temper  of 
reverence  in  which  they  should  be  read.  Is  he  right  in  continuing 
to  assert  that  she  was  an  abbess  T  Dr.  Kaulen  maintains  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  "Eirchenlexikon"  that  she  never  held  a  position  of 
authority  in  any  of  the  monasteries  in  which  she  lived. 

3.  The  mystical  writings  of  the  German  Dominican,  Blessed 
Heinrich  Suso,  include  his  famous  "Exemplar,"  some  sermons,  and 
a  number  of  letters.  The  "Exemplar"  is  divided  into  four  books, 
the  first  of  which  contains  an  account  of  his  life,  the  second  is  en.- 
titled  "The  Book  of  Eternal  Wisdom,"  the  third  "The  Book  of 
Eternal  Truth"  and  the  fourth  "The  Little  Book  of  Letters." 
Originally  each  book  was  independently  composed  and  circulated, 
though  their  collection  into  a  whole  is  the  work  of  Suso  himself.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  delicate  emotional  souls  that  German  mysticism 
ever  produced.  His  "minnereiches  Herz,"  or  heart  overflowing  with 
spiritual  joy,  was  the  source  at  once  of  an  irrepressible  apostolio 
zeal  and  of  noble  outpourings  of  love  and  adoration  expressed  in  a 
highly  imaginative  and  picturesque  South-Gterman  dialect  that  has 
no  superior  for  warmth  and  richness  and  tenderness.  Fr.  Baum- 
gartner  says  that  he  wrote  the  most  beautiful  German  prose  of  the 
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fourteenth  century  and  that  he  tamed  with  ease  and  accuracy  the 
most  difScnlt  scholastic  terms.  He  is  free  from  those  errors  of  the 
Beghards  and  the  Brothers  of  the  Free  Spirit  that  even  Meister 
Eckhart  did  not  wholly  avoid.  In  the  "Book  of  Eternal  Wisdom" 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  Germany  recognized  a  work  of  de- 
votion that  contained  the  essence  of  all  the  holiest  and  most  intimate 
contemplation  that  devout  (lerman  souls  had  risen  to  since  the  days 
of  Saint  Gertrude.  His  "Life"  is  not  so  much  an  autohiography 
as  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which  a  true  servant  of  God  must 
dispose  his  internal  and  external  life,  if  he  would  be  pleamng  to  his 
Creator.  During  the  nineteenth  century  his  writings  have  been  a 
beloved  theme  of  the  literary  historians  of  mediaeval  Germany,  and 
generally  of  writers  on  the  history  of  mystical  theology.  Gorres, 
Diepenbrock,  Greith  and  Denifle  among  Catholics,  Pr^er  and  Schmidt 
among  Protestants,  have  studied  them  profoundly  and  illustrated 
them  with  much  learning  and  theological  acumen.  In  EcUiart, 
Johann  Tauler  and  Heinrich  Suso  they  have  recognized  the  three 
purest  and  loveliest  flowers  of  German  medieval  mysticism.  The 
"Exemplar"  of  Suso  was  excellently  edited  by  Father  Denifle 
(Munich,  1876).  Together  with  the  other  writings  of  this  holy  man 
it  was  translated  into  French  by  Cartier  (1856)  from  the  Italian  of 
del  Nente  (1663).  Father  Thiriot  has  now  executed  a  new  transla- 
tion of  all  the  works  of  Suso,  thereby  rendering  them  accessible  to 
many  who  cannot  read  or  appreciate  the  richly  emotional  language 
of  this  loving  Suabian  "Minnesinger  of  Eternal  Wisdom,"  his  lady 
and  his  joy,  for  whom  he  underwent  atrocious  sufferings  and  whose 
arms  (IHS)  he  had  stamped  with  a  heated  iron  on  his  breast.  In  the 
preface  of  this  book  the  French  translator  narrates  critically  the  life 
of  Suso,  describes  the  origin  of  his  works  and  the  history  of  the  manu- 
scripts, appreciates  their  intrinsic  worth  and  their  great  local  influ- 
ence, as  well  as  their  close  kinship  with  the  doctrine  of  Saint  Thomas, 
and  their  practical  helpful  tendency. 

Thouas  J.  Shahan. 


La  VIerge  Marie  dans  L'HistoIre  de  L'Ortent  Chretien,  par 

I'abb^  Joseph  Lemaun.  2d  edition.  Paris:  Lecoffre,  1904.  8°, 
pp.  640. 

We  opened  this  work  expecting  to  find  a  documentated  exposition 
of  the  "cultus"  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Christian  Orient, 
especially  in  the  earliest  period  of  liturgical  devdopment.  That 
thesis  is  an  admirable  one  and  has  never  been  done  with  anything 
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like  the  thoronghness  that  Liell  and  Lehner,  and  we  might  add  Fr. 
liTias,  have  shown  in  treating  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Blessed 
Yirgiik  in  the  West.  This  volume  contains  a  series  of  warm  and 
fervorous  oratorical  disquisitions  on  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  various 
"toumants"  of  Oriental  ecclesiastical  history.  It  is  also  dominated 
strongly  by  an  historical  mysticism  that  seems  likely  soon  to  lose  its 
only  raison  d'Stre,  given  the  momentous  changes  that  are  supervening 
in  the  farther  Orient,  and  the  reaction  that  they  will  probably  caU 
forth,  in  conjunction  with  the  grave  internal  modifications  of  the 
ecclesiastical  conditions  of  France.  The  work  is  a  tribute  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  on  the  occasion  of  the  semi-centenary  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception. 

Thomas  J.  Shahan. 


HIstoIre  de  la  Charlti.    Par  lAon  Lallemand.    T.  I,  pp.  z  + 191. 

Paris:  1902;  T.  II.    Paris:  1903.    8%  pp.  195. 

In  the  first  of  these  two  very  interesting  volumes  the  author  passes 
in  review  the  legislation  and  practice  of  the  principal  nations  of 
antiquity  in  relation  to  the  various  classes  of  society  dependent  on 
others,  whether  as  slaves,  or  as  composing  the  great  mass  of  the  weak 
and  indigent.  Beginning  with  the  Hebrew  people  the  author  ez- 
amiaes  the  enactments  of  the  Mosaic  law  bearing  on  the  condition 
of  widows  and  orphans,  slaves  and  strangers  dwelling  within  the 
territory  allotted  to  the  children  of  Israel,  and  indicates  as  far  as 
possible  how  far  these  enactments  were  observed  and  enforced.  In 
the  second  and  succeeding  chapters  he  makes  a  similar  inquiry 
with  regard  to  the  Egyptians,  the  Asqrrians  and  Babylonians,  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans  to  the  reign  of  Constantino,  the  Gauls  and  the 
Germans.  In  a  concluding  chapter  the  author  sums  up  the  results 
of  his  investigations.  These  are  not  of  a  nature  to  support  the* 
theory  of  the  constant  moral  progress  of  the  human  race ;  but  on  the 
contrary  they  very  clearly  show  that  in  the  pre-Christian  ages  the 
condition  of  all  the  weaker  ranks  of  society  grew  steadily  worse, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  mling  powers  became  more  and  more  in- 
different to  the  grievances  of  those  whose  unrequited  labors  main- 
tained them  in  boundless  luxury. 

In  the  second  volume  we  look  upon  a  far  different  spectacle. 
From  the  moment  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  b^^  to  be 
propagated  in  every  province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  condition  of 
the  poor  and  the  weak,  of  widows  and  orphans,  of  the  slave  and  the 
despised  outcasts  of  society  began  to  improve.  Converts  to  the  new 
religion  from  the  ranks  of  the  wealthy  were  made  to  understand  that 
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the  legion  of  slaves  who  ministered  to  their  wants  were  creatures  of 
God,  equal,  possibly  superior  according  to  the  degree  of  virtue  at- 
tained, in  His  sight  with  themselves.  They  were  taught  to  believe 
that  the  wretched  crowd  of  the  blind,  the  Uune  and  the  indigent  who 
piteously  begged  an  alms  from  them  when  they  appeared  in  public 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  only  less  needy  sycophantic  clients,  belonged  to 
the  class  on  which  Christ  during  His  earthly  life  had  conferred  His 
greatest  benefits;  and  furthermore  that  His  Apostles  themselves  were 
men  who  had  followed  one  of  the  humblest  and  most  ill-reqoited  of 
avocations.  So  great  was  the  influence  of  these  doctrines  even  on  the 
pagan  world  that  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Christianily,  tbe 
Emperor  Julian,  during  his  brief  term  of  power  saw  that  his  efforts 
to  prolong  the  existence  of  paganism  would  be  vain  unless  he  could 
prevail  on  his  indifferent  followers  to  observe  the  principles  of 
Christianity  in  relation  to  society.  His  attempt  to  destroy  the  Church 
with  some  of  her  own  weapons  was,  however,  futile.  Those  who 
applauded  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  gods  were  not  led  to  do 
so  in  the  interests  of  humanity  at  large  but  of  their  own  selfishness. 
So  well  was  this  recognized  that  the  moment  Julian  passed  away  the 
Empire  returned  again  to  the  guidance  of  a  line  of  Christian 
Emperors  who  controlled  its  destinies  until  the  vigorous  invaders  from 
the  North  at  last  succeeded  in  settling  on  its  ruins.  It  was  during 
this  long  period  of  invasion  that  the  charitable  institutions  of  the 
Church  obtained  their  first  great  development  in  the  West  Wave 
after  wave  of  invasion  swept  for  centuries  over  Western  Enn^e. 
The  unfortunate  people  had  scarcely  time  to  recover  from  the 
disasters  caused  by  one  warlike  horde  when  another  was  upon  them. 
The  only  institution  capable  of  copii^  with  the  invaders  was  the 
Church.  The  barbarians  themselves  entertained  for  her  the  great- 
est respect,  and  so  she  was  able  to  alleviate  in  a  great  degree  thie 
general  distress.  Her  hospitals,  homes  for  the  aged,  orphan  a^Iums, 
and  similar  charitable  institutions  were  open  to  alL  The  great 
estates  of  the  Church,  especially  of  the  Roman  Church,  were  the 
patrimony  of  the  poor  from  which  they  derived  sustenance  at  a  time 
when  witiiout  these  resources  nothing  but  starvation  or  slavery  re- 
mained. 

These  volumes  will  prove  of  great  service,  especially  to  priests,  and 
to  those  of  the  laity  who  wish  to  obtain  information  in  a  clear  and 
succinct  form  relative  to  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  Church 
up  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  Three  other  volumes,  covering  the 
period  from  Charlemagne  to  the  present  day,  are  to  foUow. 

Mauricb  M.  Hassett. 
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The  Middle  Ages:  Sketches  and  Fragments.  By  Thomas  J.  Shahao. 
New  York:  Benziger,  1904.   8°,  pp.  432. 

In  turning  over  the  pages  of  this  truly  charming  collection  of 
essays,  there  come  involuntarily  to  one's  lips  the  words  of  A  Eempis: 
"If  thy  heart  were  right,  then  every  creature  would  be  to  thee  as  a 
mirror  of  life.  ...  If  thou  wert  good  and  pure  within  then  wouldst 
thou  see  all  things  without  hindrance  and  understand  them  aright." 
Truly,  the  author  of  this  book  has  such  a  "pure  mind  and  a  simple 
intention, ' '  and  so  he  not  only  knows  books  but  he  also  understands 
aright  the  people  they  tell  about;  is  able  to  live  in  the  past  and  sympa> 
thize  with  the  hopes  and  passions  of  once  vigorous  civilizations.  Hence, 
although  a  mere  collection  of  essays,  this  book  will  go  farther  toward 
dispelling  the  myth  of  anti-meditevalism  than  any  formal  history. 
The  author's  sympathy  enables  him  to  so  understand  the  times  he 
writes  of  that  he  can  seize  the  salient  points  in  their  history— the 
characteristics  of  their  mental  and  moral  makeup— and  present  them 
to  his  readers  unobscured  by  that  unnecessary  multitudinous  detail 
in  which  the  average  mediaeval  writer  revels.  Of  course  all  the 
many  sides  of  that  marvellously  varied  life  of  the  Middle  Ages  could 
not  be  handled  in  a  production  of  tiiis  character.  The  close  student, 
moreover,  will  notice  that  the  author's  attention  is  directed  more 
to  the  early  and  later  Middle  Ages  than  to  those  wonderful  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  which  are  the  Middle  Ages  par  excellence. 
In  any  case,  the  reader  will  find  here  a  remarkably  skilful  presenta- 
tion of  all  the  principal  elements  that  make  up  life  from  Gregory  the 
Great  to  Leo  X. 

Now  that  we  have  a  similar  collection  of  essays  on  the  "Beginnings 
of  Christianity"  by  the  same  author,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  series 
will  be  continued  to  our  own  times.  There  is  no  satisfactory  study 
at  hand  of  the  Reformation  period  along  such  lines.  Dr.  Shahan  is 
certainly  citable  of  writing  such  a  one,  all  the  more  as  the  materials 
for  it  are  now  so  accessible.  Archbishop  Spalding's  Essays  on  the 
same  period  are  now  rather  out  of  date,  and  moreover,  are  marred  by 
a  bitter  controversial  spirit  characteristic  of  his  time.  Catholics 
now  need  and  eagerly  await  a  new  presentation  of  that  subject, 
learned  yet  popular.  Catholic  yet  sweetened  by  that  sympathetic 
charily  of  mind  and  grace  of  expression  so  prominent  in  the  volume 
under  discussion. 

In  the  meantime  may  the  "Middle  Ages"  be  read  widely  by  at 
least  Catholics  1  S(»nehow  or  other  American  Catholics  seem  to  prefer 
a  Protestant  like  Hallam  to  a  writer  of  their  own  creed.  In  a  sense 
they  are  justified  by  the  general  amateuridmess  of  American  Catholic 
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■ehfdanhips,  at  least  in  things  medinraL  That  r^roach  is  now  le- 
moTed  in  part.  This  book  is  in  real  learning  away  beyond  Hall  am, 
and  folly  equal  in  style  to  the  best  put  forth  by  that  able  writer, 
while  for  a  true  appreciation  of  mediaBval  life  Hallam  is  distinctly 
inferior. 

LnciAN  Johnston. 


La  dhrlnlti  deJisus^hrlsL  Conferences  pr^ch^  Saint-Jacques 
du-Hant-Pas.  Par  D.  YieUard-Lacharme.  Lecoffre :  Paris,  1904. 
8%  pp.  287. 

We  have  here  in  book-f orm  the  conferences  given  by  the  author  in 
Paris  last  winter.  They  are  eight  in  number,  and  deal  effectirely 
with  the  attacks  recently  made  by  critics  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ 

Attention  is  first  called  to  the  pre-eminence  of  Christ  in  history 
and  to  the  moral  elevation  of  the  race  due  to  this  pre-eminence.  On 
friends  and  foes  alike  the  attractive  personality  of  Christ  exerted  an 
uplifting  influence.  He  opened  out  the  perspective  of  the  Infinite, 
taught  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  individual,  and  initiated 
a  moral  progress  of  which  He  himself  is  the  visible  ideaL  Intellectu- 
ally, morally  and  religiously  Christ's  work  is  a  renewal  and  purificar 
tion  of  humanity.  Thought  and  action  alike  drew  inq>iration  from 
the  Perfect  Life  once  lived  on  earth. 

How  explain  this  universal  attractiveness  of  Christ's  personality  f 
As  the  inheritance  of  beliefs  which  our  fathers  held  before  us  and 
transmitted  ready-made  t  Hardly,  for  this  theoiy  of  atavism  would 
have  made  faith  in  Christ's  personality  impossible  at  the  outset,  and 
is  belied  by  the  facts  of  the  first  conversions  no  less  than  by  those  of 
the  Oxford  movement  in  our  own  times.  However  much  the  perpetu- 
ation of  belief  may  be  influenced  by  the  three  forces  of  heredity,  en- 
vironment, and  education,  there  comes  a  time  in  most  men's  lives  wh^ 
the  acceptance  of  the  faith  of  the  fathers  is  no  longer  perfunctory, 
but  the  free,  vital,  moral  and  personal  work  of  the  individual  upon 
due  examination.  Christianity  is  an  appeal  to  all  the  faculties  of 
man,  not  merely  to  the  intellect  Man  whole  and  entire  is  concerned 
in  its  acceptance.  It  is  only  by  divorcing  these  complex  interests  that 
the  critic  succeeds  in  weakening  the  force  of  the  appeal,  as  if  it  were 
an  affair  of  pure  logic  and  in  no  wise  presupposed  good  will,  a  moral 
element 

Nor  can  the  fact  of  Christ's  universal  attractiveness  be  explained 
on  the  theory  of  His  sovereign  and  exceptional  genius.  The  impres- 
sion which  genius  makes  is  not  lasting.  It  soon  becomes  an  affair  of 
memory,  whereas  Christ's  influence  is  one  of  life,  of  actuality,  now  as 
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heretofore  undiminished.  The  critic  cannot  sappcess  Christ's  divinity 
by  exalting  his  humanity.  The  theory  of  an  exalted  humanity  is  a 
makeshift  wholly  inadequate  to  the  burden  of  explanation  which  the 
critic  places  upon  it 

Every  naturalistic  theory  breaks  down  of  its  own  weight.  The 
Catholic  solution  that  Christ  is  divine  forces  itself  upon  the  mind  in 
consequence.  The  author,  to  bring  out  the  proof  of  Christ's  divinity, 
studies  in  detail  the  title  "Son  of  Qod"  in  its  progressive  manifesta- 
tion by  Christ  from  the  day  in  the  temple  when  He  said  He  must  be 
about  His  Father's  business  to  the  day  when  He  solemnly  affirmed 
His  divine  Sonship  to  the  High  Priest.  Is  this  title  "Son  of  Gk>d"  to 
be  understood  in  a  proper  or  only  in  a  moral  sense  t 

The  moral  theory  cannot  account  for  the  facts  either  of  Christ's 
personal  affirmations  or  of  the  Apostle's  understanding  of  them.  A 
meaning  much  more  profound  attaches  to  Christ's  personal  declara- 
tions concerning  Himself,  and  is  demanded  by  the  absolute  unique- 
ness of  His  Person. 

Recognition  of  the  historical  fact  that  these  statements  were  made 
leads  to  the  question  of  their  value.  Christ's  doctrinal  and  moral 
teaching  so  utterly  surpasses  in  sublimity,  purity,  and  simplicity  of 
expression  the  teaching  of  the  ancients,  and  his  sinless,  self-contained, 
and  unfanatical  life  is  raised  so  high  above  all  the  characters  of  his- 
tory, that  it  is  impossible  to  admit  either  self-deception,  or  a  willing- 
ness to  deceive  in  this  "ideal  type  of  Moral  Beauty."  His  works  are 
additional  attestation  of  the  value  of  His  words,  and  the  Church  is 
ever  a  living  witness  to  the  same. 

Belief  in  Christ's  divinity  is  neither  the  product  of  an  excited 
imagination  on  the  part  of  the  Apostles,  nor  an  after-thought  due  to 
St.  Paul's  Cfpeculative  genius,  and  the  importation  of  Greek  philosophy 
into  the  simple  faith  of  the  Synoptists.  It  is  impossible  that  ignorant 
men,  as  were  the  Apostles,  could  have  invented,  much  less  carried 
through  successfully,  a  movement  based  on  so  great  a  mystery  as  that 
of  Qod  made  man ;  all  the  more  so  as  the  Jewish  spirit  was  jealously 
monotheistic,  and  contemporary  belief  could  not  by  one  man,  even  a 
St.  Paul,  be  lifted  permanently,  out  of  its  traditionally  appointed 
grooves.  The  primitive  Church  was  not  of  such  a  character  as  to 
receive  passively  a  metaphysical  view  like  this  unless  it  expressed  the 
content  of  the  actual  faith  it  already  had  in  mind  and  heart. 

Of  this  living  faith  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  the 
struggle  against  the  early  heresies,  the  rites  of  worship,  the  professions 
of  faith  made  by  the  martyrs  and  sealed  with  their  blood,  are  a  doud 
of  witnesses.    It  was  not  philosophy  or  theory  that  produced  faith  in 
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Christ's  divinity,  but  it  was  the  living  faith  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nity that  created  a  philosophy  and  theology  to  give  rational  and  qrs- 
tematic  expression  to  what  it  already  believed. 

This  work  gives  a  good  insight  into  the  general  trend  of  current 
criticism  and  meets  the  critic  on  his  own  ground.  Of  course,  in  these 
conferences  one  will  not  find,  and  should  not  expect,  the  minutiae  of 
specialized  studies.  The  view  taken  is  large,  clear,  and  cogent.  It 
enables  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  total  drift  of  Faith  and  to  con- 
trast this  with  the  partialities  of  Criticism. 

Edmund  T.  Shanahan. 


Catholic  Ideals  In  Social  Life.    By  Fr.  Cuthbert,  O.S.F.  Ben- 
ziger,  1904,  8%  pp.  250.  $1.25. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  a  complex  process  of  readjustment 
is  going  on  in  society,  between  state  and  society,  between  them  and 
religion,  particularly  the  Catholic  Church,  and  between  traditional 
views  of  persons,  of  duties,  and  newer  broader  conceptions  of  life  and 
its  relations.  When  we  hold  tenaciously  to  the  old,  as  many  do, 
or  holding  to  old  phrases,  coerce  these  into  new  meanings  as  some  do 
we  find  real  hindrance  to  objective  appreciation  of  facts  and  tend- 
encies. When  we  scout  the  old,  break  with  it  and  yield  to  the 
fascination  of  new  attitudes,  we  find  equal  difSculty.  The  author  of 
this  volume  has  happily  avoided  extremes  and  has  given  us  a  work 
full  of  real  human  qrmpathy,  loyal  faith  and  fine  discernment  In 
treating  such  border  question  as  State,  Church,  Liberty,  Woman,  The 
Priest  and  Social  Reform,  The  Spiritual  Apostolate  of  the  Working 
man,  he  speaks  with  the  frankness  of  clear  insight  as  well  as  with  its 
reserve.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  direct  Catholic  thought  and  action 
toward  the  demands  made  by  modern  conditions,  "to  give  expression 
to  the  Catholic  mind  touching  some  of  the  most  urgent  questions  of 
the  hour  in  regard  to  social  life  and  conduct."  However,  the  author 
tells  us  more  about  the  Catholic  mind  as  it  should  be  than  as  it  is.  He 
caUs  attention  rightly  to  the  "over-iqrstematizing  and  overformula- 
ting"  within  the  Church  which  have  tended  to  stamp  out  individu- 
ality; to  the  present  duty  of  the  Church"  to  reconstruct  her  social  and 
political  life";  to  the  fact  that  "Christianity  is  tolerant  of  defective 
social  systems  whilst  absolutely  uncompromising  within  the  more  inti- 
mate sphere  of  personal  life" ;  to  the  farce  seen  when  a  man  endows  "a 
hospital  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  systematically  sweats  his  workmen 
and  starves  the  workman's  children";  to  the  fact  that  not  infre- 
quently "the  immediate  duty  springing  from  our  Christian  fellow- 
ship lies  not  in  the  direction  of  the  Church,  but  in  that  of  the  ballot 
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box. "  The  book  is  filled  with  the  most  attractive  common  sense  views 
of  life  and  faith  and  social  duty.  If  one  bring  human  sympathy  and 
some  Christian  zeal  to  the  reading  of  it,  one  will  not  fail  to  profit 
greatly. 

William  J.  KmsY. 


Net  Boek  der  Rcehtcrs.  Door  D.  A.  Sloet,  's  Hertogenbosch,  1904. 
Het  Eerste  en  Twecde  Boek  der  Koningen.    Door  Dr.  A.  Jansen, 

's  Hertogenbosch,  1904.    8%  pp.  202,  285. 

Among  the  Catholic  commentaries  on  the  Book  of  Judges  we  do 
not  know  of  any  superior  in  merit  to  the  recent  work  of  Father  Sloet. 
The  author  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  Father  Lagrange,  to  whom,  of 
course,  he  owes  a  great  deal.  The  commentary  on  the  Books  of  Samuel 
also,  by  Dr.  A.  Janssen,  bears  testimony  to  the  great  learning  of  its 
author.  Let  us  hope  that  these  two  commentaries  may  soon  be  trans- 
lated into  a  language  in  which  they  shall  find  a  large  circle  of  readers. 

The  future  historian  of  biblical  studies  in  Holland  will  be  able  to 
make  an  interesting  comparison  between  the  Introduction  to  Genesis 
by  Dessens  and  the  Preface  to  the  Book  of  Judges  by  Sloet:  rapid 
movement  is  no  longer  an  exclusive  characteristic  of  the  New  World. 

Hembt  FoEia. 


Sum  ma  Theologia  Moralis,  Scholarum  usui  accommodavit  H. 

Nolden.    Vol.  I,  de  Principiis,  Theologise  Moralis;  Vol.  II,  de 

Prssceptis;  Vol.  II,  de  Sacramentis.    CBniponte:  Fel.  Ranch,  1904. 

A  new  edition  of  Father  Nolden 's  Summa  Theologia  Moralis  has 
lately  come  from  the  press.  The  fact  that  this  is  the  fourth  edition 
of  the  volumes  "De  Principiis  and  de  Prseceptis"  and  the  fifth  of 
"De  Sacramentis"  attests  the  popularity  of  the  work.  The  general 
division  into  which  the  author  has  thrown  his  Summa  is  a  logical  one 
and  will  help  to  make  it  more  serviceable  for  practical  use.  Father 
Nolden 's  style  is  clear  and  simple,  and  his  latin  in  marked  contrast  to 
Fr.  Lehmkuhl's  can  be  read  with  ease. 

But  while  a  useful  compendium  Fr.  Nolden 's  work  can  hardly 
lay  claim  to  be  a  true  summa  of  moral  theology.  For  like  so  many 
manuals  of  our  day  it  is  lacking  in  just  those  elements  which  are 
necessary  in  anything  like  a  full  and  adequate  work  on  this  science. 
Like  them  it  gives  comparatively  scant  treatment  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  morality  while  enlarging  upon  rules  and  methods  of 
application.  Thus  the  author's  first  volume  "De  Principiis"  is  by 
far  the  smallest  one,  while  it  should  be,  we  venture  to  say,  if  not 
larger  than  the  others  at  least  as  large.    For  in  it  are  the  tracts  "De 
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Ultimo  Fine,  de  Aetibus  Humanis,  de  Cooscientia,  de  Yirtatdbas," 
tracts  which  set  forth  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian 
life.  A  more  extended  discussion  of  the  matter  that  would  come 
within  the  range  of  this  volume— of  the  "virtues,"  of  the  passions 
and  of  habits,  we  judge  to  be  absolutely  necessary  even  in  works  that 
ambition  to  be  only  of  the  general  scope  of  Fr.  Noldin.  Then  again 
the  treatise  on  sin,  we  think,  has  taken  on  too  much  the  restricted 
character  of  casuistry.  This  may  be  sufficient  for  the  confessional; 
but  more  than  this  is  required  if  moral  theology  is  to  hold  its  right 
place  among  the  moral  sciences.^  It  is  because  of  the  absence  in  the 
late  works  on  morals  of  its  speculative  side  of  the  failure  to  present 
what  may  be  called  its  essential  and  dogmatic  phase  that  moral 
theology  has  come  to  be  reckoned  as  being  but  a  mass  of  jejune  rules 
and  prohibitions  uninformed  with  the  vitalizing  principles  of  a  true 
and  high  science.  Such  was  not  the  moral  theology  of  St.  Thomas 
and  Suarez,  as  seen  in  the  De  Legibus  of  the  one  and  the  Secunda 
Secundffi  of  the  other.  It  were  well  for  the  character  and  repute  of 
this  branch  of  theology  if  the  ideals  presented  by  these  works  were 
kept  more  in  mind. 

John  Webstkb  Melody. 


The  Life  of  St.  Teresa  of  Jesus  written  by  herself  and  translated 
from  the  Spanish  by  David  Lewis.  Third  edition,  enlarged;  with 
additional  notes  and  an  introduction  by  Bev.  Fr.  Benedict  Zim- 
merman, O.C.D.  London:  Thomas  Baker,  1904.  Pp.  zliii-489. 
Price  8/  net 

The  autobiography  of  the  foundress  of  the  reformed  Carmelites 
is  too  well  known  to  need  comment  or  recommendation,  except  with 
r^ard  to  the  care  exercised  by  the  translator,  the  editor,  and  the 
publisher;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  volume  before  us,  at  this  moment, 
we  are  happily  able  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  way  in  which 
all  three  of  these  have  done  their  work.  We  have  in  the  present  book 
a  piece  of  spiritual  literature,  of  enduring  value  both  to  the  hagiol- 
ogist  and  to  the  pious  reader,  rendered  into  irreproachable  English 
and  printed  in  a  manner  to  delight  the  most  fastidious.  It  is  ques- 
tionable if  in  any  language,  there  exists  a  more  generally  acceptable 
version  of  the  Saint's  life.  As  originally  edited  by  David  Lewis, 
this  publication  attained  the  high  standard  of  all  the  work  done  by 
the  distinguished  translator  of  the  writings  of  St.  John  of  the  Gross. 
In  the  present  edition,  except  for  the  regrettable  (Hnission  of  the 

*  See  "  Moral  Theology  at  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Oentiuy,"  Very  Ser. 
Thos.  Bouquillon  in  CiLTifouo  Univebsitt  Bullbtis,  April,  1890. 
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first  editor's  marginal  notes,  we  hare  a  reproduction  of  the  first,  with 
an  addition  of  no  mean  value  in  the  shape  of  a  long  preface  from  the 
pen  of  Father  Zimmerman. 

St  Teresa's  account  of  her  own  spiritual  life  is  not  what  one 
would  call  light  reading;  her  pages  reellj  require  considerable  care- 
ful study  in  order  that  their  lessons  may  be  brought  home  to  the 
mind.  They  are  not  of  an  order  to  attract  the  frivolous  or  the 
shallow;  and  they  do  introduce  one  to  some  of  the  deepest  problems 
of  mystical  theology.  But  the  people  who  can  learn  from  these  con- 
fessions are  no  small  number.  Recent  times  have  witnessed  something 
Uke  a  general  spread  of  interest  in  the  phenomena  of  the  spiiitoal 
geniuses  who  are  called  "saints"  in  the  Church;  few  such  geniuses 
have  been  the  subject  of  more  careful  attention  than  the  great  Spanish 
mystic  whose  life  we  are  at  present  considering.  It  is  a  pleasant 
thing  therefore,  to  find  that  the  book,  which  is  of  all  books  the  most 
reliable  and  illuminating  for  the  muiifesting  of  her  characteristics, 
has  been  placed  within  reach  of  the  English  reader  in  a  form  so  satiB- 
factory  that  few  critics  will  discover  defects  worth  mentioning. 

Joseph  McSobijET. 


Life  and  Life-work  of  Mother  Theodore  Guirin,  Foundress  of  the 
Sisters  of  Providence  at  St.-Idary-of-the-Woods,  Vigo  County, 
Indiana.  By  a  member  of  the  same  Congregation.  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago:  Benziger  Brothers,  1904.  Pp.  500. 
Cardinal  Qibbons,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Life  of  Mother  Gu^rin, 
reminds  the  reader  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  Catholics  of 
America  owe  to  the  Religious  women  who  have  played  so  large  a 
part  in  the  pioneer  work  of  building  up  the  Church  in  this  new  world 
of  ours.  Prominent  among  those  who  possess  such  a  claim  on  us  is 
the  subject  of  the  present  biography.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
diocese  of  Yincennes,  this  valiant  woman,  strong,  prudent,  praotieal, 
energetic,  a  leader,  an  educator  of  no  ordinary  merit,  and  a  nun  given 
over  heart  and  soul  to  the  cause  of  religion,  proved  herself  to  be 
a  providential  instrument  for  the  carrying  on  of  Gk>d'B  work  in  a 
place  and  under  circumstances  which  would  have  rendered  many  a 
willing  laborer  helpless.  The  volume  which  tells  the  story  of  her 
characteristics,  her  trials,  and  her  successes  will  be  of  interest  and 
profit  to  many  souls  more  or  less  familiar  with  duties  and  obstacles  of 
the  same  sort  as  those  by  which  this  remarkable  woman  achieved  her 
mission. 

Joseph  McSobley. 
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L'Abb^  Eusibe  Rcnaudot,  Essai  snr  sa  vie,  et  sar  son  oeuvre  lit- 
urgique,  par  Antoine  Villien.  Paris:  Lecoffre,  1904.  8°,  pp.  288, 
It  is  not  nsually  known  to  what  an  extent  the  best  modem  studies 
on  the  history  of  the  liturgy  are  based  on  the  toilsome  labors  of  seven- 
teenth century  writers.  The  liturgies  of  the  East,  in  particular,  were 
first  thoroughly  examined,  read  in  the  original,  and  then  translated 
and  published  by  Benaudot  in  his  famous  Collection  of  the  Oriental 
Liturgies  (Paris,  1715-1716,  2  vols.).  As  is  well  known,  his  transla^ 
tion  of  the  sacramental  rituals  of  the  Orientals  was  publidied  by 
Denzinger  (1863-1864).  We  owe  him  also,  in  very  great  measure, 
the  "Perpetuity  de  la  Poi"  originally  planned  and  partly  executed 
by  Amauld,  but  completed  and  defended  by  Benaudot,  to  so  great 
an  extent  that  it  usually  goes  by  his  name.  This  work  was  compiled 
in  defence  of  the  Oriental  belief  in  the  Real  Presence  and  the 
Transubstantiation,  as  was  his  edition  of  the  Eucharist-homilies  of 
Gennadius,  Nectarius,  Meletius,  and  other  ancient  Greek  patriarchs 
(1709).  His  narrative  of  the  Jacobite  patriarchs  of  Alexandria 
(1713)  is  yet  a  valuable  source  for  the  history  of  Monophysitism,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  use  made  of  it  by  Dr.  Neale  in  his  History  of  the 
Church  of  Alexandria.  Renaudot  also  edited  some  medieval  Moslem 
travels  in  India  and  China  (1718),  and  wrote  a  critical  refutation  of 
a  multitude  of  false  statements  in  the  Dictionnaire  of  Bayle  (1697). 
His  name  is  forever  a  shining  one  in  the  historiography  of  Oriental 
liturgy.  Tireless,  critical,  deeply  reverent  of  the  past,  he  had  a 
large  share  of  ecclesiastical  credit  and  influence.  His  grandfather 
and  father  were  the  creators  of  modem  French  journalism  and  be- 
longed to  the  distinguished  coterie  of  men  who  held  with  Port-Royal 
and  the  Jansenists.  Renaudot  was  a  strong  Gallican  and  an  anti- 
Jesuit  in  the  stirring  period  that  centres  about  the  year  1700,  and 
that  was  so  productive  of  feelings  and  pa^ions  whose  final  outcome 
was  the  French  Revolution.  As  owner  of  the  Oazette  de  Fmnce, 
he  was  also  a  politician  and  had  a  rdle  of  importance  after  the  arrival 
of  James  II  in  France  and  the  establishment  of  his  court  at  St. 
Germain.  This  story  of  his  life  emphasizes  the  scholarly  labors  of 
French  ecclesiastics  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  in  defence  of  the 
ancient  faith;  Renaudot  was  in  touch  with  most  of  these  savants, 
whom  the  work  of  the  Abb€  Villien  brings  before  us  in  number^,  and 
with  much  vividness  of  presentation.  All  theologians  will  welcome 
the  pages  (171-267)  on  the  condition  of  liturgical  studies  before 
Renaudot  and  the  advance  accomplished  by  him,  as  well  as  the  de- 
scription of  his  principal  theories  and  ideas  concerning  the  growth, 
content  and  spirit  of  the  oldest  liturgies. 

Thomas  J.  Shahan. 
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La  Salnte  Vlerge*  par  Bene-Marie  de  la  Broise  (Les  Saints). 

Paris:  Lecoflfre,  1904.    8°,  pp.  247. 
Saint  Paulln  de  Nole,  Eveque  d«  Nole  (353-431),  par  AndrS 

Baudrillart.    Ibid.,  1905.    8°,  pp.  190. 
Si.  Lion  IX  (iooa-1054),  par  I'abb^  Eug^e  Martin.   Ibid.,  1904. 

8%  pp.  208. 

Les  Seize  Carmelites  de  Compiegne,  par  Victor  Pierre.  Ibid., 

1905.    8°,  pp.  188. 
Le  Blenheureux  Curi  D'Ars  (1786-1859),  par  Joseph  Yianey. 

Ibid.,  1905.    8%  pp.  200. 

The  hagiographical  collection  of  "Les  Saints"  has  swollen  to 
stately  proportions.  The  volnmes  before  ns  are  all  in  keeping  with 
the  principles  and  traditions  established  at  the  beginning— sufficiency 
and  conciseness  of  historical  informaticm,  brevity  of  narrative, 
sobriety  and  timeliness  of  bibliographical  refermce,  spirit  of  rever- 
ence and  critical  fair-mindedness,  Fr.  de  la  Broise  writes  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  draws  his  material  from  the  improved  sources 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  from  ancient  ecclesiastical  tradition,  also 
from  the  consensus  of  theologians  and  the  intimate  spiritual  experi- 
ence of  the  Saints.  His  volume  is  worthy  of  a  careful  meditative 
perusal.  Fr.  Baudrillart  unfolds  a  chapter  of  fourth-century 
ecclesiastical  life  in  a  remote  town  of  Central  Italy.  Paulinus  of 
Nola,  a  Oallo-Boman  grandee  of  the  first  order,  is  exhibited  to  our 
view  in  a  very  pleasing  and  instructive  manner.  Nobleman,  con- 
vert, ascetic,  gentleman,  writer,  art-critic,  bishop  and  saint— there 
is  scarcely  a  phase  of  tiie  contemporary  Christianity  which  his  life 
and  writings  and  relations  do  not  illustrate.  He  fits  in  well  between 
Jerome  and  Ambrose,  Damasus  and  Angnstine;  we  could  ill-afford 
to  lose  the  side-lights  that  his  correspondence  and  his  poems  throw 
upon  the  inner  life  of  the  new  religion  in  the  first  century  of  its 
triumphal  progress  through  the  Mediterranean  world.  The  AbbI 
Martin,  well  known  for  his  scholarly  works  on  the  local  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Alsace,  keeps  up  the  reputation  of  Alsatian  Catholics  for 
historiographical  services,  by  a  very  good  but  strongly  condensed  life 
of  the  great  Alsatian  noble  and  bishop,  Bruno  of  Toul,  who  became 
pope  under  the  name  of  Leo  IX,  and  is  venerated  as  a  saint.  Leo 
IX  is  a  product  of  the  Cluny  politico-ecclesiastical  spirit  and  a  near 
forerunner  of  the  indomitable  men  who  in  the  next  hundred  years 
were  to  wage  a  war  of  life  or  death  for  ecclesiastical  liberty  and  the 
distinction  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers.  The  touching  nar- 
rative of  the  sixteen  holy  Carmelite  niuis  who  died  for  the  Catholic 
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faith  in  the  French  Revolution,  at  Compiigne  (July  17,  1794),  will 
be  new  to  many  readers,  at  least  in  the  miniite  details  that  axe  here 
set  forth  by  M.  Victor  Pierre.  Finally,  the  well-known  history  of 
the  Crui  d'Ars,  who  is  almost  of  yesterday,  is  told  with  sympathy 
and  admiration  by  his  near  relative  M.  Joseph  Vianey,  a  ciromnstanoe 
that,  in  this  case,  adds  a  peculiar  value  to  the  life  of  a  holy  priest 
who  was  distinctly  of  the  people,  and  whose  days  were  passed  in  the 
humble  but  heavenly  service  of  mankind  as  a  rural  parish  priest 
His  beatification  (Jan.  8,  1905)  by  the  first  parish  priest  who  has 
risen  to  the  papal  throne  in  many  a  long  day  is  an  event  so  close  to 
the  memory  of  all  as  to  call  for  no  special  comment.  Every  com- 
munity, college  and  academy,  not  to  speak  of  cultured  Catholic 
families,  should  subscribe  to  the  entire  collection  of  "Les  Saints"; 
they  are  a  new  gallery  of  portraits  of  the  saints  that  complete  Butler, 
while  they  do  not  pretend  to  relegate  to  obscurity  that  calm  and 
judicious  historian  of  the  chosen  souls  of  Catholicism. 

Thomas  J.  Shahan. 


Les  Sources  de  L'HIstolrc  de  France,  des  Origines  aux  Gnerres 
d'ltalie,  Y.  Les  Yalois,  Louis  XI  et  Charles  Yin  (1461-1494). 
Paris:  Picard,  1905.    8",  pp.  dmvii  -f  192. 

We  have  always  noticed  with  extreme  satisfaction  the  appearanee 
of  the  "fascicules"  of  "The  Sources  of  French  History"  begun  and 
executed  in  its  first  part  by  M.  Augusts  Molinier,  professor  in  the 
Eoole  des  Chartes.  The  present  (fifth)  fascicule  brings  to  completion 
the  first  part  or  section  of  this  epoch-making  work.  In  5,651  numbers 
or  paragraphs  this  distinguished  master  of  historical  teaching  has 
described  scientifically  as  many  historical  writings  dealing  witii  the 
history  of  French  territory  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  year  1494. 
As  we  have  more  than  once  explained  the  great  usefulness  of  this 
bibliographical  manual,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  do  more  than 
indicate  its  completion.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  author  should  have  passed  away  while  the  last  pages  of  his  work 
were  going  through  the  press;  he  did  not  live  to  reap  the  reward  of 
praise  and  congratulation  t^at  he  well  deserved.  Every  student 
of  history  will  appreciate  the  admirable  general  introduction 
(I-CLXXXYII)  in  which  the  author  describes  with  the  authority 
of  a  master  the  characteristics  of  medieval  historiography.  France 
need  no  longer  envy  Germany  her  Wattenbach  and  her  Lorenz. 

Thomas  J.  Shahan. 
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The  Gospel  Applied  To  Our) Times.  A  Sermon  for  every  Sunday 
in  the  year.  By  Rev.  D.  S.  Phelan.  St  Louis,  Mo. :  B.  Herdee, 
1904.    8",  pp.  473. 

Without  flattery  this  is  a  volume  of  excellent  sermons.  The  doc- 
trine is  timely,  well-chosen,  correct  and  sufSeient.  The  diction  is 
pithy  and  vivid,  marked  also  by  a  certain  fresh  candor  and  boldness 
that  are  here  in  their  place.  The  tone  that  pervades  the  collection 
is  one  of  moral  earnestness  and  responsibility.  The  sermons  are  all 
short,  "preachable"  within  the  space  of  thirty  minutes,  and  deal 
with  subjects  of  every-day  and  primary  importance.  There  is  very 
little  useless  repetition,  and  almost  no  useless  ornament.  Father 
Phelan  himself  gives  the  key-note  of  his  preaching  when  he  calls 
his  book  an  application  to  our  daily  lives  of  the  Goq>el  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  speaks  at  all  times  like  one  who  has  a  message  to  deliver 
in  the  name  of  another,  and  that  other  is  the  Saviour  of  Mankind. 

The  introductory  remarks  of  Father  Phelan  are  conceived  in  his 
characteristic  vein  of  honest  and  fearless  bluntness.  When  he  says 
that  his  long  experience  as  a  writer  of  editorials  in  a  prominent 
Catholic  newspaper  has  made  him  strong  in  the  qualities  of  "con- 
secutive thought  and  orderly  arrangement,"  he  is  uttering  no  boast 
All  the  world  knows  that  the  editor  of  the  "Western  Watchman" 
is  master  of  many  literary  gifts,  among  which  none  are  more  regularly 
in  evidence  than  his  plain  directness  of  utterance  and  his  logical 
habit  of  mind.  The  thoughts,  counsel  and  speech  of  such  8  man 
are  of  course  at  all  times  valuable.  Woe  to  the  cause  that  neglects  the 
varied  wisdom  of  experience  and  tlie  distribution  of  gifts  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  made  I  We  might  object  to  the  statement  that  "(mly 
parish  priests  know  the  secret  of  preaching  effectively."  On  reflec- 
tion, these  words  must  suffer  exceptions  and  modifications  that  will 
at  once  commend  themselves  to  the  author,  and  are  no  doubt  im- 
plicitly accepted  by  him.  Nor  do  we  think  that  the  old  sermon- 
books  are  yet  utterly  out  of  touch  with  the  great  modem  lines  of 
thought  and  action.  This  is  scarcely  the  place  to  enter  more  deeply 
on  these  considerations.  Would  that  we  had  a  noble  "History  of 
Preaching"  written  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  in  which  all  such 
questions  would  be  discussed,  calmly  and  philosophically,  with  the 
pages  of  our  long  history  open  to  the  writer,  and  all  the  gifts  of  the 
historical  investigator  assured  to  him  in  their  plenitude  I  In  the 
meantime  every  priest  should  possess  a  copy  of  Father  Phelan 's  ser- 
mons, and  not  only  every  priest,  but  every  Catholic  institution,  and 
even  every  Catholic  family.    They  represent  Jesus  Christ,  and  as 
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Buch  have  an  apostolic  mission,  to  which  corresponds  the  duty  of 
reading  and  meditating  the  truths  they  set  forth. 

Thoicas  J.  Shahan. 


The  Christian  Gentlewoman  and  the  Social  Apostolatc.  By 

Katherine  E.  Cionway.  Boston:  Thomas  J.  Flynn  and  Co.,  1904. 
16%  pp.  98. 

For  this  timely  little  book,  we  are  all,  both  men  and  women,  the 
debtors  of  Miss  Conway.  Unconscionsly,  but  also  to  a  great  extent, 
the  woman  of  the  United  States  has  been  losing  some  of  the  lovely 
traits  that  once  characterized  her.  An  unintelligent  mania  of  imitar 
tion,  and  an  irreligious  materialistic  atmosphere,  are  largely  re^on- 
sible  for  the  loss  of  qualities  and  the  decay  of  sentiments  that  once 
placed  woman  on  a  peculiarly  high  and  sacrosanct  level,  idealized  her 
in  a  sense  at  once  true  and  Christian,  and  counterbalanced  her  polit- 
ical and  juridical  inferiority  by  a  chivalrous  homage  and  defence  that 
only  Christianity  could  suggest  and  sustain.  The  four  chapters  of 
this  work  are  entitled :  The  Christian  Woman  and  the  Social  Aposto- 
latc, Being  Broad-Minded,  The  Novel-Habit,  The  Uses  of  Pro^rity. 
Those  who  know  with  what  fulness  of  literary  experience,  gentle 
but  pointed  wit,  good  taste  and  moderation.  Miss  Conway  approaches 
her  subject,  will  not  be  astonished  to  learn  that  they  are  all  largely 
in  evidence  on  every  page  of  this  admirable  little  book.  There  is 
scarcely  a  public  relationship  of  wmnan  that  is  not  touched  on,  from 
a  point  of  view  at  once  Christian,  Catholic,  and  supremely  sensible. 
Every  woman  should  make  this  book  a  "livre  de  chevet,"  and  not 
only  this  one,  but  the  entire  "Family  Sitting-Boom  Series."  The 
others  are  entitled:  A  Lady  and  Her  Letters,  Making  Friends  and 
Keeping  Them,  Questions  of  Honor  and  the  Christian  Life,  Bettering 
Ourselves.  They  are  at  once  tasty  in  form  and  cheap  in  price.  Why 
should  not  such  lovely  and  useful  works  be  scattered  through  the 
land  as  prizes  on  the  occasion  of  academic  graduation  exercises  in 
parochial  schools  and  convents!  They  might  well  replace  inferior 
and  colorless  material  for  which  much  money  is  spent  to  little  avail. 

Thomas  J.  Shahan. 


Studies  In  Biblical  Law.  By  Harold  M.  Wiener.    London:  David 
Nutt,  1904.    Pp.  ix  -f  128. 

These  studies  contain  some  good  remarks,  e.  g.,  that  parts  of  the 
Mosaic  l^islation  are  not  "jural"  laws,  but  exhortations  to  the 
people.    M.  Wiener  is  profoundly  attached  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers 
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and  never  nses  the  name  of  JehoTah.  He  hates  the  critics  and  speaks 
very  "frankly"  of  them.  In  his  opinion  critics  should  be  lawyers. 
Many  critics  are  in  fact  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  fundamental 
principles  and  history  of  ancient  legislation;  but  M.  Wiener  seems 
to  forget  that  lawyers  when  dealing  with  Old  Testament  topics,  should 
also  be  critics. 

H.  P0BL8. 


Questions  De  Principes  eoncemant  TEx^g^se  Catholique  oontem- 
poraine.  Par  le  R.  P.  P.  B.  Lacome,  O.P.  Paris:  Bureaux  de 
la  Revue  Thomiste,  1904,    Pp.  207. 

This  book  is  one  of  those  which  should  be  read  by  every  one  who 
teaches  either  dogmatic  theology  or  biblical  exegesis.  He  will  find 
mvlta  and  multum. 

In  the  opinion  of  Father  Lacome  a  modem  theologian  must  be  a 
philosopher  and  a  critic  at  the  same  time.  His  philosophical  prin- 
ciples are  those  of  St.  Thomas.  There  are  none  better.  But  in  this 
work  the  principles  of  the  Angelic  Doctor  are  reduced  to  a  living  sci- 
ence: the  author's  theology  has  grown  in  the  new  atmosphere  of  the 
modem  world. 

Father  Lacome  is  strongly  opposed  to  some  quasi-historical  theories, 
which  are  founded  on  false  philosophical  systems.  As  a  whole  we 
perfectly  agree  with  him.  In  questions  of  fact,  however,  one  might 
be  justified  in  thinking  that  his  description  of  the  present  conditions 
of  affairs  is  too  dark,  especially  if  applied  to  the  Catholic  world  at 
large.  The  author  himself  can  hardly  expect  that  all  Catholic 
scholars  will  approve  of  his  panegyric  on  the  genius  of  the  Latin 
races.  Among  Anglo-Saxons  and  Oermans  Father  Lacome  discovers 
"dana  le  vieux  fond  de  la  race"  something  which  is  an  obstacle  to 
"le  g^nie  catholique."  Our  answer  is  a  prayer  for  France  and  a 
smile  for  the  author. 

However,  every  reader  of  the  book  will  agree  that  it  is  the  work 
of  a  scholar.  It  does  not  belong  to  that  class  of  theological  writings 
which  critics  pass  by  without  notice,  because  their  authors  did  not 
keep  abreast  of  modem  science. 

The  book  has  no  index.  We  do  not  know  whether  such  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  writer's  antipathy  to  German  scholarship  or  not;  bat 
even  French  readers  would  like  to  find  him  in  this  regard  a  little 
more  German. 

The  first  chapter  treats  of  Theology  and  Exegesis,  Here  Kant 
is  contrasted  with  Aristotle.  As  regards  the  distinction  between 
history  and  theology,  our  attention  is  called  to  the  impossibility  of 
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"le  donte  m^thodiqne,"  and  we  are  shown  why  ezegetes  need  the 
"theological  spirit." 

In  the  second  ehi4>ter  the  antlior  examines:  "The  object  of  his- 
tory. The  causes.  The  historical  fact"  His  readers  wiU  be  especially 
interested  in  his  ronarks  on  "the  literary  character  of  the  discourses 
of  JesDS  in  the  Gospel  of  St  John"  (pp.  72  ff.),  "the  divinity  of 
Christ  in  the  Synoptics"  (87  ft)  and  "the  historical  method" 
(81  flf.). 

After  this  he  shows  ns  that  theories  are  merely  instroments  for 
the  discovery  of  trath.  He  warns  ns  against  identifying  them  with 
real  science. 

The  fourth  chapter,  in  which  he  treats  of  "Tradition,"  is  the 
most  interesting  of  alL  "La  tradition  est  appelde  k  nous  foumir 
deux  choses:  les  3&nents  mat^riels  qui  manquent  k  la  constitution 
des  thtories,  1'  esprit  dans  lequel  doit  se  faire  leur  ehoix,  leur  ass^- 
blage,  leur  emploi"  (139).  The  author  shows  the  absolute  impossi- 
bility of  writing  a  scientific  history  without  frequently  using  the 
"tradition"  (150-169).  We  believe  that  the  written  documents  con- 
ceal more  "life"  than  Father  Lacome  seems  to  admit;  but  this  whole 
chapter  deserves  to  be  carefnUy  studied. 

Finally,  in  his  last  chapter,  on  "The  future  of  Biblical  Exegesis 
in  the  Catholic  Church,"  the  learned  Dominican  points  out  the  course 
which,  in  his  opinion,  Catholic  exegetes  ought  to  follow  in  the  future. 
He  shows  the  weak  spots  in  the  methods  of  our  opponents,  but  no  one 
is  more  convinced  than  he  that  we  have  to  make  our  own  of  what  we 
find  in  their  works:  "une  m^thode  historique"  and  several  "r^sultats 
acquis  par  cette  m6thode"  (p.  204). 

The  author  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  when  says:  "On  ne  saura 
jamais  ce  que  perd  I'Eglise  par  la  diminution  de  son  autorit6  intel- 
lectuelle.  C'est  k  cette  autorit6  qu'eUe  a  du  dans  le  pass^  ses  succte. 
L'Eglise  dn  Christ  a  renonc6  des  le  d^but  It  toutes  les  puissances 
de  oe  monde,  sauf  k  la  puissance  de  Tesprit"  (p.  202).  The  author 
appeals  to  the  Fathers  and  medieval  Scholastics.  "Depuis,  au  con- 
traire,  elle  a  recul4  et  perdu  du  terrain,  k  mesune  que  baissait  son 
autorit^  doctrinale."  "En  ces  si^es  de  fi^vre  intellectuelle,  d'idolar 
trie  de  la  science,  elle  seule  r6gne,  et  celui-la  gouveme  le  monde  qui 
commande  au  nom  de  la  science  (ibid.). 

We  cordially  recommend  this  book  not  only  to  those  who  ace  in- 
terested in  biblical  studies,  but  also  to  those  Catholics  who  do  not 
seem  to  realize  the  need  of  a  Catholic  Univernty  in  America. 

H.  POELS. 
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Ber.  William  C.  Cnrrie  of  St  Patrick's  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
died  December  20,  1904.  He  was  a  student  of  the  Universily  daring 
the  scholastic  year  1890-91.  From  this  time  nntil  his  last  illness 
Father  Carrie  was  engaged  in  parochial  work  and  in  this  field  of  labor 
well  falfllled  the  promise  of  his  student  dajrs.  His  life  was  marked 
b7  a  manifest  love  for  his  priestly  duties  and  a  generosity  of  spirit 
that  reckoned  no  sacrifice  too  great  in  their  behalf.  His  simplicity  of 
soul  and  genial,  sanguine  temperament  bore  him  up  uncomplaining 
under  the  "burden  of  the  day  and  the  heats."  At  his  death  few 
xanked  higher  in  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  brother  priests  and  to 
be  rerered  as  he  was  revered  by  those  who  lived  and  worked  with 
him  is  the  sure  proof  of  true  wortL  The  memory  of  this  life  of  one 
of  the  first  of  those  who  have  gone  out  from  her  halls,  the  University 
will  alwi^  keep  sacred,  and  for  his  unflagging  interest  in  her  affairs 
she  will  ever  be  grateful.   May  he  rest  in  peace. 
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Award  from  fhe  Carnegie  Instltate.  —Dr.  Albert  F.  Zahm  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Gamete  Institute  an  award  of  one  thousand  dollars 
for  fhe  current  year  to  continue  his  experimental  researches  in  aero- 
dynamics. 

Feast  of  the  Conyersion  oi  St.  Paul.— The  patronal  feast  of  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  was  celebrated  on  January  25.    The  High  Mass  • 
was  sung  by  the  Very  Rev.  T.  J.  Shahan,  D.D.,  and  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Very  Rev.  C.  P.  Qrannan,  DJ). 

Feast  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.— The  patronal  feast  of  the  Faculty 
of  Philosophy  was  celebrated  on  Tuesday,  March  7.  The  High  Mass 
was  sung  by  his  Excellency  Most  Bev.  Diomede  Falconio,  Apostolic 
Delegate  to  the  United  States.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Very 
Eev.  B.  A.  Pace,  D.D.,  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy. 

Annual  Retreat  for  Students.- The  annual  retreat  for  the  students 
was  given  March  8-12  by  the  Very  Eev.  D.  J.  Kennedy,  O.P.,  S.T.M., 
Prior  of  St.  Joseph's  House  of  Studies,  Somerset,  Ohio. 

Finances  (tf  the  University.— The  Financial  Committee  of  the  Uni- 
versity have  invested  since  October,  1904,  the  sum  of  $100,000. 

During  the  month  of  January  a  bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  Patrick 
CaroU,  Albany,  N.  T.,  amounting  to  $480.67  was  received  by  the 
University. 

The  second  annual  collection  for  the  University  promises  to  be 
even  more  successful  than  the  first.  The  returns  from  forty-five 
dioceses  up  to  February  20  amounts  to  $80,000,  an  increase  of  $18,000 
over  the  sums  received  from  the  same  dioceses  last  year. 

A  movement  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus  at 
the  suggestion  of  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons  to  raise  additional 
funds  for  the  University. 

The  Exhibit  of  Catholic  Philanthroplcal  Work  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  has  been  acquired  by  the  University. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association.— The  eleventh  annual 
meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America  was  held  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  hotel  in  Philadelphia  on 
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Pebrnary  23, 1905,  the  President,  Rev.  Wm,  J.  Higgins,  being  in  the 
chair.  In  a  few  gracious  words  the  President  welcomed  tiie  members 
of  the  association  to  Philadelphia  in  the  name  of  the  alnmni  of  that 
diy. 

The  minntes  of  the  previons  meeting  were  read  and  adopted.  The 
treasorer's  report  showed  a  balance  on  hand  of  $134.35.  The  his- 
torian, Kev.  Father  Dufi^,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  literary 
work  that  had  already  been  done  by  a  number  of  the  alumni  and  told 
of  the  distinction  achieved  by  several  of  the  members  in  various 
spheres  of  activity.  He  regretfully  recorded  the  deaths  of  Rev.  Thos. 
C.  McGk)lrick  and  John  T.  Stinson  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston,  hon- 
ored members  of  this  association,  who  had  passed  away  during  the 
previous  year. 

Dr.  Eerby  made  a  report  from  which  it  appeared  that  $1,200  had 
been  i>aid  over  to  the  Rector  of  the  University  for  the  Bouquillon 
Library.  It  was  voted  that  Dr.  Kerby  be  instructed  to  issue  a  circular 
letter  to  the  alumni  calling  attention  again  to  the  Bouquillon  Library 
Fund,  and  requesting  subscriptions.  It  was  further  voted  that  such 
a  letter  be  issued  every  six  months  until  the  three  years'  time  orig- 
inally agreed  upon  for  the  receiving  of  subscriptions  shall  have  ex- 
pired. 

The  committee  appointed  last  year  to  draw  up  a  new  constitution 
made  its  report  through  Rev.  Dr.  Maguire.  After  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  accepted  and  the  committee  itself  dischai^^ed  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  proposed  constitution  followed.  With  some  few 
amendments  the  constitution  submitted  by  the  committee  was  accepted, 
and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  have  the  instrument,  as  amended, 
printed  and  sent  to  every  member  of  the  association. 

Rev.  Dr.  Kerby  announced  to  the  meeting  the  determination  of 
the  trustees  to  open  an  undergraduate  department  at  the  University 
the  beginning  of  the  next  scholastic  year.  He  bespoke  the  lively  in- 
terest of  the  association  for  the  new  department  and  the  support  that 
must  follow  such  interest.  Rev.  Father  Dufi^  introduced  resolutions 
expressive  of  sympathy  for  the  University  in  its  late  financial  straits, 
from  which  happily  it  was  emerging,  and  of  loyalty  to  and  approval 
of  its  prospective  departure  in  inaugurating  a  department  for  under- 
graduate students.  On  motion  of  Father  McSorley  the  secretary  was 
instructed  to  request  the  faculties  of  the  University  to  forward  such 
information  and  advice  to  the  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  as 
would  enable  the  latter  to  cooperate  the  more  effectively  with  the 
University  in  making  the  proposed  undergraduate  department  a 
success. 
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It  was  decided  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  should  be 
held  in  Albany,  N.  T. 

The  following  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  President, 
Rev.  E.  A.  O'Connor;  First  Vice-President,  Rev.  J.  T.  Driscoll; 
Second  "Vice-President,  Rev.  J.  J.  Lynch;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Rev. 
J.  W.  Melody,  D.D. ;  Historian,  Rev.  F.  0.  Duffy.  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Revs.  J.  W.  McDermott,  P.  H.  MeClean,  Messrs.  F.  Quilfoile, 
Wm.  Kennedy,  F.  Qarvan.  Membership  Committee,  Revs.  McSorley, 
Wiest,  Martin,  Kerby,  Fitzgerald  and  O'Neill. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  had  been  voted  to  the  alumni  of  Philadel- 
phia for  their  cordial  hospitality  shown  on  the  occasion  of  the  eleventh 
annual  reunion,  the  meeting,  on  motion,  adjourned. 

At  the  banquet  which  followed  the  business  session  of  the  Alumni 
his  Excellency  the  Apostolic  Delegate  responded  to  the  toast  "Our 
Holy  Father,"  the  Right  Rev.  Rector  to  that  of  "The  University," 
and  Very  Rev.  P.  J.  Garvey,  Rector  of  St.  Charles  Seminary,  Over- 
brook,  Pa.,  to  that  of  "Our  Philadelphia  Hosts."  His  Grace  Arch- 
bishop Keane  of  Dubuque,  former  Rector  of  the  University,  who  was 
among  the  guests  of  honor,  was  the  third  speaker.  His  presence  at 
the  banquet  was  a  source  of  the  deepest  gratification  to  the  members 
of  the  Alnmni  Association,  and  his  stirring  and  inspiring  words 
brought  back  memories  of  the  days  when  as  head  of  the  University 
he  gave  himself  so  unsparingly  to  the  work  of  advancing  the  cause  of 
Catholic  higher  education,  not  only  within  the  University  itself  but 
throughout  the  country  at  large,  where  he  pleaded  for  higher  and 
nobler  ideals  of  Catholic  life  and  the  means  of  attaining  them  through 
the  enlargement  and  advancement  of  Catholic  University  education. 
In  his  address  the  Archbishop  referred  to  the  hopes  entertained  twenty 
years  ago  by  the  hierarchy  and  by  his  Holiness  tiie  late  Pope  Leo  XIII 
of  the  good  that  would  be  accomplished  by  the  foundation  of  a  Cath- 
olic University  in  the  United  States,  and  to  the  degree  in  which  these 
hopes  have  since  been  realized.  An  interesting  reminiscence  of  a  con- 
versation about  that  time  with  Leo  XIII  relative  to  the  character  and 
government  of  the  contemplated  Catholic  University  was  related  by 
the  Archbishop  as  follows: 

"This  evening  recalls  to  my  mind  a  conversation  I  had  with  Pope 
Leo  XIII  nearly  nineteen  years  ago.  He  was  then  considering  the 
question  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America.  Ought  it  be  estab- 
lished t  If  so  what  should  be  the  manner  of  its  conduct?  He  made 
up  his  mind  that  this  coimtry  ought  to  have  a  University.  He  asked 
me  what  I  thought  of  its  government.  I  told  him  that  some  persons 
in  this  country  thought  it  ought  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Society  of 
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Jesas.  He  brought  his  clenched  hand  vehemently  down  on  the  table 
at  which  we  sat  and  exclaimed : '  jamais !  I  love  the  Society  of  Jesus— 
in  its  place;  but  a  great  institution  of  the  Church's  learning  in  your 
country  must  be  organized  like  the  Church  itself— hierarchically.'  " 
His  Grace  Archbishop  Byan  made  a  brief  address  at  the  close  of 
the  banquet  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  lesson  every  priest 
should  learn  from  the  humility  of  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  X,  and  the 
reverent  awe  with  which  he  accepted  his  exalted  office. 
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DISCOVERY  OF  THE  BASILICA  OF  SS.  FELIX 
AND  ADAUCTUS  IN  THE  CEMETERY 
OF  COMMODILLA. 

The  most  important  discovery  made  by  the  Commission  of  Sa- 
cred Archaeology  dmdng  the  year  1904  was  the  cemeterial  basilica 
of  SS.  Felix  and  Adauctus  in  the  cemetery  of  Commodilla.*  Lake 
so  many  of  the  ancient  Christian  cemeteries  of  Borne  the  cemetery 
of  Commodilla  derives  its  name  from  a  member  of  the  community 
who  donated  the  property  under  which  it  was  excavated  to  the 
Church  as  a  place  of  interment  for  her  co-religionists.  Professor 
Marucchi  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  cemetery  existed  as  early  as  the 
latter  part  of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century;  as  to 
its  foundress  nothing  is  known  except  her  name.  The  two  martyrs 
in  whose  honor  a  cemeterial  basilica  was  erected,  Felix  and  Adauetos, 
suffered,  according  to  their  legendary  acts,  in  the  persecution  of 
Diocletian;  Merita,  another  martyr  interred  in  this  cemetery,  ac- 
cording to  the  equally  unreliable  documents  relative  to  her  martyr- 
dom, won  her  crown  in  the  persecution  of  Valerian.  The  only 
reliable  information  from  an  ancient  source  that  we  possess  relative 
to  the  former  martyrs  is  that  contained  in  the  metrical  inscription 
erected  in  their  honor  by  Pope  Damasus  (366-384) ;  and  even  this 
tells  us  nothing  more  than  that  a  priest  named  Yerus  was  commis- 
sioned by  Pope  Damasus  to  adorn  the  tomb  of  the  martyrs  Felix  and 
Adauctus,  who,  with  faith  undefiled,  had  confessed  Christ  and  at- 
tained a  heavenly  reward: 

O  semel  atque  iterum  vero  de  nomine  Felix 
Qui  intemerata  Me  contempto  principe  mundi 
Confessus  Christum  c(Ble8t(ia  re)gna  petisti 
0  vera  pretiosa  fides  co(gnosc)ite  fratres 

Qua  ad  coelum  victor  parit(er  proper  )avit  Adauctus 
Presbyter  his  Verus  Da(maso  rect)ore  jubente 
Composuit  tumulum  sanctorum  limina  adomans 

The  basilica  of  SS.  Felix  and  Adauctus  was  erected  as  a  memorial 

'Cf.  NuoTO  Bulletino,  1904,  p.  41  sqq.;  161  sqq.;  and  B6m.  Quart.  Erat 
Heft,  1904,  p.  40  iqq. 
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to  these  martyrs  during  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Siricios  (384-398). 
It  consists  of  a  single  chamber  exeaTated  in  the  tofa,  irregular  in 
form,  and  in  dimensions  twelve  by  four  meters.  The  natural  tufa 
wall  was,  however,  here  and  there  reenforced  by  walls  of  mason-work, 
which  were  elevated,  like  the  walls  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Petronilla, 
above  the  level  of  the  campagna  and  sustained  the  roof.  These  walls 
are  covered  with  stucco  on  which  are  depicted  a  number  of  highly  in- 
teresting paintings,  most  of  which  Wilpert  assigns  to  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. Several  of  these  representations  are  very  well  preserved,  and 
as  the  number  of  cemeterial  frescoes  painted  subsequently  to  the 
capture  of  Rome  by  Alarie  ,(410)  is  not  very  great,  those  recently 
discovered  are  for  this  reason  all  the  more  precious. 

The  first  fresco  that  came  to  light  in  this  cemeterial  basilica  repre- 
sents a  subject  of  which  this  is  the  first  example  discovered  in  the 
catacombs:  the  conferring  of  the  keys  on  St.  Peter.  In  the  center 
our  Lord,  clothed  in  purple,  is  seated  on  the  globe;  His  garments 
consist  of  the  tunica  talaris  ornamented  with  the  broad  davus,  and 
the  pallium.  In  His  left  hand  He  holds  the  codex  of  the  Gospels, 
studded  with  gems;  in  His  right  are  two  keys  which  He  is  in  tiie  act 
of  handing  to  St.  Peter.  The  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  at  His  side, 
reaches  forward  to  receive  with  veiled  hands  the  precious  volume. 
Although  somewhat  injured  the  traditional  type  of  St.  Peter  in 
Christian  art  is  easily  recognized  in  this  representation  of  the 
Apostle.  On  the  other  side  of  our  Lord  is  an  excellent  and  well- 
preserved  picture  of  St.  Paul;  his  hands,  like  those  of  St.  Peter,  are 
enfolded  in  his  pallium,  and  in  them  he  holds  a  package  of  six 
volumes. 

Four  other  saints  are  represented  on  both  sides  of  these,  the 
central  figures,  SS.  Adauctus  and  Merita  on  the  left,  St  Felix  and 
the  Protomartyr  St.  Stephen  on  the  right.  The  picture  of  St 
Stephen  is  especially  weU-preserved,  that  of  St  Felix  is  only  slightly 
injured;  but  on  the  other  side  the  representation  of  St  Adauctus  is 
almost  wholly  destroyed,  and  only  the  upper  portion  of  that  of  St 
Merita  remains.  The  heads  of  all  the  figures  are  encircled  with  the 
nimbus,  and  the  name  of  each  personage,  with  the  exception  of  our 
Lord,  preceded  by  a  cross  and  the  abbreviated  title  SCS.,  is  inscribed 
beside  him.  The  Saints  in  whose  honor  the  basilica  was  erected,  Felix 
and  Adauctus,  hold  their  crowns  in  their  veiled  hands;  the  crown  of 
St.  Felix,  studded  with  gems,  is  excellently  preserved.  St.  Stephen 
and  St  Merita  have  their  hands  outstretched  in  prayer—  Orantes— 
the  former,  as  well  as  St  Felix,  has  the  large  tonsure.  St.  Merita  is 
represented  without  a  veil,  which  shows  that  she  was  a  virgin. 
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The  style  of  this  fresco,  Wilpert  tells  us,  is  " relatively  good"; 
the  colors  employed  by  the  artist  are  exc^ent,  and  the  whole  scene 
produces  a  highly  agreeable  impression  on  the  spectator.  Our  Lord 
is  of  the  youthful  type  familiar  in  the  frescoes  of  the  catacombs;  the 
four  Saints  nearest  to  Him,  all  advancing  eagerly  in  His  direction, 
recall  the  attitude  of  the  Magi  offering  their  gifts  to  the  infant 
Saviour,  a  favorite  subject  of  the  earlier  Christian  artists.  The 
absence  of  the  cross  from  the  nimbiu  of  Christ  is  a  strong  indication 
that  the  fresco  belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
as  the  basilica  was  restored  by  Pope  Jdin  I  (523-526)  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  date  from  his  pontiiicate. 

A  second  fresco  of  this  basilica  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation 
represents  the  blessed  Virgin,  with  the  Child  Jesus,  seated  majest- 
ically on  a  splendid  throne.  Christ  holds  in  His  right  hand  a  sealed 
roll;  Mary  is  clad  in  purple,  with  red  shoes,  and  her  head  is  covered 
with  her  cloak  (palla).  A  white  band  projects  from  under  the  cloak 
on  her  forehead  and  in  her  left  hand  she  holds  the  usual  mappa. 
St  Felix  and  St.  Adauctns  stand  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  throne; 
the  former  is  aged,  resembling  somewhat  the  type  of  St  Peter,  and 
wears  a  full  beard;  the  latter  is  youthful  in  appearance.  Both 
Saints  have  the  large  tonsure,  which  proves  that  Adauctus  as  well  as 
Felix,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century,  was  regarded  as  having 
belonged  to  the  ranks  of  the  clergy.  In  front  of  St.  Adauctus  is 
a  lady,  robed  in  purple  like  the  blessed  Virgin;  in  her  hands,  cov- 
ered with  a  cloth,  she  holds  a  partially  unfolded  volume.  Fn>m  an 
inscription  beneatii  the  fresco  we  learn  that  this  lady  was  a  matron 
named  Turtura  who  was  granted  the  rare  privilege  of  being  buried 
near  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs,  that  she  was  widowed  at  the  age  of 
24,  that  this  painting  was  placed  above  her  tomb  by  her  only  son  to 
whom  she  had  faithfully  fulfilled  the  duties  of  both  fatJier  and 
mother,  and  that  she  died  at  the  age  of  sixty.  The  right  huid  of  St 
Adauctus  rests  on  the  shoulder  of  Turtura  in  the  fresco,  which 
signifies  that  she  is  being  presented  to  Christ  by  the  holy  martyr. 

In  another  part  of  the  basilica  there  is  a  representation  of  St 
Luke  painted,  as  an  inscription  states,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine  Pogonatus  (668-685).  As  was  to  be  ^ected  from  its 
later  date  this  painting  is  much  inferior  in  style  to  the  others  de- 
scribed. In  his  right  hand  the  Evangelist  holds  a  roll— the  symbol 
of  his  vocation;  while  a  reminiscence  of  his  former  calling  is  seen 
hanging  on  his  left  arm— a  physician's  satchel  containing  four  surg- 
ical implements,  one  of  whidh  is  a  lance. 

Maxjbice  M.  Hassett. 
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PRACTICAL  RELIGION  AND  UNIVERSITY 


The  most  important  question  in  the  development  of  our 
national  life  is  the  improvement  of  religious  and  moral  teach- 
ing, so  that  it  shall  keep  pace  with  all  the  improvements  in 
secular  teaching.  There  is  needed  in  all  classes  an  awaken- 
ing of  the  spiritual  and  emotional  life,  such  as  religion  alone 
can  bring.  A  multitude  of  Christians  are  truly  diseased, 
dyspeptic  Christians,  and  they  need  active  training  of  their 
moral  and  religious  sense ;  which  training,  in  turn,  can  not  be 
acquired  by  any  haphazard  way,  not  by  chance  or  instinct,  or 
by  regular  growth  of  inner  consciousness.  Unless  we  cherish 
and  nourish  the  spiritual  warmth  and  vigor  that  God  has  made 
natural  to  each  heart,  they  will  die  out,  whereas,  if  we  culti- 
vate them  in  our  schools  the  church  will  become  a  great  power 
in  the  nation,  win  the  cooperation  of  multitudes,  and  obtain 
on  all  sides  an  abundance  of  sympathy.  There  is  everywhere 
a  great  need  of  bringing  to  the  feet  of  Jesus  Christ  not  alone 
the  children  of  our  land,  but  the  growing  youth,  young  men 
and  women.  They  should  be  firmly  established  in  His  ser- 
vice and  love  and  made  to  conform  to  Him  in  character,  life, 
and  mutual  service.  Statistics  prove  abundantly  that  if  the 
young  are  not  made  servants  and  imitators  of  Jesus,  they  will 
not  turn  to  Him  for  light  and  comfort  in  their  old  age.  We 
need  a  higher  and  more  liberal  education  of  our  clergy  and 
of  all  our  teachers,  a  greater  perfection  of  all  systematic  re- 
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ligious  teaching.  Thus  shall  we  have  a  multitude  of  men  and 
women  who  will  inform  all  phases  of  human  activity  with  a 
spirit  at  once  new  and  old— new  because  it  has  grown  faint 
and  rare,  and  old  because  it  is  identical  with  the  mission  of 
Jesus  Christ  Once  it  was  the  custom  to  teach  in  the  schools 
the  truths  of  religion  and  practical  righteousness;  when  this 
was  done  we  had  great  men  of  clear  thought,  lofty  patriotism, 
and  moral  heroism.  If  we  cannot  teach  religion  formally  in 
the  public  schools,  as  is  done  in  England  and  Germany,  we  can 
at  least  insist  on  the  indirect  teaching  of  it,  in  the  home,  to 
begin  with.  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  respon- 
sibilities of  parents  for  the  religious  teaching  of  their  children. 
The  home  is  a  little  college,  where  the  father  and  mother  are 
the  faculty,  their  children  the  pupils,  the  words  of  father  and 
mother  the  text-books,  their  pleasure  or  displeasure  reward 
and  punishment,  their  approval  the  seal  of  success.  In  the 
family  should  be  the  little  altar  of  God,  and  family  prayers 
should  be  said  regularly  but  with  devotion  and  loving  faith, 
so  that  the  children  may  imbibe  a  sweet  and  cheerful  piety 
and  know  God's  service  to  be  one  of  gladsome  cheer  and  great 
practical  utility.  All  private  schools,  at  least  from  the  prim- 
ary school  or  kindergarten  to  the  greatest  of  our  universities, 
should  be  informed  with  a  spirit  of  Christian  morality  and  re- 
ligion. The  ideas  that  are  turning  in  the  head  of  the  youth 
of  to-day  will  be  deeds  fashioned  by  the  man  of  to-morrow- 
Mighty  and  manifold  are  the  possibilities  of  a  general  national 
religious  education.  Could  we  have  it,  Christianity  would  be 
the  common  law  of  the  land  and  the  highest  science  of  the  race. 
The  truest  examples  of  morality  and  religion  should  be  given 
by  the  teachers  themselves,  for  obvious  reasons,  and  notably 
by  those  who  hold  the  highest  places  and  stand  for  the  most 
advanced  knowledge.  If  these  men  had  a  profound  and  an 
intense  Christian  faith  our  nation  would  advance  immeasur- 
ably on  all  the  lines  of  morality  and  religion.  Jesus  Christ 
would  be  again  an  object  of  ardent  love  and  loving  imitation. 
It  is  wrong  to  imagine  that  religion  is  something  external, 
like  a  material  thing,  to  be  taken  or  put  away  at  will,  and  that 
man  is  naturally  non-religious.  No  I  man  is  naturally  re- 
ligious, as  he  is  naturally  gifted  with  five  senses,  or  with  an 
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intellect  and  a  heart.  The  religious  quality  of  the  child's 
mind  being  natural  calls  therefore  for  a  training,  a  formation, 
precisely  as  his  power  of  walking  or  talking.  All  observation 
has  shown  that  the  child  is  freely  and  joyously  religious,  as  he 
is  freely  and  joyously  playful.^  Religion  is  a  universal  re- 
sponse to  universal  experience.  And  this  is  true  of  adoles- 
cence—of the  youth  of  sixteen  to  twenty  and  of  the  maiden  of 
the  same  age.  What  else  is  the  source  of  their  yearnings  and 
their  longings  half -confessed  and  half -concealed,  of  their  hero- 
worship,  their  miscellaneous  romanticism,  their  strong  ad- 
mirations, their  irresistible  curiosities,— nay,  of  their  sublime 
errors  and  follies!  It  is  God  who  is  appealing  to  them 
through  the  three  great  channels  of  all  human  spiritual  de- 
velopment—the true,  the  good  and  the  beautiful.   They  are 

* "  The  point  of  view  of  the-child-that-is  and  the  point  of  view  of  the-man-that- 
he-should-become  are  reconciled  throtigh  the  insight  that  the  later  self  is  pre- 
formed in  the  earlier.  It  is  possible  to  make  education  ethical  because  the 
child's  nature  is  ethical;  social  because  it  is  social.  The  ethical  authority  to 
which  the  child  is  taught  to  bow  is  already  within  the  child  himself.  It  is  the 
same  with  religious  education;  it  is  the  same  with  specifically  Christian  educa- 
tion. God  has  made  us  in  his  own  image  and  likeness;  he  has  formed  us  for 
himself,  and  there  is  a  sense  in  which,  as  one  of  the  Fathers  said,  the  soul  is 
naturally  Christian. 

"  At  this  point  religious  thought  transfigures  the  whole  idea  of  education. 
The  chief  factor  in  the  process  is  no  longer  the  text-book;  it  is  no  longer  the 
teacher;  it  is  God  who  preforms  the  child  for  himself,  plants  within  him  the 
religious  impulse,  and  grants  to  parents  and  teachers  the  privilege  of  co-operating 
to  bring  the  child  to  a  divine  destiny.  The  time  is  not  far  behind  us  when  men 
failed  to  connect  the  thought  of  childhood  or  the  thought  of  education  with  the 
thought  of  God.  They  put  education  and  religion  in  sharp  antithesis,  making 
one  a  human  process,  the  other  divine.  Even  to-day  there  is  distrust  of  religious 
education  lest  it  shall  leave  conversion  and  religious  experience  out  of  the  account. 
But  in  reality  infancy,  childhood,  and  adolescence  are  themselves  a  divinely  ap- 
pointed school  of  personal  religion,  a  school  in  which  the  divine  Spirit  is  prime 
mover  and  chief  factor.  Religion  does  not  flow  from  the  teacher  to  the  child; 
it  is  not  given  or  communicated,  or  impressed,  merely  from  without;  it  is  a 
vital  impulse,  and  its  source  is  the  source  of  all  light  and  life.  In  the  normal 
unfolding  of  a  child's  soul  we  behold  the  work  of  the  Logos  who  gives  himself 
to  every  man  coming  into  the  world.  When  the  Logos  comes  to  a  child,  he  comes 
to  his  own,  and  it  is  in  the  profoundest  sense  natural  that  the  child  should  in- 
creasingly receive  him  as  the  powers  of  the  personality  enlarge. 

'"Tbe  thought  of  God  works  a  further  transformation  in  our  thought  of 
education.  For  Glod's  will  compasses  all  the  ends,  his  presence  suffuses  all  the 
means,  and  his  power  works  in  all  the  processes  of  it.  Accordingly  religious 
education  is  not  a  part  of  general  education,  it  t«  general  education.  It  is  the 
whole  of  which  our  so-called  secular  education  is  only  a  part  or  a  phase. 
Religious  education  alone  takes  account  of  the  whole  personality,  of  all  its  powers, 
all  its  duties,  all  its  possibilities,  and  of  the  ultimate  reality  of  the  environment. 
The  special  hours,  places,  and  material  employed  in  religious  training  do  not 
stand  for  any  mere  department;  they  represent  the  inner  meaning  of  education 
and  of  life  in  their  totality." — Dr.  George  Albert  Coe,  in  Proceedings  of  Religioua 
Educational  Association,  Chicago,  1903,  pp.  48-50. 
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all  "seekers  after  God"  if  so  be  they  may  find  Him;  their  very 
aberrations  and  collapses  only  confirm  this  truth.  Not  only 
is  the  child  naturally  religious,  but  nature  itself  speaks  the 
language  of  religion,  is  herself  a  manifestation  of  the  exist- 
ence of  one  God,  of  His  divine  attributes,  His  power,  goodness 
and  mercy.  Even  human  knowledge  is  a  moral  and  religious 
force  by  its  nature— the  man  who  knows  something  is,  usually 
speaking,  a  better  and  a  higher  being  than  the  man  who  knows 
nothing.  So  it  is  that  if  all  these  truths  were  set  to  work  in 
the  minds  of  our  children  they  would  grow  up  Christians,  and 
be  so  gladly  and  freely,  and  never  know  themselves  for  any- 
thing else  in  our  society. 

There  should  always  be  a  sincere  respect  for  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  Christian  soul  of  youth.  Every  child  is  God's 
understudy,  and  as  such  demands  all  reverence  and  sympathy. 
In  every  child  religion  is  a  vital  growing  force,  as  real  as  any 
physical  force— he  will  be  either  religious  or  irreligious. 
Every  child  comes  from  God  and  is  destined  to  be  returned 
to  Him— he  should  therefore  learn  the  dealings  of  God  with 
all  His  other  children,  i.  e.,  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New  Testament,  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  lives 
of  His  great  servants,  usually  called  His  saints.  There  are 
not  two  kinds  of  education,  secular  and  religious,  but  there  is 
one  kind  of  education,  which  is  religious  or  irreligious,  and 
can  easily  become  anti-religious.  Nor  ought  we  be  content 
with  educating  in  religion  and  morality  the  little  children ;  the 
agony  of  the  situation  is  by  no  means  in  the  education  of  the 
little  ones,  but  in  the  education  of  the  young  men  and  women 
in  our  colleges  and  universities.  What  is  really  needed  is 
strong  Christian  character  and  personality  in  the  teachers— 
not  more  abundance  of  hard  facts,  more  academical  informa- 
tion, more  encyclopaedias  and  museums  and  laboratories,  but 
more  spiritual  power,  more  moral  and  religious  courage  that 
shall  be  contagious  and  help  to  deaden  the  earthly  and  sordid 
influences  about  us,  not  to  stifle  religious  aspiration  and  all 
thought  of  God. 

All.  future  teachers  of  youth  should  be  first  profoundly 
trained  in  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion— it  is  no 
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longer  desirable  to  abandon  the  formation  of  a  child  or  a 
youth  to  persons  who  know  or  care  nothing  about  Christian 
morality  or  the  Christian  religion.  They  should  at  least 
know  and  believe  and  teach  that  there  is  one  God,  that  all  men 
are  His  children,  and  therefore  brothers,  that  human  life  is  the 
most  valuable  of  earthly  things,  and  that  there  exists  a  moral 
order  with  consequent  human  responsibility  to  the  divine 
Maker  and  the  model  of  that  order.  These  truths,  at  least, 
should  be  taught  to  all  our  American  youth,  and  by  every  pos- 
sible agency,  in  all  schools  whatsoever,  and  it  should  be  made 
clear  how  these  fundamental  Christian  truths  affect  practi- 
cally all  forms  of  himian  life.  All  grades  of  children  and 
youth,  whatever  their  age  and  intelligence,  should  be  made  to 
know  these  truths  and  to  appreciate  them.  Clergymen  and 
teachers  should  everywhere  disseminate  them  and  make  them- 
selves by  special  training  more  and  more  capable  of  illustrat- 
ing them.  If  Sunday  does  not  furnish  sufficient  occasion,  then 
let  sufficient  time  be  taken  on  week-days,  but  let  all  American 
children  be  taught  the  elements  of  Christian  morality  and  re- 
ligious belief. 

Religious  education  is  so  important  that  it  may  be  called 
"a  great  and  gracious  sacrament."  But  it  must  have  for  its 
ministers  thoroughly  trained  and  approved  men,  clergymen 
and  teachers  of  spiritualized  hearts  and  convinced  minds. 
Once  we  have  such  a  body  of  religiously  trained  and  believing 
teachers  we  shall  be  able  to  mould  in  every  sense  that  public 
opinion  which  is  the  real  queen  of  our  lives  and  our  institu- 
tions. It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  need  of  a  re- 
ligious and  moral  training  for  all  teachers  should  be  insisted 
on  in  all  newspapers  and  magazines,  by  all  prominent  and 
authoritative  persons,  in  the  family  circle  on  every  occasion, 
in  the  societies  of  the  young,  by  the  high-school  teachers  and 
the  university  professors.  Would  that  an  army  of  such 
spiritual  men  and  women  were  at  hand  to  inform  the  con- 
sciences of  the  22,000,000  of  scholastic  youth  in  the  United 
States,  of  whom  fully  13,000,000  are  receiving  in  the  schools 
no  formal  religious  or  moral  training  whatsoever,  and  none  of 
whom  are  provided  by  the  public  authority  with  any  such 
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training!  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  come  together  in 
every  state  and  territory  of  the  Union  and  form  one  great  in- 
fluential association  that  shall  inculcate  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  moral  training  that  shall 
cover  all  the  departments  of  education  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  and  a  union  or  hlending  of  religion  with  morality  and 
knowledge  as  all  three  being  necessary  for  good  government. 
Let  us  disseminate  correct  thinking  on  these  general  lines, 
and  let  us  combine  throughout  the  United  States,  so  that 
henceforth  these  general  ideas  shall  be  made  the  common 
property  of  all  good  men  and  women,  and  operative  through 
the  following  channels — ^universities  and  colleges,  theological 
seminaries,  churches  and  clergymen,  Sunday  schools,  high' 
schools  and  academies,  primary  and  grammar  schools,  private 
schools,  personal  training  of  teachers,  societies  for  young  men 
and  young  women,  the  home  circle,  books,  periodicals  and 
libraries,  the  press  in  general,  organized  correspondence  clubs, 
and  religious  art  and  music.  Let  us  hold  an  annual  meeting 
of  all  persons  of  good  will,  so  that  a  great  wave  of  feeling  may 
be  set  in  motion  that  shall  surge  through  our  American  life 
and  bear  to  victory  these  few  great  and  shaping  ideas,  and 
thus  save  our  state  and  our  civilization  from  a  general  apos- 
tasy from  Jesus  Christ. 


The  foregoing  declaration  of  general  principles  is  such  as 
might  be  signed  by  any  Catholic  and  indeed  voices  our  views 
with  a  certain  fulness  and  accuracy.  Yet  not  one  word  of  it 
comes  from  a  Catholic  pen ;  it  is  all  taken  from  the  published 
report  of  the  First  Annual  Convention  of  the  Religious  Edu- 
cation Association  held  at  Chicago  in  February,  1903.  Men 
and  women  from  every  walk  of  life  crowded  the  vast  Audi- 
torium for  several  days,  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  accepted 
and  sjrmpathized  with  the  above  views  as  presented  by  the 
ablest  scholars  and  the  most  renowned  educators  from  the 
various  branches  of  Protestantism.  I  have  read  this  report 
from  cover  to  cover,  and  made  from  its  prayers,  speeches, 
papers  and  discussions  the  above  mosaic  of  the  general 
thought  and  purpose  of  the  Association.   While  a  Catholic 
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student  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  certain  peculiarities 
stamped  upon  the  Protestant  mind  by  the  lack  of  a  central  re- 
ligious authority,  and  by  an  original  misconception  of  the 
oflSce  and  function  of  Sacred  Scripture,  he  must  also  be  pro- 
foundly touched  at  the  sight  of  so  great  a  love  for  Jesus 
Christ,  so  evidently  sincere  a  desire  to  re-establish  Him  as  the 
Lord  and  Master  of  our  American  life  and  society.  The  gen- 
eral impression  made  on  my  mind  by  the  reading  of  the  "Pro- 
ceedings" of  this  convention  was  one  of  reverence  and  sjm- 
pathy  coupled  with  a  sense  of  rejoicing  that,  from  afar  at 
least,  American  men  and  women  were  beginning  to  recognize 
openly  and  without  shame  those  solid  principles  of  our  Cath- 
olic faith  that  have  led  us  to  make  every  sacrifice,  to  undergo 
much  reproach  and  objurgation,  to  bear  with  patience  accusa- 
tions and  insinuations  of  apathy,  disloyalty,  lack  of  sympathy 
toward  the  ideals  of  our  common  American  life.  We  are  truly 
one  with  all  our  fellow-citizens  in  love  of  country  and  in 
willing  readiness  to  uphold  her  honor,  further  her  progress, 
and  defend  her  rights.  We  hope  that  the  spirit  that  dictated 
the  thoughts  and  expressions  I  have  quoted  will  operate  more 
profoundly  and  extensively  so  that  the  day  may  not  be  far 
distant  when  we  shall  all  be  one  in  religious  and  moral  convic- 
tions—one by  no  external  compulsion  but  one  by  that  intimate 
persuasion  which  held  the  Apostles  to  the  person  and  mission 
of  Jesus:  "Lord  to  whom  else  shall  we  go,  for  Thou  hast  the 
words  (i.  e.,  the  absolute  certainty)  of  Eternal  Life?" 

In  the  application  of  these  principles  and  sentiments  to 
Catholic  university  education  it  is  only  natural  that  I  should 
take  some  things  for  granted.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  university  is  normally  the  fountain-head  of  all 
systematized  education.  In  the  splendid  hierarchy  of  the 
teaching-office  it  is  the  university  teacher  who  is  rightly  called 
on  for  the  highest  human  wisdom,  the  university  itself  which 
is  rightly  looked  on  as  the  academical  senate  of  the  Church 
militant,  with  authority  to  examine,  illustrate,  defend  and 
propagate  her  teachings  and  make  them  shine  in  the  loveliest 
dress  of  ideas  and  language,  with  all  the  arts  of  convincing 
eloquence  that  the  trained  mind  can  master.   In  all  the  pul- 
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pits  of  the  Catholic  world  we  listen  to-day  to  the  theology  of 
the  Church  as  set  forth  by  a  great  university  teacher,  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  before  we  listened  to  these  doctrines, 
the  priests  who  teach  us  from  their  pulpits  learned  them  at  the 
feet  of  other  men  who  in  turn  had  spent  their  lives  in  their 
study  and  dissemination.  The  laws  of  the  Catholic  Church 
were  drawn  up  by  men  who  learned  the  nature  and  spirit  and 
scope  of  legislation  from  a  multitude  of  university  teachers. 
No  human  influence  has  affected  the  Catholic  Church  so  pro- 
foundly, has  prepared  so  regularly  the  way  before  her  feet  as 
her  great  universities.  Paris  and  Oxford  still  live  in  her  and 
can  show  their  work.  Bologna  and  Padua,  Cologne  and  Lou- 
vain,  are  still  able  to  point  with  pride  to  their  prominent  share 
in  the  public  history  of  Catholicism.  One  may  search  through 
all  its  annals  in  the  last  seven  hundred  years ;  he  will  find  no 
page  unilluminated  by  that  regular  hard-won  scholarship  that 
her  loving  sons  took  away  from  the  universities  that  she 
opened  for  them.  I  take  it  also  for  granted  that  the  choicest 
youth  of  every  land  and  time  is  to  be  found  in  the  universities. 
It  was  always  so,  and  we  have  only  to  look  about  us  to  see  that 
it  is  so  to-day  in  our  own  land  and  our  own  time.  Something 
like  130,000  young  men  frequent  the  great  university  schools 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Oh,  mighty  army  of  aca- 
demic youth !  In  you  reposes  the  future,  with  a  quasi-divine, 
quasi-fatal  certainty.  In  you  we  are  building  the  walls  of  the 
city  that  our  own  eyes  shall  not  see,  whose  gates  our  own  feet 
shall  not  enter,  but  which  we  shall  fashion  and  govern  through 
you  as  through  our  missionaries  and  agents.  In  other  words, 
I  take  it  also  for  granted  that  the  university  youth  is  the  true 
shaping  force  of  every  society.  I  know  that  the  self-made 
man  is  not  uncommon  in  the  United  States,  that  in  the  raw, 
irregular  and  unfinished  conditions  of  our  natural  life  this 
type  was  long  almost  the  normal  one,  even  as  in  the  rude  war- 
fare of  an  untutored  tribal  world  the  most  gigantic  clansman 
is  captain.  But  in  the  levelling-up  and  toning-down  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  inevitable  general  laws  of  human  life 
have  exhibited  their  iron  logic  in  this  as  in  all  other  tMngs— 
it  is  everywhere  the  trained  and  cultivated  mind  that  has  the 
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better  chance  to  make  clear  its  ideas  and  impose  its  will. 
Even  in  the  dominant  philosophy  of  materialism,  even  in  the 
state  of  the  most  ultra  equalitarianism,  this  will  come  about. 
Mind  is  the  queen  of  all  life,  and  is  never  rightly  powerful 
except  when  equipped  and  adorned  with  all  the  armor  and 
insignia  of  her  ofBce. 

If  these  assumptions  be  true,  then  we  Catholics  are  in 
presence  of  a  very  grave  situation,  none  other  than  the  saving 
and  the  handing  down  of  our  religion  as  we  have  received 
it  from  our  fathers,  undiminished  in  content,  untarnished  in 
splendor  and  magnificence,  unimpaired  in  vigor  and  adapt- 
ability to  new  needs  and  occasions,  as  fertile  a  mother  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  as  open  and  potent  a  source  of  inspiration 
in  all  things  great  and  desirable,  as  she  ever  was.  We  have 
faced  with  courage  and  to  some  extent  solved  the  question 
of  religious  primary  education  and  of  similar  secondary  or 
college  education.  I  say,  to  some  extent  solved,  for  we  are 
far  from  content  with  what  we  have  done,  and  are  victims 
of  that  divine  restlessness  and  ardor  which  are  the  true  root  of 
perfection  in  human  affairs.  Nevertheless,  we  have  reached 
a  stage  of  conviction,  of  fixed  principles,  of  accepted  situa- 
tions, of  working  systems,  and  even  of  blessed  fruitage. 
Would  that  we  could  say  as  much  of  our  domestic  situation 
as  regards  the  university,  and  in  particular  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity at  Washington,  which  alone  represents  the  ideal  and 
hope  of  the  American  Catholic  episcopate  and  the  Apostolic 
See,  and  therefore  is  especially  in  view  by  all  American 
Catholics  when  this  question  comes  up  for  discussion.  The 
time  will  no  doubt  come  when  there  will  be  several  such  in- 
stitutions in  our  land.  But  we  have  first  to  show  the  world 
that  we  are  capable  of  creating  and  sustaining  one  such;  we 
have  first  to  combine  effectually  among  ourselves  to  equip  it, 
fill  it  with  students,  and  consolidate  it;  we  have  first  to  heal 
our  minor  differences  from  whatever  source  arisen,  and 
demonstrate  that  our  American  Catholicism  is  of  the  same 
generous  fibre  as  that  of  the  past  concerning  which  we  are 
so  justly  proud.  After  all,  it  is  not  so  much  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  past  phases  of  Catholic  endeavor  that  we  shall  save 
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and  perpetuate  our  holy  religion,  as  by  the  measure  in  which 
we  reproduce  the  glorious  and  useful  institutions  of  the  past, 
and  adapt  them  to  American  life,  i.  e.,  to  the  chief  promise  of 
spiritual  progress  and  success  that  is  now  visible  in  this  world. 

My  contention  is  that  a  Catholic  university  is  the  most 
potent  imaginable  influence  in  the  development  of  practical 
religion,  practical  Catholicism.  What  is  meant  by  practical 
Catholicism,  i.  e.,  at  the  level  on  which  we  are  for  the  moment 
standing  T  I  mean  the  realization  on  a  great  scale  of  a  life 
that  shall  be  thoroughly  permeated  with  the  principles  and 
ideals  of  the  Catholic  religion.  I  mean  a  generation  of  men 
and  women  in  all  ranks  of  society  who  shall  hold  in  venera- 
tion the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  make  themselves  her 
humble  and  joyous  apostles,  who  shall  hold  dear  all  her  teach- 
ings, shall  comprehend  as  best  they  may  her  spirit  and  her 
nature,  shall  exhibit  in  all  the  relations  of  public  and  private 
life  the  genuine  impress  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
Catholicism,  even  as  a  child  exhibits  the  teaching  of  his  par- 
ents, an  apprentice  the  training  of  his  master,  a  soldier  the 
labors  of  his  drill-master.  Practical  religion,  practical  Cath- 
olicism, is  no  amusement,  no  light  worldly  thing.  If  it  be  an 
honor,  a  glory  and  a  blessing  to  belong  to  the  true  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  it  has  also  been  ever  looked  on  as  a  most  grave 
responsibility,  for  it  makes  us  at  once  debtors  to  all  humanity, 
to  all  time,  debtors  to  God  Himself  for  so  signal  a  calling  and 
so  holy  a  mission.  We  are  or  should  be,  every  one  of  us, 
apostles  and  missionaries.  If  we  feel  this  in  no  degree,  then 
it  is  time  to  examine  the  basis  of  our  faith  and  ask  ourselves 
to  what  depths  we  have  fallen  through  this  dark  and  murky 
atmosphere  of  modem  materialism  and  miscellaneous  irre- 
ligion. 

One  of  the  greatest  laws  of  life  is  the  law  of  Imitation. 
No  force  moves  us  so  strongly  in  our  thoughts  and  our  ac- 
tions as  that  mysterious  law  which  compels  us  to  conform  our 
lives  to  certain  exemplars  shown  us,  and  that  appeal  or  are 
made  to  appeal  to  us.  The  child  imitates  his  parents,  the 
pupil  his  teachers,  the  apprentice  his  master.   It  is  a  silent 
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but  potent  schooling  that  works  on  us  in  an  atmosphere  of  ad- 
miration and  veneration,  until  it  has  transformed  our  inner- 
most being.  The  ideals  of  the  young  at  least  are  seldom  vague 
and  hazy;  they  stand  forth  incorporated  in  flesh  and  blood, 
in  the  men  and  women  of  history  or  the  men  and  women  whom 
they  see  and  know.  So  true  is  this  that  after  nineteen  cen- 
turies no  better  name  has  been  found  for  the  perfect  Christian 
life  than  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  the  following  in  His  holy 
footsteps,  the  squaring  of  our  thoughts  and  hopes  with  His 
teachings.  Whom  shall  our  young  people  imitate  in  the  de- 
cades, nay  in  the  centuries  to  comet  Shall  we  trust  to  non- 
Catholic  schools  to  create  generations  of  thinkers  and  writers, 
of  famous  philosophers  and  poets  and  historians,  of  men  re- 
nowned for  mighty  deeds  of  Catholic  charity  and  generosity? 
Shall  we  look  to  professors  and  teachers  who,  to  say  the  least, 
look  on  us  as  misguided  and  somewhat  inferior  people,  for 
ennobling  inspirations,  living  and  moving  speech,  a  sacred 
enthusiasm  for  our  glorious  and  holy  past— all  the  usual 
sources  of  high  resolutions  and  daring  enterprises  T  To  pro- 
pose such  questions  is  to  answer  them.  One  cannot  gather 
roses  from  thistles ;  even  so  one  cannot  hope  to  raise  up  amid 
totally  un-Catholic  surroundings  a  superior  generation  of 
Catholic  laymen  and  laywomen,  a  generation  of  lay  Catholics 
in  whom  there  shall  be  found  sufficient  intelligent  ardor,  and 
sufficient  piety  to  do  on  a  higher  social  level  the  equivalent  of 
what  their  fathers  and  mothers  did  amid  many  tribulations 
and  obstacles  that  we  now  no  longer  encounter,  at  least  in  the 
measure  and  after  the  manner  of  former  times.  We  must 
then  create  a  source  whence  such  men  may  naturally  and  regu- 
larly come,  a  centre  where  the  representatives  of  the  highest 
human  learning  shall  be  convinced  and  ardent  Catholic  men 
and  where  all  academic  surroundings,  otherwise  so  influential, 
shall  be  interpenetrated  with  a  Catholic  spirit;  where  the 
traditions,  the  customs,  the  usual  elements  of  academic  pride 
and  the  proofs  of  academic  merit  and  glory  shall  be  suffused 
with  Catholicism;  where  young  men,  and  young  women  too 
shall  grow  up  freely  and  joyously  in  the  full  exercise  of  Cath- 
olic manhood  and  Catholic  womanhood,  and  where  all  doubts 
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of  intellectual  inferiority  shall  be  crushed  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  and  consciousness  of  an  unbroken  grandeur  of 
achievement.  In  other  words  we  must  organize  the  workings 
of  the  great  life-law  of  Imitation ;  we  must  bring  the  broadly 
flowing  current  of  this  strong  young  blood  within  our  lines, 
set  a  clear  channel  for  it  and  proceed  to  stake  out  the  metes 
and  bounds  along  which  it  shall  work  for  ever  in  the  interest 
of  our  holy  religion,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  immediate 
present,  as  for  the  sake  of  the  years  that  are  coming  and  the 
generations  that  are  advancing  to  fill  them. 

Another  law  of  human  life  is  known  as  the  law  of  Prestige. 
What  is  Prestige!  It  is  well  defined  as  authority  or  impor- 
tance based  on  past  achievements,  or  gained  from  the  appear- 
ance of  power  or  ability;  the  moral  influence  of  reputation, 
former  character,  or  success.  When  all  Europe  was  Catholic, 
this  authority  was  a  principal  handmaid  of  religion.  What- 
ever way  men  looked  they  saw  the  monuments  of  Catholicism- 
its  glorious  cathedrals  and  magnificent  churches,  its  organized 
education  from  the  crowded  universities  to  the  smallest  vil- 
lage-school, its  systematized  charities  and  universal  bene- 
ficence, its  trade-guilds  and  crafts  of  artisans,  its  gems  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  its  triumphs  of  architecture  and  music, 
its  solutions  or  alleviations  of  misery  and  injustice  and  in- 
equality. Then  one  could  not  find  a  poet  or  an  artist,  a  thinker 
or  an  orator,  who  was  not  aflame  with  a  glad  admiration  of 
the  great  deeds  of  Mother  Church  and  did  not  feel  himself  in 
his  own  way  her  apostle. 

Prestige  is  the  tribute  of  humanity  to  superior  worth  or 
utility,  real  or  fancied,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  there  is  no 
missionary  agency,  no  proselytism  that  works  like  it.  Pres- 
tige is  a  kind  of  atmosphere,  a  tone,  a  spirit,  common  to  all, 
and  utterly  irresistible,  for  its  strength  lies  in  the  great 
human  tendency  to  admiration.  Now  what  shall  we  Catholics 
admire  in  the  future?  What  works  and  what  persons  shall 
we  gaze  upon  with  fondness  and  mentally  rejoice  that  they 
exist  and  are  operative  in  all  our  society?  I  know  some  will 
say  that  we  have  the  works  and  the  men  and  the  women  of 
the  Catholic  past.   And  so  far  as  the  answer  goes,  it  is  correct. 
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And  it  would  be  sufficient  if  the  law  of  Prestige  had  for  its 
field  of  influence  only  the  past   Then  we  might  all  stand  on 
the  hither  side  of  the  g^'eat  ocean  of  time  and  feel  secure  that 
our  ideals  were  right  glorious  and  efficient  ones.   But  we  live 
very  much  in  the  present,  and  the  very  present  that  we  breathe 
is  itself  slipping  into  the  past  while  we  speak  of  it   And  all 
the  great  laws  of  human  life  are  operative  only  in  the  present. 
The  past  is  a  book  filled  up  from  cover  to  cover,  the  future  a 
book  whose  blank  pages  are  sealed  and  closed  to  our  human 
eyes.   If  we  are  to  help  our  Catholic  faith  to  profit  by  the 
deep  human  sense  of  admiration,  to  awaken  in  our  American 
manhood  a  respect  and  then  a  love  for  Catholicism,  we  must 
do  great  deeds.   "We  must  in  our  turn  contribute  to  the  gen- 
erous ideals  that  justly  fascinate  universal  humanity.  Our 
Catholic  youth,  as  it  grows  up  in  the  future,  must  feel  that  it 
is  in  some  degree  sheltered  from  certain  temptations  to  irre- 
ligion  and  loss  of  Christian  faith  by  the  splendid  temporal 
merits  and  undeniable  human  service  of  Catholicism.  It 
must  know  that  for  every  great  and  noble  institution  put  up 
and  supported  by  non-Catholics,  similar  if  not  greater  ones 
have  been  created  by  Catholics.   It  must  know  that  in  the 
grand  effort  to  improve  and  perfect  our  new  American  life 
Catholics  are  everywhere  straining  as  hard  as  non-Catholics, 
and  it  must  be  able  to  point  to  the  hard  facts  in  buildings,  en- 
dowments, teachers,  and  accomplishments.   Wherever  the 
Catholic  youth  of  the  future  looks  it  ought  to  behold  at  least 
a  measure  of  accomplishment  along  all  tiie  lines  of  American 
idealism.   And  let  me  say  at  once,  that  in  spite  of  some 
crudity  and  rawness  inherent  in  the  youth  of  our  national 
life,  our  American  idealism  is  very  grand  and  very  noble,  very 
capable  of  being  elevated  to  a  still  higher  degree,  and  needing 
only  that  the  spiritual  eye  should  be  cleansed  and  the  pro- 
mises and  benefits  of  a  religious  Christian  spirit  grasped  with 
more  firmness  and  more  conviction. 

Now  I  return  to  the  fact  that  the  greatest  things  are  accom- 
plished only  through  education.  In  this  sign  shalt  thou  con- 
quer, might  we  say,  with  all  due  reverence— and  to  that  other 
fact  that  to-day  at  least  and  in  the  future,  it  is  the  university 
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as  such  which  everywhere  in  the  United  States  stands  or 
should  stand  for  the  highest  Christian  idealism  along  all  lines 
of  thinking  and  doing.   Where  can  this  great  force  of  Prestige 
be  better  trained  and  harnessed  to  the  cause  of  Catholicism 
than  in  our  own  university  whence  in  due  time  shall  come 
many  generations  of  men  illustrious  in  every  walk  of  life.  It 
is  from  such  schools  that  in  the  last  seven  centuries  have  come 
the  men  of  thought  and  men  of  action,  men  famous  in  all  forms 
and  channels  of  public  service  and  private  enterprise,  men 
who  have  guided  to  success  the  noblest  conmion  enterprises 
and  who  have  always  risen  above  their  narrow  selves  in  lov- 
ing devotion  to  the  common  weal.   In  the  great  Basilica  of  St. 
Paul  at  Rome  you  may  see  the  portraits  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  popes  in  due  order  around  the  walls  of  that  splendid 
edifice.   Who  can  gaze  upon  so  much  character  and  success, 
so  much  self -identity  and  tenacity  and  not  be  deeply  moved 
with  veneration  for  the  Catholic  religion.   In  the  great  hall 
of  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice  you  may  yet  see  the  long  line 
of  Doges  who  governed  that  wonderful  city.   And  who  has 
ever  looked  thereon  without  a  sense  of  admiration  for  the 
boldness  and  persistency,  the  ingenuity  and  the  foresight  that 
made  a  great  world-state  out  of  a  handful  of  reedy  islets  in  a 
political  back-water  comer  of  Europe?   We  are  carrying  the 
future  of  American  Catholicism  in  our  thoughts  and  our  reso- 
lutions.  If  they  be  small  and  limited,  wretchedly  local  and 
parochial,  remember  that  they  will  not  therefore  die.  They 
will  live,  and  live  to  plague  the  grandchildren  of  this  genera- 
tion at  the  sight  of  their  ignoble  and  dwarf-like  proportions. 
God  helps  those  who  help  themselves.   And  if  we  would  have 
a  future  generation  of  Catholics  do  the  great  things  we  hope 
for  from  now,  then  we  must  prepare  the  way,  in  so  far  as  in 
us  lies ;  we  must  begin  at  least  by  a  cheap  and  easy  act— the 
full  and  sane  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  a  real  imiversity 
that  shall  be  thoroughly  Catholic  in  tone  and  accomplishment, 
in  government,  ideals,  and  we  hope,  one  day,  in  services  to 
both  Church  and  State. 

A  third  law  of  our  himian  life  is  the  law  of  Leadership. 
Nothing  is  done  on  this  earth  apart  from  leadership.  The 
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savage  who  would  add  to  his  hunting  grounds  seeks  out  a  man 
who  has  the  forceful  qualities  for  tiiat  rude  task,  and  the 
capitalist  who  would  organize  any  branch  of  trade  or  industry 
looks  about  long  and  earnestly  to  discern  the  man  to  whom  he 
will  entrust  his  money,  his  hopes,  yea  and  sometimes  the  very 
heart  of  him,  certain  good  and  great  ideals  that  he  believes  in 
and  would  see  i^alized.  And  where  has  this  law  been  more 
profoundly  realized  than  by  its  divine  Maker,  Jesus  Christ, 
who  put  into  His  Church  a  living  soul  of  leadership  and 
brought  home  its  benefits  to  every  Catholic  heart  and  mind 
by  a  unique  system  of  direction  that  has  weathered  every 
storm,  political,  religious  and  social.  The  world  is  governed 
by  its  leaders,  and  is  right  joyously  governed  by  those  who 
have  led  it  up  broad  steeps  of  statesmanship,  through  bloody 
vicissitudes  of  war,  over  painful  stretches  of  oppression,  and 
through  nights  of  humiliation  and  despair.  Its  philosophers 
and  poets,  its  orators  and  legislators  and  its  teachers  are  all 
eminent  leaders  who  yet  beckon  men  on  from  their  urns,  nay, 
for  tiiey  never  die,  from  the  pedestals  of  fame  on  which  a 
grateful  humanity  has  placed  them. 

Would  you  have  great  leaders  in  the  future,  faithful  to 
Catholic  ideals,  filled  with  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  essence  and  the  possibilities,  the  spirit  and  the  adapt- 
ability of  Catholicism  t  Then  you  must  make  ready  the  only 
system  tiirough  which  you  can  hope  to  receive  them  such  as 
you  desire  them.  Leaders  you  must  have.  But  shall  they  be 
clear  of  vision,  quick  and  alert  in  mind,  devoted  with  a  holy 
intensity  to  the  manifold  great  interests  of  Catholicism!  Or 
shall  tiiey  be  timid  and  half-hearted,  conscious  of  their  own 
ignorance  and  their  incapacity  to  stand  for  the  historic  and 
religious  fulness  of  Catholicism!  Shall  they  have  read  our 
history  through  the  spectacles  of  our  enemies,  our  theology 
and  philosophy  through  the  books  alone  of  men  who  detest 
them,  our  achievements  of  all  kinds  through  the  presentation 
and  with  the  prejudiced  comments  of  those  who  are  naturally 
fearful  of  an  honest  approval  of  the  glories  and  the  services 
of  Catholicism! 

Perhaps  you  will  say  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  bishops 
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and  ihe  priests  of  the  Church  to  look  after  their  own  race, 
their  own  successors.   But  this  is  only  half  an  answer.  The 
natural  and  ordinary  place  of  the  clergy  is  the  sanctuary. 
From  the  altar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  confessional  its  influence 
radiates  directly  through  all  our  Catholic  society.  Beyond 
that  pale  its  influence  is  indirect  and  irregular,  and  depends 
more  on  character,  personality,  attainments,  and  circum- 
stances, than  on  office  and  function.   Of  course,  it  needs  for 
the  exercise  of  that  office  an  education  in  keeping  with  the 
society  in  which  it  lives  and  moves— the  ecclesiastical  training 
that  would  suffice  for  a  simple  agricultural  people  will  not  do 
for  a  gn^eat  world-state,  filled  with  vast  cities,  overflowing  with 
energy  and  ardor,  eager  to  surpass  all  former  records  of 
humanity  in  every  field  of  endeavor.   But  there  is  a  world 
outside  the  sanctuary,  even  in  its  broadest  range  of  influence, 
the  great  world  of  ordinary  social  life,  in  which  lay  opinion 
and  example,  lay  authority  and  influence,  are  supreme.  Its 
priests  and  priestesses  are  the  men  of  ability  and  the  women 
of  character  who  are  looked  up  to  by  others,  whose  attain- 
ments are  superior,  whose  minds  are  better  equipped,  whose 
speech  is  more  accurate  and  pointed,  whose  high  office  or  great 
wealth  or  varied  distinction  place  them  in  the  front  rank  of 
citizens.   No  city  is  so  small  or  so  insignificant  as  not  to 
count  some  Catholics  of  that  rank  and  condition.   And  in  our 
great  cities  their  number  is  growing  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
Bight  here  there  is  coming  to  the  front  another  leadership 
that  is,  thank  God,  sympathetic  to  Catholicism,  that  yet  bor- 
rows its  ideals,  its  language,  and  its  spirit  from  the  great  old 
Church  in  and  through  which  this  lay  world  has  been  reaching 
its  present  position.   But  we  are  after  all  a  minority  and  our 
people  mingle  in  all  freedom  with  their  non-Catholic  fellow- 
citizens,  and  the  general  tendency  is  toward  a  levelling  and 
an  ignoring  of  the  profound  religious  differences  that  exist 
among  us.   Unless  we  make  an  effort  to  provide  for  our 
Catholic  laity  the  advantages  of  university  education  amid 
Catholic  influences  we  run  an  appreciable  risk,  to  say  the  least, 
of  reaching  very  soon  a  point  where  we  can  behold  the  clergy 
on  one  side  and  then,  across  a  broad  gulf,  the  educated  and 
progressive  laity  on  the  other. 
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Let  me  repeat  that  we  cannot  gather  grapes  from  thorns 
nor  roses  from  thistles.  Much  less  can  we  expect  a  large 
I)ercentage  of  cultivated,  well-read,  and  devoted  Catholic 
gentlemen  and  scholars  in  all  walks  of  society,  if  we  take 
no  heed  to  the  creation  of  the  only  great  schools  they  can 
come  from.  I  state  historical  truth  when  I  say  that  the 
conditions  of  the  Church  in  every  national  society  of  Europe 
are  most  profoundly  conditioned  by  her  relation  to  the 
universities  of  each  land.  The  irreligion,  hatred,  and  in- 
justice that  we  behold  in  certain  Catholic  countries  are  the 
outcome  of  anti-Catholic  university  influences,  influences  that 
are  almost  irresistible  by  the  mass  of  the  plain  people,  since 
the  formation  of  all  popular  leadership  is  in  the  hands  of  an 
atheistic  state.  On  the  other  hand,  look  at  the  little  state  of 
Belgium  and  see  how  bravely  the  Catholic  people  of  that  state 
have  forged  ahead  to  the  front  rank  in  all  industrial  and  com- 
mercial development.  Were  it  not  for  their  Catholic  uni- 
versity at  Louvain,  the  Catholic  majority  would  be  quickly 
conquered  and  severely  oppressed  by  their  opponents.  It  has 
rendered  incalcuable  service  of  every  kind  to  Church  and 
State,  and  no  one  there  regrets  the  two  general  collections 
that  are  taken  up  for  it  throughout  Belgium  every  year  and 
to  which  every  good  Belgian  Catholic  contributes  with  as 
much  intelligent  pride  and  satisfaction  as  he  casts  his  ballot 
If  the  political  sufferings  and  wrongs  of  Ireland  have  not  been 
remedied,  if  the  drain  on  her  population  still  goes  on  un- 
checked, if  her  industries  are  few,  her  commerce  insignificant, 
her  entire  position  anomalous,  it  is  because  this  bright  intel- 
lectual people  have  been  deprived  of  a  university  that  they 
could  frequent  with  pleasure  and  affection,  and  on  the  other 
hand  have  been  compelled  to  accept  a  university  that  stood 
for  the  opposite  of  all  their  inherited  ideals,  both  civil  and  re- 
ligious. 

I  take  it,  therefore,  that  we  ought  at  least  to  reflect  on  this 
situation:  shall  we  have  a  Catholic  laity  in  the  next  genera- 
tion capable  of  recognizing  its  duties  to  Holy  Church,  and 
also  of  fulfilling  them  with  a  fair  measure  of  success!  If  we 
can  compass  this  at  the  expense  of  some  sacrifice,  we  shall 
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have  served  practically  the  cause  of  Catholicism ;  if  we  cannot 
compass  it,  or  if  we  fail  to  recognize  that  the  psycholo^cal 
moment  has  arrived,  tiiere  are  not  a  few  who  forecast  the  prac- 
tical failure  of  the  highest  Catholic  ideals.  And  a  great  and 
good  man  has  said  very  lately  that  ideals  which  fail  of  real- 
ization in  the  United  States  are  unlikely  to  be  realized  any- 
where. Gradually  there  has  been  coming  on  throughout  the 
civilized  world  a  change  from  irresponsible  monarchical  gov- 
ernment to  a  government  of  the  people,  i.  e.  to  the  ideal  de- 
mocracy that  was  so  long  an  Utopian  dream,  but  has  at  last 
been  broadly  realized  in  this  favored  land  and  is  moving  hence 
to  the  peaceful  conquest  of  the  world.  From  a  subject  the 
average  citizen  has  become  sovereign,  from  an  object  of  ad- 
ministration the  source  of  civil  authority,  from  an  inferior  an 
equal  of  the  greatest,  from  a  helpless  entity  in  the  state  a 
being  equipped  with  all  the  qualities  of  initiative,  control,  and 
executive. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  always  affected 
in  its  external  relations  and  vicissitudes  by  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment, be  it  empire,  kingdom,  feudalism,  despotism  or  de- 
mocracy, the  rule  of  one  or  a  few,  of  many  or  of  alL  Never 
has  the  lay  element  been  so  signally  serviceable  to  the  Church 
as  in  the  century  that  has  just  closed.  The  names  of  a  multi- 
tude of  practical  Catholic  laymen  began  to  shine  in  the  firma- 
ment according  as  secular  interests  and  influences  eliminated 
themselves  from  the  counsels  and  the  purposes  of  our  Holy 
Church.  Daniel  O'Connell  in  Ireland  and  Joseph  Gorres  in 
Germany  open  this  sacukim  mirabile  of  apology  and  resist- 
ance. In  France  shine  the  names  of  Montalembert,  Chesne- 
long,  Leon  Harmel,  De  Mun  and  De  Broglie ;  in  Germany  the 
names  of  August  Eeichensperger  and  Peter  Beichensperger, 
Mallinckrodt,  Windthorst,  Lieber  and  others.  Not  only  poli- 
tical champions  have  come  forth  to  defend  her,  but  much  of 
her  intellectual  glory  has  come  from  tiie  devotion  of  Catholic 
laymen— Caesare  Cantu  and  Alessandro  Manzoni  in  Italy, 
Ludwig  Pastor  in  Germany,  Menendez  y  Pelayo  in  Spain,  are 
only  types  of  a  great  number  of  laymen  who  have  given  to 
the  cause  of  Catholicism  all  that  they  had  and  all  that  they 
were. 
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Quod  isti  et  istce  cur  non  ego?  What  such  men  have  done 
is  at  once  a  hint  and  an  encouragement  for  the  Catholics  of 
tiie  United  States.  Not  that  we  apprehend  for  Catholicism 
anything  but  the  largest  freedom  under  the  aegis  of  American 
liberty,  nor  that  we  forecast  any  such  struggles  as  have  filled 
the  annals  of  Catholic  Europe  since  the  French  Revolution. 
We  shall  have  our  own  trials,  our  own  grave  emergencies,  our 
own  impelling  duties,  our  own  high  soliciting  ideals.  Govern- 
ment itself  is  taking  on  a  more  complex  character  according 
as  the  state  grows  not  only  in  bulk,  but  in  the  consciousness 
of  social  duty  and  responsibility.  There  is  manifest  a  grow- 
ing need  of  superior  and  sure  scholarship  in  all  its  depart- 
ments. Our  internal  political  cares  and  burdens  demand 
earnest  thought  and  wise  reflection,  and  that  means  well- 
trained  men  capable  of  handling  the  multitudinous  interests  of 
9  world-state  whose  population  will  soon  turn  the  figure  of 
100,000,000  of  people,  and  whose  responsibilities  reach  now 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.  Imperial  Bome  was  cen- 
tered about  one  sea— the  Mediterranean;  we  are  seated  with 
pride  and  majesty  on  two  oceans,  as  though  we  were  called  of 
God  to  be  the  final  and  the  largest  interpretation  of  humanity. 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  any  longer  for  a  man  of  heart  to  ap- 
proach the  contemplation  of  the  Majestas  Americana  without 
a  kindling  of  prophetic  emotion,  that  religious  troubling  of 
the  heart's  lowest  deeps,  which  occurs  whenever  we  are  in 
the  presence  of  a  divine  decree.  Our  American  Democracy  is 
entering  upon  phases  of  social  achievement  that  have  hitherto 
in  a  manner  been  purely  academical  for  us,  but  are  now  become 
realities.  Society,  here,  as  elsewhere,  now  as  in  the  past  and 
in  the  future,  must  prepare  to  protect  itself  from  those  great 
evils  which  are  ignorance,  corruption,  rascality,  apathy  and 
self-seeking.  With  us  that  means  for  every  citizen  an  in- 
crease of  knowledge,  a  cleansing  of  his  mind  and  an  invigora- 
tion  of  his  heart— above  all,  a  solid  re-indoctrination  in  the 
true  original  bed-rock  principles  of  American  life  and  politics, 
as  written  out  in  our  great  political  documents  and  interpreted 
by  our  history.  In  addition  to  this  the  Catholic  citizen  de- 
plores, in  company  with  many  others,  the  growing  influences 
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of  a  materialism  unrelieved  too  often  by  elevated  achieve- 
ments, and  an  agnosticism,  an  ignoring  of  the  Master  of 
heaven  and  earth,  that  is  creeping  insidiously  into  the  minds 
of  multitudes  hitherto  supposed  immune.  We  are  told  by  a 
university  scholar  and  teacher  of  international  repute  that 

"The  authority  of  conscience  is  a  dream;  there  is  no  moral  tri- 
bunal higher  than  that  of  human  opinion  and  law;  death  levels  the 
good  with  the  wicked,  the  sensualist  with  the  pure  of  heart,  the  man 
who  has  been  a  blessing  with  the  man  who  has  been  a  curse  to  his 
kind." 

Now,  it  is  very  largely  by  their  numbers  and  their  assur- 
ance that  the  scoffers,  the  doubters,  and  the  pessimists,  affect 
mankind,  and  not  by  any  novelty  of  argument  or  power  of 
persuasion.  Impiety  and  blasphemy  and  irreligion  are  like  a 
fashion  that  grows  by  the  vices  it  feeds  on,  not  by  tiie  virtues 
it  is  incapable  of  arousing.  It  is  a  grave  duty  of  our  Catholic 
laity  to  lead  a  vigorous  reaction  against  a  false  philosophy 
that  is,  by  universal  admission,  growing  daily  more  popidar, 
according  as  the  impact  of  riches  and  success  is  battering 
down  the  old  strongholds  of  natural  virtue  and  inherited 
Christian  morality  and  discipline  of  life.  But  a  successful 
propaganda  demands  leaders  and  prestige  and  names  that  the 
mass  of  men  look  up  to  as  so  many  banners  waving  above  the 
conflict.  We  cannot  improvise  an  Orestes  Brownson.  Nor  is 
one  great  name,  one  honorable  leader  enough— there  must  be 
many  and  they  must  come  from  within  and  come  regularly, 
from  the  intellectual  nurseries  of  the  Church.  In  other  words, 
the  only  certain  and  scientific  hope  of  keeping  our  own  hearts 
and  the  hearts  of  our  descendants  free  from  the  bad  corroding 
philosophy  of  life  that  grows  daily  more  powerful  in  Ameri- 
can society  is  a  vigorous  return  to  a  profoundly  Catholic 
philosophy  of  life,  but  on  such  high  and  noble  lines,  that  its 
superiority  must  be  recognized  by  all  men  of  good  will.  Prac- 
tical Catholicism  for  the  individual  indeed  is  based  on  the 
penitent  heart  and  the  humble  will,  but  for  the  world  at  large 
it  demands  all  the  help  that  scholarship  can  lend  it,  all  the 
support  that  comes  from  a  great  aristocracy  of  learning,  from 
a  solidly  established  system  of  teaching,  writing,  and  preach- 
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ing  that  shall  be  inferior  to  nothing  of  the  kind  that  is  offered 
elsewhere.  Over  against  the  temple  of  Mammon  we  must  set 
the  temple  of  Religion,  and  over  against  the  temple  of  a  false, 
insuflficient  and  mere  worldly  learning  we  must  set  the  temple 
of  a  learning  that  freely  and  joyously  recognizes  God  and  IBia 
rights  in  His  own  world.  From  its  broad  platform  each  one 
may  say  with  the  Christian  poet: 

"I  value  Science— none  can  prize  it  more — 
It  gives  ten  thousand  motives  to  adore: 
Be  it  religious  as  it  ought  to  be, 
The  heart  it  humbles  and  it  bows  the  knee: 
What  time  it  lays  the  breast  of  Nature  bare, 
Discerns  God's  fingers  worlring  everywhere; 
In  the  vast  sweep  of  all-embracing  laws 
Finds  Him  the  real  and  the  only  cause ; 


Not  as  some  claim,  once  acting,  but  now  not. 
The  glorious  product  of  His  hands  forgot — 
Having  wound  up  the  grand  automaton, 
Leaving  it  henceforth  to  itself  to  run." 

If  we  believe  what  has  hitherto  been  said,  and  agree  that 
we  ought  to  accept  the  conclusion  and  make  a  suitable  pro- 
vision for  a  Catholic  education  that  shall  be  at  once  of  the 
highest  academical  order  and  frankly  religious  in  the  Catholic 
sense,  we  must  be  prepared  to  hear  that  we  are  religious  ideal- 
ists, ultra-spiritual,  unpractical  and  unreal  members  of  the 
state.  But  we  may  answer  that  up  to  date  the  only  efScient 
and  durable  morality  known  to  mankind  is  that  based  on  pro- 
found religious  convictions,  and  that  the  delicate  web  of 
modem  agnostic  morality  is  no  more  likely  to  bear  the  cruel 
strain  of  the  life  of  to-day  and  to-morrow  than  the  gentle- 
manly stoicism  of  Marcus  Aurelius  could  heal  the  crowding 
ills  of  the  Roman  state.^    Men  may  be,  and  mostly  have  been 

'  "  Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  ancient  world  only  as  it  was  described  for  us  by 
the  great  or  by  hangers-on  of  the  great.  Now  we  can  hear  the  Toioe  of  the 
common  people.  It  is  not  so  full  or  articulate  as  we  could  wish,  but  it  suffices 
to  put  the  whole  story  in  a  new  and  more  instructive  li^ht.  Read,  for  instance, 
the  panegyrics  of  Gibbon  and  Renan  upon  the  philosophic  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
then  turn  to  SchiUer's  account  of  the  incapacity  of  the  Emperor  and  the  disasters 
of  his  reign."  Bigg,  The  Church's  Task  Under  the  Roman  Empire,  Oxford, 
1005,  p. 
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controlled  from  without,  and  obliged  to  suffer  the  bit  and  rein. 
But  if  we  would  continue  to  be  self -determining  free  ag^ts  in 
the  development  of  our  life,  private  and  public,  we  must  take 
our  stand  on  specific  Christian  belief,  not  the  vague  religiosity 
of  a  poet  or  a  philosopher  or  an  artist,  but  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  teachings  of  His  Holy  Churdi. 
At  least  that  is  the  consistent  position  for  a  practical  and  in- 
telligent Catholic.  Once  this  is  admitted,  common  sense,  his- 
tory and  the  analogy  of  life  tell  him  that  the  higher  we  go  in 
the  work  of  education,  the  truer  is  this  principle,  and  the  more 
rigorous  its  consequences  for  the  social  and  religious  develop- 
ment of  Christianity. 


It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  recall  here  the  admirable  words  in  which 
Cardinal  Newman  laid  bare  the  inner  weakness  of  certain  modem  substitutes  for 
Christian  religion  and  morality: 

"Observe,  gentlemen,  the  heresy,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  which  I  speak, 
is  the  substitution  of  a  moral  sense  or  taste  for  conscience  in  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  word;  now  this  error  may  be  the  foundation  of  a  character  of 
far  more  elasticity  and  grace  than  ever  adorned  the  persons  whom  I  have 
been  describing.  It  is  especially  congenial  to  men  of  an  imaginative  and 
poetical  cast  of  mind,  who  will  readily  accept  the  notion  that  virtue  is  noth- 
ing more  than  the  graceful  in  conduct.  Such  persons,  far  from  tolerating 
fear,  as  a  principle,  in  their  apprehension  of  religious  and  moral  truth,  will  not 
be  slow  to  call  it  simply  gloom  and  superstition.  Rather  a  philosopher's,  a 
gentleman's  religion,  is  of  a  liberal  and  generous  character;  it  is  based  upon 
honour;  vice  is  evil,  because  it  is  unworthy,  despicable,  and  odious.  This  was 
the  quarrel  of  the  ancient  heathen  with  Christianity,  that,  instead  of  simply 
fixing  the  mind  on  the  fair  and  the  pleasant,  it  intermingled  other  ideas  with 
them  of  a  sad  and  painful  nature;  that  it  spoke  of  tears  before  joy,  a  cross  be- 
fore a  crown;  that  it  laid  the  foundation  of  heroism  in  penance;  that  it  made 
the  soul  tremble  with  the  news  of  Purgatory  and  Hell;  that  it  insisted  on  views 
and  a  worship  of  the  Deity,  which  to  their  minds  was  nothing  else  than  mean, 
servile,  and  cowardly.  The  notion  of  an  All-perfect,  Ever-present  God,  in  whose 
sight  we  are  less  than  atoms,  and  who,  while  He  deigns  to  visit  us,  can  punish 
as  well  as  bless,  was  abhorrent  to  them;  they  made  their  own  minds  their 
sanctuary,  their  own  ideas  their  oracle,  and  conscience  is  morals  was  but  paimllel 
to  genius  in  art,  and  wisdom  in  philosophy. 

"Of  course,  he  is  at  liberty,  on  his  principles,  to  pick  and  choose  out  of 
Christianity  what  he  will;  he  discards  the  theological,  the  mysterious,  the 
spiritual;  he  makes  selection  of  the  morally  or  esthetically  beautiful.  To  him 
it  matters  not  at  all  that  he  begins  his  teaching  where  he  should  end  it;  it 
matters  not  that,  instead  of  planting  the  tree,  he  merely  crops  its  flowers  for  his 
banquet;  he  only  aims  at  the  present  life,  his  philosophy  dies  with  him;  if  his 
flowers  do  but  last  to  the  end  of  his  revel,  he  has  nothing  more  to  seek.  When 
night  comes,  the  withered  leaves  may  be  mingled  with  his  own  ashes;  he  and 
they  will  have  done  their  work,  he  and  they  will  be  no  more.  Certainly,  it  costs 
little  to  make  men  virtuous  on  conditions  such  as  these;  it  is  like  teaching  them  a 
language  or  an  accomplishment,  to  write  Latin  or  to  play  on  an  instrument, — 
the  profession  of  an  artist,  not  the  commission  of  an  Apostle."  Idea  of  a  Vni- 
ver*%ty,  Discourse  Vni,  ee.  6  and  0. 
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TRACES  OF  PENANCE  IN  NON-REVEALED 
RELIGIONS. 


One  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, as  of  its  precnrsor,  the  religion  of  Israel,  is  its  care  ta 
keep  alive  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  to  lay  stress  on  the 
corresponding  need  of  repentance.  The  virtue  of  penance 
holds  a  prominent  place  among  the  religious  virtues  incul- 
cated by  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  Christian  re- 
ligion is  preeminently  the  religion  of  reconciliation  of  sinful 
man  with  the  offended  Lord  and  Creator. 

While  the  practice  of  penance  is  found  in  its  perfection 
only  in  the  Christian  religion,  traces  of  it  are  not  absent  from 
religions  that  have  no  just  claim  to  be  regarded  as  revealed. 
For  penance  is  a  spontaneous  outgrowth  of  the  religious  in- 
stinct, and  hence  is  a  virtue  natural  to  the  heart  of  man. 

This  is  a  truth  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  lose  sight  of.  In 
contrasting  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  Christian 
peoples  with  what  we  find  among  those  who  have  not  known 
the  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  often  disposed  to  as- 
sume that  the  latter  have  always  been  so  hopelessly  inured  to 
moral  transgressions  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  very  idea  of  sin, 
and  hence  of  the  need  of  repentance. 

The  flagrant  vices  tolerated  by  the  religious  systems  of 
Greece  and  Bome  in  the  days  of  the  Empire  lend  a  certain 
color  to  this  view.  But  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  first  of  all, 
that  the  moral  decadence  of  the  Roman  world  in  the  time  of 
Christ  by  no  means  represents  the  best  that  man  could  do 
without  the  light  of  the  Mosaic  or  Christian  law.  In  such  re- 
ligions as  ancient  Brahmanism  and  Zoroastrianism,  we  find 
recognized  a  lofty  moral  standard  that  compares  not  unfavor- 
ably with  that  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  these  religions,  em- 
phasis was  laid  on  rightness  of  thought,  desire,  volition,  as 
well  as  on  rightness  of  word  and  action.  The  consciousness 
of  sin  seems  to  have  been  keen,  and  so,  too,  the  spirit  of 
penance. 
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But  even  where  there  is  question  of  religions  of  a  lower 
order,  we  should  not  be  too  hasty  to  infer  that  because 
morality  is  but  imperfectly  comprehended,  the  consciousness 
of  sin  must  be  entirely  lacking.   "We  should  be  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Christian  standard  of  morality  from  the  varying 
and  often  grossly  defective  standards  of  pagan  peoples. 
Much  that  is  shocking  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  Christian  is 
done  by  peoples  of  inferior  culture  without  the  slightest  con- 
sciousness of  moral  guilt.   They  even  regard  as  virtue  much 
that  we  hold  to  be  crime.   Yet  they  all  have  a  standard,  how- 
ever crude,  of  right  and  wrong.   And  what  their  rudely  de- 
veloped conscience  tells  them  to  be  wrong,  they  also  generally 
conceive  to  be  displeasing  to  one  or  more  of  the  gods  they  hold 
in  honor.   Thus  they  have,  with  few  exceptions,  a  notion  at 
least  elementary  of  sin,  that  is,  of  wrong-doing  viewed  as 
offensive  to  the  deity  or  deities,  and  hence  meriting  divine 
punishment  unless  in  some  way  atoned  for.    This  conscious- 
ness of  sin  may  exist  in  varying  degrees  of  range  and  inten- 
sity, depending  on  the  extent  to  which  moral  and  religious 
duties  are  recognized,  and  on  the  character  and  amount  of  evil 
that  their  transgression  is  thought  to  involve.   But  even  in  a 
religion  of  low  morality,  there  may  still  be  a  dim  notion  of  sin. 
Where  such  notion  exists,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  idea  of 
penance  is  not  altogether  ignored. 

Among  peoples  of  low  grades  of  civilization,  recourse  to 
penitential  prayer  seems  rarely  if  ever  to  be  had  for  the  ex- 
piation of  sin.  Such  outward  expressions  of  contrition  do 
not  come  natural  to  them.  Nor  do  we  find  specific  penitential 
rites  of  widespread  use.  The  offering  made  in  silence  to  the 
deity, — often  nothing  more  than  a  gift— compensation,  a  sort 
of  wergild,— would  seem  to  do  service  in  most  cases.  To  die 
fighting  bravely  in  battle  is  reputed  among  warlike  tribes  to 
have  the  same  atoning  efficacy  that  the  Christian  attributes  to 
the  martyr's  death. 

Now  and  then  penitential  practices  have  been  discovered  in 
religions  of  a  low  order.  The  widespread  notion  that  sickness 
is  often  a  divine  punishment  for  sins  of  the  past  has  led  in 
several  known  instances  to  the  popular  practice  of  confessing 
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ones  sins  in  serious  sickness  with  a  view  to  recovery.  Father 
Dobrizhoffer  tells  in  his  interesting  "History  of  the  Abi- 
pones,"  a  wild  tribe  formerly  predominant  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Brazil,  that  in  a  case  of  serious  sickness,  "at  his  first 
coming,  the  physician  overwhelms  the  sick  man  with  a  hun- 
dred questions:  *  Where  were  you  yesterday!'  says  he, 
'What  roads  did  you  treadt  Did  you  overturn  the  jug  and 
spill  the  drink  prepared  from  the  maize!  What!  Have  you 
imprudently  given  the  flesh  of  a  tortoise,  stag  or  boar  to  be  de- 
voured by  dogs!'  Should  the  sick  man  confess  to  having 
done  any  of  these  things,  'It  is  well,'  replies  the  physician, 
'we  have  discovered  the  cause  of  your  disorder.' 

In  this  instance,  it  is  the  violation  of  purely  religious  cus- 
toms and  restrictions  that  form  the  subject-matter  of  con- 
fession. But  other  examples  are  known  where  ethical  duties 
are  included.  Thus  in  former  times  in  Tahiti,  sickness  was 
the  occasion  for  the  restoration  of  private  property  that  the 
patient  had  stolen.'  Bancroft  records  that  among  the  Tacul- 
lies  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  is  customary  in  extreme  sickness 
to  send  for  the  medicine-man  and  make  a  confession  of  sins. 
On  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  this  confession  depend  the 
chances  of  recovery.  Bancroft  remarks  that  the  crimes  they 
generally  confess  are  too  revolting  to  be  told  in  print.  But 
this  only  goes  to  show  that  they  are  sadly  deficient  in  moral 
sense,  not  that  they  are  lacking  in  at  least  a  dim  conception  of 
sin.  Similar  practices  of  confessing  sins  in  time  of  sickness 
and  calamity  prevailed  in  Cientral  America  and  Peru.  "It  is 
related  by  an  old  chronicler,"  says  Bancroft,  speaking  of 
Guatemala,  "that  when  a  party  of  travellers  met  a  jaguar  or 
puma,  each  one  immediately  commended  himself  to  the  gods, 
and  confessed  in  a  loud  voice  the  sins  he  had  committed,  im- 
ploring pardon.  If  the  object  of  their  terror  still  advanced 
upon  them,  they  cried:  "We  have  committed  as  many  more 
sins,  do  not  kill  us!"  and  sat  down,  saying  one  to  another, 
"One  of  us  has  done  some  grievous  deed  and  him  the  wild 
beast  will  kill ! ' "   

^Jevons,  "Introduction  to  the  Histoiy  of  Religion,"  New  York,  1896,  p.  Ill, 

•  Jevons,  iUd. 

•  H.  Bancroft,  "  Works,"  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  143,  472,  486. 
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So,  too,  in  ancient  Peru,  on  the  occasion  of  any  local 
calamity,  a  rigorous  inquiry  was  made  into  the  conduct  of  the 
members  of  the  community,  and  he  whose  sins  were  Hiongbt 
to  be  the  cause,  was  compelled  to  make  reparation.' 

The  comparatively  high  civilizations  of  ancient  Peru,  Cen- 
tral America  and  Mexico  possessed  religious  systems  remark- 
able for  their  penitential  element  A  prayer  has  been  pre- 
served which  the  Incas  of  Peru  used  to  say,  when  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  certain  feast,  they  bathed  in  the  river  to  wash  away 
their  sins:  "0  thou  Biver,  receive  the  sins  which  I  have  this 
day  confessed  unto  the  Sun ;  carry  them  down  to  the  sea  and 
let  them  never  more  appear." 

Only  those  whose  consciences  were  purged  of  guilt  had  a 
right  to  partake  of  the  sacred  Sancu,  a  maize  pudding 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  sheep,  and  distributed  to  the  peo- 
ple on  plates  of  gold  with  the  greatest  reverence.  As  it  was 
about  to  be  distributed,  the  high  priest  said:  "Take  heed 
how  you  eat  this  Sancu ;  for  he  who  eats  it  in  sin,  and  with  a 
double  will  and  heart,  is  seen  by  our  father  the  Sun,  who  will 
punish  him  with  grievous  troubles.  But  he  who  with  a  single 
heart  partakes  of  it,  to  him  the  Sun  and  the  Thimder  will  show 
favor,  and  will  grant  ...  all  that  he  requires." 

The  ordinary  means  of  relieving  the  conscience  burdened 
with  the  sense  of  guilt  was  confession  of  sins  to  the  temple- 
priests.  In  most  places,  sins  were  publicly  confessed,  except 
grave  crimes  meriting  death,  which  were  told  to  the  priest  in 
secret.  Penances  in  keeping  with  the  gravity  of  the  sins  con- 
fessed were  imposed  on  the  penitents.  "The  Yncas,"  relates 
Father  Molina,  "and  the  people  of  Cuzco  always  made  their 
confessions  in  secret,  and  generally  they  confessed  to  those  In- 
dian sorcerers  of  Huaro  who  were  employed  for  this  oflSce. 
In  their  confessions,  they  accused  themselves  of  not  having 
reverenced  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  huacas  (the  sacred 
images),  with  not  having  celebrated  the  feasts  of  the  Eaymis, 
which  are  those  in  each  month  of  the  year,  with  all  their 
hearts ;  with  having  committed  fornication,  against  the  law  of 
the  Tnca  not  to  touch  a  strange  woman  or  to  seduce  a  virgin 

"  Payne,  "  New  World,"  I,  p.  443. 
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unless  given  by  the  Ynca,  and  not  because  fornication  was  a 
sin.  For  they  did  not  understand  this.  They  also  accused 
themselves  of  any  murder  or  theft,  which  we  hold  to  be  grave 
sins.'" 

In  ancient  Yucatan,  confession  of  sins  "was  much  resorted 
to,  the  more  so  as  death  and  disease  were  thought  to  be  direct 
punishments  for  sin  committed.  Married  priests  were  the  re- 
gular confessors,  but  these  were  not  always  applied  to  for 
spiritual  aid;  the  wife  would  often  confess  to  her  husband, 
or  a  husband  to  his  wife,  or  sometimes  a  public  avowal  was 
made.'" 

In  Nicaragua,  confession  was  likewise  a  recognized  institu- 
tion. 

"The  confessor  was  chosen  from  among  the  most  aged  and  re- 
spected citizens;  a  calabash  suspended  from  the  neck  was  his  badge 
of  office.  He  was  required  to  be  a  man  of  blameless  life,  unmarried, 
and  not  connected  with  the  temple.  Those  who  wished  to  confess 
went  to  his  house,  and  there  standing  with  humility  before  him, 
unburdened  their  conscience.  The  confessor  was  forbidden  to  reveal 
any  secret  confided  to  him  in  his  official  capacity,  under  pain  of 
punishment.  The  penance  he  imposed  was  generally  some  kind  of 
labor  to  be  performed  for  the  benefit  of  the  temple."* 

More  striking  still  was  the  practice  of  confession  for  pur- 
poses of  penance  among  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico.  It  is  not  a 
little  surprising  to  find  in  a  religion  reeking  with  the  blood  of 
human  victims  and  encouraging  almost  every  form  of  idola- 
trous nature-worship,  a  lofty  conception  of  a  supreme  deity, 
prayers  of  great  spiritual  depth  and  beauty,  and  coupled  with 
penitential  austerities,  a  most  solemn  and  impressive  rite  of 
auricular  confession.  Yet  these  were  characteristics  of  the 
ancient  Aztec  religion,  as  we  learn  from  the  absolutely  re- 
liable account  which  the  early  Franciscan  missionary,  Father 
Bernard  de  Sahagun,  has  left  on  record  in  his  History  of  New 

*Rivero  and  Tschudi,  "Peruvian  Antiquities,"  p.  180.  Acosta,  "Ind. 
Ocdd,"  B.  V,  Ch.  26.  C.  R.  Ifarkham,  "  Xarratives  of  the  Ritea  and  Laws  of  the 
Yncas,"  London.   Hakluyt  Society,  1873,  pp.  15,  and  27. 

*  Bancroft,  III,  p.  472. 

*  Bancroft,  III,  pp.  494-5. 
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Spain.  It  is  to  him  that  Bancroft  is  chiefly  indebted  for  his 
description  of  the  religious  beliefs  and  rites  of  ancient  Mexico. 

The  confessors  were  priests  who  acted  in  the  name  of  the 
supreme  deity,  Tezcatlipoca.  It  was  to  him  that  the  confes- 
sion of  sins  was  held  to  be  made,  the  priests  being  his  visible 
representatives.  Woe  to  the  misguided  penitent  who  was  led 
by  a  feeling  of  shame  to  keep  some  sin  untold.  His  sacrileg- 
ious conduct  put  him  beyond  the  pale  of  divine  mercy.  "What 
made  the  rite  peculiarly  solemn  was  the  fact  that  no  penitent, 
however  distinguished,  could  make  use  of  it  more  than  once. 
For  this  reason  it  was  generally  put  off  till  late  in  life. 

When  a  penitent  made  known  to  the  priest  that  he  wished 
to  confess  his  sins,  the  divining  book  was  consulted  and  a  day 
selected  favorable  for  the  performance  of  the  rite.  At  the 
appointed  time,  the  penitent  came  bringing  a  new  mat,  copal 
incense,  and  wood  for  the  sacred  fire.  The  fire  having  been 
kindled,  the  priest  seated  himself  on  the  mat  before  it,  and 
having  put  the  incense  on  the  glowing  embers,  prayed  thus  to 
Tezcatlipoca: 

"0  Lord,  thou  that  art  the  father  and  the  mother  of  the  gods  and 
the  most  ancient  god,  know  that  here  has  come  thy  vassal  and  servant, 
weeping  and  with  great  sadness;  he  is  aware  that  he  has  wandered 
from  the  way,  that  he  has  stumbled  .  .  .  that  he  is  spotted  with  cer- 
tain filthy  sins  and  grave  crimes  worthy  of  deatL  Our  Lord,  very 
pitiful,  since  thou  art  the  protector  and  the  defender  of  all,  accept 
the  penitence,  give  ear  to  the  angaish,  of  this  thy  servant  and  vassal." 

The  confessor  then  turned  to  the  penitent  and  warned  him 
of  the  obligation  before  God  of  making  a  full  confession  of 
sins. 

"It  is  certain  that  thou  art  now  in  his  presence,  although  thou  art 
not  worthy  to  see  him ;  neither  will  he  speak  to  thee,  for  he  is  invisible 
and  impalpable.  See,  then,  to  it  how  thou  comest,  and  with  what 
heart;  fear  not  to  publish  thy  secrets  in  his  presence.  .  .  .  Tell  all 
with  sadness  to  our  Lord  God,  who  is  the  favorer  of  all,  and  whose 
arms  are  open  and  ready  to  embrace  and  set  thee  on  his  shoulders." 

The  penitent  then  took  oath  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  his 
sins,  touching  the  ground  with  his  hand  and  throwing  incense 
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on  the  fire.  When  his  self-accnsation  waa  over,  the  priest 
prayed : 

"0  our  most  compassionate  Lord,  protector  and  favorer  of  all, 
thon  hast  now  heard  the  confession  of  this  poor  sinner.  .  .  .  This  rite 
is  like  very  clear  water,  with  which  thou  washest  away  the  faults  of 
him  that  wholly  confesses,  even  if  he  have  incurred  destruction  and 
shortening  of  days;  if  indeed  he  hath  told  all  the  truth  ...  he  has 
received  the  pardon  of  them  and  of  what  they  have  incurred.  This 
poor  man  is  even  as  one  who  has  slipped  and  fallen  in  thy  presence, 
offending  thee  in  divers  ways,  dirting  himself  also  and  casting  him- 
self into  a  deep  cavern  and  a  bottomless  well.  He  fell  like  a  poor 
and  lean  man;  and  now  he  is  grieved  and  discontented  with  all  the 
past;  his  heart  and  body  are  pained  and  HI  at  ease;  he  is  now  filled 
with  heaviness  for  having  done  what  he  did;  he  is  now  wholly  de- 
termined never  to  offend  thee  again.  .  .  .  Since  thou  art  full  of  pity, 
0  Lord,  see  good  to  pardon  and  cleanse  him ;  grant  him  the  pardon 
and  remission  of  his  sins,  a  thing  that  descends  from  heaven,  as  water 
very  clear  and  very  pure  to  wash  away  sins,  with  which  thou  washest 
away  all  the  stain  and  impurity  that  sin  causes  in  the  soul." 

Then  taming  to  the  penitent,  he  admonished  him  in  part 
as  follows: 

"0  my  brother,  thou  hast  come  into  a  place  of  much  peril,  a 
place  of  travail  and  fear.  .  .  .  These  thy  sins  are  not  only  snares,  nets 
and  wells,  into  which  thou  has  fallen,  but  they  are  also  wild  beasts 
that  kill  and  rend  both  body  and  soul.  .  .  .  When  thou  wast  created 
and  sent  into  this  world,  clean  and  good  wast  thou  created  and  sent; 
thy  father  and  thy  mother  Quetzalcoatl  formed  thee  like  a  precious 
stone.  .  .  .  But  of  thy  own  will  and  volition,  thou  hast  defiled  and 
stained  thyself,  and  rolled  in  filth  and  in  the  uncleaness  of  the  sins 
and  evil  deeds  that  thou  hast  committed  and  now  confessed.  Now 
thou  hast  been  bom  anew.  . . .  Now  once  more  thou  beginnest  to  shine 
anew  like  a  very  precious  and  clear  stone.  .  .  .  Since  this  is  so,  see 
that  thou  live  with  much  circumspection  and  very  advisedly  now 
and  henceforward,  all  the  time  that  thou  mayest  live  in  this  world 
luider  the  power  and  lordship  of  our  Lord  God,  most  clement,  benefi- 
cent, and  munificent.  Weep,  be  sad,  walk  humbly,  with  submission, 
with  the  head  low  and  bowed  down,  praying  to  God.  .  .  .  Therefore  I 
entreat  thee  to  stand  up  and  strengthen  thyself,  and  henceforth  to  be 
no  more  as  thou  hast  been  in  the  past.    Take  to  thyself  a  new  heart 
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and  a  new  manner  of  living  ...  do  not  turn  again  to  thine  old  sins. 
.  .  .  It  is  moreover  fit  that  thou  shooldst  do  penance,  working  a  year 
or  more  in  the  house  of  God ;  there  thou  shalt  bleed  thyself,  and  prick 
thy  body  with  manguey  thorns;  and  as  a  penance  for  the  adulteries 
and  other  vilenesses  that  thou  hast  committed,  thou  shalt,  twice  eveiy 
day,  pass  osier  twigs  through  holes  pierced  in  thy  body,  once  through, 
thy  tongue,  and  once  through  thy  ears.  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  give  alms  to 
the  needy  and  the  hungry,  to  those  that  have  nothing  to  cover  them- 
selves with.  .  .  .  Care  most  of  all  for  the  sick;  they  are  the  image  of 
God.  There  remains  nothing  more  to  be  said  to  thee;  go  in  peace, 
and  entreat  God  to  aid  thee  to  fulfil  what  thou  art  obliged  to  do ;  for 
he  gives  favor  to  alL"* 

The  late  Lafcadio  Hearn  in  his  recent  work  on  Japan,  cites 
from  Sir  Ernest  Satow  the  following  Shinto  prayer,  which  the 
pions  Hirata  recommended  to  be  said  daily  before  the  house- 
hold god-shelf.  It  shows  again  that  where  the  mind  is  held 
captive  in  polytheistic  worship,  the  heart  may  still  yearn  for 
higher  things. 

"Reverently  adoring  the  great  god  of  the  two  palaces  of  Ise  in  the 
first  place,— the  eight  hundred  mj^ads  of  celestial  gods,— the  eight 
hundred  myriads  of  terrestrial  gods,— the  fifteen  hundred  myriads 
of  gods  to  whom  are  consecrated  the  great  and  small  temples  in  all 
provinces,  all  islands  ...  I  pray  with  awe  that  they  will  deign  to  cor- 
rect the  unwilling  faults  which,  heard  and  seen  by  them,  I  have  com- 
mitted; and  that  blessing  and  favoring  me  according  to  the  powers 
which  they  severally  wield,  they  will  cause  me  to  follow  the  divine 
example,  and  to  perform  good  works  in  the  way.'" 

The  Egyptian  religion  likewise  encouraged  the  spirit  of 
penance.  The  worship  of  Isis  seems  to  have  been  marked  by 
penitential  rites.  Ovid  alludes  to  penitents  confessing  their 
faults  in  public  before  the  statue  of  Isis  in  Bome.' 

In  the  ancient  papyri  which  have  come  down  to  us,  a  num- 
ber of  hymns  and  prayers  have  been  brought  to  light  that 
sound  like  echoes  of  the  inspired  psalms,  though  in  reality 
much  more  ancient.  In  these  the  penitential  element  finds 
worthy  expression. 

» Bancroft,  III,  381-2,  220-6. 

t  "  Japan,  an  Interpretation,"  pp.  ISO-1. 

»  OWd,  "  De  Ponto,"  I,  1,  61. 
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Thus  in  the  so-called  Song  of  the  Harper,  which  dates  from 
the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  we  find  this  admonition: 

"Mind  thee  of  the  day,  when  thou  too  shalt  start  for  the  land, 
To  which  one  goeth  to  return  not  thence. 
Gtood  for  thee  then  will  have  been  (an  honest  life). 
Therefore  be  just  and  hate  transgressions ; 
For  he  who  loveth  justice  (will  be  blessed)."* 

Again  in  the  hymn  to  the  supreme  Sun-god  Amen,  dating 
from  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty,  we  find  the  following  supplica- 
tion of  a  contrite  worshipper: 

"Come  to  me,  0  thou  Sun; 


Thou  art  he  that  giveth  (help) ; 
There  is  no  help  without  thee 
Except  thou  (givest  it). 


Let  my  desires  be  fulfilled. 


Hear  my  tows,  my  humble  supplications  every  day. 


Beproach  me  not  with  my  many  sins. 
I  am  a  youth,  weak  of  body. 
I  am  a  man  without  heart. ' " 

In  the  well-known  Book  of  the  Dead,  which  doubtless  every 
pious  Egyptian  knew  by  heart,  there  is  the  interesting  nega- 
tive confession  and  repudiation  of  sin  which  the  soul  must 
make  in  the  underworld,  while  its  good  and  evil  deeds  were 
being  set  off  against  each  other.  The  rubric  states  that  it  was 
to  be  recited  when  the  deceased  ''cometh  forth  into  the  hall  of 
double  Maati,  so  that  he  may  be  separated  from  every  sin 
which  he  hath  done,  and  may  behold  the  gods." 

"Homage  to  thee,  0  Great  God,"  cries  out  the  soul,  "I  know  thee 
and  I  know  thy  name  and  the  names  of  the  two  and  forty  gods  who 
exist  with  thee  . . .  who  live  as  warders  of  sinners,  and  who  feed  upon 
their  blood  on  the  day  when  the  lives  of  men  are  taken  into  account 
in  the  presence  of  the  god  Un-nefer." 

I  Translation  of  Ludwig  Stern,  in  "Egyptian  Literature,"  Colonial  Frees, 
Kew  York,  p.  349. 

<  Translation  of  C.  W.  Goodwin,  in  "  Egyptian  Literature,"  pp.  344-6. 
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Then  follows  the  long  self-justification  in  whidi  the  sonl 
declares  itself  goiltless  of  snch  and  snch  sins,  the  enumera- 
tion of  which  is  remarkably  comprehensive.  In  the  conclud- 
ing Address  to  the  Gods  of  the  Underworld,  the  soul  cries  out: 

"Oh,  grant  ye  that  I  may  come  to  you,  for  I  have  not  committed 
faults,  I  have  not  sinned,  I  have  not  done  evil.  ...  I  have  given  bread 
to  the  hungry  man,  and  water  to  the  thirsty  man,  and  apparel  to  the 
naked  man,  and  a  boat  to  the  (ship-wrecked)  mariner." 

In  the  supplementary  prayer  to  the  Four  Apes  we  read: 

"Hail  ye  Four  Apes  who  sit  in  the  bows  of  the  boat  of  Ra  .  .  . 
who  live  upon  right  and  truth  .  .  .  who  are  without  deceit  and  fraud, 
and  to  whom  wickedness  is  an  abomination,  do  ye  away  with  my  evil 
deeds,  and  put  ye  away  my  sin."* 

In  the  ancient  religion  of  Babylonia,  the  penitential  spirit 
also  found  striking  expression.  The  Babylonian,  like  the 
Hebrew,  viewed  misfortunes  both  private  and  public  as  divine 
punishments  for  neglect  and  wrong-doing.  In  some  way, 
known  or  unknown,  the  worshipper  felt  he  had  offended  the 
deity.  Hence  every  misfortune  was  the  occasion  of  approach- 
ing the  god  or  goddess  thought  to  be  offended,  and  of  implor- 
ing the  deity  with  contrite  heart  to  turn  away  his  or  her 
wrath  and  restore  the  penitent  to  friendship.  Apart  from 
their  polytheism,  these  penitential  psalms  of  ancient  Baby- 
lonia breathe  a  religious  and  ethical  tone  that  reminds  one 
forcibly  of  the  noble  hynms  of  Israel,  which  they  antedate  by 
more  than  a  thousand  years. 

In  some  of  these  penitential  prayers,  the  sinner  is  assisted 
by  the  priest  who  at  certain  intervals  in  the  petition  makes  in- 
tercession for  him.  Thus  in  a  psalm,  only  partly  preserved, 
to  a  goddess,  perhaps  Ishtar,  we  read : 

"I,  thy  servant,  full  of  sighs,  call  upon  thee; 
The  fervent  prayer  of  him  who  has  sinned  do  thou  accept. 
If  thou  lookest  upon  a  man,  that  man  lives. 
0,  all-powerful  mistress  of  Mankind, 

Merciful  one,  to  whom  it  is  good  to  turn,  who  hears  sighs." 

*£.  A.  W.  Budge,  "The  Book  of  the  Dead,"  in  "Egyptian  Litentore,"  pp. 
102,  ff. 
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Then  the  priest,  interceding  for  the  penitent,  takes  up  the 
chant: 

"His  god  and  goddess  being  angry  with  him,  he  calls  on  thee. 
Turn  towards  him  thy  countenance,  take  hold  of  his  hand." 
The  penitent  then  resumes : 
"Besides  thee,  there  is  no  guiding  deity. 
I  implore  thee  to  look  upon  me  and  hear  my  sighs. 
Proclaim  pacification,  and  may  thy  soul  be  appeased. 
How  long,  0  my  mistress,  till  thy  countenance  be  tumed  towards 
meT 

Like  doves  I  lament,  I  satiate  myself  with  sighs."  ^ 

In  another  hymn,  the  penitent  not  knowing  which  par- 
ticular deity  he  has  offended,  prays  as  follows : 
"An  offence  have  I  unwittingly  committed  against  my  god, 
A  sin  against  my  goddess  unwittingly  been  guilty  of, 
O  lord,  my  sins  are  many,  great  are  my  transgrrasions, 

0  my  goddess,  my  sins  are  great,  great  are  my  transgressions. 
Known  or  unknown  god,  my  sins  are  many,  great  are  my  trans- 
gressions." 

Again  he  cries  out: 

"I  seek  for  help,  but  no  one  takes  my  hand. 

1  weep,  but  no  one  approaches  me. 
I  call  aloud,  but  no  one  hears  me. 

Full  of  woe,  I  grovel  in  the  dust  without  looking  up. 
To  the  known  or  unknown  god  do  I  speak  with  sighs. 
To  the  known  or  unknown  goddess  do  I  speak  with  sighs." 

Then  comes  the  intercession  of  the  priests : 

"0  lord,  do  not  cast  aside  thy  servant. 
Overflowing  with  tears;  take  him  by  the  hand." 

Thereupon  the  penitent  concludes  with  his  plaintive  ap- 
peal: 

"The  sin  I  have  committed  change  to  mercy; 
The  wrong  I  have  done,  may  the  wind  carry  off. 
Tear  asunder  my  many  transgressions  as  a  garment. 
My  god,  my  sins  are  seven  times  seven,  forgive  me  my  sins. 

Foi^ve  me  my  sins,  and  I  will  humble  myself  before  thee."* 

*  Jattrow,  "  The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Aaiyria,"  Beaton,  1898,  p.  318. 

*  Jaatrow,  pp.  321,  322. 
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If  we  except  the  various  mysteries,  most  of  which  were  of 
oriental  or  Egyptian  origin,  we  do  not  find  marked  traces  of 
penance  in  the  religions  of  Greece  and  Home.  The  classical 
literature  is  lacking  in  penitential  prayers  and  hymns.  The 
little  spirit  of  penance  which  they  seem  to  have  had  found  its 
satisfaction  rather  in  offerings  to  the  gods,  and  in  lustrations. 

When  we  turn  to  the  religion  whidi  the  Sanskrit-speaking 
invaders  brought  with  them  into  India,  we  are  impressed  with 
the  proof  which  these  ancient  warriors  gave  of  their  intense 
devotion  to  their  gods,  and  of  their  sense  of  sin  prompting 
them  to  penance.  Among  their  gods  were  those  who  in  a 
special  way  were  guardians  of  the  moral  law.  These  were 
Varuna,  the  all-embracing  heaven,  maker  and  lord  of  all 
things ;  Mitra  the  sun-god,  the  omniscient  friend  of  the  good, 
the  avenger  of  lying  and  deceit;  and  Agni,  the  fire-god,  dwell- 
ing in  the  household  hearths,  the  friend  and  benefactor  of 
good  men.  The  ancient  riks  or  hymns  abound  in  noble  pass- 
ages in  which  the  worshipper,  oppressed  with  the  sense  of 
g^lt,  lifts  up  his  voice  with  sad  yet  confident  appeal  to  one  of 
these  deities,  and  asks  for  pardon.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  god 
Varuna  that  these  penitential  prayers  are  directed.  Such,  for 
example  are  the  following: 

"If  we  to  any  dear  and  loved  companion 
Have  evil  done,  to  brother  or  to  neighbor, 
To  our  own  countryman  or  to  a  stranger, 
That  sin  do  thou,  O  Yamna,  forgive  us. 

"Forgive  the  wrongs  committed  by  our  fathers, 
What  we  ourselves  have  sinned  in  mercy  pardon; 
My  own  misdeeds  do  thou,  0  God,  take  from  me, 
And  for  another's  sin  let  me  not  suffer. 

"If  ever  we  deceived  like  cheating  players, 
If  consciously  we  erred,  or  all  unconscious. 
According  to  our  sin  do  thou  not  punish ; 
Be  thou  the  singer's  guardian  in  thy  wisdom. 

"We  turn  aside  thy  anger  with  our  offerings, 
0  King,  by  our  libations  and  devotion. 
Do  thou,  who  hast  the  power,  wise  king  eternal, 
Belease  us  from  the  sins  we  have  committed."* 

^Kaegi,  "The  RigTeda,"  translated  by  R.  Arrowemith.    Boston,  188S,  pp. 
67-68. 
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The  later  development  of  the  religion  of  the  Vedas  into 
tbe  highly  complicated  system  known  as  Brahmanism,  was 
marked  by  an  even  greater  insistence  on  the  practice  of  pen- 
ance. Confession  of  sins  was  frequently  resorted  to,  espe- 
cially before  the  performance  of  certain  solemn  sacrifices. 
Besides  the  astonishing  variety  of  pnrificatoiy  rites,— baths, 
sprinkling  with  water  or  stale,  smearing  with  ashes  or  cow- 
dung,  sippings  of  water,  and  suppressions  of  breath,— fasts 
and  other  forms  of  self -mortification,  some  of  them  unto  death, 
were  prescribed  as  penances  for  sin.  The  eleventh  book  of 
the  metrical  treatise  known  as  the  "Laws  of  Mann"  is  prac- 
tically a  penitential,  in  which  is  laid  down  the  proper  manner 
of  atoning  for  different  kinds  of  sin.  It  is  here  that  the  fol- 
lowing passage  may  be  foimd,  setting  forth  the  nature  and 
efiGcacy  of  penance: 

"By  confession,  by  repentance,  by  austerity,  and  by  reciting  (the 
Veda)  a  sinner  is  freed  from  guilt  and,  in  case  no  other  course  is 
possible,  by  liberality. 

"In  proportion  as  a  man  has  done  wrong,  himself  confesses  it, 
even  so  far  is  he  freed  from  guilt  as  a  snake  from  its  slough. 

"In  proportion  as  his  heart  loathes  his  evil  deed,  even  so  far  is 
his  body  freed  from  that  guilt. 

"He  who  has  committed  a  sin  and  has  repented,  is  freed  from 
that  sin,  but  he  is  purified  only  by  (the  resolution  of)  ceasing  (to  sin 
and  thinking)  'I  will  do  so  no  more.' 

"Having  thus  considered  in  his  mind  what  results  will  arise  from 
his  deeds  after  death,  let  him  always  be  good  in  thoughts,  speech, 
and  actions. 

"He  who,  having  either  unintentionally  or  intentionally  committed 
a  reprehensible  deed,  desires  to  be  freed  from  (the  guilt  of)  it,  must 
not  commit  it  a  second  time. 

"If  his  mind  be  uneasy  with  respect  to  any  act,  let  him  repeat  the 
austerities  (prescribed  as  a  penance)  for  it  until  they  fully  satisfy 
( his  conscience) . '  '* 

In  early  Buddhism,  the  Brahman  practice  of  confession 
was  retained,  not  as  a  rite  efficacious  for  the  remission  of  sin, 
but  rather  as  a  valuable  form  of  discipline.  A  monk,  guilty 
of  some  offense,  was  expected  to  confess  it  to  a  brother  monk 

»"Law«  of  Manu,"  XI,  228-234;  in  "Sacred  Books  of  the  East,"  Vol.  XXV, 
p.  477. 
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that  very  day,  and  to  receive  the  fitting  penance.  Otherwise, 
his  guilt  became  the  greater  by  every  day's  delay.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  private  confession,  there  was  a  fortnightly  cere- 
mony, corresponding  somewhat  to  the  chapter  in  some  re- 
ligious orders,  at  which  the  presiding  monk  enumerated  a 
stereotyped  formula  of  offenses  which  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
monk  to  avoid.  First  came  the  class  of  offenses  that  entailed 
expulsion  from  the  order,  then  several  others  of  less  and  less 
consequence.  After  mentioning  the  sins  comprised  in  each 
dass,  the  presiding  monk  put  three  times  to  the  assembled 
monks  this  question:  "  Venerable  sirs,  are  you  pure  in  this 
matter  t"  If  no  one  spoke,  it  was  a  sign  that  all  were  guilt- 
less. If  a  monk  confessed  that  he  had  committed  some  one  of 
the  offenses  mentioned,  a  penance  proportionate  to  the  gravity 
of  the  transgression  was  laid  upon  him. 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  when  the  craving  for  some 
divine  being  to  worship  had  transformed  into  gods  the  founder 
Gautama  and  the  other  fancied  Buddhas  of  the  past  and 
future,  giving  rise  to  the  so-called  Mahayana  sect,  violations 
of  the  moral  law  came  once  more  to  be  viewed  as  sins ;  and 
confession,  now  directed  to  the  Buddhas,  was  held  to  be  efficar 
cious  both  for  the  removal  of  guilt  and  for  securing  a  happy 
rebirth,  provided  it  was  accompanied  by  a  sincere  repentance 
and  a  purpose  of  amendment.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  con- 
fession to  the  Thirty-five  Buddhas  practised  in  Thibet.  The 
penitent  monk,  having  before  him  the  images  or  pictures  of 
the  Thirty-five  Buddhas,  begins  to  pray : 

"Honor  to  the  Buddhas  without  stain,  who  all  pursue  the  same 
path.    Repentance  of  all  sins. 

"I  adore  the  Tathagatas  of  the  three  periods  .  .  .  the  very  pure 
and  perfect  Buddhas.  ...  I  place  before  them  and  confess  my  sins." 

Then  follows  a  long  formula  of  adoration  of  the  different 
Buddhas,  whose  several  names,  piously  pronounced,  are 
thought  to  be  efficacious  for  the  remission  of  spedfio  sins.^ 

In  Japanese  Buddhism  there  exists  a  somewhat  similar 
penitential  acknowledgment  of  wrong-doing.' 

« Ct.  Schlagintweit,  "  Buddhism  in  Thibet,"  Ch.  XI. 

' "  Si-do-in-dzou,"  translated  by  S.  Kawamoura;  in  Annalea  du  Mutie  Out- 
met,  Paris,  1899,  p.  20. 
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In  none  of  the  religions  thus  far  considered  do  we  find  a 
keener  sense  of  the  evil  of  wrong-doing  than  in  Zoroastrian- 
ism.  This  religion,  venerable  aUke  for  its  antiquity  and  for 
its  lofty  moral  standard,  inculcated  the  greatest  horror  for  sin. 
Owing  to  its  peculiar  dualistic  doctrine,  a  violation  of  the 
moral  law,  whether  in  thought  or  deed,  was  held  to  be  more 
than  an  offense  against  the  good  creator  Onuazd,  meriting  his 
indignation  and  punishment;  it  was  also  a  blight  on  the  good 
creation,  and  strengthened  the  kingdom  of  the  evil  spirit  by 
furthering  the  production  of  noxious  animals.  This  was 
especially  true  of  the  crime  of  abortion  and  of  all  forms  of  un- 
chastity.  The  Vendidad  teaches  that  the  unchaste  woman  is 
to  be  avoided  as  pestilence,  as  a  noxious  wild  beast.  Her  very 
look  causes  one-third  of  the  good  creation  to  wither.^ 

It  is  but  natural  that  in  a  religion  that  insisted  so  strongly 
on  the  evil  of  sin,  penance  should  be  a  prominent  character- 
istic It  is  true,  one  may  look  in  vain  in  the  Avestan  Utera- 
■  ture  for  penitential  psalms  like  those  that  belonged  to  the  re- 
ligious poetry  of  the  Vedas.  But  in  the  Vendidad  and  else- 
where we  find  abundant  examples  of  penances  for  sins,  and 
in  the  penitential  teachings  and  practices  of  modem  Zoroast- 
rianism  we  may  recognize  the  persistent  forms  of  ancient 
tradition. 

The  Sad-Dar,  a  modem  Persian  treatise  on  religious  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  lays  down  that 
everyone  who  falls  into  sin  must  go  before  the  priest  and  con- 
fess his  guilt. 

"It  is  continually  necessary  that  the  accomplishment  of  repent- 
ance be  kept  in  mind.  Every  time  that  a  sin  leaps  from  control,  it 
is  necessary  to  act  so  that  they  go  before  the  priests  .  .  .  and  do 
penance.  And  ia  accordance  with  the  sin  should  be  the  good  work. 
.  .  .  Sin  is  thereby  extirpated  like  a  tree  that  withers.  .  .  .  And  that 
repentance  is  better  which  they  accomplish  before  high-priests  .  .  . 
and  when  they  accomplish  the  retribution  that  the  high-priest  orders, 
every  sin  that  exists  departs  from  them.  If  there  be  no  high-priest, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  before  some  persons  who  are  commissioned  by 
high-priests,  and  if  those  also  do  not  exist,  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  a 
man  who  is  a  friend  of  the  soul  and  accomplish  the  repentance.  .  .  . 

»"  Vendidad,"  XVIII,  iv,  60-65. 
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Repentance  is  when  they  do  penance  for  the  sin  they  have  committed, 
and  do  not  commit  that  sin  a  second  time ;  if  they  do  commit  it,  that 
first  sin  comes  back."  * 

There  exists  among  the  Parsees  of  Gujeiat  a  penitential 
form  of  devotion  much  in  vogne,  the  antiquity  of  which  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  It  is  the  formula  of  confession  and  re- 
nunciation of  sin  known  as  the  Patet  It  is  recited  to  ease  the 
conscience  when  burdened  with  the  sense  of  guilt.  It  is  even 
said  for  the  benefit  of  departed  relatives.  Every  pious  Par- 
see  looks  to  its  recital  as  the  safe  means  of  securing  a  happy 
death,  and  a  life  of  heavenly  bliss  in  the  presence  of  Ormazd. 
As  soon  as  a  member  of  the  family  is  seen  to  be  in  danger  of 
death,  two  or  more  priests  are  sununoned  to  the  bedside,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  relatives,  the  Patet  is  de- 
voutly recited.  If  the  dying  person  is  able,  he  too  pronounces 
the  words  together  with  the  officiating  priests. 

It  opens  with  a  prayer  meant  to  direct  the  intention  of  the 
penitent,  and  also  consisting  of  a  short  profession  of  faith. 
It  runs  in  part  as  follows : 

"I  pronounce  in  Vaj  the  name  of  God.  I  fix  my  mind  on  good- 
ness. I  perfonh  the  Patet  to  repair  my  thoughts,  to  increase  my 
merits ;  to  close  the  gate  of  hell,  to  open  the  gate  of  heaven.  I  hope 
to  go  to  the  excellent  world  of  the  just.  .  .  .  For  the  sake  of  my  soul, 
may  every  fault  that  I  have  committed  and  every  act  of  neglect  be 
rooted  out  of  me.  Henceforth  I  will  be  more  active  in  doing  good, 
and  I  will  refrain  from  evil.  ...  I  declare  myself  a  worshipper  of 
Mazda,  a  disciple  of  Zoroaster,  an  enemy  of  the  evil  spirits,  an  ob- 
server of  the  law  of  the  Lord." 

Then  follows  the  Patet  proper,  which  for  brevity's  sake, 
is  given  here  only  in  part. 

"I  praise  and  call  in  my  thought,  in  my  word,  in  my  action,  all 
good  thoughts,  all  good  words,  all  good  actions.  I  repel  far  from  my 
thought,  my  word,  my  action,  every  bad  thought,  every  bad  word, 
every  bad  action.  ...  I  hold  fast  to  the  truth,  ...  I  hold  fast  to  the 
pure  glory  of  the  excellent  Mazdean  religion  .  .  .  and  leave  it  not, 
neither  for  a  more  happy  life,  nor  for  a  longer  life,  nor  for  power, 
nor  for  wealth.    If  I  must  give  up  my  life  for  my  soul's  salvation, 

I  "Sad-Dar,"  translated  by  E.  W.  West;  "  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,"  VoL 
XXIV,  pp.  308-309. 
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I  will  give  it  up  with  joy.  .  .  .  Every  thought  which  I  ought  to  have 
had  and  did  not  have;  every  word  which  I  ought  to  have  said  and 
did  not  say;  every  action  which  I  ought  to  have  done  and  did  not 
perform;  every  order  which  I  ought  to  have  given  and  did  not  give; 
every  thought  which  I  ought  not  to  have  had,  and  did  have;  every 
word  which  I  ought  not  to  have  said  and  did  say ;  every  act  which  I 
ought  not  to  have  committed  and  did  commit  .  .  .  from  all  sins  of 
this  kind  I  turn  away,  I  repent  of  them,  I  do  penance  for  them." 

Then  follows  a  long  and  very  complete  enumeration  of  sins, 
arranged  in  several  groups.  They  are  expressed  condi- 
tionally, and  repudiated  by  the  penitent  in  so  far  as  he  may  be 
guilty  of  them.  The  first  group,  which  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  rest,  is  as  follows : 

"From  all  the  sins  that  I  may  have  committed  . . .  against  Ormazd 
the  Creator,  and  .  .  .  against  men  of  every  station;  if  I  have  struck 
any  one,  if  I  have  caused  him  physical  suffering,  if  I  have  injured 
him  by  word ;  if  I  have  done  wrong  to  the  just,  if  I  have  done  wrong 
to  the  high  priests,  Mobeds,  Dasturs,  Herbeds  (note-names  to  desig- 
nate various  orders  of  priests) ;  if  I  have  refused  to  give  to  those  to 
whom  it  was  my  duty  to  give;  if  I  have  refused  hospitality  to  the 
stranger;  ...  if  I  have  withheld  assistance  from  my  neighbor;  if  I 
have  not  saved  him  from  hunger,  thirst,  cold  and  heat ;  ...  if  I  have 
not  dealt  kindly  and  considerately  with  those  under  my  charge ;  with 
the  result  that  I  have  wronged  and  grieved  both  good  men  and  the 
Creator  Ormazd,  in  thought,  word,  or  action,  .  .  .  from  all  sins  of  this 
kind  I  turn  away,  I  repent  of  them,  I  do  penance  for  them." 

The  Patet  concludes  with  renewed  expressions  of  repent- 
ance, with  an  appeal  to  Ormazd  for  mercy  and  pardon,  and 
with  the  prayer  that  the  penitent,  being  freed  from  his  sins, 
may  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  just  in  heaven.* 

To  these  traces  of  penance  in  different  religions,  others 
might  perhaps  be  added.  But  examples  enough  have  been 
given  to  show  how  widespread  is  the  craving  of  the  human 
heart  for  reconciliation  with  the  offended  deity.  The  moral 
standard  recognized  in  many  of  these  religions  has  left  much 
to  be  desired.  But  it  was  the  best  the  worshippers  knew,  and 
within  the  narrow  range  of  their  knowledge,  they  tried  to  make 
amends  for  what  they  felt  to  be  misdeeds.   Like  many  other 

*  Cf.  J.  Damesteter,  "  Le  Zend-Avesta,"  Paris,  1893,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  167,  ff. 
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rites,  these  penitential  practices  go  to  show  that  there  is  much 
even  in  pagan  religions  that  is  admirable  as  expressive  of  re- 
ligious devotion.  It  is  only  the  narrow  soul  that  sneers  at 
everything  belonging  to  pagan  religions.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  religions  of  the  world  are  well  deserving  of  our 
sympathetic  study. 

Chabi;es  Fbancis  Atkbn. 
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The  charge  is  persistently  made  against  socialism  that  it  is 
atheistic:  emphatic  denials  from  authentic  socialist  sources 
are  so  frequently  heard  that  one  is  comi>elled  to  respect  them 
and  to  admit  that  neither  the  charge  nor  the  denial  is  of  itself 
evident  Some  lines  along  which  study  of  the  question  may 
be  xmdertaken,  are  here  suggested. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  confusing.  Many  of  the  most 
aggressive  socialist  leaders  and  writers  are  atheists  and  they 
habitually  identify  their  atheism  with  their  socialism;  yet 
there  are  Christians  who  find  in  sodalism  harmonious  social 
expression  of  their  religious  principles.  Robert  IngersoU, 
who  was  a  powerful  enemy  of  Christianity  and  religion,  was 
equally  an  opponent  of  socialism.  Louise  Michel,  who  died 
recently  in  Paris,  was  an  intense  atheist  and  anarchist,  while 
the  Agnostic  Journal  (March  4, 1905)  claims  that  anarchy  and 
Christianity  are  united  in  the  person  of  the  Bussian  priest 
Father  Gapon,  who  recently  led  the  revolutionary  forces.  Karl 
Marx  and  Engels  were  materialists,  atheists,  socialists,  yet 
many  of  their  followers  find  it  possible  to  accept  socialism 
from  them,  unaccompanied  by  atheism.  Sodalism  in  Ger- 
many is  well  organized,  radical  and  powerful,  yet  well  in- 
formed men  say  that  not  one  fourth  of  the  3,000,000  German 
socialists  are  atheists.  It  is  said  that  when  a  Jew  becomes  a 
sodalist,  he  becomes  an  atheist,  yet  the  spread  of  atheism  in 
that  race  appears  much  greater  than  the  spread  of  socialism. 
Some  sodalist  platforms  declare  religion  to  be  a  private  mat- 
ter and  t^ey  are  called  atheistic:  the  modem  states  actually 
make  religion  a  private  matter  and  it  is  said  that  they  favor 
religion.  The  card  of  admission  to  the  Sodalist  Party  in  the 
United  States,  signed  by  all  who  join  the  party,  has  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  religion  though  the  Church  is  socialism's 
strongest  enemy.  Leo  Xm.  in  his  encyclical  on  Free- 
masonry states  that  the  masons  prepare  the  way  for  socialists, 
and  in  his  encyclical  "Exeunte  jam  Anno,"  1888,  he  says: 
"Rationalism,  materialism,  and  atheism  have  begotten  social- 
sis 
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ism,  communisin  and  nihilism,  fatal  and  pestilential  evils 
which  naturally  and  almost  necessarily  flow  forth  from  such 
principles."  Socialism  is  here  represented  as  springing  from 
atheism  while  many  who  oppose  socialism  do  so  because  they 
believe  that  it  leads  to  atheism  rather  than  springs  from  it 

We  find,  too,  an  increasingly  large  number  of  economists, 
students  of  government,  and  of  history  and  law  who  study 
socialism  thoroughly,  regardless  of  any  necessary  reference 
to  religion  or  to  the  lack  of  it  Thousands  of  laborers  and 
socialists  discuss  it  and  accept  or  reject  it,  purely  on  its 
economic  and  social  merits  and  are  conscious  of  no  necessary 
bearing  on  their  faith  whatever  it  be.  And  others  who  are 
socialists  see  a  necessary  relation  between  religion  and  social- 
ism. A  Jewish  socialist  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  Sum,  No- 
vember 23,  1904,  saying,  "  To  become  a  socialist,  a  man  must 
think,  and  when  a  man  begins  to  think,  God  flies  out"  And 
yet  a  second  socialist,  represented  as  a  Catholic  is  quoted  in 
the  Social  Democratic  Herald  (September  17, 1904)  as  saying: 
"I  was  bom  and  raised  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  still  worship 
God  according  to  the  rules  of  that  Church  and  ...  I  expect 
to  die  a  Roman  Catholic" 

A  severe  indictment  of  socialism  was  recently  published 
by  two  socialists  who  left  the  party  and  commenced  a  cam- 
paign against  it  The  charge  that  socialism  is  atheistic  is 
very  strongly  supported  in  the  work,  but  in  fairness  to  those 
whom  it  attacks,  we  should  not  attribute  any  more  authority 
to  the  work  than  a  fair  critical  sense  generally  allows  to  one 
who  abandons  a  religion  or  party  and  then  attacks  it 

The  discovery  of  the  real  relations  of  atheism  and  social- 
ism is  of  much  importance,  since  it  should  guide  us  in  our 
dealings  with  socialism.  If  atheism  causes  socialism,  cause 
and  not  effect  should  be  combatted.  If  socialism  causes 
atheism,  the  former,  not  the  latter,  should  claim  the  attention 
of  social  students.  If  there  is  no  necessary  relation  between 
them,  it  is  vain  to  conduct  a  campaign  against  atheism  in  the 
hope  of  suppressing  socialism. 

Much  of  the  emphasis  of  Catholic  opposition  to  socialism 
rests  on  the  claim  that  it  is  atheistic.  Yet  there  are  evidences 
that  that  line  of  argument  does  not  always  convince.  Most 
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Christiaiis  are  not  socialists.  Some  are  socialists,  not  because 
of  any  perceived  relation  between  the  idea  of  socialism  and 
the  idea  of  God,  but  because  of  distinctively  social  and  per- 
sonal teaching  and  experience. 

Atheism.— A  number  of  words  are  in  use  as  practically 
synonymous  with  atheism:  Agnosticism,  infidelity,  sceptic- 
ism, unbelief,  materialism,  free  thought,  secularism.  For  our 
purpose  we  may  use  the  word  atheist  as  indicating  one  who 
does  not  believe  in  God:  hence  primarily  a  negative  attitude. 
This  may  extend  from  mere  absence  of  conviction,  lack  of  any 
attitude  toward  the  idea  of  God,  to  a  direct  positive  denial 
that  there  is  a  God.  Three  aspects  of  atheism  may  be  enumer- 
ated. It  may  indicate  a  state  of  mind  of  an  individual,  who 
does  not  bother  about  God,  yet  at  the  same  time,  does  not 
attempt  to  reconstruct  his  thiiddng  without  God.  He  may  live 
in  a  theistic  atmosphere,  accept  principles  of  conduct  which 
Christianity  teaches,  accept  his  economics,  science,  and  social 
institutions  as  he  finds  them.  He  may  be  as  good  or  as  bad  as 
a  believing  neighbor;  the  only  difference  being  that  the  idea 
of  God  has  evaporated.  There  is  no  question  of  logic,  con- 
sistency, sanctions;  it  is  merely  a  fact  of  life.  Most  of  us 
know  and  understand  atheists  of  this  type.  Whatever  bear- 
ing this  may  have  on  the  theologian's  question  of  theoretical 
atheists,  we  cannot  deny  the  fact. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  practical  atheists :  men  who 
live  as  though  there  were  no  God,  no  responsibility,  no  future 
life ;  engaged  in  pleasure,  business,  learning  or  what  you  will, 
but  revealing  in  thought,  action,  life,  no  trace  of  belief  in  God. 
Such  we  find  among  the  ranks  of  so  called  believers  in  no  small 
numbers.  The  extent  to  which  this  is  true  is  dreadful  to  con- 
template and  the  power  of  propaganda  which  this  practical 
atheism  possesses  is  in  some  respects  irresistible.  While  the 
danger  of  materialistic  or  atheistic  teaching  is  admittedly 
great  as  a  force  to  undermine  morals,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  danger  to  one's  thinking,  from  an  atheistic  life  is  greater. 
Many  prefer  to  be  called  agnostics— a  term  which  is  gradually 
replacing  atheist,  as  applied  to  those  who  assert  merely  that 
they  do  not  know. 
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The  two  classes  of  men  here  referred  to  pve  us  a  distmct 
aspect  of  atheism  which  we  must  carefully  note.  The  prac- 
tical atheist  is  not  an  atheist  unless  he  admits  it  The  modem 
state,  modem  systems  of  law,  of  education,  may  be  termed 
in  a  way  atheistic.  Some  philosophers  have  held  principles 
whose  logical  conclusions  led  to  the  denial  of  the  existence  of 
God,  yet  they  professedly  believed  in  God.  It  is  well  to  adopt 
the  mle  found  in  the  "Dictionaire  de  Theologie  catholique" 
(word  Atheisme) :  The  term  atheist  should  not  be  applied  to 
the  author  of  a  doctrine  whose  conclusions  do  not  directly,  and 
immediately  destroy  the  notion  of  God  although  they  would 
by  logical  deduction  endanger  it. 

We  find  next,  atheists  who  are  systematic  formal  material- 
ists :  who  reconstmct  their  philosophy  in  harmony  with  the 
denial  of  God's  existence.  They  explain  reality,  without  refer- 
ence to  God,  assume  a  positive  materialistic  principle  and  teach 
and  foster  the  system  of  thought  which  results.  Some  such 
may  see  a  moral  or  social  value  in  religion  regardless  of  the 
tmth  or  falsity  of  it.  Whatever  the  lope  of  their  position, 
they  confine  themselves  to  the  speculative  order  and  only  in- 
directly come  into  contact  with  life  and  institutions. 

Finally,  we  have  atheism,  rather  materialism,  as  an  all  em- 
bracing philosophy  of  life,  including  intellectual,  moral,  social, 
industrial  orders  and  institutions,  excluding  God  and  the 
supernatural  on  principle,  aiming  to  reorganize  civilization 
with  God  banished,  religion  silenced,  and  eternity  ignored. 

It  is  always  well  to  leara  how  an  individual  takes  his  own 
atheism  before  classifying  him.  The  practical  atheist  resents 
being  called  an  atheist;  the  theoretical  individual  atheist  or 
agnostic  may  be  or  may  not  be  an  active  enemy  of  religion.  A 
well-known  public  man  once  remarked  with  some  humor  that 
he  had  met  but  one  atheist  who  did  not  believe  in  God. 

The  forces  in  modem  life  that  are  producing  atheism  are 
strong  and  complex.  The  three  types  indicated  are  not  to  be 
accounted  for  by  one  cause.  Man's  natural  tendency  to  rebel 
against  control  is  one  factor,  the  circumstances  of  free 
speech,  free  press,  free  thought  are  others,  as  also  the  tre- 
mendous emphasis  now  placed  on  the  material  side  of  life. 
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One  may  say,  in  a  sense,  that  industry  is  atheistic,  politics  is 
atheistic,  education  is  atheistic,  international  relations  are 
atheistic,  science  is  atheistic,  yet  who  would  maintain  that  these 
are  formally  opposing  religion?   There  is  significance  in  the 
observations  of  Osier  in  his  lecture  on  Science  and  Immortality. 
"Immortality  and  all  that  it  may  mean,  is  a  dead  issue  in  the 
great  movements  of  the  world.    In  the  social  and  political 
forces,  what  account  is  taken  by  practical  men  of  any  eternal 
significance  of  lifet  Does  it  ever  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
those  .controlling  the  destinies  of  their  fellow  creatures  that 
this  life  is  only  a  preparation  for  another  f   To  raise  the  ques- 
tion is  to  raise  a  smile.   I  am  not  talking  of  our  professions, 
but  of  the  every  day  condition  which  only  serves  to  emphasize 
the  contrast  between  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  street   Without  a  preadventure  it  may  be  said 
that  a  living  faith  in  a  future  existence  has  not  the  slightest  in- 
fluence in  the  settiement  of  the  grave  social  and  national 
problems  which  confront  the  race  to-day."   "While  accept- 
ing a  belief  in  immortality  and  accepting  the  phases  and  forms 
of  the  prevailing  religion,  an  immense  majority  live  prac- 
tically uninfluenced  by  it,  except  in  so  far  as  it  ministers  to  a 
wholesale  dissonance  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  life  and. 
diffuses  an  atmosphere  of  general  insincerity.   A  second 
group,  larger,  perhaps  to-day  than  ever  before  in  history  put 
the  supernatural  altogether  out  of  man's  life  and  regard  the 
hereafter  as  only  one  of  the  many  inventions  he  has  sought 
out  for  himself.   A  third  group,  ever  small  and  select,  lay 
hold  with  the  anchor  of  faith  upon  eternal  life  as  the  con- 
trolling influence  in  this  one."   The  upper  classes  tend  to 
practical  materialism  or  atheism  because  life  means  so  much 
to  them  and  the  lower  classes  tend  that  way  because  life  means 
so  little  for  them.   EusMn  cites  a  correspondent  as  saying 
("Fors,"  111,  p.  116) :  "If  you  teach  him  (man)  only  to  rea- 
son you  may  make  him  an  atheist,  a  demagogue  or  any  vile 
thing;  but     you  teach  him  to  feel,  his  feelings  can  only  find 
tiieir  proper  and  natural  relief  in  devotion  and  religious  resig- 
nation."  Again,  Paulsen  says  in  his  Introduction  to  Philoso- 
phy (p.  72) :  "If  there  is  a  connection  between  theoretical,  and 
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what  one  calls  practical  materialism  it  is  not  realized  in  this 
that  metaphysics  determines  life,  hut  in  this  that  life  deter- 
mines metaphysics.  An  empty  and  common  life  has  a  ten- 
dency above  all  to  develop  a  nihilistic  view  of  life;  its  features 
are  low  estimates  of  life  and  its  destiny,  misunderstanding  and 
ridicule  of  the  nobler  sides  of  human  nature,  loss  of  reverence 
for  moral  and  spiritual  greatness,  infidelity  and  scorn  for  all 
ideal  endeavors.  And  such  a  nihilistic  conception  of  life  has 
of  coi^rse  a  natural  tendency  toward  a  materialistic  view  of 
the  world. ' ' 

jSoaa2»5m.— Socialism  is  always  criticism  and  reform;  com- 
plaint and  aspiration.  As  a  criticism,  large  numbers  accept 
it;  as  a  reform,  many  of  these  fear  it.   We  find  individuals  in 
whom  Socialism  is  a  quiet,  harmless,  orderly  state  of  mind. 
Socialization  of  capital  they  look  upon  as  the  single  solution 
of  our  problems;  private  ownership  of  capital  and  the  conse- 
quences of  such  ownership  are  regarded  as  the  causes  thereof. 
These  men  think  their  socialism  unrelated  to  philosophy,  to 
religion,  to  history  or  evolution.   They  see  a  condition,  believe 
in  a  given  remedy  and  think  out  no  relations  beyond  the  specific 
measure  and  social  adjustments  to  it.   There  are  certainly 
many  socialists  who  answer  this  description,  whose  religion, 
philosophy,  ethics  are  not  affected  in  principle,  though  some- 
what modified  in  application.    Hadley  says  rightly  in  his 
■"Economics,"  Chapter  I:  "A  socialist  in  the  proper  definition 
of  the  word  is  a  man  who  distrusts  these  conclusions  of  the 
individualist  and  who  believes  that  the  loss  from  the  exercise 
of  individual  freedom  in  most  of  the  debatable  cases  outweighs 
the  gain."   "One  side  believes  that  this  good  is  best  adiieved 
by  individual  freedom  in  a  particular  line  of  action :  the  other 
side  believes  that  the  dangers  and  evils  with  which  sudi  free- 
dom is  attended,  outweigh  its  advantages."   "The  difference 
between  individualists  and  socialists  is  largely  a  matter  of  tem- 
perament.  It  comes  from  a  difference  in  constitution  which 
leads  the  individualist  to  calculate  the  large  and  remote  conse- 
quences of  any  measure  and  ignore  the  inmiediate  details 
while  the  socialist  feels  the  immediate  details  so  strongly  that 
he  distrusts  the  somewhat  abstract  lines  of  thought  which  the 
individualist  is  prone  to  follow." 
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We  find  a  second  stage  of  socialism  when  it  philosophizes, 
constructs  a  system  of  ethics,  politics,  a  quasi  interpretation 
of  history  and  a  set  of  social  principles  which  affect  prac- 
tically the  whole  social  order.  It  may  be  the  logical  develoj)- 
ment  of  the  first,  but  it  does  not  go  to  extremes. 

We  find  also  a  third  stage  of  socialism  which  aims  to  be 
comprehensive,  to  construct  a  system  of  thought,  philosophy 
and  institutions  which  will  explain  all  reality.  In  this  form 
socialism  has  taken  on  materialism,  atheism,  hatred  of  religion 
and  it  does  advocate  most  depraved  and  confused  views  of  life. 

The  essential  element  of  socialism,  socialization  of  capital, 
is  a  distinct  demand,  easily  accounted  for  and  quite  logically 
tiie  result  of  given  antecedents.  The  trend  of  solid  judg- 
ment today  identifies  it  but  indirectly  with  religion  and  philos- 
ophy. Many  have  tried  and  are  trying  to  control  it  in  the 
name  of  materialism;  others  try  to  claim  it  for  Christianity; 
others  identify  it  with  a  theory  of  social  evolution.  As  a 
matter  of  mere  logic  it  may  be  made  a  necessary  and  integral 
part  of  a  Christian  or  of  a  materialistic  philosophy  as  one  will. 
As  a  question  of  public  policy,  it  may  be  presented  without 
express  relation  to  either.  As  a  question  of  actual  develop- 
ment, it  tends  to  more  and  more  sympathy  with  atheism  and  to 
less  and  less  with  Christianity.  Even  that  is  as  much  uncon-* 
sdous  as  conscious  and  hence  frequently  denied.  When  we 
charge  a  moderate  though  convinced  sod^st  with  atheism, 
his  repudiation  of  atheism  may  be  quite  honest  He  became  a 
socialist  because  he  was  looking  for  reform,  not  religion. 

In  dealing  with  atheist  or  socialist  we  should  endeavor  to 
avoid  confusing  two  points  of  view  and  claiming  to  know  bet- 
ter than  he,  what  he  believes.  Atheism  and  socialism  are  to 
their  partisans  what  these  take  them  to  be.  A  written  exposi- 
tion of  socialism  is  not  socialism ;  it  is  a  picture.  Socialism 
is  a  living  attitude  to  life.  We  should,  therefore,  permit 
atheist  and  socialist  to  tell  us  what  atheism  and  socialism  are 
to  them,  that  is,  what  they  think  them  to  be,  and  in  any  dis- 
cussion, the  basis  of  argument  should  be  the  definition  which 
atheist  or  socialist  furnishes.  He  knows  better  than  his  op- 
ponent, what  either  or  both  systems  are  to  him.   We  should 
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guard  against  confounding  the  whole  social  structure  of  a  move- 
ment like  atheism  or  socialism,  with  the  individual  aspect  of 
it.  Few  atheists  embrace  the  whole  of  atheism  or  materialism 
as  historically  developed:  few  socialists  summarize  in  con- 
scious acceptance  all  the  successive  stages  of  socialism. 
When  we  study  the  history  of  one  or  both,  we  construct  a  pic- 
ture of  the  whole  evolution  of  the  system  and  frequently  as- 
sume that  the  individual  adherent  today  knows,  accepts  and 
teaches  the  whole. 

If  we  place  ourselves  at  the  standpoint  of  atheism  and  at- 
tempt to  account  for  the  organized  unrest,  revolution,  reform, 
uprisings,  campaigns  inaugurated  by  or  in  the  name  of  social- 
ism, we  shall  not  succeed.  If  we  place  ourselves  at  the  stand- 
point of  socialism  and  attempt  to  account  for  the  materialism 
and  atheism  of  the  world,  we  shall  not  succeed. 

That  one  will  account  for  the  other  in  many  localities,  that 
the  two  are  linked  in  mental  sympathy  frequently,  no  one  can 
deny :  that  the  atheist  now  and  then  finds  an  ally  in  the  socialist, 
and  vice  versa  is  evident,  but  we  are  scarcely  justified  in  assum- 
ing a  permanent,  necessary  general  logical  relation  between 
the  two. 

The  idea  of  God  is  ultimate  and  comprehensive.  Nothing 
in  the  whole  sweep  of  creation  can  escape  a  real  relation  to 
God.  We  who  believe  in  God,  refer  to  Him  all  causality  in 
the  order  of  being,  all  sanction  in  the  order  of  law,  all  au- 
thority in  the  order  of  social  existence.  All  thought,  all  con- 
duct, all  philosophy  is  related  directly  or  indirectly  to  God. 
I  have  heard  a  serious  man  say  that  the  authority  of  God  is 
involved  in  the  police  sign,  "Keep  off  the  grass."  Thus,  to 
believe  in  God,  or  to  deny  His  existence  implies  a  complete 
philosophy.  While  this  is  true,  it  should  not  be  taken  in  too 
specific  a  sense.  Belief  in  God  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  a 
fixed  order  of  property,  to  a  given  form  of  government,  or  to  a 
determined  outline  of  social  relations  as  it  affects  explanations, 
sanctions,  and  motives  more  than  institutions. 

In  the  social  order,  wealth  or  property  is  ultimate  and  com- 
prehensive; the  law  of  its  distribution  is  far-reaching.  Phys- 
ical existence  depends  on  food,  shelter,  clothing,  culture,  prog- 
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ress.  Moral  and  spiritaal  development  depend  on  security 
which  property  gives.  The  principles  which  at  any  given  time 
theoretically  govern  the  distribution  of  wealth  arise  out  of 
definite  ethical  conceptions.  Back  of  these  are  found  ideas  of 
human  right,  duties,  destiny  and  relations— and  back  of  these, 
a  final  attitude  toward  the  idea  of  God.  Thus  we  may  say, 
that  for  those  who  believe  in  God,  every  fact  and  process  in 
the  distribution  of  property  may  be  related  to  God,  but  they 
who  reject  the  idea  of  God  may  account  for  their  views  of 
property  by  reference  to  another  ultimate  idea. 

Belief  in  God  entails  many  consequences  in  life.  It  fosters 
a  spiritual  view  of  existence,  refers  present  standards  to  future 
existence,  measures  all  values  in  this  life  in  terms  of  relation 
to  spiritual  life  beyond  the  grave.  Lack  of  belief  in  God  en- 
tails many  consequences,  practically  the  reverse  of  those  just 
named,  modified  by  the  fact  that  we  live  in  a  civilization  resting 
on  a  belief  in  God  and  Jesus  Christ.  Either  the  believer  or 
the  non-believer  may  be  socialist  or  individualist  without  being 
conscious  that  faith  and  socialism  influence  each  other  to  any 
great  extent.  But  when  the  individual  socialist,  enters  a  so- 
cialist party  or  movement,  new  factors  come  into  the  situation 
and  certainly  affect  him.  He  does  not  forsee  all  that  socialism 
is,  nor  does  he  measure  the  countless  influences  that  will  affect 
him  even  more  than  the  principles  on  which  he  consciously 
embraces  socialism. 

He  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  criticism  of  the  imiversal 
existing  social  order,  his  association  is  with  like  minded  men 
who  represent  every  degree  of  radical  thought  from  ma- 
terialism and  atheism  to  the  most  conservative  position 
imaginable.  The  gradual  fusing  of  views  into  one  great  view 
and  the  preponderance  of  radical  tendencies,  of  emotional 
standards  and  short-sighted  estimates ;  the  gradually  assumed 
leadership  by  the  most  radical  members  of  a  party ;  the  total 
absence  of  critical  sense  and  intellectual  restraint,  all  work 
imperceptibly  but  powerfully  on  the  individual  socialist  and 
most  certainly  affect  his  whole  view  of  life  regardless  of  his 
will  and  his  conscious  attitudes.  The  believer  may  begin  by 
seeking  social  justice  for  humanity :  he  is  led  to  see  that  the 
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present  industrial  order  is  wrong.  He  criticizes  religion  for 
not  condemning  injustice.  Criticism  of  administration  of  re- 
ligion degenerates  unconsciously  into  doubt  as  to  the  value  of 
religion.  The  step  to  rejection  of  it  and  of  belief  in  God  is 
then  not  long.  The  atmosphere  of  the  socialist  movement 
appears  from  every  point  of  view  to  be  hostile  to  the  sense  of 
the  supernatural  and  spiritual  and  to  a  large-hearted  sympa- 
thetic faith  in  Qod.  It  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility, 
as  shown  in  the  Christian  Socialist  movement  in  England,  that 
a  band  of  spiritually  minded  men  filled  with  religious  zeal 
should  endeavor  to  suppress  the  competitive  struggle  and  to 
organize  industry  on  a  cooperative  basis.  But  the  early  failure 
which  visited  the  effort  shows  the  impossibility  of  its  aim 
as  well. 

As  the  socialist  movement  is  now  constituted,  taking  its 
historical  circumstances  into  account,  everything  in  it,  ten- 
dency, atmosphere,  leadership,  association,  sympathy  and  atti- 
tude does  threaten  the  spirit,  belief,  standards  and  hopes  of 
one  who  devoutly  believes  in  Qod.  There  will  be  found  indi- 
vidual socialists  in  no  way  connected  with  party  or  movement, 
who  maintain  that  their  faith  remains  unaffected:  there  may  be 
found  individuals  in  the  movement,  who  through  circumstances, 
seem  to  escape  spiritual  harm.  But  undeniably  the  danger  is 
direct,  constant  and  manysided :  so  much  so  that  one  must  ac- 
cept loyally  and  endorse  unqualifiedly  the  appeal  of  Leo  XTTT 
to  Catholics  not  to  join  the  socialistic  party  or  movement,* 

The  peril  is  the  greater  because  not  easily  seen.  Few  men 
who  believe  in  God  will  look  to  socialism  for  atheism.  They 
are  in  no  way  concerned  with  atheism.  If  they  believe  that 
they  find  what  they  want,  they  accept  socialism  and  they  main- 
tain very  earnestly  that  they  are  faithful  Christians.  If  we 
in  our  antagonism  assume  tiie  conscious  presence  of  atheism 
where  such  socialists  can  not  see  it,  we  make  on  them  the  im- 
pression of  being  dishonest  or  uninformed  and  we  lose  in- 
fluence with  them.  If  we  distinguish  socialism  as  a  state  of 
mind  from  socialism  as  a  movement  and  note  the  difference  be- 
tween the  indi\nidual  socialist  and  the  party  socialist,  we  may 

'See  also  American  Catholic  Quarterly,  April,  1905,  "Catholicity  and  !So- 
cialism." 
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see  the  cause  of  the  confusion  regarding  the  relations  of  atheism 
and  socialism  both  in  the  minds  of  those  who  honestly  assume 
a  necessary  relation  between  the  two  and  of  those  who  deny 
such  a  relation. 

The  significance  of  certain  facts  is  great  to  us  and  trifling 
to  others :  for  instance,  that  so  many  leaders  of  socialism  are 
atheists :  that  its  most  complete  scientific  form  is  professedly 
materialistic:  that  the  drift  throughout  all  types  of  sodal- 
ism  is  toward  if  not  to  materialistic  views;  that  many  who 
have  lost  faith  are  active  in  the  movement;  that  it  tends  so 
frequently  to  become— not  a  mere  scheme  of  production  and 
distribution— but  a  philosophy  of  life,  or  rather  a  philosophy 
of  society  without  any  conception  of  sin,  grace,  the  super- 
natural or  the  spiritual  destiny  of  man.  The  believing  Chris- 
tian who  becomes  a  socialist  will  say  to  his  opponent  that 
these  are  personal  matters;  that  he  looks  to  socialism  for 
economics  and  politics,  not  for  faith  or  religion.  He  does  not 
see  and  will  not  admit  that  socialism  can  mean  to  him  any- 
thing more  than  he  makes  it  mean.  The  evolution  through 
which  he  may  go,  the  fate  of  many  who  like  him,  sought  life 
and  f oimd  spiritual  death  in  socialism,  will  not  deter  him  for  he 
sees  no  relation:  the  countiess  consequences  of  his  step  are 
hidden  from  him  and  they  appear  one  by  one  until  the  work 
is  done  and  then  he  ceases  to  care. 

The  points  of  view  suggested  in  these  pages  may  be  of 
some  service  in  helping  to  see  the  relations  of  atheism  and 
socialism.  But  that  service  is  secondary.  If  we  commence 
systematic  observation  of  socialists  and  socialism:  if  we  but 
note  the  circumstances  by  which  this  individual  or  that  one, 
was  led  into  socialism;  the  progress  of  his  mind  in  it;  the 
change  in  point  of  view,  the  widening  scope  of  criticism  and 
the  deepening  determination  of  reform ;  the  enlarging  of  com- 
ment and  scorn,  we  will  discover  the  power,  dynamic  char- 
acter and  trend  of  socialism  and  then  speak  with  authority  to 
those  whom  we  would  save  from  it.  We  should  see  socialism 
at  work,  imdoing  and  transforming,  much  as  we  watch  the  bale 
of  cotton  converted  into  cloth.  The  bale  does  not  predict  the 
process  nor  does  the  figured  textile  proclaim  it.  The  conseva- 
tive  Christian  who  enters  the  socialist  movement  and  becomes 
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a  radical  atheist,  does  not  at  either  terminal  of  the  joomey 
show  us  the  process.  No  mere  scientific  formtda,  fixed  theory 
of  value  or  accumulation  of  capital  explains  it 

It  is  surely  unwise  for  Catholics  to  read  without  discrimi- 
nation socialistic  literature  and  attend  socialist  meetings.  This 
is  done  more  or  less  freely  but  with  no  good  results.  If  we 
might  build  up  a  worthy  literature  on  social  reform  and  de- 
velop a  personal  interest  in  the  problems  which  confront 
society,  after  the  maimer  of  the  Holy  Father,  we  might  draw 
thinking  Catholics  into  a  movement  which  would  to  some  extent 
satisfy  the  legitimate  demands  for  reform  and  save  them  from 
an  atmosphere  and  companionship  and  agitation  hostile  to  their 
faith. 

The  campaign  of  defense  against  socialism  should  be  care- 
fully thought  out  in  advance  and  our  energies  should  be  directed 
with  wisdom.  How  win  back  the  Christian  who  is  a  Socialist  T 
How  prevent  the  honest  man,  whose  sense  of  equity  it  outraged 
by  our  conditions,  from  becoming  a  socialist  t  How  select  what 
is  true  in  criticism,  fair  in  hope  and  reasonable  in  plan  oat  of 
the  mass  of  socialism  and  profit  by  itt 

What  is  the  value  of  argimaent,  refutation,  logic  in  meeting 
the  socialist  presentation!  We  shall  scarcely  accomplish  much 
if  we  persist  in  describing,  attacking  and  refuting  the  worst 
possible  phases  of  socialism,  since  it  propagates  itself  by  the 
appeal  of  its  best  features,  just  as  any  other  system  does. 

Possibly  thoughtful  consideration  of  these  and  similar  prob- 
lems will  lead  us  to  discover  that  we  are  making  some  mistakes 
in  our  methods.  In  the  case  of  an  epidemic,  general  warnings, 
principles  of  sanitation  and  of&cial  notices  have  their  value, 
but  effective  work  will  consist  in  reaching  the  individual  local- 
ity or  home,  and  in  pointing  out  definite  causes  of  danger  and 
definite  methods  of  protection.  Similarly  the  process  of  mental 
revolution  which  socialism  implies  may  be  arrested  by  learn- 
ing the  circumstances  in  the  individual's  life  and  thinking,  and 
by  preparing  him  against  the  assumptions  and  views  out  of 
which  socialism  springs.  Socialism  wins  the  individual  be- 
cause it  knows  how  to  appeal  to  him.  We  shall  save  the  indi- 
vidual from  the  errors  of  socialism  when  we  learn  how  to 
appeal  to  him  with  sympathy,  fairness  and  insight. 

WiiiiJAM  J.  Kebbt. 
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The  Latmiiy  of  the  Fathers,  or  "Church  Latin"  as  we 
sometimes  designate  it,  is  seldom  synonymous  to  our  minds 
with  the  flowing  periods  of  the  Classic  Latin  writers.  At  the 
close  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  Humanists,  consistent  with  their 
pedantic  ideals  of  Classic  Latinity,  relegated  the  Fathers  and 
"Church  Latin"  in  general  to  the  back-woods  of  Barbarism.^ 
Still  the  Humanist  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  had 
this  redeeming  quality:  he  was  candid  and  outspoken.  He 
proclaimed  his  doctrine  "from  the  house-tops"  and  therefore 
provoked  refutation.  The  modem  Humanist,  on  the  con- 
trary, employs  the  crushing  argument  of  silence.  He  says 
little  and  thinks  less  of  Patristic  Latinity. 

Now  even  a  cursory  perusal  of  Patristic  Latin  will  convince 
the  thinking  student  that  neither  Cicero  nor  Caesar  nor  Livy 
wrote  the  last  well-balanced  Latin  period  with  its  chosen  dic- 
tion, its  smooth  and  easy  flow,  its  artistic  climax  and  delicate 
close,  A  TertuUian,  a  Cyprian,  a  Minutius  Felix,  a  Jerome 
and  even  an  Ennodius  must  be  given  a  place  in  the  great  con- 
test for  that  final  period,  whose  musical  cadence  marks  the 
confines  between  Classic  and  Scholastic  Latinity.  This  fact 
has  been  generously  appreciated  of  late  years  by  certain 
scholars,  particularly  in  Germany,  and  such  production  as  the 
"Corpus  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum"*  and  the  "Monumenta 
Germanise  Historica"^  attest  the  worth  and  interest  of  Patristic 
Latin. 

A  Latin  author  and  a  Father  of  the  Church,  on  whom 
posterity  has  not  lavished  its  epithets  of  praise  and  com- 
mendation,* is  Magnus  Felix  Ennodius.   According  to  his 

*  Cf.  E.  Norden,  "  Die  Antike  Kunstproaa,"  Leipzig,  1808,  II,  p.  763  sq. 
'Editom  coiuilio  et  impensis  Academic  Litterarum  CEesarete  VindobonenBis. 
•Edidit  Societas  Aperiendis  Fontibus  Rerum  Germanicarum  Medii  Mvi. 

*  See  "  Saint  Ennodius  and  the  Papal  Supremacy,"  by  E.  Maguire,  in  the 
American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  26,  p.  317  sq.  and  p.  523  sq. — Cf.  p. 
330:  "A  few  of  his  (Ennodius')  hymns,  especially  the  beautiful  Ode  on  the  Holy 
Virgin  Euphemia,  are  referred  to  with  scant  eulogy;  we  are  informed  that  his 
Apologia  was  approved  by  the  Pope  and  the  Roman  Synod  .  .  .  and  some  of  the 
iinappreciative  notices  add  that  his  style  was  labored  and  turgid." 
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own  testimony  he  was  born  at  Aries'  France  in  the  year  473.' 
He  was  a  mere  boy  when  his  parents  died.  Left  to  the  custody 
of  his  paternal  aunt,  he  received  a  thorough  education  at 
Milan  and  fared  well  generally  until  her  deatL  He  was  then 
sixteen  years  old.*  She  left  him  almost  penniless.  Shortly 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  beggar,  he  sought  an  honorable  alli- 
ance with  the  young  daughter  (parvula  fillola)  of  a  very  dis- 
tinguished lady.  His  proposal  was  immediately  accepted  and 
his  station  in  life  at  once  elevated  from  the  condition  of  want 
to  that  of  affluence.'  Ennodius,  however,  seems  to  have  made 
ill  use  of  his  wealth  and  to  have  lived  some  time  in  utter  for- 
getfulness  of  his  duties  to  the  Bestower  of  "every  best  gift" 
In  a  moment  of  recollection  he  amended  his'  ways,  abandoned 
former  follies  and  prepared  himself  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Church.  His  betrothed  wife  entered  a  convent  of  her  own 
free  choice.*  Ennodius  was  ordained  deacon  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  became  Bishop  of  Pavia  A.  D.  511,  was  sent  twice 
as  Papal  Envoy  to  Constantinople  and  died  A.  D.  521.^  The 
Church  honors  his  memory  on  the  seventeenth  of  July." 

That  Ennodius  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage is  clear  even  from  a  cursory  reading  of  his  works,  which 
teem  with  apt  quotations  from  the  classic  Latin  authors,  and 
from  his  style  which  though  turgid,  and  even  lifeless,  exhibits 

'  Cf.  "  Ennod,  Epist.,"  VII,  8. 

•  Cf.  Ennod.,  ed.  Fr.  Vogel,  p.  11. 

•  Cf.  Ennod.,  ed.  Vogel,  p.  303-S. 

*Cf.  Ennod.,  ed.  Vogel,  p.  303-18;  ex  mendioo  in  r^m  mutatus. 

•  Cf .  Ennod.,  ed.  Vogel,  pp.  300-304. 

<  Cf.  Ennod.,  ed.  Vogel,  pp.  304-6. — The  statement  made  by  bo  many  of 
Ennodius'  biographers  to  the  effect  that  he  was  actually  married  is  not  true.  It 
is  based  on  the  false  reading  common  to  the  inferior  class  of  manuscripts  that 
contain  his  writings.  According  to  these  manuscripts  Ennodius  was  actually 
married  and  lived  in  wedlock  for  some  time.  The  manuscript  reading  in  question 
is:  "ilia  quae  mecum  matrimonii  habuit  parilitatem";  but  by  far  the  best  and 
most  reliable  manuscript  has:  "ilia  quae  mecum  matrimonii  habuit  parilitate 
subiugari."  In  this  latter  reading  the  words  habuit  .  .  .  subiugari  express  sim- 
ple futurity :  "  who  was  to  be  my  bride."  The  word  habuit  in  the  present  con- 
struction (vis.,  with  the  pres.  infln.  pass.)  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  iiit\kc, — 
a  striking  characteristic  of  the  Latin  language  at  the  time  of  Ennodius.  Cf. 
Ennod.  ed  Vogel,  p.  58,  29.  The  same  construction  occurs  in  the  Athanasian 
Symbol :  ad  cuius  adventum  omnes  homines  habent  resurgere  .  .  . ,  which  means 
resurrecturi  sunt,  as  the  following  words  clearly  show:  et  reddituri  sunt.  Of. 
Vogel,  edit.  Ennod.,  p.  vi. — cf.  Phi  Thielmann,  "  Woelfflin's  Archiv  fuer  Latein. 
Lexicogr.,"  II,  p.  194. 

1  Cf.  Vogel,  edit.  Ennod.,  p.  xxviii. 

•  Ct  "  AcU  Sanctorum,"  Jul.  IV,  p.  271  sq. 
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in  the  main  a  conscious  effort  after  grammatical  accuracy  and 
rhetorical  finish.  * 

Over  all  and  through  all  we  find  the  glittering  gold  among 
the  rough  quartz.*  Our  author  wrote  both  prose  and  verse.* 
In  the  former  particularly,  he  reveals  his  high  esteem  and  keen 
appreciation  for  classic  models.  He  passes  judgment  on  the 
stylistic  characteristics  of  individual  authors ;  for  instance,  on 
Cicero,  Vergil  and  Sallust*  and  his  judgment  is  always  just. 
He  exhorts  his  youthful  disdples  to  read  and  re-read  these 
masters  assiduously.*  He  frequently  criticises  the  exuberant 
style  of  his  young  friends,  indicates  defects  and  suggests 
methods  of  improvement  He*  urges  them  to  be  more  manly 
and  less  florid  in  their  expressions.  In  a  word  Ennodius  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  works  of  Cicero,  Sallust,  "Vergil, 
Horace,  Lucan,  Juvenal  and  nearly  all  the  later  writers  of  the 
Empire.'  He  was  a  true  Boman  in  sentiment  and  expres- 
sion.* He  thought,  spoke  and  wrote  in  Latin  that  was  thor- 
oughly Boman  in  every  respect  except  simplicity.  He  lacks 
simplicity  and  stylistic  clarity,  though  his  diction  is  Boman 
and  amazingly  so  for  a  writer  of  the  sixth  century.  The  arti- 
ficial periodicity  of  his  sentences,  is  due  to  a  marked  tendency 
of  Latin  writers,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  to  di- 
vorce the  written  from  the  spoken  language,  the  literary  from 

>  Cf.  Vogel,  "  Woelfflin's  ArcUv  fuer  Latein.  T^cogr.,''  I.,  p.  268. 

<  Here  are  a  few  gentencea  that  make  for  the  truth  of  our  assertion :  Ennod., 
ed.  Vogel,  p.  16,  24:  alias  uberius,  melius  alias;  p.  96,  10:  ubique  luctus,  pavor 
ubique;  p.  118,  6:  aliud  est  enim  ut  lauderis  dicere,  aliud  dioere  ne  carparis; 
p.  ^1,  19:  una  offendenda  est  hilaritate  et  lascivia  placanda  altera;  p.  125,  19: 
mihi  meo  vivendum  est  more;  p.  66,  6:  quod  licet  non  licet,  quod  non  licet  lioet. 

>  The  extant  works  of  Ennodius  are:  9  Books  of  I/etters;  10  Miscellaneous 
Opuscules;  28  Dictionea  or  Declamatory  Recitaiionea  of  a  Sacred,  Ethical, 
Scholastic  and  Controversial  character ;  1  Book  of  Poems  and  1  Book  of  Epigrams. 
These  works  are  edited  by  F.  Vogel,  "  Monumenta  German.  Hist.,"  7,  and  by  W. 
Hartel,  C!orpus  Script.  Ecclesiast,  VI. 

•  Cf.  Ennod.,  ed.  Vogel,  p.  24,  19:  "Tulliani  profunditas  guigitis,  Crispi 
proprietas,  Maronis  elegantia." 

•  Cf.  Ennod.,  ed.  Vogel,  p.  20,  23:  "labora  ei;go  circa  studia,  lucem  in  oon- 
loquiis  dilige,  lectioni  devotus  insiste." 

<  Cf.  Ennod.,  ed.  Vogel,  p.  20,  35 :  "  pulchra  sunt  quae  scribis,  sed  ago  amo 
plus  fortia;  redemita  sunt  floribus,  sed  poma  plus  diligo." 

'  Cf.  Vogel,  edit.  Ennod.,  pp.  332-333. 

•  He  refers  in  touching  words  to  crumbling  Rome;  cf.  Vogel,  p.  210,  7  sq.: 
"  ilia  ipsa  mater  civitatum  Roma  iuveniscit  marcida  senectutis  membra  resecando, 
date  veniam,  Lupercalis  genii  sacra  rudimenta:  plus  est  occasum  repellere  quam 
dedisse  principia." — ^He  speaks  of  Grace  as  a  something  which  (p.  203,  16) 
"  desoendit  a  Superis." 
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the  sermo  plebeius  or  conversational  speech.^  Ennodius'  con- 
temporary Avitus  offers  us  a  basis  for  this  conclusion  in  his 
strange,  distorted  collocation  of  individual  words  and  whole 
sentences.  The  metaphor  of  the  skiff,  struggling  against  the 
current  is  an  apt  image  of  the  situation  in  which  Ennodius 
found  himself,  whenever  he  made  conscious  efforts  to  write 
classic  Latin.  He  had  to  row  against  the  tide  of  decadence,-* 
and  the  undercurrents  of  fixed  phraseology  which  threatened 
to  upset  his  barque  at  every  stroke  of  the  oar.  Hence  the 
silent  condemnation  with  which  the  centuries  have  branded 
the  Latinity  of  Ennodius  is  not  founded  on  true  and  logical 
principles.  To  judge  and  condemn  his  Latinity  as  a  whole  by 
its  turgid  or  inflated  characteristics  is  to  draw  a  conclusion 
from  partial  premises.'  The  very  atmosphere  Ennodius 
breathed  forbade  him  to  be  simple,  clear  and  buoyant  in  his 
style.  Li  the  matter  of  his  diction,  however,  he  was  not  so 
trammeled,  he  was  freer  to  choose ;  and  so  if  a  correct  estimate 
of  his  Latinity  is  sought,  it  will  have  to  be  based  on  the  care 
or  negligence  manifested  in  his  diction  and  in  that  alone. 

Let  us  then  examine  briefly  the  diction  of  Ennodius  in  the 
light  of  Classic  diction,  and,  for  reasons  of  relief,  contrast  it 
with  the  diction  of  some  other  better  known  Father  of  the 
Church,— say  St  Jerome,  whose  Latinity  has  been  carefully 
studied  and  presented  to  the  literary  world  in  neat  and  sden- 
tific  form  by  Henri  Qoelzer,  Latinite  De  Saint  Jerome,  Paris, 
1884.  Tjx  the  main  our  results  will  be  of  a  negative  character. 
We  shall  see,  for  instance,  how  Ennodius  avoided  the  shoals 
of  the  sermo  plebeius,  and  maintained  a  middle  course  be- 
tween the  extreme  conservatism  of  his  classic  exemplars  and 
the  unthoughtful  liberties  of  verbal  coinage  indulged  in  by 
his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  in  patristic  Latinity. 

A  very  prominent  characteristic  of  post-classic  prose  is 
the  poetic  element.*    This  element  first  discernible  in  Livy 

1  Cf.  J.  J.  Ampere,  "  Histoire  Littfiraire,"  Paris,  1867,  torn.  2,  ch.  VII,  p.  198. 
«  Cf.  Vogel,  "Woelfflin's  Archiv  f.  Lat.  Lexicogr.,'"  I,  p.  267. 

*  Thus  Teuffel,  "  Geschichte  Der  Roemischen  Litteratur,"  Leipzig,  1890,  par. 
479,  1  sq.,  severely  exposes  the  tuigid  and  inflated  characteristics  of  Ennodius' 
style  without  ever  a  word  in  favor  of  his  diction. — Simcox,  "  A  History  of  Latin 
Literature,"  New  York,  1883,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  459-460,  bag  only  words  of  reprobation 
for  Ennodius'  language. 

*  Cf.  Fumeaux,  "  The  Annals  of  Tacitus,"  Oxford,  1806,  Vol.  I,  introd.,  p.  39. 
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distinguishes  the  severe  sermo  wrbamis  of  the  late  Republic 
from  the  prose  of  the  Empire.  Poetic  words  or  phrases  and 
poetic  imagery  separate  the  rigid  classic  prose  of  Cicero  and 
Csesar  from  a  considerable  portion  of  Livy's  prose  and  from 
all  the  prose  of  succeeding  writers.  We  will  therefore  elimi- 
nate this  poetic  tendency  so  common  to  all  the  Latin  writers 
after  the  Classic  period  and  establish  our  conclusions  about 
Ennodian  diction  according  to  the  following  two  standards 
of  Classic  Latin  diction:  (A)  careful  avoidance  of  the 
Sermo  Plebevus,^  the  free  and  easy  medium  of  conversation: 
(B)  extreme  conservatism  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  new 
words  within  the  language  itself  and  a  conscious  aversion  to 
the  introduction  of  foreign  words.  Did  Ennodius  shun  the 
sermo  plebeius  in  his  literary  compositions  T  Did  he  hesitate 
to  introduce  a  new  or  a  late  word  into  his  writings  t  We  shall 
endeavor  to  show  that  the  answer  to  these  two  questions  is 
decidedly  affirmative.  The  sermo  plebems  or  familiar  lan- 
guage of  daily  conversation  has  a  predilection  for  diminutive 
nouns  and  adjectives,*  for  frequentative  and  denominative 
verbs.'  The  numerical  abuse  is  so  great  that  these  diminu- 
tive and  frequentative  forms  come  to  lose  their  original  force 
and  the  delicate  shades  of  meaning  which  they  invariably  ex- 
press in  the  Classic  authors.  The  writings  of  St.  Jerome 
afford  ample  confirmation  for  this  statement.  He  used  more 
than  one  seventh  of  all  the  known  diminutives  in  the  Latin 
language  down  to  his  time.*  In  fact  he  coined  no  less  than 
fifty  diminutive  nouns'*  and  nine  diminutive  adjectives." 
Again  we  find  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  frequentative 
verbs  in  the  writings  of  St.  Jerome.  He  seems  to  have  coined 
five.''  This  rather  inconsiderate  use  of  the  sermo  plebeius 
works  adversely  to  the  author's  good  intentions  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  majority  of  St.  Jerome's  diminutive  and  frequenta- 
tive forms  have  lost  their  original  force  and  shade  of  mean- 

» Cf.  F.  T.  Cooper,  "  Word  Formation  in  the  Roman  Sermo  Plebeius,"  New 
York,  1896,  introd.,  p.  xvii  sq.  „.,..„ 

•  Cf.  Cooper,  "  Word  Formation  in  the  Roman  Sermo  Plebeius,"  p.  164  aqq. 

•  Cf.  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  210  sq.  and  p.  225  sq. 

•  Cf.  C.  Paucker,  "  De  Latinitate  B.  Hieronymi,"  Berlin,  1880,  p.  57. 
•Cf.  H.  Goelier,  "Latinite  De  Saint  J6rome,"  pp.  14,  15. 

•Cf.  H.  Goelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  IS. 
'  Cf.  H.  Ooelwr,  op.  cit.,  p.  14. 
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bag. '  Eimodiiis,  on  the  contrary,  employs  frequentatives  and 
diminutives  thoughtfully  and  sparingly ;  and  tiie  few  that  he 
does  employ  exhibit  a  remarkable  departure  from  the  sermo 
plebeius  of  the  sixth  century.  They  retain  as  a  whole  the 
force  and  meaning  which  they  were  primitively  destined  to 
convey.'  He  has  in  all  only  seventeen  diminutive  nouns  that 
were  introduced  into  the  Latin  language  in  the  course  of  its 
decadence  and  no  diminutive  adjectives  that  show  a  departure 
from  Classic  prose.  One  of  the  diminutive  nouns  (casellula, 
"a  very  little  cottage")  is  most  likely  Ennodius'  own  coinage. 
Ennodius  is  also  extremely  careful  and  chary  in  the  use  of 
frequentative  formations.  Not  more  than  four  frequentative 
verbs  which  recede  from  classic  usage  appear  in  his  writings. 
Indeed  the  diction  of  Ennodius  is  too  pure  and  classic  to  allow 
of  any  undue  intrusion  of  the  sermo  plebeius  or  intimate  and 
careless  language  of  social  communication. 

A  more  interesting  question  is  that  of  new  formations,— 
words  that  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  works  of  Ennodius 
and  seem  to  have  been  coined  by  him  to  meet  some  pressing 
literary  exigency.  We  may  remark  at  the  outset  that  this 
creation  of  new  words  is  not  only  justifiable,  if  done  with.dis- 
cretion  and  precision,  but  absolutely  necessary  at  times.' 
Cicero  did  not  hesitate  to  make  new  formations  hitherto  un- 
known in  the  Latin  language.*  He  was  careful,  however,  to 
mould  his  new  words  according  to  the  received  analogies 
governing  such  formation.  EKs  coinages  were  always  correct 
and  apropos.  St.  Jerome  on  the  other  hand  was  too  profuse 
in  his  new  formations.   He  seems  to  have  coined  no  less  than 

>Cf.  H.  Goelzcr,  op.  cit.,  pp.  128,  129  and  p.  176. 

•Thus  Infantulus  (p.  114,  33)  is  "a  very  young  child";  casellula  (p.  318,  6) 
"  a  very  small  cottage  "  or  hut ;  civitatula  ( p.  100,  16 )  "a  little  town  or  village  " ; 
facultatula  (p.  73,  28)  "modest  resources,"  etc 

Hieronymus,  in  Gal.  I,  ad  I,  11  sq.,  has  a  few  interesting  remarks  in  justi- 
fication of  his  new  formations :  "  Si  hi,  qui  disertos  steculi  lege  re  consueverunt, 
coeperint  nobis  de  novitate  et  vilitate  sermonis  illudere,  mittamua  eos  ad  Cioeronis 
libros  qui  de  qucstionibus  philosophite  prtenotantur;  et  videant,  quanta  ibi 
necessitate  compulsus  sit  tanta  verborum  portenta  proferre,  qua  numquam 
latini  hominis  auris  audivit,  et  hoc,  cum  de  Grteoo,  qute  ling^  vicina  est,  trans- 
ferre  in  nostram.  Quid  patiuntur  illi,  qui  de  Hebrseis  difficultatibua  proprietates 
ezprimere  conanturT  "— «f.  Max  Bonnett,  "  Le  Latin  de  Gr«goir  de  Tours,"  Paris, 
1800,  p.  443. 

•  Cf.  redamare  (Cic.  Lael.,  14,  parg.  49).  The  word  was  coined  by  Cicero 
to  translate  the  Greek. 
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three  hundred  and  seventy  words.'  In  a  way,  Cassiodorus 
rightly  styled  him ' '  latinse  linguae  dilatator  eximius. There 
is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  his  exorbitant  coinage  of  diminu- 
tives ;  nor  can  we  excuse  such  new  words  as  def ensator*  for 
the  classical  defensor;  nor  yet  civitacula*  for  civitatula,  illu- 
vio*  for  illuvies,  comessor"  for  comestor,  and  obumbraculum' 
for  obumbratio.  The  unpardonable  reaches  its  climax  in  the 
formation  of  such  words  as  apostatrix,  capabilis,  fusitrix, 
antepassio,propassio,prolunen,promurale,  tug^iriunculum  and 
trinomius.*  In  all  these  instances  Jerome  ignores  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  word-derivation  in  the  Latin  language. 

Turning  now  to  Ennodius  whose  diction  especially  we  have 
in  mind,  we  detect  at  a  glance  the  conservatism  of  the  true 
Boman  and  the  correctness  of  the  skilled  Rhetorician.  His 
new  formations  are  few  and  these  few  are  in  the  main  neces- 
sary. They  have  furthermore  the  sanction  of  accurate  deriva- 
tion. There  are  two  linguistic  abnormalities  in  this  list,  but 
neither  can  be  traced  with  desirable  certainty  to  the  literary 
work-shop  of  Ennodius.  They  are  cautelitas'  and  plectura.'* 
The  first  is  abnormal  in  as  far  as  it  is  an  abstract  word  derived 
from  another  abstract  word :  cautela,  cautelitas.  The  second 
word  plectura  in  conformity  with  the  recognized  rules  of 
derivation  should  be  plexura  (from  the  supine  plexum).  We 
have  already  hinted  at  the  doubtful  Ennodian  origin  of  the 
two  words.  Our  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  the  following. 
Cautelitas  occurs  in  a  jocose  letter  which  Ennodius  addresses 
to  his  friend  and  physician,  Helpidius,  a  man  of  "Attic  Erudi- 
tion," but  dilatory  in  his  correspondence."  From  the  tone  of 
the  whole  letter  two  alternatives  are  inevitable :  either  Enno- 
dius playfully  coined  the  word  in  good-natured  irony,  "an 
forte  circa  me  illam  tuam  cautelitatem  sestimas  esse  servan- 


>  Cf.  H.  Ooelzer,  op.  cit.,  pp.  14,  15. 

•  Cf.  Cusiod.,  "  Divin.  Lect.,"  p.  21. 

*  Cf.  H.  Goelzer,  op.  dt.,  p.  47. 

'  Cf.  H.  Goelzer,  op.  cit.,  p.  122. 
»  Cf.  H.  Goelzer,  op.  dt.,  p.  44. 

*  Cf.  H.  Goelzer,  op.  cit.,  pp.  46  and  64. 
'  Cf.  Hier,  adv.  Jovin.,  I,  39. 

'  Cf.  H.  Goehsr,  op.  cit.,  p.  15. 

•  Cf.  Ennod.,  ed.  Vogel,  p.  275,  II. 
io  Cf.  Ennod.,  ed  Vogel,  p.  2,  6. 

■>  Cf.  Ennod.  Epist.,  8,  8,  ed.  Vogel,  p.  275. 
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dam,"'  for  elsewhere  he  always  nses  cautela,*  or  Ennodins' 
friend  employed  the  word  in  some  previous  letter,  as  the  two 
pronominal  adjectives  illam  tuam  suggest  A  similar  nse  of 
these  pronouns  is  found  in  Cicero  (Epist.  ad  Att,  1,  10): 
"Cum  essem  in  Tusculano  (erit  tibi  pro  illo  tuo  'Cum  essem 
in  Ceramico'  ").  Plectura  is  a  formation  on  the  analogy  of 
nectura*  and  flectura.*  Elsewhere  plectura  is  found  only  as  a 
false  reading  for  pletura  in  the  family  of  manuscripts  of 
Paulinus  Nolanus,  Carmen  24.48.*  In  Jerome  we  find  frixurrf 
for  frictura, — ^just  the  reverse  of  plectura  for  plexura.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  plectura  is  not  a  deliberate 
coinage  of  Ennodius.  I  should  look  upon  it  as  a  current  word 
of  that  period,  which  has  not  survived  except  in  the  writings 
of  Ennodius.  My  reasons  for  believing  that  Ennodius  is  not 
guilty  of  this  incorrect  formation  are  two  fold:  (A)  Enno- 
dius' carefulness  in  coining  the  words  that  can  be  attributed 
to  him  with  any  degree  of  certainty,^  (B)  his  using  flexura, 
the  correct  form  (Carm.,  1,  4,  105),  not  flectura,  though  the 
latter  may  have  had  currency  in  his  time,  as  it  is  employed  by 
Aero  and  Hor.  Carm.,  1.25.10. 

Another  word  first  found  in  Ennodius  is  infamium*  for 
infamia.  It  rests  on  the  analogy  of  ignominium'  for  igno- 
minia.  Infamium,  like  plectura,  appears  to  have  been  a 
current  word  in  the  time  of  Ennodius,  since  it  is  used  so 
freely  in  the  Concilia  Toletana.'*  Still  another  curious  an- 
omaly is  commeatio.  It  is,  however,  a  correct  formation  from 
the  verb  commeo.  Ennodius  employs  it  twice  with  a  freedom 
and  unconsciousness  that  betoken  its  current  use."  Further- 
more the  word  occurs  in"  Cassiodorus.  Praeloquium  for 
prsefatio  does  not  appear  in  the  extant  writings  of  Ennodius' 

>  Cf.  Knnod.  Epist.,  8,  8. 

•  Cf.  Ennod.  ed.  Vogel,  pp.  27,  18;  92,  32;  105,  12;  210,  20. 

•  Cf .  Ph.  lliielmann,  "  Woelfflin's  ArcUv  f.  Latein.  Lexicogr.,"  I,  p.  70. 

•  Of.  C.  Paucker,  "  Suppl.  Lexioogr.  Latin.,'  s.  v. 

•  Cf.  Hartel  ad  loc.,  "  Corp.  Script.  Ecdesiast.,"  Vol.  XXX. 

•  Cf.  H.  Goelzer,  op.  cit.,  p.  88. 

'  Cf.  Vogel,  Woelfflin's  "  Archiv  f.  Lat.  Lexioogr.,"  I,  p.  268. 

•  Cf.  Ennod.,  ed.  Vt^l,  p.  98,  II. 

»  Cf.  L.  Quicherat,  "  Add  Lex.  Lat.,"  s.  v. :  infamium. 

'»Cf.  Condi.  ToleUn.  (L.  P.  Migne  84),  XII,  504;  XIII,  615;  XHI,  631; 
XVII,  592. 

■  ■  Cf.  Ennod.,  ed.  Vogel,  p.  103,  11;  228,  8. 
'«  Cf.  C.  Paulcer,  "  Suppl.  Lex.  Latin.,"  b.  v. 
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predecessors.  Yet  it  is  used  too  freely'  by  Ennodins  to  war- 
rant our  considering  it  his  own  arbitrary  or  unnecessary  for- 
mation. Concellaneus  as  a  masculine  adjective  employed 
substantively  is  found  for  the  first  time  in  Ennodius.*  The 
feminine  form  is  used  by  Augustine.'  The  form  ineluctatus 
seems  to  occur  in  the  writings  of  Ennodius  only.^  The  pres- 
ent participle  ineluctans  is  found  in  a  Pseudo-Fulgentian 
work.'"  Conflatus  (cf.  conflatio  in  Hieronymus  )  and  suffeo- 
tus'  do  not  appear  in  the  written  language  before  Ennodius. 
Must  we  therefore  regard  these  words  as  new  formations  of 
Ennodins  t  Hardly.  There  was  a  strong  tendency  in  the 
period  of  which  we  speak  to  use  doublets  in  -tus  of  nouns  in 
-tio,*  and  conflatus  and  suffectus  could  easily  have  been  by- 
forms  of  conflatio  and  suffectio.  Finally  we  meet  with  the 
rare  word  scabridus  in  Ennodius.  Still  as  he  employs  this 
adjective  twice*  without  any  hesitation  or  commentary  and  as 
it  is  found  in  the  works  of  Fortunatus  Venantius,"!  should  be 
reluctant  to  consider  it  a  coinage  of  Ennodius.  These  words, 
then  (cautelitas,  plectura,  infamium,  commeatio,  prseloquium, 
concellaneus,  ineluctatus,  conflatus,  suffectus  and  scabridus) 
can  not  be  looked  upon  with  absolute  certainty  as  Ennodian 
coinages.  If  Ennodius  may  be  charged  with  any  new  forma- 
tions, they  must  be  sought  among  these  few  words :  abiuratio, 
adnuntiatrix,  casellula,  destinator,  elocutor,  evisceratio,  in- 
riguitas,  inelimatus,  nemoreus,  perlatrix,  praevisio,  perin- 
mensus,  subdiaconium.  Now  were  these  formations  neces- 
sary or  even  apropos?  Do  they  follow  the  laws  of  derivation 
in  the  Latin  language?  I  think  that  both  of  these  questions 
can  be  satisfactorily  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Abiuratio 

>  Cf.  Ennod.,  ed.  Vogel,  pp.  45,  6;  49,  30;  130,  30. 

•  Cf.  Ennod.,  ed.  Vogel,  p.  13,  8. 

*Cf.  Aug.  Qo.  liept.,  II,  39:  'Et  mulier  a  vicina  sua  et  conoellaria  vel  con- 
cellanea  (si  ita  dicendum  est)  vel  cohabitatrioe  sua." 
«  Cf.  "  WoelfBin'g  Archiv  f.  Lat.  Lexicogr.,"  I,  p.  281. 

*  Cf.  Ennod.,  ed.  Vogel,  p.  12,  8. 
<  Cf.  H.  Goelzer,  oy.  cit.,  p.  05. 

'  Cf.  Ennod.,  ed.  Vogel,  p.  7,  20. 

■Thus  we  find  in  Ennodius  alone  (cf.  Index  of  Vogel  s.  w.) :  adfectio  and 
adfectus;  aditio  and  aditus;  ambitio  and  ambitus;  apparitio  and  apparatus; 
circuitio  and  circuitus;  congressio  and  congressus;  discursio  and  discursus; 
dominatio  and  dominatus;  abiectio  and  abiectus;  processio  and  processus;  pro- 
fectio  and  profectus;  relatio  and  relatus;  etc. 

•Cf.  Ennod.  ed  Vogel,  p.  75,  30;  173,  31. 

>o  Cf.  Fortun.  Venant.  Carni.,  II,  9,  7. 
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had  no  corresponding  noon.  Ennodius  would  seem  to  have 
given  the  Latin  language  this  noun.  His  formation  is  quite 
correct.  Evisceratio  (from  eviscero)  with  the  meaning  actus 
eviscerandi  is  stamped  with  the  same  justification  as  abiuratio. 
Besides  there  is  a  notable  tendency  in  late  Latin  to  make  nouns 
do  the  work  of  verbs.  Thus  in  Ennodius  (ed.  Vogel,  p.  62.14) 
we  read:  divulsione  ecclesiastid  gregis,  and  the  meaning  is: 
eo  quod  divellitis  ecclesiasticam  gregem.  Pnevisio  for  pro- 
visio  is  only  a  confirmation  of  a  peculiar  linguistic  phenom- 
enon at  work  in  the  age  of  Ennodius  and  his  immediate  prede- 
cessors—the tendency  to  interchange  the  pre  and  pro  prefixes 
in  composition  We  might  instance:  proloquium,  prseloquium; 
predecessor,  prsedecessor.  Adnuntiatrix  is  simply  the  femi- 
nine noim  of  agency  to  adnuntiator,  just  as  i)erlatrix  is  the 
feminine  noun  of  agency  to  perlator.  Elocntor  vice  versa  is 
the  masculine  noun  of  agency  to  elocutrix  found  in  Quintilian. 
Destinator  is  the  correctly  formed  masc.  noun  of  agency  from 
the  verb  destine.  Casellula,  a  double  diminutive  from  casa, 
offers  an  exact  parallel  to  the  Plautine  cistellula  from  cista. 
Inriguitas  is  a  much  needed  abstract  noun  formed  from  the  ad- 
jective inriguus.  Lielimatus  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  many 
compounded  participial  adjectives  of  the  Latin  language. 
Subdiaconium,  after  the  analogy  of  diaconium,  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  the  hybrid  subdiaconus  as  diaconium  bears  to 
diaconus.  Periimiensus  would  be  an  exact  parallel  to  the 
Livian  word  perincommodus.  Nemoreus  for  nemorosns 
seems  at  first  sight  impossible  of  justification.  A  moment's 
reflection  changes  the  tenor  of  our  hasty  conclusion.  Nemo- 
reus can  be  defended.  Denominative  adjectives  formed  by 
the  suflfix  -eus  are  extremely  poetic  and  best  adapted  to  pas- 
toral descriptions,  whether  these  descriptions  be  in  prose  or 
verse.  Now  Ennodius  uses  nemoreus  in  describing  a  pastoral 
scene  and  that  too  in  poetic  prose. 

We  conclude  then:  first,  Ennodius  was  not  perfectly  free 
to  choose  his  phraseologies  and  to  cultivate  a  style  based  on 
thoroughly  Classic  models.  He  was  influenced  by  the  tend- 
ency of  his  age  to  separate  the  written  from  the  spoken  word. 
Not  infrequently  therefore  did  he  sacrifice  the  clear  and 
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simple  classical  sentence  to  the  artificial  and  obscure  rhetorical 
periods  of  his  time.  Secondly,  Ennodins  was  at  liberty  to 
choose  his  diction.  Hence  its  close  approach  to  the  Classic 
standard.  Apart  from  the  few  abnormalities  and  late  forma- 
tions discussed  in  the  foregoing  pages  Ennodins'  diction  is 
surprisingly  pure  and  classical.  Though  a  century  later  than 
Jerome  Ennodins  surpasses  this  "dilatator  linguae  latinse"  in 
purity  and  stateliness  of  diction.  The  proof  of  this  assertion  as 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages  is  further  strengthened  and 
confirmed  by  Ennodius'  exclusive  use  of  the  more  classical 
words  susurrator,  extinctor,  defensor,  proditor  and  sine  for 
Jerome's  susurro,  exterminator,  defensator,  traditor  and 
absque.  Ennodins  is  one  of  the  last  representatives  of  the  old 
classical  literary  culture.  He  is  one  of  the  last  sparks,  one  of 
the  dying  embers  of  the  brightest  and  warmest  intellectual 
fire  that  illuminated  the  mind  and  cheered  the  heart  of  an- 
tiquity. 

J.  J.  Tbahet. 
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HIstoIre  Des  Dogmes.    I.  La  Th6ologie  Antenic^e.    Par  J. 

Tixeront.    Paris:  Leooffre,  1905.    Pp.  vii  +  475. 

This  volume  on  the  history  of  dogma  covers  the  ante-Nicene  period 
and  is  to  be  followed  by  a  second  volume.  It  is  written  by  the  Dean 
of  the  Catholic  Faculty  of  Theology  at  Lyons,  and  forms  part  of  the 
"Biblioth^que  de  I'enseignement  de  lliistoire  ecclesiastique,"  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  realize  the  project  confided  by  Leo  XIII  to  Cardi- 
nals De  Luca,  Pitra,  and  Hergenroether,  namely,  the  composition  of 
a  universal  Church  History  in  accord  with  the  best  scientific  methods 
of  the  day. 

The  author  follows  a  synthetic  method  throughout,  constructing 
the  entire  doctrine  of  each  author  or  document  directly  from  the  text. 
An  analytical  index  at  the  end  of  the  volume  enables  the  reader  to 
put  together  for  himself  with  little  or  no  inconvenience  the  history 
of  any  particular  dogma.  The  exposition  of  each  author's  doctrine 
in  its  full  context  has  advantages  which  a  study  of  special  points  by 
themselves  does  not  always  secune  either  for  reader  or  writer. 

As  conceived  by  the  author  in  the  Introduction  the  history  of 
dogma  is  chiefly  concerned  in  showing  how  Christian  thought  worked 
over  and  elaborated,  without  however  substantially  changing,  the 
primitive  data  of  Revelation ;  it  studies  the  line  of  march  and  develop- 
ment which  Christian  thought  has  followed  from  the  original  elements 
of  doctrine  to  the  fuller  expansion  of  theology,  and  endeavors  to  make 
manifest  that  this  development  is  one  of  intellectual  equivalents,  not 
one  of  successive  deviations.  A  history  of  Christian  dogma  is  not 
quite  the  same  as  a  history  of  Christian  doctrine,  the  latter  being 
much  wider  than  the  former  which  comprises  only  those  truths  that 
have  been  made  the  matter  of  solemn  definition.  Yet  practically  the 
two  run  into  each  other  if  the  portrayal  of  the  teachings  of  the  Church 
is  to  be  complete. 

Nor  should  a  history  of  dogma  be  confounded  with  that  detailed 
exposition  of  theological  thought  and  method  into  which  a  history  of 
theology  enters;  much  less  should  it  usurp  the  special  functions  of 
the  subsidiary  sciences— positive  theology,  patrology,  and  patristics— 
or  degenerate  into  a  mere  theological  history  indifferent  alike  to  the 
truths  it  recounts  and  to  their  actual  apostolic  origin  and  descent. 
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Not  the  initial  derivation,  but  the  actnal  elaboration  and  development 
of  the  revealed  data  by  Christian  thought  should  form  the  subject 
matter  for  a  history  of  dogma.  An  historical  inquiry  into  the  unfold- 
ing of  Christian  thought  will  afford  the  best  means  for  determining 
whether  there  is  development,  or,  as  Hamack  claims,  substantial 
alteration.  The  author  has  no  theory  of  development  to  set  forth, 
contenting  himself  with  the  remark  that  we  are  still  far  from  having 
any  that  is  precise  enough  to  be  satisfactory. 

The  author  completes  the  Introduction  by  a  description  of  the 
sources,  methods,  and  literature  of  his  subject  before  entering  upon 
the  first  chapter  which  contains  a  clear,  succinct  account  of  the  re- 
ligious, philosophical,  and  moral  doctrines  of  the  Greco-Boman  and 
Jewish  world,  in  the  midst  of  which  Christian  dogma  first  appeared 
and  received  its  initial  development.  It  is  impossible  in  this  review 
to  do  much  more  than  summarize  the  author's  appreciations,  or  indi- 
cate the  topics  treated. 

The  first  influence  to  be  felt  was  that  of  Palestinian  Judaism 
which  lasted  till  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  and  left  its 
traces  in  the  Synoptists,  in  certain  interpretations  of  St  Paul,  and 
in  Christian  eschatology.  Its  worst  legacy  was  millenarianism.  Hel- 
lenic Judaism  had  a  more  lasting  influence.  It  was  the  bridge  uniting 
two  civilizations  and  furnishing  Christianity  with  its  first  point  of 
contact  with  paganism.  The  Alexandrian  school  of  Clement  and 
Origen  fell  heir  to  its  conception  and  methods  of  exegesis.  Hellenism 
proper,  by  means  of  its  philosophy  chiefly,  and  by  its  goieral  culture 
as  well,  exerted  an  influence  on  the  Apologists  who  set  themselves  to 
the  task  of  thinking  out  in  Greek  the  Palestinian  gospel,  recasting  in 
a  Greek  mold  and  enclosing  in  Graeco-Boman  forms  and  categories  of 
thought  the  matter  of  Revelation  which  they  conceived  and  reasoned 
upon  after  the  fashion  of  the  Greeks. 

By  a  slow  process  of  assimilation  what  was  broadly  human,  pro- 
foundly thought  out,  or  keenly  analyzed  in  Greek  moral  and  meta- 
physic  passed  into  the  evangelic  doctrine  to  enliven  and  bind  to- 
gether its  teachings.  Christianity  would  never  have  won  the  world, 
become  a  universal  religion,  and  obliterated  racial  distinctions,  if  it 
had  remained  shut  up  within  Jewish  forms  of  expression  and  not 
secured  for  itself  by  contact  with  the  Grecian  mind  a  universal  outlet 
for  its  manifestation.  How  far  Christian  doctrine  was  modified  by 
this  alliance  with  Greek  philosophy  and  culture,  whether  Hellenism 
furnished  merely  the  thought-forms,  or  penetrated  even  to  the  heart 
of  Christian  teaching  in  some  instances  so  as  to  alter  it,  are  questions 
which  demand  infinite  delicacy  of  analysis  and  correct  appreciation. 
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sajrs  the  author,  when  the  historian  tries  to  resolve  them.  The  his- 
tory of  dogma  can  only  lend  its  aid  and  contribute  its  share  to  the 
solution. 

In  the  second  chapter  the  author  treats  the  first  stage  of  Christian 
doctrine  in  Christ's  preaching.  The  preaching  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  is  the  immediate  source  of  all  Christian  dogma,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  influences  later  exerted  on  its  development.  The 
Qospel  revelation  not  being  finally  closed  until  the  death  of  the  last 
Apostle,  and  over  fifty  years  having  elapsed  between  the  preaching 
of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the  Apostolic  period,  the  teaching  of  the 
Master  had  time  to  become  the  subject  of  much  reflection  and  to 
receive  important  developments.  It  has  always  been  admitted  that 
the  Apostles,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  empowered 
to  complete  and  harmonize  the  personal  teaching  of  Christ,  the  first 
and  neccMary  foundation  of  all  their  doctrine.  This  important  ob- 
servation, the  author  says,  should  reassure  those  theologians  who  fed 
disinclined  to  acknowledge  that  the  Apostolic  teaching  on  certain 
points  was  more  complete  and  extensive  than  that  of  Christ,  or  that 
the  Synoptists  could  have  added  glosses  and  interpretations  of  their 
own  in  reporting  the  words  of  the  Master.  These  glosses  are  as 
authoritative  as  the  words  they  explain  and  can  by  legitimate  extea- 
sion  be  regarded  as  the  personal  teaching  of  Christ  himself.  The 
author  accordingly  distinguishes  five  layers  in  the  historical  content 
of  the  gospels:  the  personal  teaching  of  the  Lord;  the  teaching  of 
the  Apostles  before  the  appearance  of  Saint  Paul;  the  teaching  of 
Saint  Paul  himself;  that  of  the  Apostles  after  him;  and  finally  that 
of  Saint  John. 

The  central  idea  in  Christ's  preaching  as  reported  by  the  Syn- 
optists is  the  kingdom  of  Qod.  The  character  of  this  new  kingdom 
is  non-political  and  spirituaL  The  idea  of  a  divine  reign  of  justice 
and  truth  on  an  earth  that  is  to  be  finally  renewed  is  not  excluded 
by  the  Lord's  words,  but  only  the  narrow,  human  conception  which 
the  Jews  framed  of  it.  The  head  of  the  kingdom  is  God,  and  also 
Christ,  whose  Messianic  consciousness  never  wavers.  The  title  "son 
of  God"  as  described  by  the  Synoptists  means  more  than  a  moral 
filiation  and  anticipates  the  fuU  revelation  of  Christ's  divinity  later 
made.  The  contemporary  Jewish  view  that  the  end  of  the  world  and 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  are  coincident  was  not  taught  by  Christ 
who  wished  to  inform  neither  his  disciples  nor  us  of  the  moment  of 
its  coming  but  counselled  us  to  be  vigilant.  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
a  complex  idea,  marking  an  era  of  justice  already  at  hand  with 
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Christ,  and  an  era  of  blessedness  that  was  to  come  only  after  the 
gospel  had  been  preached  to  the  entire  world. 

In  Saint  John  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d  gives  place  to  the 
idea  of  eternal  life  and  becomes  more  intimate  and  personal.  The 
judgment  is  not  only  a  future  event,  it  is  already  present  in  the  con- 
science of  him  who  believeth  not.  At  the  same  time  the  Son's  essen- 
tial relationship  to  the  Father,  His  divinity,  mediatorship,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  brought  out  into  relief.  All  this 
teaching  is  not  outside  the  line  of  Christ's  thought,  but  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  faithful  and  consistent  interpretation  of  it,  despite  the 
manifest  differences  of  tone  between  Saint  John  and  the  Synoptists. 

Then  follow  studies  of  the  teaching  of  Saint  Paul,  of  the  rest  of 
the  Apostles  apart  from  Saint  John  and  Saint  Paul,  and  lastly  of 
Saint  John  himself  whose  teaching  marks  the  culminating  point  of 
the  religious  revelation  in  the  New  Testament.  The  treatment  is 
plain  though  considerably  condensed,  and  always  with  the  historian's 
point  of  view  and  limitations  in  mind.  We  may  content  ourselves 
with  a  sketch  of  the  author's  appreciations. 

In  the  Synoptists,  Christ's  words  are  conditioned  by  the  quality  of 
his  hearers  and  have  to  be  kept  well  within  the  horizon  of  Jewish 
thought.  Christ  indeed  enlarges  this  horizon,  but  not  so  as  to  make 
his  words  too  strange  to  those  who  formed  the  body  of  his  hearers. 
Saint  Paul  breaks  the  Palestinian  mold  of  this  first  catechesis  and 
accommodates  the  thought  to  the  Hellenist  Hebrews  and  the  Greeks. 
Saint  John  in  his  epistles  and  letters  parts  definitely  with  Jewish 
particularism  and  symbolism  to  proclaim  the  universality  of  the 
religion  of  the  Gospel  and  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  realities  which 
it  contains.  The  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  the  Lord's  Anointed,  is  the 
Word  made  flesh,  God  eternal  as  the  Father  who  comes  to  give  life 
to  men,  to  liken  them  to  the  Father,  and  to  make  them  capable  of 
seeing  God  finally  as  He  is,  face  to  face. 

The  third  chapter  deals  with  the  testimony  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  examining  each  author  or  document  in  contextual  detail,  and 
summarizing  at  the  close  the  doctrine  professed  by  the  Church  be- 
tween the  years  100  to  150.  Incidentally,  the  constructions  put  by 
modem  critics  on  many  classic  passages  are  shown  to  be  lame  and 
unwarranted. 

The  heretics  of  the  second  century  form  the  subject  of  the  fourth 
chapter — the  Judaizers,  Gnostics,  Marcionites,  Encratites,  Montan- 
ists  and  Millenarists.  The  author's  condensation  of  so  much  material 
does  not  detract  from  the  clearness  and  distinctness  of  his  exposition. 

The  fifth  chapter  on  the  Apologists— on  the  doctrinal  struggle 
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against  Paganism,  and  the  beginnings  of  specnlatiye  theology — gives 
a  general  view  of  the  literature,  methods,  conception  of  revelation, 
and  Christian  doctrine  of  these  writers. 

The  anti-Onostic  Fathers  who  repelled  here^  from  within,  notably 
Gnosticism,  while  the  Apologists  were  warding  off  persecution  from 
without  and  endeavoring  to  secure  a  hearing  for  Christian  belief,  are 
well-treated  in  the  sixth  chapter;  the  seventh  dealing  with  the  first 
theological  systems  constructed  in  the  East  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Origen. 

In  the  eighth  chapter,  the  Chiistological  and  Trinitarian  con- 
troversies in  the  West— Adoptianism  and  Monarchianism— at  the  end 
of  the  second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  centuries,  form  the 
subject  matter  under  consideration.  Hippolytus,  Tertullian  and 
Novatian,  called  the  founders  of  Latin  theology,  are  studied  in 
the  ninth  chapter,  while  the  tenth  is  devoted  to  the  question  of 
Penance  iu  the  West  and  in  Africa  during  the  third  century.  Here 
the  author  brings  out  well  the  clear  consciousness  whidi  the  Church 
possessed  of  her  universal  power  to  forgive  sins,  and  the  fuller  exer- 
cise of  that  power  upon  which  she  entered  after  a  period  of  restriction. 

The  eleventh  chapter  is  taken  up  with  Saint  Cyprian  and  the 
baptismal  controversy;  the  twelfth  being  given  over  to  a  review  of 
theology  in  the  East  from  Origen  to  the  Council  of  Nice.  The 
Eastern  heresies  of  Adoptianism  and  Manicheism  at  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  and  the  Western  theologians  of  the  same  period,  are 
considered  in  the  next  two  chapters,  the  last  containing  a  review  of 
the  doctrinal  and  theological  condition  of  the  Church  on  the  eve  of 
Arianism. 

"Multum  in  parvo"  feebly  expresses  the  content  of  this  compara- 
tively small  volume  which  combines  severity  of  scientific  form  with 
abundance  of  material.  Quality  is  harder  to  achieve  than  quantity. 
An  extensive  literature  accompanies  each  topic  treated,  and  there  is 
a  terseness  of  style,  and  limpidity  also,  which  makes  the  book  readable 
as  one  runs.  One  might  truly  say  that  this  work  furnishes  an  almost 
continuous  translation  of  the  authors  studied.  The  most  striking 
feature  is  the  sympathetic  method  employed  by  the  author  who  treats 
Christian  thought  as  a  living  continuity  animated  by  the  soul  of  the 
"traditio  semper  viva."  It  is  a  method  of  this  kind  which  will  de- 
prive the  mechanical  treatment  followed  by  rationalists  of  its  force. 
These  are  pleased  to  regard  Christianity  as  a  fossil  to  be  exhumed  out 
of  early  documents;  for  with  them  Christianity  is  primarily  a  book 
embodying  beliefs  that  need  to  be  reconstructed  in  their  original  sim- 
plicity.    Hence  their  favorite  geological  similes  of  "layers," 
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"strata,"  "additions,"  "foreign  elements,"  and  "corruptions." 
The  author  effectively  destroys  the  force  of  this  mechanical  method 
by  the  principle  of  living  continuity  which  is  the  Catholic  strong- 
hold. Christian  faith  is  not  a  problem  of  addition,  but  one  of  growth 
and  development.  He  points  the  way  for  many  who  will  follow. 
We  bespeak  foe  him  and  his  volume  the  attention  of  all  our  readers. 

Edhund  T.  Sbanahak. 


Nouvelle  Thiologic  Dogmatiquc  I.  Dieu  dans  lliistoire  et  la 
r6v£lation.  U.  Les  Personnes  Divines.  III.  La  creation  selon 
la  foi  et  la  science.  Y.  L'Eglise  et  les  sources  de  la  r£v61ation. 
Par  le  R.  P.  Jules  Souben.  Paris:  Beauchesne,  1905.  8°,  pp. 
106,  126,  192,  136. 

As  the  general  title  indicates,  these  volumes  are  certainly  "new" 
in  matter  and  manner.  The  reverend  author  has  imitated  his 
brethren  across  the  Rhine  in  selecting  his  own  vernacular  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  Latin  tongue  for  the  communication  of  his  ideas.  He  has 
laid  the  modem  sciences  generously  under  contribution  for  his  ma- 
terial. The  result  is  a  freshness  and  originality  which  cannot  fail  to 
interest  as  much  as  it  instructs  the  reader.  The  order  followed, 
though  not  slavishly,  is  that  of  the  Summa  of  Saint  Thomas,  enriched 
and  enlivened  by  the  additions  made  to  human  knowledge  since  the 
days  when  the  prince  of  the  Schoolmen  wrote.  There  is  an  air  of 
actuality  about  each  of  these  "fascicules"  thus  far  published  that 
will  lead  many  to  follow  along  the  same  modem  lines  of  presentation 
which  the  author  has  so  happily  chosen.  He  has  in  mind  a  simple, 
clear,  precise,  and  fairly  complete  manual,  in  which  each  topic  is 
assigned  the  relative  amount  of  exposition  and  treatment  which  its 
importance  demands.  He  asks  a  fair  judgment  on  his  venture  and 
is  entitled  to  congratulation  far  more  than  to  criticism. 

I.  The  first  volume  opens  with  chapters  on  the  idea  of  God  in  the 
history  of  religions  and  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  The  existence, 
essence,  and  attributes  of  Ood  form  the  subject  of  three  separate  and 
suggestive  chapters.  The  historical  material  is  well  presented  in  tiie 
first  part  of  this  volume  and  the  style  is  descriptive  throughout.  The 
arguments  for  the  existence  of  God  are  carefully  restated,  the  argu- 
ment from  finality  especially,  and  the  causes  of  disbelief  no  less  than 
the  nature  of  our  knowledge  of  God  are  inquired  into  more  concretely 
than  is  the  case  with  manuals  of  the  stereotyped  variety.  This  first 
volume  is  positive  as  well  as  reasoned  and  produces  a  decidedly  good 
impression. 

II.  The  scriptural  and  traditional  proofs  of  the  Trinity  are  de- 
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scribed  with  care  and  at  length  in  the  second  volume.  The  expositive 
part  follows  and  is  abundant  in  positive  detail  and  suggestive  views. 
The  theories  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  and  of  the  Schoolmen, 
are  finally  eonsidened.  It  is  good  for  the  student  to  have  his  theolog- 
ical horizon  enlarged  by  an  exposition  of  the  views  of  the  Greek 
Fathers  who  are  too  often  summarily  dismissed  with  a  few  remarks 
of  a  general  nature.  It  was  De  Begnon  who  said  that  the  theories  of 
the  Greek  Fathers  should  at  least  be  entitled  to  a  shelf  in  onr  museum 
of  theological  exhibits.  The  beautiful  psychological  theory  of  the 
divine  processions,  which  has  been  classic  almost  from  the  day  Saint 
Augustine  first  gave  it  utterance,  will  lose  nothing  by  comparison 
with  the  Greek  theory  of  the  essential  productivity  of  the  divine 
nature.  Those  acquainted  only  with  the  forms  of  Latin  thought  and 
expression  are  likely  to  forget  that  the  Greeks,  too,  had  their  gifts, 
and  in  this  case,  are  not  to  be  feared  while  bringing  them.  The 
author  opens  up  wide  views  to  the  student,  furnishes  him  with  canons 
of  criticism,  and  imparts  information  in  this  volume  calculated  to 
arouse  further  interest 

in.  The  introduction  to  this  volume  contains  a  criticism  of 
Monism,  and  shows  the  reasonableness  of  the  theory  of  creation  which 
resolves  the  problem  of  reality  without  doing  violence  to  logic,  meta- 
physics, or  morals.  The  first  chapter,  after  rejecting  the  idea  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  angels  was  an  importation  of  Persian  origin  into 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  treats  of  the  existence,  fall,  hierarchy  and 
functions  of  the  angels.  The  second  part  exposes  what  modem  sci- 
ence has  to  say  on  the  work  of  the  six  days. 

In  the  inorganic  world,  the  author  finds  the  nebular  hypothesis 
the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  scientific  of  the  attempts  thus  fur 
made  to  explain  the  constitution  of  the  universe.  With  regard  to  the 
growth  of  organic  life,  the  author  rehearses  the  scientific  data  for  the 
four  periods.  Man,  probably  of  Asiatic  origin  in  the  qnartemaiy 
period,  is  contemporary  in  Europe  with  the  mammoA  and  rhinoceros. 
His  remains  show  tiiat  he  was  not  newly  come  upon  the  earth  at  this 
time,  because  two  races  had  already  been  formed,  and  races  require 
time  for  formation.  The  author  finds  no  serious  difficulties  against 
the  common  origin  of  the  race,  and  discusses  rival  views  in  a  judicious 
and  likewise  entertaining  manner,  relying  upon  the  influence  of  en- 
vironment and  the  plasticity  of  the  early  human  forms  to  bring  about 
gradually  that  variety  of  races  which  it  is  now  so  hard  for  us  to 
reduce  to  unily,  because  our  experience  is  no  longer  of  races  "in  the 
making." 

The  author  next  turns  his  attention  to  the  mode  of  creation.  He 
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discusses  in  the  light  of  science,  philosophy,  and  theology  the  theory 
of  the  fixity  of  species  and  the  theory  of  evolution;  calls  attention 
to  the  scientific  movement  which  the  evolution  hypothesis  inspired, 
and  notes  with  pleasure  the  disappearance  of  the  extreme  views  which 
marked  its  introduction.  He  is  careful  to  distinguish  between  evolu- 
tion mechanically  and  spiritually  conceived,  acknowledging  that 
towards  the  latter  moderate  conception  there  is  no  need  for  the 
theologian  to  assume  an  uncompromising  and  hostile  attitude;  his 
combativeness  should  be  reserved  for  evolution  of  the  godless  type. 

In  the  second  section,  after  furnishing  an  exact  translation  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  author  enters  upon  an  exposition  of  tiie 
work  of  the  six  days,  discusses  the  relative  merits  of  concordism  and 
idealism,  and  concludes  that  the  best  solution  to  the  apparent  conflict 
between  the  Bible  and  science  is  to  acknowledge  that  the  Bible  is  not 
a  scientific  book. 

The  second  of  the  two  stories  of  creation  told  in  Genesis  is  next 
considered,  the  origin  of  man  being  the  central  feature  of  the  tale. 
Bevdation  furnishes  us  with  the  picture  of  a  human  pair,  still  igno- 
rant of  the  arts  of  civilization,  but  endowed  with  intelligence,  will, 
and  the  faculty  of  speech.  Between  the  first  parents  and  quaternary 
man  there  is  necessarily  a  great  gap.  Science  has  no  right  to  replaee 
the  man  of  Genesis  by  the  savage  of  a  later  epoch.  The  individuals 
are  not  the  same ;  one  is  man  as  he  came  forth  from  the  hands  of  God, 
the  other  is  man  subsequently  modified  by  the  great  fact  of  original 
sin.  The  scriptural  and  traditional  sources  of  original  sin  are  indi- 
cated and  commented  on  by  the  author  who,  when  he  comes  to  the 
theological  explanation  of  original  sin,  finds  no  essential  difference 
between  fallen  and  natural  man.  The  volume  closes  with  a  chapter 
on  the  supernatural  order  and  divine  providence. 

This  volume,  like  the  others,  is  full  of  positive  instructive  material, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  self-imposed  limitations  of  the 
author  compel  him  to  treat  all  too  briefly  what  one  would  like  to  see 
expanded  more  in  detail,  notably,  what  concerns  the  progress  made 
by  theological  thought  in  understanding  original  sin  as  a  privation, 
and  not  as  a  direct  and  positive  element  of  deterioration.  It  is  the 
reviewer's  opinion  that  the  author  might  improve  his  presentation  of 
original  justice  and  sin  by  emphasizing  more  distinctly  the  two  types 
of  humanity  which  reason  and  faith  respectively  construct,  and  by 
showing  the  inherent  differences  in  conception  which  attach  to  the 
historian's  and  the  philosopher's  points  of  view.  Those  who  read  this 
volume  will  forget  that  they  are  reading  a  manual,  so  different  are  its 
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contents  from  the  lenten  fare  which  the  ordinary  manual  usually 
serves  up  to  the  reader. 

v.  The  fifth  volume  is  on  a  par  with  those  preceding.  It  treats 
of  the  notes  of  the  Church,  the  teaching  body  and  the  believing  body, 
the  primacy  and  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  Providence  and  the  Church, 
Tradition,  Scripture  and  the  harmony  between  tiie  Church  and  Holy 
Writ.  The  presentation  of  the  subject  in  each  of  these  chapters  is 
continuous  and  flowing,  a  decided  relief  from  the  "disiecta  mranbra" 
of  the  old  text  books.  Worthy  of  especial  notice  is  the  chapter  on 
Scripture  where  the  author  makes  good  and  pertinent  use  of  the 
Leonine  Encyclical  concerning  the  scientific  and  historical  questions 
raised  by  the  interpretations  of  Scripture. 

Enough  has  been  said  during  the  course  of  this  long  review  to 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  new  matter  and  manner  of  these  vol- 
umes. The  author  is  a  pioneer  and  deserves  credit  for  having  under- 
taken to  incorporate  the  best  results  of  modem  knowledge  and 
methods  into  this  manual  of  theology.  By  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  the  treatment  has  to  be  restricted.  But  the  spirit  animating  the 
entire  matter  of  exposition  is  such  as  to  give  new  life  to  old  bones 
and  to  bring  together  in  harmonious  relationship  many  truths  that 
have  long  existed  apart  for  lack  of  sympathetic  assimilation. 

  Edmund  T.  Shanahak. 

The  Lausiac  History  of  Palladius.  By  Dom  Cuthbert  Butler. 
Vol.  I,  1898.  Pp.  xiv  +  297.  Vol.  II,  1904.  Pp.  civ  -f  278. 
Cambridge  University  Press  (Texts  and  Studies,  Vol.  VI,  nos.  1 
and  2). 

The  historical  origins  of  Egyptian  Monasticism  have  occupied 
many  pens  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  most 
extreme  view  is  that  of  Weingarten  and  Lucius  who  see  in  the  earliest 
historical  sources  for  this  ecclesiastical  institution  mere  fairy  tales, 
invented  at  a  late  date,  in  order  to  furnish  a  background  of  fact  and 
miracles  to  the  fifth-century  monasticism  of  the  East.  All  fourth- 
century  accounts  of  Egyptian  monasticism— the  parent  stem — are 
according  to  them  "Tendenzschriften,"  or  consciously  falsified  nar- 
ratives about  primitive  hermits,  of  whom  the  most  that  can  be  ad- 
mitted is  that  they  existed,  e.  g.,  St.  Anthony,  St.  Paul  the  Hermit 
and  others.  These  views  have  obtained  quite  widely  in  Germany 
and  England,  where  Canon  Farrar  and  the  more  learned  Mr.  Gwat- 
kin  accepted  and  popularized  them.  One  meets  them,  therefore,  fre- 
quently in  manuals  of  history  and  elsewhere  in  our  English  historical 
literature,  beside  the  exploded  fables  about  the  Popess  Joan  and 
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Ebrard's  anti-Boman  Culdees.  This  thesis  of  Weingarten,  Lncius, 
and  others  is  evety  way  false,  and  leads  directly  to  historical  Pyr- 
rhonism. 

Its  principal  support  was  the  asserted  unhistorical  character  of 
two  works,  the  "Historia  Lansiaca"  and  the  "Historia  Monachorum 
in  Egypto,"— lives  of  Egyptian  monks  that  purport  to  have  been 
originally  drawn  up  in  the  last  decade  of  the  fourth  century  oc 
rather  to  be  based  on  personal  knowledge  and  experience  gained  at 
that  time  by  journeys  through  monastic  Egypt.  The  former  work 
was  written  in  Greek  by  Palladius,  bishop  of  Helenopolis  in  Bithynia, 
in  the  year  420;  the  latter,  a  Latin  work,  bears  the  name  of  the 
famous  priest  Bufinus,  and  was  supposed,  even  in  his  own  day,  to  be 
his  personal  composition,  executed  perhaps  very  early  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. There  are  other  historical  sources  of  Egyptian  Monasticism, 
e.  g.,  the  Yita  Antonii  by  St.  Athanasius,  the  writings  of  John  Cassian, 
the  "Vitae"  of  St.  Jerome,  certain  Coptic  "lives"  and  "rules,"  and 
the  "Apothegmata"  or  sayings  and  anecdotes  of  the  earliest  monks 
variously  collected  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century.  All  tiiese, 
however,  are  apart  from  and  independent  of  the  lengthy  and  formal 
works  of  Palladius  and  Bufinus  that  may  well  be  described  as  a 
biographical  encyclopaedia  of  Egyptian  Monasticism,  the  first  ever 
executed,  and  therefore  the  influential  source  whence  spread.  East 
and  West,  for  many  centuries  that  absolute  devotion  to  the  great 
Coptic  ideal  of  spirituality  which  affected  so  profoundly  and  so 
picturesquely  all  Christian  life  until  the  great  St.  Benedict  arose  and 
turned  this  religious  current  in  other  directions  and  used  it  for  other 
purposes. 

It  is  dear,  therefore,  that  any  reliable  history  of  Egyptian 
Monasticism  must  begin  with  an  assured  and  purefied  text  of  the  two 
chief  writers  just  mentioned.  This  is  the  task  to  which  Dom  Cuth- 
bert  Butler  sets  himself  in  the  two  stately  volumes  before  us.  In  the 
first  volume  he  undertakes  to  unravel  the  many  knotty  problems  con- 
nected with  the  origin  and  use  of  the  Historia  Lausiaca.  He  shows 
that  the  current  Greek  text  of  that  document  is  not  the  original ;  that 
it  is  not,  even  in  its  true  prototype,  a  translation  from  the  Latin  of 
Bufinus'  "Historia  Monachorum  in  Egypto,"  that  the  original  Greek 
text  of  the  Historia  Lausiaca  was  very  soon  overlaid  and  interpolated 
(perhaps  by  Palladius  himself),  that  it  is  best  represented  by  some 
very  ancient  Latin  versions  (the  earliest  of  which  was  probably  made 
before  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  the  second  not  later  than  the 
seventh) ;  that  quite  reliable  Syriac  versions  existed  as  early  as  the 
sixth  century;  that  the  current  (long)  recension  of  Palla(^us  is  a 
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coDglomerate  text  and  "a  prolific  source  of  misconception  and  con- 
fusion in  the  investigation  of  monastic  origins, — filled  with  anachron- 
isms, contradictions,  confusions,  doubtlets,"  etc.;  that  the  "Historia 
Monachorum"  of  Bufinus  is  not  an  original  work  but  a  translation 
from  an  homonymous  Greek  work,  written  at  Jerusalem,  by  a  monk 
named  Timothy  who  had  travelled  through  monastic  Egypt  in  394. 
The  current  text  of  Palladius  is  a  fusion  of  this  Greek  original  and 
the  original  of  the  Historia  Lausiaca,  but  both  of  these  had  been 
variously  tampered  with  at  a  date  considerably  previous  to  the  fusion. 
In  spite  of  the  "intermixture  of  texts"  and  the  many  hidden  cross- 
currents of  use  and  transcription,  the  original  work  of  Palladius  is 
yet  recognizable  in  the  Short  Becension,  t.  e.,  the  Latin  Paradisus 
Heraclidis,  as  printed  in  the  eighth  book  of  Rosweyd's  "De  Vitis 
Patrum,"  fo  which  corresponds  more  closely  than  any  other  Greek 
text  the  one  printed  by  Meursius  at  Leyden  in  1616.  Two  Syriac 
versions  carty  back  the  text  of  the  Lausiac  History  to  the  early  sixth 
if  not  to  the  fifth  century;  they  too,  exhibit  particularly  the  Short 
Becension  or  the  "genuine  personal  memoirs"  of  Palladius.  This 
primary  thesis  is  proved  from  a  comparison  of  certain  chapters  com- 
mon to  the  current  text  of  Palladius  (Long  Becension),  the  Short 
Becension,  and  the  Greek  original  of  the  Historia  Monachorum.  These 
pages  are  the  backbone  of  the  work,  for  on  their  result  depends  the 
historical  standing  of  Palladius. 

"The  arguments  by  which  Lucius  seeks  to  show  that  it  (the  Lau- 
siac History)  is  but  a  second-hand  compilation,  practically  worthless 
as  a  historical  source,  are  all  based  on  phenomena  peculiar  to  A 
(Long  Recension).  If  B  (Short  Recension)  then  prove  to  be  the 
real  Lausiac  History,  the  arguments  of  Lucius  simply  fall,  and  the 
book  may  be  accepted  for  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  first-hand  au- 
thority, the  personal  memoirs  of  the  writer"  (I,  21). 

The  original  fusion  of  the  Greek  Historia  Monachorum  and  the 
Lausiac  History  of  Palladius  was  very  probably  done  by  that  writer 
himself,  and  its  result  is  visible  in  the  Short  Becension.  The  oi^:anic 
corruptions  of  both  texts  in  the  Long  Recension,  the  source  of  all  the 
historical  scandals  connected  with  the  work  of  Palladius,  were  not 
done  by  him,  but  by  "a  later  and  blundering  Redactor  who  fused 
together  pre-existing  works  relating  to  matters  concerning  which  he 
had  no  personal  experience  or  knowledge"  (I,  50-51).  Not  the  least 
interesting  and  decisive  pages  of  this  investigation  are  those  in  which 
(I,  16-18)  it  is  made  evident  that  the  Lausiac  History  of  Palladius 
and  the  Greek  Historia  Monacharum  are  "in  all  cases  independent 
accounts,  having  nothing  whatever  in  common";  the  few  (eight)  cases 
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of  apparent  overlapping  are  easily  explained  away.  This  result  is 
clear  from  the  Latin  texts,  but  "stands  out  still  more  clearly  from 
the  examination  of  the  Greek  texts"  (I,  19).  In  a  brief  account  of 
this  complicated  piece  of  patristic  research  one  can  do  no  more  than 
emphasize  the  chronological,  philological,  and  critical  skill  with  which 
many  lines  of  argument  are  marshalled  to  show  that  the  current  text 
of  the  Lausiac  History  is  a  post-Palladian  text.  And  as  most  of  the 
charges  against  Palladius  are  based  upon  this  corrupted  and  posterior 
text  of  his  work,  they  fall  to  the  ground  when  it  is  shown  that  not 
Palladius,  but  an  army  of  later  compilers,  redactors,  interpolators, 
monastic  scribes  innumerable,  are  responsible  for  the  actual  condition 
of  the  Lausiac  History.  Two  theories  are  punctured  by  Dom  Butler 
in  this  introduction— the  theory  of  Amilineau  that  Palladius  used 
Coptic  originals  for  his  biographies,  and  the  theory  that  he  used 
Greek  originals  in  their  construction.  What  Palladius  saw  and  heard 
he  narrated  faithfully;  his  asserted  unreliability  is  only  apparent, 
based  on  a  much  and  often  disfigured  text.  The  true  text  of  Palladius 
is  his  complete  and  sufficient  defense. 

II.  The  second  volume  of  Dom  Butler's  work  aims  at  reproducing 
with  substantial  correctness  the  original  text  of  Palladius.  As  the 
Lausiac  History  was  almost  at  once  a  kind  of  text-pattern  on  which 
fifth  and  sixth  century  and  later  writers  wove,  at  their  good  pleasure 
and  in  many  curious  ways,  more  or  less  similar  ideas  and  facts,  the 
most  that  can  be  expected  from  a  critical  revision  of  all  accessible 
manuscript  material  is  an  approximation  to  the  original,  completeness 
and  accuracy  in  the  collection  of  all  variant  readings,  and  fulness  of 
learned  apparatus  for  the  guidance  and  comfort  of  all  future  investi- 
gators. Dom  Butler  had  shown  in  his  critico-literary  study  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Historia  Lausiaca  that  "the  curiously  composite 
and  mixed  character"  of  that  work,  as  we  now  read  it,  is  the  result 
of  manifold  later  interference  with  the  text  of  Palladius,  and  that  the 
■true  autograph  of  that  writer,  though  no  longer  perfectly  restorable, 
is  substantially  represented  by  the  Greek  text  in  Meursius'  edition 
(1616)  and  by  the  Latin  Paradisus  Heraclidis  in  the  eighth  book  of 
Bosweyd's  Vitae  Patrum,  first  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1615  (PI.  73- 
74).  Independently  Dr.  Preuschen  had  shown  (1897)  that  the  Long 
Becension  of  Palladius  was  an  "interpolated  redaction."  Since  then 
lie  has  edited  the  Greek  "Historia  Monachorum  in  Egypto."  He 
liolds,  however,  that  the  Latin  of  Bufinus  is  the  original,  and  the 
Greek  a  translation,  while  Dom  Butler  maintains  the  contrary,  and 
is  now  supported  in  his  view  by  the  best  modem  critics  (11,  p.  xiii). 
Dom  Butler's  critical  reconstruction  of  the  text  of  Palladius  is  based 
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on  a  collation  of  nearly  all  the  known  Greek  manuscripts  and  tng- 
ments.    From  a  comparison  of  the  citations  by  fifth  and  sixth  centuiy 
writers,  and  of  versions  of  the  same  date,  he  concludes  that  more  than 
half  the  manuscripts  represent  a  Greek  text  that  was  current  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and  most  of  the  others  a  text  of  the  second 
half  of  the  fifth  century  or  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  (II,  p.  xliv). 
The  earlier  text,  he  thinks,  ia  substantially  the  Lausiac  History  as 
written  by  Palladius;  at  the  some  time  the  later  so-called  "meta- 
phrastic"  text  may  be  the  work  of  Palladius  himself,  nnce  it  repro- 
duces carefully  his  environment  and  even  some  of  his  expressions  and 
vocabulary.    However,  as  the  earlier  text  "represents  what  Palladius 
wrote  in  the  first  instance,  and  is  the  only  text  of  which  the  authen- 
ticity can  be  predicated  with  certainty  or  even  likelihood"  (II,  p. 
xlvii).    It  is  the  one  selected  by  Dom  Butler  for  critical  revision  and 
establishment  "with  such  purity  as  the  somewhat  intractable  mar 
terials  at  his  disposal  will  allow."    As  a  matter  of  fact  an  editor  of 
the  Lausiac  History  is  in  presence  of  "a  double  text,  both  forms  of 
which  as  early  as  the  year  500,  or  earlier,  stood  as  far  apart  as  they 
do  now,  and  have  not  diverged  from  any  intermediate  form.  It 
would  therefore  be  an  unhistorical  method  to  construct  a  text  result- 
ing from  conjectural  combination  of  both."    As  to  the  later  qnasi- 
original  text,  its  readings  and  additional  facts  may  be  used,  but  with 
caution,  and  as  valid  and  useful  evidence  for  the  earlier  text  that 
(ex  hypothesi)  once  lay  before  this  metaphrastic  reviser  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifth  century.    The  contents  and  structure  of  the  Historia 
Lausiaca  are  vouched  for  by  substantial  agreement  up  to  c.  39;  the 
remaining  thirty-two  chapters  or  biographies  show  two  distinct  se- 
quences, both  of  which  are  vouched  for  by  manuscripts  representing 
the  two  fifth-century  texts  already  mentioned.    Which  is  the  original 
order  of  Palladius  f    With  much  acumen  Dom  Cnthbert  Butler  con- 
ducts a  brief  analysis  (II,  pp.  liii-lv),  psychological,  historical  and 
philological,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  original  order  is  very 
probably  that  of  the  tenth-century  "Codex-Sessorianus  41  (Rome)" 
and  "Codices  Casinenses  348  and  50  (Monte  Cassino)."    They  repre- 
sent the  earliest  known  Latin  translation  of  the  Lausiac  Histoiy,  made 
perhaps  not  later  than  the  sixth  century,  possibly  in  the  fifth  centuiy 
and  in  Africa  (I,  p.  63;  II,  p.  Ixxvi).    For  the  actual  reconstruction 
of  the  text  Dom  Butler  relies  particularly  on  two  ancient  and  impor- 
tant Greek  manuscripts  containing  nearly  the  whole  text,  Paris  1628 
and  Turin  141 ;  several  other  valuable  and  ancient  Greek  manuscripts 
furnish  lai^  portions  of  the  text,  and  are  very  useful  for  collation 
and  control.    While  they  present  the  same  substantial  text,  these  and 
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similar  authorities  differ  frequently  in  matter  of  detail,  and  the  laws 
of  relationship  between  these  manoscripts  can  only  be  learned  by 
induction  and  after  much  experimenting.  For  this  purpose  Dom 
Butler  selects  portions  of  the  book  extant  in  all  six  of  the  chief  manu- 
scripts that  represent  the  earliest  Greek  text,  compares  the  readings 
of  some  410  lines  of  text  and  constructs  schedules  of  the  combinations 
of  readings.  Not  only  original  Greek  texts  are  called  on  but  also  the 
earliest  Latin  and  Syriac  versions.  "We  are  evidently  in  presence 
of  a  textual  problem  of  unusual  complexity"  (II,  p.  Ivii) ;  neverthe- 
less certain  facts  emerge  from  the  chaos.  It  is  clear  that  the  prin- 
cipal extant  Greek  representatives  of  the  original  Lausiac  History  faU 
into  two  clearly  defined  groups,  with  one  of  which  the  earliest  Latin 
version  is  closely  related  while  the  earliest  Syriac  is  evidently  derived 
from  the  otiier.  Dom  Butler  now  describes  nunutely  the  extant 
Greek  manuscripts  of  the  Lausiac  History,  also  the  manuscripts  of 
the  versions,  Latin,  Syriac,  Coptic,  Armenian  and  Arabic  (II,  pp. 
Izxvi-lxxxi).  Finally,  having  traced  so  far  the  origin,  genesis,  con- 
tents, structure,  and  interrelations  of  this  complicated  volume  of 
monastic  biographies,  and  from  many  points  of  view,  palsographical, 
philological,  p^chological  and  general-critical,  he  closes  his  lengthy 
introduction  with  a  section  (pp.  Ixxxi-xcvi)  on  the  method  of  editing 
all  these  ancient  materials.  Suffice  it.  to  say  that  he  follows  the  con- 
cordant testimony  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  Paris  1628  (saec.  XIV) 
and  Wake  67  (Oxford,  saw.  XI).  If  the  latter  did  not  exhibit  so 
many  and  so  great  gaps,  it  would  be  the  principal  manuscript;  as  it  is, 
Paris  1628  must  be  the  chief  guide  in  the  re-establishment  of  the 
original  text  of  Palladius.  Their  eccentricities  may  be  eliminated  by 
the  use  of  other  manuscripts  representing  more  or  less  the  original 
of  Palladius;  thereby  the  editor  gains  a  text  that  corresponds  with 
fair  accuracy  to  an  original  represented  by  the  Codices:  Paris  1628, 
Wake  67,  Turin  141  (lately  destroyed  by  fire),  and  a  Syriac  text  of 
the  sixth  century.  Every  reader  of  this  scholarly  and  painstaking 
introduction  will  agree  with  the  author  (II,  p.  xcvi) :  "One  criti- 
cism there  is  which  I  feel  the  work  will  not  deserve — the  charge  of 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  editor  to  take  trouble,  even  in  a  measure 
which  has  at  times  caused  a  sense  of  oppression,  as  being  perhaps 
disproportionate  to  the  importance  of  the  results  achieved."  The 
introduction  is  completed  by  a  map  of  monastic  Egypt,  a  chronolog- 
ical table  illustrating  early  monastic  history  (250-500),  and  a  list  of 
the  manuscript-symbols  used  in  the  minute  technical  discussions  of 
the  introduction.  Then  follows  the  critical  Greek  text  of  the  "His- 
toria  Lausiaca"  (pp.  3-169),  with  its  copious  provision  of  variant 
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readings.  Very  interesting  notes,  critical  and  historical,  to  the  num- 
ber of  116  (pp.  182-236)  are  destined  to  render  this  text  of  PaUadius 
valuable  to  the  general  scholar  and  especially  to  students  and  teachers 
of  early  ecclesiastical  history.  The  student  of  the  origin  of  the  bre- 
viary and  liturgy  will  find  them  especially  helpful.  Other  appen- 
dixes are  devoted  to  the  Palladian  chronology  (cf.  I,  p.  293)  and  to 
his  (possible)  use  of  a  few  unimportant  Qreek  materials.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  shown  in  the  first  volume  that  Palladius  was  under  no 
literary  obligations :  what  he  saw  and  heard  he  narrated  so  well  that 
the  lynx-eyed  and  pitiless  Tillemont  could  say  (M^moires  XI,  p. 
524)  that  there  are  few  narratives  more  reliable  than  the  Lausiac 
History.  "When  we  add  the  appendixes  on  the  literary  history  of 
the  "Historia  Monachorum  in  Egypto"  (I,  pp.  257-278),  on  Lucius' 
theory  of  early  Egyptian  Monasticism  (ib.  pp.  277-282),  and  Am6- 
lineau's  theory  of  Coptic  originals  (cf.  ib.  p.  108),  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  Dom  Butler's  two  volumes  are  collected  many  of  the  "instru- 
ments de  travail"  needed  for  a  critical  history  of  the  monastic  life 
in  fourth-centuiy  Egypt,  t.  e.,  of  the  earliest  native  flowering  of 
Christian  mysticism  in  a  territory  that  was  neither  East  nor  West, 
but  a  kind  of  neutral  ground,  and  therefore  well  adapted  to  develop 
general,  not  particular,  Christian  concepts  of  the  life  of  progressive 
spiritual  perfection.    Thoilas  J.  Shahan. 

Lc  Monde  Julf  au  Temps  de  Jisus  Christ  et  des  Apotres.  Par 

I'Abb^  E.  Beurlier.    Paris:  Bloud,  1902.    8°,  pp.  60,  63. 

These  brochures  of  the  Bloud  collection  entitled  "Science  et  Be- 
ligion"  are  written  by  a  scholar  who  has  long  since  demonstrated  his 
capacity  for  such  theses  by  his  excellent  work  on  the  emperor-worship 
at  Home.  For  those  who  cannot  find  the  time  to  read  the  exhaustive 
works  of  Doellinger  and  Schuerer,  of  Weizsaecker,  Lechler,  and  others 
on  this  period,  the  pages  of  M.  Beurlier  will  be  a  satisfactory  substi- 
tute; they  will  find  there  the  substance  of  many  larger  works,  well- 
digested  and  ordered,  and  set  forth  in  pleasing  narrative  style.  The 
author  says  rightly  that  Christianity  reposes  neither  on  a  doctrinal 
treatise  nor  on  a  code  of  laws  but  on  some  historical  books,  the  Gospels, 
whose  primary  purpose  is  to  exhibit  the  public  life,  sufferings,  death 
and  resurrection  of  a  descendant  of  David,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  in 
whom  we  adore  God  made  man.  The  Gospels  are  a  biography  of 
Our  Lord,  written  by  contemporaries  for  men  like  themselves,  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  institutions  of  their  own  time 
and  land  to  need  any  instruction  concerning  them.  Similarly,  such 
a  knowledge  was  common  in  the  first  century  or  two  of  the  Christian 
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religion.  But  the  modern  mind  is  ignorant  of  the  setting,  political, 
social,  and  religious,  of  the  gospels.  Perhaps  this  ignorance  is  one 
reason  why  so  many  Catholics  do  not  turn  as  lovingly  and  frequently 
as  they  ought  to  the  perusal  of  the  pages  that  narrate  the  life  of  the 
Founder  of  the  Church.  Whoever  will  read  this  little  work  need  no 
longer  fear  the  reproach  of  ignorance  of  the  times  of  Jesus  Christ; 
he  will  also  surely  be  stirred  to  meditate  often  and  earnestly  on  the 
inspired  story  of  that  life.  How  many  reflect  that  it  was  the  telling 
of  that  story  which  shook  paganism  to  its  foundations,  and  that  it  is 
yet  an  essential  element  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  t  Whatever, 
therefore,  makes  it  more  clear  and  intelligible  to  us  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion and  study.  Thoicas  J.  Shahan. 


Le  Chrlstianlsmc  dans  I'Empire  Perse,  sous  la  Dynastie  Sassanide 
(224-632).   Par  J.  Labourt    Paris:  LecofEre,  1904.    8",  pp.  372. 

So  little  is  popularly  known  of  the  early  growth  and  conditions  of 
the  Christian  religion  outside  the  Roman  Empire  that  this  volume  of 
M.  Labourt  ought  to  excite  a  general  interest  and  find  a  very  wide 
circle  of  readers.  Coming  after  the  "Afrique  Chr^tienne"  of  Dom 
Leclercq,  it  introduces  us  to  a  romantic  chapter  of  religious  life  in  the 
middle  Orient,  long  before  the  shadow  of  Islam  fell  upon  our  Aryan 
brethren  of  Persia.  Since  the  publication  of  De  Vogue's  book  on 
the  old  Christian  churches  of  northeastern  Syria  no  work  has  ap- 
peared that  reveals  to  us  so  abundantly  the  details  of  primitive 
Christianity  in  the  Orient.  Let  us  say  at  once  that  it  is  not  question 
of  the  Greek  or  the  Roman  Orient,  but  of  a  land  and  a  people  that  lay 
outside  the  vast  circumference  of  that  "orbis  terrarum"  which  in  its 
pride  seemed  to  include  all  civilization,  but  did  not.  The  Christian 
history  of  Persia  has  its  dim  and  uncertain  origins,  its  region  of 
legend,  unconscious  or  deliberate,  quite  like  the  contemporary  Chris- 
tian history  of  several  other  lands.  Modern  critical  science  is  grad- 
ually drawing  the  correct  lines  between  the  certain  and  the  uncertain, 
between  historical  truth  and  the  fabulous  in  its  varying  degrees.  It 
is  only  in  the  fourth  century  that  we  behold  an  organized  Church  in 
Persia.  Almost  at  once  we  see  it  suffering  under  the  reproach  and 
suspicion  of  disloyalty  to  the  Sassanid  power.  The  authoritative 
Magi  clergy  and  the  Jews,  much  more  than  the  presence  of  a  fringe 
of  Greco-Roman  population  in  once  Roman  cities  and  territories  like 
Edessa  and  Nisibis,  were  responsible  for  these  political  accusations, 
that  were  nevertheless  a  perpetual  source  of  weakness  and  suffering 
to  the  Persian  Church.  M.  Labourt  describes  in  great  detail  the  long 
24ccB 
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series  of  penecutions  beginning  with  the  reign  of  Sapor  (Schapnr) 
n  (339-379)  and  continuing,  with  interruptions  throughout  the  fifth 
century.  The  jealousy  of  the  Magi  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
source  of  all  anti-Christian  agitation.  The  number  and  standing  of 
the  Jews  brought  about  the  development  of  a  remarkable  anti-Jewish 
Christian  literature.  The  account  of  the  numerous  and  valuable 
Syriac  acts  of  the  Persian  martyrs,  and  of  the  Syriac  writings  of 
Christian  Persians  in  this  period,  lends  this  work  a  specific  value. 
Eventually  Persia  became  the  refuge  and  home  of  the  followers  of 
Nestorius ;  their  unhappy  heresy  and  schism  still  drag  out  a  wretched 
and  dishonorable  existence.  In  this  work  the  reader  will  find  a  de- 
scription of  two  other  interesting  phases  of  early  Christian  history, 
the  peculiar  monasticism  of  the  Persian  Church  and  the  great  theo- 
logical schools  of  Edessa  and  Nisibis,  so  flourishing  in  their  time  that 
they  excited  the  envy  of  a  Cassiodorus,  and  moved  him  to  plan  the 
establishment  of  a  similar  theological  university  at  Borne.  M.  La- 
bourt  has  made  good  use,  at  first  hand,  of  original  Syriac  chronicles 
and  historical  materials,  also  of  the  epoch-making  labors  of  Assemani. 
In  the  last  three  decades  the  researches  and  publications  of  French 
Catholic  writers  in  the  field  of  Syriac  ecclesiastical  literature  and 
history,  notably  among  the  Nestorians,  have  made  it  possible  to  under- 
take such  a  work  as  the  one  before  us.  M.  Labourt  confesses  at  every 
page  his  indebtedness  to  such  distinguished  scholars  as  Bedjan,  Graf- 
fin,  Parisot,  Duval,  Chabot,  Frangois  Martin  and  others.  We  are 
pleased  to  notice  in  the  bibliography  the  titles  of  two  of  our  doctorate 
dissertations,  Dr.  Carr's  on  Thomas  of  Edessa  (1898)  and  Dr.  Va- 
schalde's  on  Philoxenus  of  Mabbogh  (1902).  The  house  of  Victor 
Lecoffre  deserves  congratulation  and  encouragement  for  the  zeal  and 
enlightened  spirit  with  which  they  have  undertaken  the  creation  of 
a  general  ecclesiastical  history  that  shall  in  some  way  correspond  to 
the  fulness  of  modem  knowledge  and  the  ripe  perfection  of  modem 
critical  method.  Thomas  J.  Shahax. 


Die  Elcmcntc  dcr  ErbsUnde  Nach  Augustin  und  der  Frlih- 
scholastik.  Von  Dr.  Job.  Nep.  Espenberger.  Kirchheim: 
Mainz,  1905.    8°,  pp.  184. 

This  investigation  into  the  notion  of  original  sin  as  conceived  by 
St.  Augustine  and  the  earlier  Schoolmen— faithful  echoes  as  these 
were  of  the  master— is  a  welcome  contribution  to  the  history  of  dogma. 
Perhaps  the  best  feature  of  the  work,  aside  from  the  scientific  value  of 
the  research  itself,  is  the  sympathetic  spirit  in  which  it  is  conducted. 
Saint  Augustine  more  often  had  in  mind  the  discomfiture  of  his  ad- 
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versaries  than  the  systematic  treatment  of  his  subject.  The  hesita- 
tions, conficting  statements,  and  even  doubtful  assertions  which  have 
puzzled  so  many  students  of  the  great  Latin  Father  in  their  efforts  to 
ascertain  his  viev  of  original  sin  can  only  be  understood  by  making 
due  allowance  for  the  different  opponents  with  whom  he  had  to  deal, 
the  nature  of  the  various  controversies  in  which  he  was  engaged,  the 
growth  of  his  own  mind  in  the  meantime,  and  the  lack  of  a  clear 
objective  plan  in  his  earlier  writings.  All  these  influences  the  author 
has  taken  into  account.  Justice  is  done  to  the  shifting  points  of  view 
which  the  ardent  Bishop  of  Hippo  was  compelled  to  take  in  response 
to  his  intellectual  environment,  and  the  result  is  that  his  views  are 
reconstructed  in  their  actual  historical  framework  and  concrete  setting. 

The  author  first  studies  St.  Augustine's  attitude  of  mind  during 
the  controversy  with  the  Manicheans,  who  held  to  the  eternal  coex- 
istence of  a  good  and  evil  principle.  Here  the  African  Father's  mind 
is  aflame  with  indignation.  He  protests  that  evil  is  not  necessary, 
but  an  outcome  of  free  will;  that  no  nature  is  injured  by  sins  other 
than  its  own;  and  that  whether  the  origin  of  the  human  soul  be 
through  parental  descent,  preexistence,  or  creation,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  substantial  evil  in  man's  constitution.  Of  course.  Saint 
Augustine  in  the  second  case  had  actual  sin  only  in  mind,  and  could 
consistently  affirm  later,  when  taken  to  task  by  the  Pelagians,  that 
there  was  a  racial  sin  which  all  men  inherited  at  birth,  contracted, 
but  did  not  commit.  Yet  the  sweeping  character  of  these  phrases  has 
led  some  critics  to  think  that  Saint  Augustine  himself  during  this 
early  period  did  not  unhesitatingly  accept  the  reality  of  original  sin. 

Not  so  our.  author  who  is  careful  to  show  that  Saint  Augustine 
held  this  doctrine  firmly  even  then,  although  laying  less  stress  upon 
it  He  was  content  at  this  time  to  show  the  absurdity  of  believing 
that  human  nature  was  substantially  compounded  of  good  and  evil 
principles.  The  very  character  of  the  Manichean  pessimism,  which 
he  was  refuting,  called  for  no  emphatic  insistence  on  the  reality  of  . 
inherited  sin.  But  when  the  Pelagians  soon  after  set  forth  their 
optimistic  views  on  human  nature,  it  became  necessary  for  Saint 
Augustine  to  insist  emphatically  on  the  inheritance  of  guilt  and  evil 
which  they  were  trying  to  suppress.  The  expressions  which  seem  so 
incompatible  with  an  admission  of  original  sin  should  be  read  in  the 
light  of  this  Manichean  controversy,  Tourmel  is  wrong,  says  the 
author,  in  interpreting  Saint  Augustine's  vacillation  as  due  to  mental 
indecision.  The  objective  fact  in  the  matter  is  that  Saint  Augustine 
is  not  betraying  his  doubts  on  the  existence  of  original  sin,  but  striking 
hard  at  the  central  issue  raised  by  his  opponents.    This  preoccupation 
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it  is  which  explains  why,  when  arguing  with  the  Manieheans,  he  no- 
where identifies  original  sin  with  concupiscence,  a  favorite  prooednre 
with  him  when  combating  the  Pelagians. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  exigencies  of  debate  had  much 
to  do  with  the  greater  or  less  stress  laid  by  Saint  Augustine  on  certain 
topics.  The  explanation  is  human,  psychological,  and  fair.  Con- 
sistency may  be  a  jewel,  but  few  special  pleaders  care  to  wear  it  in 
their  crown.  We  are  all  over-insistent  when  it  comes  to  establishing 
a  point  in  the  teeth  of  opposition,  and  Saint  Augustine  himself  found 
it  no  easy  task  in  the  evening  of  his  life  to  reconcile  all  his  state- 
ments, and  to  make  the  lion  of  controversy  lie  down  peacefully  with 
the  lamb  of  contemplation. 

The  Pelagian  controvenfy  shows  St.  Augustine  in  a  new  role,  and 
to  this  our  author  next  turns  his  attention  in  the  second  chapter. 
"It  is  as  clear  as  sunlight,"  to  use  Saint  Augustine's  own  expression, 
"that  all  men  were  seminally  precontained  in  the  first  man  and  became 
a  mass  of  sin  in  him,  Adam's  sin  changed,  vitiated,  and  rendered 
obnoxious  all  human  nature."  This  was  the  view  which  Saint  Augus- 
tine gathered  from  the  scripture  texts  and  the  writings  of  his  prede- 
cessors and  contemporaries.  It  was  heresy  pure  and  simple  for  the 
Pelagians  to  hold  that  Adam's  sin  affected  himself  alone,  and  not  his 
posterity.  All  men  were  potentially  in  the  first  man's  loins,  and  there 
was  a  physical  and  moral  solidarity  between  them  and  their  chief. 
They  perished  with  him,  because  his  sinful  nature  became  theirs  at 
birth.  The  parallel  which  St.  Paul  drew  between  Adam  in  whom  all 
men  sinned  and  Christ  in  whom  all  men  were  again  restored  to  justice, 
left  no  room  according  to  Saint  Augustine  for  the  fine-spun  evasions 
of  Julian  and  Pelagius. 

It  waa  not  true,  therefore,  to  say  that  men  are  in  the  same  con- 
dition now  as  Adam  before  he  sinned,  or  that  his  sin  had  to  be  recom- 
mitted by  imitation  before  it  could  be  contracted.  Sin  and  guUt,  not 
merely  the  penalties  of  sin,  passed  from  sire  to  son,  and  it  remains 
in  them  until  remitted.  Only  the  first  sin  of  Adam  was  so  inherited. 
"Gout  is  transmitted  and  bodily  ills  also;  why  then  should  we  find 
difficulty  in  thinking  that  the  evil  state  of  the  first  man's  will  is  in- 
herited by  his  descendants?"  It  is  another  who  committed  the  sin, 
but  yet  that  sin  becomes  truly  ours  and  is  inherent  in  us  by  the  very 
contagion  of  our  descent.  It  is  as  absurd  to  speak  of  an  imputed  con- 
cupiscence as  of  an  imputed  sin.  True,  as  Julian  says,  a  sin  without 
free  will  is  impossible.  But  original  sin  is  from  Adam's  wDl,  and 
need  not,  therefore,  be  the  object  of  ours.  Had  human  nature  not 
sinned  in  the  free  prevarication  of  Adam,  it  would  have  been  trans- 
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mitted  sinless.  Original  sin  is,  therefore,  one  in  all,  and  in  all  is 
truly  sin. 

What  view  does  Saint  Augustine  profess  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  this  racial  ami  Into  this  question  the  author  next  enters.  It  is 
the  possession  of  that  vitiated  nature  which  Adam  handed  down  that 
makes  every  man  a  sinner,  and  it  is  concupiscence  especially  that  con- 
stitutes our  inherited  vice.  This  remains  even  after  baptism,  which 
remits  the  guilt  and  penalty  but  does  not  actually  remove  the  evil  of 
carnal  desire  within  us.  Unbaptized  children,  because  of  the  guilty 
concupiscence  inhering  within  them,  are  cut  off  from  God  and  made 
subjects  for  condemnation. 

This  idea  of  "concupiscence  as  guilt"  is  a  hard  one  to  investigate 
in  Saint  Augustine.  He  cannot  have  meant  by  it  a  substantial  evil, 
because  there  was  no  idea  so  abhorrent  to  him  as  this  Manichean 
fiction,  no  idea  more  repeatedly  disavowed.  It  was  a  privation,  a 
sickness,  a  languor,  an  accidental  half-something,  not  a  foreign  evil 
substance  conjoined  to  our  nature  as  the  Manicheans  imagined.  Nor 
was  it  a  positive  evil  quality,  although  he  frequently  calls  it  such  in 
pretty  strong  terms. 

The  exact  relation  which  Saint  Augustine  conceived  between  con- 
cupiscence and  guilt  is  a  matter  of  much  controversy  among  critics. 
Our  author's  view,  supported  by  a  large  number  of  texts  and  consid- 
erations, is  that  Saint  Augustine  regarded  original  sin  as  guilty  con- 
cupiscence within  us,  the  cause  of  this  inherent  guilt  of  concupiscence 
being  the  privation  of  original  justice.  He  takes  issue  sharply  with 
those  critics  who  hold  that  the  great  Latin  Father  so  far  forgot  himself 
as  to  try  to  derive  the  notion  of  guUt  out  of  the  irresistible  character 
of  concupiscence  itself.  He  contends  that  Saint  Augustine  laid  so 
much  stress  on  the  evil  power  and  guilt  of  our  inherited  carnality  in 
order  to  refute  the  Pelagian  claim  that  the  "war  in  our  members" 
was  an  unmixed  natural  good.  But  it  was  far  from  Saint  Augustine's 
thought  to  identify  original  sin  completely  with  concupiscence,  and 
so  to  forget  its  relation  to  Adam's  transgression. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  earlier 
Schoolmen,  the  Anselmic,  pro-Augustinian,  heterodox  and  miscel- 
laneous groups.  The  historical  results  of  the  investigation  are  added 
at  the  close.  Here  it  is  especially  pointed  out  that  neither  Saint 
Augustine  nor  the  earlier  scholastics  kept  clearly  apart  the  constituent 
and  the  consequent  in  the  guilt  of  original  sin. 

The  volume  is  the  fifth  in  the  series  of  "Investigations  into  the 
history  of  Christian  literature  and  dogma"  edited  by  Drs.  Ehrhard 
and  Eirsch.    It  is  the  clearest  and  fairest  presentation  of  Saint 
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Augnstine's  views  on  original  sin  that  we  have  thus  far  seen.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  author  did  not  prepare  an  analytical  table  of 
contents.    Edmund  T.  Shanahan. 

La  Famlile  Ceitlquc,  Etude  de  droit  compare.  Par  H.  D'Arbois  de 
Jubainville.  Paris:  Bouillon,  1905.  8°,  pp.  221. 
To  the  discovery  of  the  Laws  of  Hammurabi,  first  edited  (1902) 
by  the  Dominican  savant,  Victor  Scheil,  we  owe  this  little  book  of  a 
great  scholar.  In  the  light  of  the  Assyrian  text  of  Hanunurabi  de 
Jubainville  studies  a  portion  of  the  most  ancient  Keltic  legislation 
as  now  preserved  in  "The  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland"  and  the  "An- 
cient Laws  and  Institutes  of  Wales."  The  law-treatises  and  docn- 
ments  in  these  works  do  not  date,  in  their  present  form,  beyond  the 
eleventh  century,  but  they  seem  to  embody  and  to  rest  on  much  older 
materials,  and  even  to  represent  in  a  large  measure  the  legislation 
of  the  Keltic  world  while  yet  pagan.  The  savant  who  executed  with 
such  brilliancy  the  comparison  of  the  Homeric  and  the  ancient  Keltic 
culture  and  civilization,  might  justly  consider  himself  not  unequal  to 
the  task  of  studying  comparatively  the  earliest  laws  of  Ireland  and 
the  earliest  laws  of  the  Semitic  world.  He  has  confined  himself  to 
the  examination  of  the  most  ancient  texts  concerning  the  family  among 
the  Kelts,  and  his  material  is  divided  into  two  books.  In  the  first  be 
studies  the  ancient  Keltic  family,  in  its  formation,  its  responsibility 
for  crimes  and  its  disposition  of  property.  In  the  second  book  he 
studies  the  pagan  Keltic  marriage  and  the  irregular  relations  between 
the  sexes.  It  is  well  known  that  there  was  current  in  the  Greco- 
Roman  world  no  little  malicious  gossip  concerning  Keltic  immorality; 
St.  Jerome,  in  writing  against  Jovinian,  makes  some  ugly  statements 
that  in  another  age  would  cause  him  to  be  ranged  with  Gerald  Barry 
as  a  calumniator  of  the  Keltic  races.  M.  de  Jubainville  says  (9, 
192) :  "il  ne  faut  pas  tou jours  accepter  sans  reserve  ce  que  les  his- 
toriens  grecs  racontant  d'aprSs  des  rfeits  de  voyageurs."  As  an 
illustration  he  adds  that  the  famous  statement  of  Herodotus  (I,  199) 
concerning  the  enforced  immorality  of  the  women  of  Assyria  must 
be  henceforth  read  with  considerable  reserve  in  view  of  articles  129 
and  181  of  the  Laws  of  Hammurabi.  We  recommend  this  little  work 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  comparative  legislation, 
ancient  sociology  and  morality,  or  the  institutions  of  pagan  Keltdom. 
There  is  food  for  all  such  in  its  learned  pages. 

Thomas  J.  Shahan. 
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Justin,  Apologies,  tezte  grec,  traduction  frani^aise,  introduction  et 
index.  Par  Louis  Pautigny.  Paris:  Picard,  1904.  8°,  pp.  198, 
(Testes  et  Documents  pour  I'etude  historique  dn  Christianisme, 
publics  sous  la  direction  de  MM.  Hippolyte  Hemmer  et  Paul  Lejay. 
Vol.  I.) 

The  publishing  house  of  Picard  undertakes  with  this  volume  the 
production  of  a  series  of  early  patristic  writings,  Latin  and  Greek, 
primarily  for  the  use  of  seminaries  and  universities.  The  text  of 
each  selected  work  will  be  taken  from  the  latest  or  most  approved 
edition,  and  each  work  will  be  provided  with  such  necessary  "sub- 
sidia"  as  an  introduction,  a  translation  into  French  and  an  index. 
The  introduction  will  furnish  at  first  hand  what  is  essential  to  a 
literary  history  of  the  work  in  question— date,  author,  analysis,  doc- 
trinal peculiarities,  manuscript-tradition,  text-criticism,  and  such 
other  preliminary  information  as  may  be  called  for  in  particular 
cases.  This  series  is  destined  for.  the  use  of  students  of  ecclesiastical 
history  and  institutions,  not  for  general  academic  use.  It  can  very 
well,  however,  be  introduced  in  the  higher  classes  of  our  colleges, 
until  such  time  as  we  bestir  ourselves  and  produce  its  counterpart  in 
English.  Placed  in  the  hands  of  the  more  serious  students,  it  would 
perhaps  rouse  an  interest  in  the  most  ancient  literature  of  the  Chris- 
tians. Our  Catholic  youth  are  only  too  often  left  in  ignorance  of 
the  glories  of  their  religious  ancestry.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in 
every  Catholic  seminary  of  theology  this  series  should  be  at  once  in- 
troduced, and  the  students  encouraged  to  purchase  the  volumes  regu- 
larly. As  they  cost  only  fifty  cents  apiece,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  entire  series  should  not  become  the  personal  possession  of  every 
young  ecclesiastic.  Every  priest  on  the  mission  could  well  afford  to 
purchase  this  series;  its  handy  form  and  the  convenient  disposition 
of  the  material,  make  it  a  pleasant  companion  in  the  hours  of  quiet 
study  or  during  the  tedious  and  often  wasted  hours  of  travel. 

  Thomas  J.  Shahan. 

Le  Grand  Schlsme  D'OccIdeni.    Par  L.  Salembier,  3d  ed.  Paris: 

Lecoffre,  1902.    8°,  pp.  410. 
Le  Cardinal  Louis  Aleman,  president  du  concile  de  Bale,  et  la  fin 

du  grand  Schisme.    Par  Gabriel  Perouse.    Paris:  1904.    8°,  pp. 

513. 

The  Council  of  Constance  (1414-1418)  will  forever  attract  the 
attention  of  historians,  ecclesiastical  and  profane.  It  drew  the  virus 
that  had  been  gathering  in  the  ecclesiastical  body  for  fully  two  hun- 
dred years,  and  it  re-established  the  fundamental  unity  of  ecclesi- 
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astical  direction  and  administration  that  had  been  criminally  inter- 
rupted by  the  election  (1378)  of  Robert  of  Geneva  as  Clement  VII 
in  opposition  to  the  legitimate  pope,  Urban  VI.  For  forty  years  the 
papacy  was  a  bone  of  contention  thrown  down  in  the  great  arena  of 
the  world,  and  the  struggles  for  it  went  on  in  ever-increasing  dramatie 
confusion,  until  the  Catholic  heart  sickened  unto  death  during  the 
first  decades  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Martin  Luther  is  the  first-bom 
of  this  unholy  period,  for  though  he  appears  in  the  flesh  only  a  cen- 
tury later,  all  the  conditions  of  his  being  were  now  laid.  The  all- 
dominant  papacy  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  socially  insulted  and 
abused  by  Philip  the  Fair  at  Anagni,  and  no  lightning  of  moral 
retribution  consumed  him.  Its  popular  standing  was  deeply  affected 
by  the  financial  abuses  of  Avignon,  and  the  numerous  sacrifices  and 
betrayals  made  by  the  contending  claimants  for  the  high  ofiBce,  in  the 
effort  to  sustain  a  following.  All  the  ancient  heresies  concerning  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  found  tolerant  listeners  and  eloquent  ex- 
ponents. With  the  unity  of  the  Church  went  her  dignity  and  prestige 
—small  laymen  of  every  ilk  clambered  aboard  the  mighty  hulk  that 
was  drifting  heedlessly  on  the  stormy  waters  and  pillaged  it  from  top 
to  bottom.  It  is  truly  the  drama  of  the  ecclesiastical  ages,  in  whose 
quick  succeeding  scenes  love  and  terror,  indignation  and  apathy,  sud- 
den elevation  and  as  sudden  abasement,  splendid  renouncement  and 
finical  chicanery— in  a  word,  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  vices,  all  the 
passions  and  all  the  motives,  of  Christian  humanity,  lay  and  ecclesi- 
astical, come  to  the  front.  It  was  like  some  solemn  and  exhausting 
diagnosis  of  an  ailing  imperial  patient,  while  outside  raged  an  inde- 
scribable warfare,  a ' '  helium  omnium  contra  omnes. ' '  The  Protestant 
Reformation  is  unintelligible  without  a  clear  sense  of  what  led  np  to 
the  Council  of  Constance,  and  what  were  the  results  of  that  assembly. 
M.  Salembier  has  condensed  into  nineteen  crowded  chapters  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  the  Great  Western  Schism  (1378-1418).  His  exposi- 
tion is  luminous  and  sufficient,  well-ordered  and  strongly  docu- 
mentated.  He  is  one  of  the  last-comers  in  a  line  of  scholarly  investi- 
gators like  Finke  (1889, 1896),  Ehrle  and  Denifle,  Eubel  (1894, 1900), 
Kneer  (1895,  1901),  Pastor  (1890),  Valois  (1896,  1902),  Gayet 
(1889),  Pages  (1892,  1901),  Rocquain  (1897),  Guiraud  (1897), 
Mandonnet  (1900),  Rosier  (1893),  Souchon  (1899),  and  Scheuffgen 
(1899).  M.  Salembier  is  himself  a  meritorious  investigator,  as  is 
shown  by  his  work  on  Cardinal  Peter  d'Ailly,  the  ecclesiastical  soul 
of  the  entire  period  (Lille,  1886)  and  by  other  contributions.  In  this 
period  French  writers  have  hitherto  waited  on  Italians  like  Dom 
Luigi  Tosti,  in  his  "Storia  del  Concilio  di  Costanza"  (Naples,  1853) 
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and  earlier  Germans  like  Lenz  (1874)  and  Constantin  Hofler  (1861- 
1871)  whose  numerous  writings  on  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
tury relations  of  the  papacy  with  France  and  Germany  are  known  to 
all  students.  This  scholarly  and  accurate  volume  of  M.  Salembier  is 
well  worth  the  perusal  of  all  students  and  teachers  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  It  may  be  added  that  a  sincere  and  enlightened  ecclesiastical 
spirit  dominates  the  book,  without  interfering  with  the  frankness  and 
honesty  of  the  author's  historical  judgments. 

2.  In  five  hundred  pages  M.  Gabriel  Perouse  sketches  for  us  the 
career  of  Cardinal  Louis  d'Aleman,  who  died  archbishop  of  Aries 
(1450),  and  was  almost  immediately  the  object  of  a  popular  local 
veneration  which  took  on  eventually  such  proportions  that  in  less  than 
a  century  Clement  VII  issued  a  formal  bull  of  beatification  (April  9, 
1527)  and  gave  to  his  ancient  "cultus"  in  the  Church  of  Aries  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  See.  Yet  this  man  was  the  soul  of  the  schis- 
matic council  at  Bale,  and  for  ten  years  (1439-1449)  led  the  forces 
of  conciliar  parliamentarianism,  preached  the  return  to  Avignon,  was 
the  center  of  all  anti-Italian  combinations,  caused  the  ridiculous 
deposition  of  Eugene  IV,  and  selected  as  his  successor  Felix,  ex-Duke 
of  Savoy,  the  last  of  the  antipopes,  and  a  member  of  the  family  of 
that  other  Clement  VII  who  had  first  entered  on  the  broad  paths  of 
the  Western  schism !  It  is  true  that  he  died  in  union  with  the  Apos- 
tolic See,  and  that  his  mildness,  patience,  hospitality  and  other  per- 
sonal virtues  were  admitted  by  his  contemporaries,  and  especially 
applauded  by  the  population  of  Aries  and  the  neighboring  territory. 
He  is  a  somewhat  perplexing  figure  in  history.  Though  clearly  in 
good  faith  in  the  ten  years  of  energetic  pursuit  of  the  ideals  of  ecclesi- 
astical parliamentarianism  and  French  supremacy,  with  which  he 
closed  his  agitated  life,  he  had  nevertheless  acc^ted  fully  in  practice 
the  traditional  Roman  interpretation  of  the  work  of  Constance  that 
Martin  V  made  daily  plain  and  clear  to  every  one.  Aleman  served 
under  that  pope  in  the  financial  bureaux  of  the  Curia,  was  papal 
legate  in  Bologna,  cardinal  in  1426,  and  remained  always  personally 
attached  to  Martin  V.  He  was  one  of  the  fourteen  cardinals  who 
elected  the  Venetian  Gabriel  de'  Condulmieri  as  Eugene  IV  (1431- 
1447).  It  is  possible  that  personal  pique  against  Eugene  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  attitude  at  the  Council  of  Bale,  though  M.  Perouse 
(p.  117)  denies  it  with  firmness.  In  any  case,  after  his  appearance 
at  Bale  (1434)  Aleman  entered  with  spirit  into  the  work  of  this  eccle- 
siastical parliament,  considering  it  as  the  divinely  given  means  of 
restoring  peace  among  Christians,  extirpating  heresy,  and  executing 
long-delayed  projects  of  reform.    After  the  departure  of  Cesarini 
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(Jaimary,  1438),  Aleman  became  the  president  of  the  coiliicil,  pat 
through  the  deposition  of  Eugene  IV  (Jnne  25,  1439)  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  session,  and  brought  about  the  election  (November  5, 1439)  of 
Amadena  of  Saxony,  as  antipope,  under  the  name  of  Felix  Y.  He 
had  now  reached  the  acme  of  his  career;  the  next  decade  was  one  of 
disappointment  and  humiliation.    It  closes  with  the  abdication  of 
Felix  at  Lausanne  (April  7,  1449)  and  the  rehabilitation  of  Aleman 
(May  19,  1449,  but  antedated  January  18).    The  Council  of  Bale 
had  lasted  eighteen  years,  one  month  and  twenty-four  days.    It  was 
the  most  momentous,  stubborn,  and  protracted  struggle  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  hierarchy  to  capture  the  administration  of  the  universal 
Church.    During  the  greater  part  of  that  parliament  its  Q>eaker  had 
been  Aleman.    His  life  is  therefore  practically  the  history  of  the 
actual  doings  at  Bale.    The  work  of  M.  Perouse  is  written  throu^out 
at  first  hand.    The  materials  are  taken  from  the  best  lives  of  AIawiiiti, 
notably  those  of  the  Bollandists  (September,  Y),  of  the  Gallia  Chris- 
tiana (1715)  and  the  Gallia  Christiana  Novissima  of  MM.  Albanes 
and  Chevalier  (1899-1900).    The  history  of  Aleman 's  financial  ad- 
ministration in  the  service  of  the  Curia  is  narrated  with  the  aid  of 
the  special  works  of  Gottlob  and  Ottenthal,  the  Bologna  legation  from 
the  city  histories  and  the  chronicles  in  Muratori's  "Scriptores,"  the 
life  of  Aleman  at  Aries  from  the  above-mentioned  documentary  sup- 
plement of  Albanes  and  Chevalier,  also  from  the  departmental  archives 
of  the  Bouches-du-Bhone.    The  account  of  the  proceedings  at  Bale 
is  very  largely  drawn  from  the  minute  and  conscientious  chronicle 
of  John  of  Segovia  (Historia  gestorum  generalis  synodi  Basileensis), 
with  the  aid  of  the  introduction  of  Haller  to  the  volumes  of  his  "Con- 
cilium Basileense"  (1896)  and  the  seventh  volume  of  Hefele's  History 
of  the  Councils.    M.  Perouse  has  in  turn  labored  assiduously  in  the 
Roman  archives,  also  in  those  of  Paris,  Florence,  Munich,  Geneva, 
and  B&le,  with  more  success  for  the  first  years  of  the  council  than  for 
its  period  of  decline.    He  has  also  utilized  the  studies  of  Cecconi  on 
the  Council  of  Florence  (1869)  and  the  "Commentarii  de  gesUs 
Basileensis  Concilii"  of  Aeneas  Sylvius  (Opera,  Basileae,  1551)  very 
favorable  to  Aleman  and  reflecting  the  general  attitude  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  toward  the  Cardinal.    M.  Perouse  furnishes  also 
very  curious  and  rare  information  about  the  antipope  Felix  Y,  his 
career  previous  to  his  election  and  his  short-lived  tenure  of  ofiSce.  A 
good  bibliography  and  a  conscientious  index  make  the  work  very 
serviceable  to  all  students  of  history.    The  spirit  of  the  author  is  an. 
impartial  one,  and  his  numerous  judgments  are  usually  based  on  con- 
temporary materials  "de  bon  aloi."    It  is  really  one  chapter  of  the 
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history  of  fifteenth-century  ecclesiastical  parliamentarianism,  but  mi- 
nutely narrated  and  solidly  documentated. 

Thomas  J.  Shahait. 


Life  of  Saint  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  Duchess  of  Thuringia.  By 
Count  de  Montalembert,  translated  by  Francis  Deming  Hoyt. 
New  York:  Longmans,  1904.    8°,  pp.  493. 

The  life  of  Saint  Elizabeth  by  Montalembert  long  since  conquered 
its  place  as  a  classic  of  nineteenth-century  hagiography.  It  is  the 
work  of  an  ardent  and  chiTalrous  soul;  throughout  its  pages  one 
detects  a  constant  interfusion  of  the  author's  noble  personality  with 
the  quaint  and  remote  times  of  the  saint.  It  is  also  a  chef  d'oeuvre 
of  French  narrative  style,  and  a  work  consecrated  by  the  universal 
approval  of  scholarly  Catholics  of  every  tongue.  Its  delicacy  of 
sentiment,  its  sweet  graces  of  exposition,  its  grasp  of  the  strong  and 
healthy  mysticism  of  Elizabeth's  soul,  its  picturesque  "vision"  of 
mediaeval  life,  its  solid  learning,  local  color,  and  philosophico-his- 
torical  description  of  the  social,  artistic  and  religious  background 
against  which  Elizabeth  lived  out  her  few  but  eventful  years,  lend 
the  book  an  undying  charm :  it  is  hard  to  imagine  an  age  so  barbarous 
as  not  to  admire  this  gem  of  pious  and  elevating  narrative.  The 
translator  has  done  his  part  well;  the  vigor  and  grace  of  the  French 
are  rendered  with  fulness  and  accuracy.  An  index  would  have  been 
a  very  desirable  addition.    Thouas  J.  Shahan. 


Saint  Odon  (879-942).    Par  Dom  du  Boui^.    Paris:  Lecoffre, 
1905.    8%  pp.  214. 

The  career  of  the  famous  founder  of  Cluny  coincides  with  the  first 
invasion  of  the  fierce  Northmen  who  put  an  end  in  France  and  Ger- 
many to  the  last  lingering  phases  of  the  old  classical  life  and  culture 
and  ideals,  and  opened  the  true  Middle  Ages.  They  were  finally 
conquered,  not  by  the  sword,  but  by  the  gospel,  and  by  the  gospel  as 
preached  in  the  lives  of  men  like  Odo  and  his  successors,  first  at 
Cluny  in  the  iron  years  of  the  tenth  century,  and  then  in  the  countless 
homes  of  monastic  piety  that  acknowledged  the  rule  and  lived  the  life 
of  Cluny.  Odo  is  at  once  reformer,  statesman,  and  ecclesiastical 
writer.  His  life  fits  in  at  many  points  with  the  public  history  of  the 
Church  in  France  and  Germany  and  at  Rome  itself.  An  ardent 
student  and  an  indefatigable  traveller  in  the  interests  of  religion,  his 
soul  is  possessed  by  many  noble  ideals,  the  noblest  of  them  being  the 
absolute  devotion  of  self  to  the  divine  service  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
•great  Benedict.    The  reader  will  easily  recall  the  pages  of  Thierry's 
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"R^cits  Merovingiens"  or  Montalembert's  "Monks  of  the  West,"  as 
he  peruses  this  work,  in  which  piety,  grace  of  expression  and  learning 
have  each  their  part.  St.  Odo  will  always  exercise  a  fascination  on 
the  historian,  if  only  as  the  founder  of  the  great  mediaeval  "seminary 
of  Popes"  whence  issued  the  illustrious  Une  of  men  who  knew  inti- 
mately what  rights  belonged  to  the  Church  inalienably,  and  had 
learned  by  precepts  and  example  and  practice  how  to  so  live  as  to 
defend  those  rights  "usque  ad  sanguinis  effusionem."  The  papacy 
of  the  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  is  truly  the  work  of 
Odo  and  the  Benedictines  who  after  him  maintained  and  confirmed 
the  most  influential  of  the  numerous  mediaeval  reforms  of  the  Rule 
of  Saint  Benedict.  Thomas  J.  Shahak. 


The  House  of  God  and  other  Addresses  and  Studies.  By  Bev. 
Thomas  J.  Shahan,  D.D.  New  York:  The  Cathedral  Library  As- 
sociation, 1905.    8%  pp.  428. 

The  latest  contribution  from  Dr.  Shahan  to  Catholic  literature, 
already  deeply  indebted  to  him,  might,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  consist 
of  parts  that  have  little  to  connect  them  into  a  cohesive  whole.  What, 
for  example,  can  there  be  in  common  between  an  address  that  sets 
forth,  with  exquisite  analysis,  the  qrmbolism  and  the  practical  uses 
of  the  material  church  in  Catholic  truth  and  worship,  and  another 
discourse  devoted  to  the  undying  memory  of  Ireland's  b^  beloved 
martyr,  Robert  Emmet?  But,  in  looking  beneath  the  surface,  we 
find  a  unifying  thread  of  thought  and  sentiment  The  thou^t  is 
Faith  and  Fatherland— two  disparate  ideas,  it  is  true,  but  in  the 
Irish  Celtic  mind,  as  closely  connected  as  the  convex  and  the  concave 
circle.  And,  it  is  needless  to  say.  Dr.  Shahan,  while  an  American  of 
Americans  is  also  Hibemicis  ipsis  Hibemior.  Heredity  more  peremp- 
tory than  any  oracle  has  imposed  on  him  the  command:  AnUquam 
exquirite  matrem;  and  historian  of  the  Church's  glories  and  tribula- 
tions need  not  change  his  role  when  he  exploits  the  history  of  Erin. 

The  greater  part  of  the  book's  contents  consists  of  addresses  de- 
livered before  audiences  of  a  veiy  mixed  character,  as  far  as  intel- 
lectual standards  are  concerned.  Dr.  Shahan 's  skill  and  mastery 
over  his  subject  are  seen  in  the  fact  that  while  his  treatment  of  each 
topic  is  simple  enough  and  lucid  enough  to  entertain  and  instruct  the 
unlearned,  the  scholar  can  perceive  in  it  the  grasp  of  mind  that  indi- 
cates the  trained  historian.  Is  it  an  accidental  coincidence,  that  an 
address,  perhaps  the  finest  of  all,  has  a  title  that  corresponds  to  that 
of  a  chapter  in  Mr.  Davitt's  "Fall  of  Feudalism  in  Ireland"  Borne 
and  Ireland  with  the  position  of  the  two  terms  inverted— /reland  and 
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Borne  t  The  antithesis  of  the  titles  is  not  greater  than  the  contrast 
between  Dr.  Shahan's  point  of  view  and  that  of  Mr.  Davitt.  And 
we  recommend  this  one  as  a  corrective  for  what  is  distorted  in  the 
point  of  view  represented  by  the  other. 

No  one  can  read  these  beantiful  discourses  without  a  feeling  of 
pleasure.  Those  who  know  him,  however,  will  feel  a  tinge  of  regret 
caused  by  the  reflection  that  circumstances  do  not  permit  Dr.  Shahan 
to  devote  his  talents  to  produce  a  work  that  would  rival  the  fame 
and  counteract  the  anti-Catholic  bias  of  Hallam.  Here  and  there  one 
observes  some  oversights  that  ought  to  disappear  in  a  second  edition. 
For  example,  inspiration  for  a  witty  dialogue  between  the  ghosts  of 
Byron  and  Moore  might  be  drawn  by  a  new  Lucian  from  a  passage 
which  ascribes  the  Irish  Avatar  to  "the  greatest  master  of  Irish  emo- 
tional thought."    James  J.  Fox, 

Studies  In  Religion  and  Literature.   By  William  Samuel  Lilly. 
London :  1904.    8°,  pp.  320. 

Studies  Contributed  to  the  Dublin  Review.    By  the  late  Dr.  J. 

R.  Gasquet,  with  an  introduction  by  Bishop  Hedley,  Westminster : 

Art  and  Book  Co.,  1904.    8°,  pp.  349. 
Etudes  de  Critique  et  d'HIstoIre  Rellgleuse.    By  E.  Vacandard. 

Paris:  Lecofifre,  1905.    S",  pp.  390. 

That  indefatigable  Catholic  publicist,  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  presents  us 
in  his  latest  volume  with  a  series  of  papers  that  deserve  to  attract 
the  attention  of  all  cultured  readers.  They  are  all  reprints,  but  are 
not  therefore  antiquated  or  uninteresting.  Our  author  has  a  correct 
and  Catholic  taste  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects.  We  might  say  that 
the  essays  on  Ghost  Stories  and  The  Ludicrous  are  not  quite  in  the 
same  category  as  Shakespeare's  Beligion,  the  Mission  of  Tennyson, 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  Honor6  de  Balzac,  Savonarola  and  Cardinal 
Wiseman.  Hence  the  unity  of  the  volume  is  broken ;  one  cannot  with 
entire  satisfaction  add  it  to  his  collection  of  historical  essays.  Mr. 
Lilly  belongs  among  the  British  essayists,  no  slight  praise  when  we 
recall  the  noble  line  of  his  predecessors.  His  style  is  simple,  clear 
and  picturesque ;  his  views  are  sane  and  modem,  while  old  and  estab- 
lished things  have  his  respect  and  sympathy.  Above  all,  his  writings 
are  marked  by  a  certain  kindly  humor  and  tolerance  that  he  seems 
to  be  proudly  conscious  of  if  we  trust  to  the  fine  lines  of  Goethe  on 
the  title-page. 

2.  The  late  Dr.  Joseph  Raymond  Gasquet  was  an  English  phj^si- 
cian  whose  time  and  thoughts  were  not  entirely  absorbed  by  the 
practice  of  his  profession.   He  was  educated  at  Oscott  and  at  London 
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IJniTersity  College  School,  and  was  a  lifelong  and  intimate  friend  of 
Cardinal  Manning.  Patristic  literature  and  the  great  schoolmen  were 
his  beloved  studies,  apart  from  his  professional  interest  in  mental 
diseases.  Many  of  our  readers  will  no  doubt  remember  the  artides 
that  are  here  reprinted  from  the  "Dublin  Review."  They  deal  with 
such  subjects  as  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Early  History  of  the  Mass, 
of  Baptism  and  Confirmation,  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  St 
Ignatius  and  the  Roman  Primacy,  Hypnotism,  the  Physiological  P^- 
chology  of  St  Thomas,  the  Arguments  for  the  Existence  of  God,  and 
Taine's  French  Revolution.  Bishop  Hedley  says  rightly  that  they 
present  a  very  large  amount  of  research  in  a  clear  and  readable  form, 
are  never  misleading,  and  were  when  written  well  abreast  of  all  that 
was  important  in  the  books  or  periodical  literature  of  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago.  We  recommend  in  a  particular  way  the  lengthy  study 
on  the  Early  History  of  the  Mass  (129-209).  The  average  student 
will  learn  from  it  to  appreciate  the  labors  of  a  host  of  scholars  who 
have  been  devoting  themselves  in  this  generation  to  that  most  at- 
tractive of  historical  themes.  The  remark  of  his  Benedictine  friend. 
Father  Birt,  is  apposite:  "This  corpus  of  ecclesiastico-arclueology 
will  be  found  of  special  value,  because  being  the  work  of  a  layman, 
it  may  possibly  appeal  to  a  class  which  looks  with  habitual  suspicion 
at  anything  that  proceeds  from  a  clerical  source." 

3.  This  volimie  of  the  Abb6  Vacandard  contains  the  following 
studies:  The  Origins  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Origins  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Celibacy,  Episcopal  Elections  in  the  Merovingian  Period,  the 
Church  and  Ordeals,  the  Popes  and  the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew, 
the  Condemnation  of  Galileo.  In  general  his  methods  and  the  con- 
clusions are  what  we  might  expect  from  the  learned  historian  of  Saint 
Bernard.  The  essays  on  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  on 
Galileo  are  admirably  well  done:  they  can  be  read  with  pn^t  by 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  tone  is  throughout  correct,  the  nar- 
rative critical  and  calm,  the  result  seldom  much  different  from  the 
usual  Catholic  positions,  but  reached  scientifically  and  therefore  un- 
assailable. M.  Vacandard  possesses  the  gifts  of  an  historical  essayist ; 
breadth  of  knowledge,  skill  in  the  treatment  of  dry  and  ancient  ma- 
terial, sympathy  with  his  subject  and  his  time,  and  an  historical  style 
that  can  be  commended  to  all  youthful  students  as  worthy  of  analysis 
and  imitation.  Every  such  volume  of  ecclesiastico-historical  essays 
is  a  positive  gain,  not  only  to  Catholic  circles,  but  to  that  liberal- 
minded  section  of  the  non-Catholic  world,  which  grows  daily  larger, 
and  whose  rational  adhesion  to  historical  truth  in  long-controverted 
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matters  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  if  we  would  ever  destroy  in 
the  English-speaking  world  the  evil  legend  of  anti-Catholic  history. 

Thohas  J.  Shahan. 


LezlonI  dl  DIplomazIa  Ecclesiastica,  dettate  nella  Pontiflcia  Ac- 
cademia  de'  nobili  Ecclesiastici.  Da  Monsignore  Adolf o  Giobbio. 
Rome :  Fr.  Pustet,  1904.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  646.  Ten  francs. 
This  third  volume  of  the  well-known  work  of  Mgr.  Giobbio  deals 
with  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  relations  between  Church  and  State.  Naturally,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  matrimony,  such  a  work  finds  no  subject-matter  in  lands  where 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State  is  complete,  fundamental,  and 
honestly  carried  out.  It  is  different,  however,  in  all  those  lands  where 
there  yet  exists  a  politico-ecclesiastical  union  of  some  kind,  as  in 
Europe.  In  these  lands  baptism  and  ordination,  e.  g.,  are  surroxmded 
by  not  a  few  ordinances  established  by  the  state,  and  accepted,  with 
more  or  less  freedom  of  action,  by  the  Church.  Our  author  describes 
and  appreciates  all  such  legislation;  his  work  is  therefore,  primarily 
of  inestimable  value  to  those  young  ecclesiastics  who  are  destined  one 
day  to  represent  the  Holy  See  and  Catholicism  in  the  various  states 
that  acknowledge  yet  the  ancient  close  political  relations  with  the 
Church.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  is  devoted,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, to  the  sacrament  of  matrimony.  After  an  account  of  the 
historical  origin  and  present  character  of  civil  matrimony  in  the 
various  Christian  states  of  the  world,  and  a  similar  description  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  juridical  concept  of  civil  matrimony.  Mgr. 
Giobbio  discusses  the  theoretical  question  of  the  rights  of  the  state 
with  regard  to  the  matrimonial  contract.  He  then  proceeds  to  exhibit 
the  civil  legislation  concerning  certain  impediments  of  marriage,  both 
diriment  and  prohibitive,  also  concerning  dispensations,  and  the  cele- 
bration of  marriage.  Several  paragraphs  are  devoted  to  civil  legisla- 
tion in  connection  with  the  Tametsi.  Particularly  interesting  and 
useful  to  all  ecclesiastical  readers  and  students  are  the  pages  (384- 
502)  on  the  dissolution  of  marriage  or  divorce.  He  follows  at  some 
length  the  growth  of  divorce  in  the  civil  law,  notably  since  the  Refor- 
mation, of  which  it  is  a  direct  result.  The  various  reasons  for  abso- 
lute divorce,  put  forth  by  aU  its  ancient  and  modem  partisans,  are 
set  forth  and  suflBciently  refuted,  and  the  evils  of  this  habit  made 
plain.  This  is  at  once  the  best  and  the  timeliest  material  that  the 
book  offers.  Students  of  theology  and  social  questions  will  find  here 
a  good  conspectus  of  Catholic  theological  doctrine  concerning  divorce. 
Procedure  in  matrimonial  cases  is  also  affected  by  civil  legislation, 
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the  details  of  which  are  set  forth  by  our  author.  Finally  the  growth 
and  present  condition  of  civil  legislation  concerning  the  "civil  rec- 
ords" or  ofScial  registry  of  births,  deaths,  and  particularly  marriages, 
is  exhibited  with  the  usual  fulness  and  snfSciency.  Eleven  important 
documents  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  volume  in  Italian  translation. 
Among  them  certain  postvlata  presented  to  the  Vatican  Council  con- 
cerning the  number  of  marriage  impediments  and  mixed  marriages 
are  of  general  Catholic  interest.  The  American  reader  will  appre- 
ciate the  liberties  of  the  Chureh  in  the  United  States  when  he  reads 
(p.  579,  584)  a  few  of  the  dispositions  of  Russian  civil  legislation 
concerning  the  hearing  of  confession  and  the  ordination  of  ecclesi- 
astics.   Vsquequo,  Domine,  Usquequof 

We  strongly  recommend  the  three  volumes  of  Mgr.  Giobbio  to  all 
our  readers;  they  will  enlarge  their  theological  culture,  even  if  they 
do  not  offer  any  immediate  and  practical  advantage  in  a  land  where 
the  Chureh  enjoys  her  original  and  innate  freedom,  and  asks  from 
the  civil  order  only  justice,  without  privilege  or  exceptional  favor. 
At  the  same  time,  as  this  treatise  is  meant  for  young  ecclesiastics,  it  is 
so  constructed  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Chureh  and  her  irreducible 
rights  and  claims  are  carried  along  from  section  to  section,  and  inter- 
woven as  it  were,  with  the  expos6  of  the  civil  legislation.  We  await 
with  pleasure  the  fourth  volume  on  public  worship  and  Church 
property.   Thomas  J.  Shahan. 

Das  Buch  der  Biicher.  Gedanken  iiber  Lektiire  und  Studium  der 
heiligen  Schrift.  Von  P.  Hildebrand  Hopfl,  O.S.B.  Freiburg: 
Herder,  1904.    Pp.  284.  $1.00. 

This  book  should  be  read  especially  by  our  parish  priests.  They 
will  find  in  it  what  they  are  looking  for:  a  solid  exposition  of  Cath- 
olic doctrine  on  the  burning  questions  of  the  day,  a  great  love  for  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  and  a  clear  explanation  of  the  methods  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  either  reading  or  studying  them.  The  work  is  perfectly  up 
to  date. 

What  the  learned  Benedictine  says  (pp.  167  ff.)  on  the  literary 
character  of  Hebrew  historiography  does  not  by  any  means  differ 
from  the  recent  decision  given  by  the  Biblical  Commission  regarding 
the  appeal  to  implicit  quotations.  The  fact  that  a  biblical  text  is 
quoted,  even  explicitly,  from  a  preexisting  source,  is  no  proof  that 
the  sacred  author  did  not  affirm  what  is  found  in  his  book.  Since 
there  can  be  no  error  on  the  part  of  the  inspired  writer,  the  only 
question  is,  whether  or  not  he  speaks  as  author,  that  is  to  say,  whether 
or  not  he  addresses  himself  to  his  contemporaries  and  to  his  readers 
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"proprio  nomine."  (See  oar  articles  on  History  and  Inspiration.) 
When  Father  Hopfl  denies  the  strictly  historical  character  of  some 
sources  quoted  in  the  Bible,  he  first  proves  that  the  sacred  author  has 
the  intention  to  make  use  of  those  sources  for  a  religious  purpose, 
without  guaranteeing  their  strictly  historical  character.  Thus  then 
Hopfl  shows  that  the  inspired  writer  does  not  affirm  "proprio  nomine" 
the  historical  details  of  his  contradictory  sources. 

  H.  POELS. 

Dc  Sacra  Tradltlone,  contra  novan  hsresim  Evolutionismi.  Auo- 

tore  L.  Billot,  S.J.    Romse:  1904.  Pp.137. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  BuLL^rriN  we  called  attention  to  a  work 
by  Fr.  Lacome,  who  not  only  points  out  the  false  philosophical  prin- 
ciples of  some  apparently  "historical"  theories,  but  at  the  same  time 
indicates  the  way  to  solve  the  great  historical  questions,  which  are 
nowadays  so  eagerly  discussed  and  which  touch  upon  the  root  of 
Christian  belief.  Since  Fr.  Billot  is  not  a  historian  but  a  philosopher 
and  theologian,  he  confines  himself  to  the  mere  refutation  of  modem 
"evolutionism."  He  speaks,  e.  g.,  in  such  a  way  of  the  role  assumed 
by  Tradition  in  the  centuries  before  Abraham  (pp.  20-21),  that  we 
must  suppose  the  learned  scholar  did  not  even  intend,  in  writing  this 
brochure,  to  deal  with  the  positive  facts,  at  the  present  time  generally 
acknowledged. 

Regarding  critical  studies,  Fr.  Billot  in  point  of  fact  proves  two 
things:  first,  that  we  must  carefully  distinguish  the  historical  data 
from  the  assumptions  of  false  philosophical  ^stems;  secondly,  that 
the  results  of  our  critical  investigations  of  the  Bible  and  Church 
History  can  and  must  be  controlled  by  the  infallible  doctrine  of  the 
living  Church  itself. 

The  Church  is  not  merely  an  aggregation  of  individuals  and  na- 
tions. It  is  the  divine  and  everlasting  institution  of  Christ :  the  Holy 
Ghost  abides  with  her  "forever."  At  all  times  the  Church  is  the 
authorized  and  infallible  witness  of  divine  revelation.  In  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  understood  by  the  Evolutionists,  "relative  truth"  im- 
plies the  denial  of  the  inerrancy  of  the  Church.  We,  Catholics,  know 
that  no  hypothesis  set  forth  by  critics  can  be  true  which  is  opposed  to 
the  teaching  of  that  infallible  witness  of  Christian  revelation,  either 
in  the  first  or  in  the  twentieth  century.  Opinions,  however,  held  by 
all  the  theologians  of  our  age,  or  even  of  several  centuries,  are  not 
per  se  the  doctrine  of  "the  Church"!  (Cf.  Bulistin,  1905,  pp. 
160  ff.) 

It  stands  to  reason  that  this  divine  character  of  the  Church  does 
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not  afFect  "criticism."  The  same  may  be  said  of  eveiy  hypotiiesis 
set  forth  by  philosophers,  scientists,  geologists  or  astronomers.  The 
shipwreck  of  some  few  critics  proves  nothing  against  the  lawfulness 
and  need  of  a  truly  critical  and  apologetic  treatmoit  of  scripture  and 
church  histoiy.  There  is  no  one  who  would  interfere  with  Catholics 
in  the  philosophical  study  of  Christian  revelation,  because  of  the 
failure  of  so  many  representatives  of  the  scholastic  methods! 

Therefore  Fr.  Billot  cannot  be  supposed  to  address  himsplf  to 
Catholic  critics  at  large.  His  work  does  not  contain  a  single  argu- 
ment against  those  Catholic  scholars  who  maintain  that  in  the  apolo- 
getics of  our  day  there  is  need  of  a  thoroughly  critical  investigation 
of  the  historical  foundations,  on  which  the  scholastic  divines  build 
their  philosophical  and  theological  systems. 

Concerning  the  "living  faith"  and  "evolution,"  we  refer  our 
readers  to  the  preceding  number  of  the  Bulletin,  pp.  158  ff.  There 
we  have  explained  why  "Evolution,"  in  the  modem  and  full  sense  of 
the  word,  cannot  be  admitted  by  Catholics.  But  some  theologians  do 
not  seem  to  realize  that  no  theories,  nowadays,  are  more  dangerous  to 
the  Catholic  Church  than  those  of  the  apologists,  who  exclude  every 
kind  of  "evolution"  from  the  history  of  the  origins  of  Christian 
institutions  and  teachings.  Historical  science  is  foi^ng  the  strongest 
defense  of  Catholicism  against  Protestantism  that  has  yet  been  of- 
fered ;  let  us  hope  that  our  own  theologians  will  not  treat  history  and 
criticism  as  an  enemy  of  the  Church,  because  of  the  ruin  of  some 
scholastic  systems. 

The  readers  of  our  studies  on  "History  and  Inspiration"  know 
sufficiently  in  what  light  we  view  the  theories  of  Fr.  Loisy.  But,  in 
our  opinion,  Fr.  Billot  ought  to  have  laid  more  stress  on  the  fact  that 
a  writer  does  not  necessarily  deny  either  the  historical  character  of 
an  event  related  in  the  Gospels,  or  the  possibility  of  proving  it,  if  he 
denies  the  possibility  of  proving  such  a  determinate  event  according 
to  all  the  requirements  of  merely  historical  or  critical  methods,  with- 
out appealing  to  the  special  reliability  of  the  witnesses  and  the  special 
character  of  the  Church,  the  belief  in  which  is  already  supposed  to  be 
an  "obsequium  rationale."    Henby  A.  Poels. 

Liber  Jesu  Slrach  SIve  Eccleslastlcus  Hebralce,  secundum  codices 
nuper  repertos,  vocalibus  adornatus,  addita  versione  latina  cum 
glossario  hebraico-latino,  edidit  Norbertus  Peters.  Freiburg: 
Herder,  1905.    Pp.  xvi  -f- 163. 

The  title  of  the  work  sufficiently  indicates  the  importance  of  this 
publication  which  redounds  to  the  credit  of  Catholic  scholarship. 
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Since  Peters'  previous  studies  on  Ecclesiasticus  are  known  to  every 
reader  interested  in  this  kind  of  work,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
his  edition  of  the  newly  discovered  Hebrew  text  of  this  biblical  book 
will  be  found  eminently  satisfactory.  A  comparison  between  his 
edition  and  the  text  edited  by  L.  Strack  and  J.  Knabenbauer  shows 
the  excellence  of  this  new  publication. 

  H.  P0EL6. 

Die  Parabein  des  Herrn  im  Evangellum  exegetlsch  und  prak- 
tlsche  eriautert.    Zweite  vielfach  verbesserte  und  vermehrte 
Anflage.    Yon  Leopold  Fonck,  S.J.    Innsbruck:  Ranch;  Regens- 
burg:  Rom;  New  York:  Pustet,  1904.    Pp.  xxviii  +  903. 
This  work  has  within  two  years  reached  its  second  edition.  Pos- 
sibly, the  urgent  need  of  a  work  on  this  subject,  written  by  a  Catholic, 
has  been  a  factor  in  obtaining  its  success.    For  the  study  of  the  par- 
ables of  the  New  Testament  has,  for  a  long  period,  been  almost  entirely 
neglected  by  us.    Others  have  not  been  so  inactive  though,  in  many 
instances,  a  diligent  search  will  scarcely  reveal  the  result  of  the  labor 
expended  and  in  other  cases  the  sole  fruit  has  been  the  specious 
presentation  of  pet  theories. 

In  his  exposition,  the  author  has  kept  in  view  the  profit  of  the 
preacher  and  the  catechist.  But  it  has  been  one  of  his  aims,  also, 
to  show  the  gratuitous  elements  in  the  exegesis  of  Professor  Julicher, 
of  Marburg,  who  is  ever  ready  to  find  in  the  parables,  in  the  form  in 
which  we  possess  them,  the  reflections  of  the  first  Christian  generation. 
The  author  is  equipped  for  his  work  with  information  gathered  during 
several  years'  sojourn  in  the  East.  This  knowledge  of  the  manners 
and  customs  and  the  habits  of  thought  of  the  people  of  Palestine 
shows  itself  on  every  page.  Among  the  dogmatic  conclusions  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  exposition  of  each  parable  there  might  be  room  for 
further  discussion.  The  changes  in  this  edition  to  which  the  author 
calls  our  attention  are  the  substitution,  in  the  German  version  of  the 
parables,  of  the  account  of  them  given  in  each  of  the  gospels  for  the 
harmonized  arrangement  used  in  the  first  edition,  additions  to  the 
store  of  information  concerning  the  Orient,  selections  from  the  exposi- 
tions and  homilies  of  the  Fathers  and  an  increased  bibliography. 
The  richness  of  the  bibliography  would,  of  itself,  make  the  book  valu- 
able. It  covers  sixteen  pages  and  before  each  parable  is  placed  a  list 
of  those  works  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  on  its  interpretation. 

In  the  preface  to  this  edition,  the  author  tells  us  that  his  book  was 
ignored  by  three  leading  German  reviews  to  which  it  was  sent.  No 
doubt  such  treatment  of  Catholic  writings  is,  in  many  instances. 
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prompted  by  the  coDvictioD  that  our  efforts  can  be  of  little  service  to 
biblical  criticism.  Our  sole  way  of  changing  this  attitude  of  indiff er^ 
enoe  is  to  compel  attention  by  works  of  solid  scientific  worth. 
Happily,  in  many  lines  of  scriptoral  investigation,  these  are  now  not 
wanting  to  ns  and  we  can  fairly  claim  the  respect  and  consideratkm 
that  have  so  long  been  withheld. 

FbANCIS  I.  PUBTELU 


The  gospel  according  to  St.  Mark,  with  Introduction  and  Annota- 
tions by  Madame  Cecilia,  BeUgioos  of  St.  Andrew's  Convent, 
Streatham,  S.  W.  London :  Kegan  Paol,  Trench,  Trabner  &  Co., 
1904.    Pp.  494. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  projected  series  of  Catholic  Scripture  Manuals 
primarily  intended  for  the  preparation  of  Catholics  for  the  university 
local  examinations  and  for  use  by  Catholic  teachers.  The  Vulgate 
and  Bheims  versions  are  used.  The  commentary  is  supplemented  by 
a  section  containing  longer  notes  on  those  portions  of  the  gospel  which 
the  author  considers  of  special  importance.  This  is  followed  by  a 
description  of  various  Jewish  religious  beliefs  and  institutions.  The 
long  experience  of  the  author  as  a  teacher  should  have  made  her 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  those  for  whom  this  work  is  intoided. 

Fbancis  I.  Pdbteli^ 


Ireland's  Story:  A  Short  History  of  Ireland  for  schools,  reading 
circles  and  general  readers.  By  Charles  Johnston  and  Carita 
Spencer.  Boston :  Houghton,  MifQin  and  Co.,  1905.  $1.40. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  will  find  in  something  less  than 
400  octavo  pages  more  than  the  merest  outline  of  Ireland's  stoiy 
which,  according  to  tradition,  extends  from  the  year  2000  B.  C.  and 
which  is  made  to  include  the  story  of  Irishmen  outside  of  Ireland. 
One  cannot  fail  to  feel  in  reading  this  book  that  the  authors  had  a 
great  deal  to  tell  in  the  smallest  possible  space.  The  result,  however, 
is  a  very  readable  story.  The  legends  and  facts  which  make  up  the 
earliest  periods  of  the  history  are  pleasingly  combined,  in  fact  it  is 
often  impossible  to  separate  them,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  readers 
wiU  not  accept  the  purely  legendary  as  history.  The  historians  are 
apparently  impartial  in  narrating  the  events  of  Ireland's  tragic  story 
and  the  causes  and  results  which  led  up  to  and  grew  out  of  them. 
Among  the  commendable  features  of  the  book  are  the  arrangement 
of  the  chapters,  which  are  short,  with  the  names  of  the  ruling  Englidi 
sovereigns  at  the  head  of  each  chapter,  the  running  dates  at  the  top 
of  each  page,  the  half-page  summaries  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 
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the  half-dozen  maps,  the  numerous  illustrations  and  a  very  full  index 
in  which  the  locations  of  places  mentioned  on  the  maps  are  also  given. 
These  are  all  elements  which  make  the  book  well  adapted  for  a  child's 
history  or  a  class  or  school  book.  The  style,  too,  is  well  enough  suited 
to  such  a  purpose,  still,  it  might  have  been  made  more  attractive  to 
younger  and  even  to  general  readers.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the 
pronunciation  of  the  more  difficult  Irish  names  should  have  been  indi- 
cated, for,  in  this  matter,  the  reader  is  hindered  rather  than  helped 
by  such  spellings  as  Cuculaind,  Concobar,  Usnac,  Deirdre,  Naisi, 
which,  by  the  way,  should  be  Cuchulainn,  Conchobar  (or,  even 
Conor),  Uisneach,  Noisi  or  Naoisi. 

The  four  last  chapters  are  a  feature  which  distinguishes  this  story 
of  Ireland  for  they  give  in  a  few  pages  much  interesting  and  valuable 
information  about  the  Irish  on  the  Continent,  the  Irish  in  America, 
the  Irish  in  the  British  Empire  and  the  Irish  Literary  Revival.  The 
second  of  these  topics  is  perhaps  the  one  on  which  most  investigation 
remains  to  be  made,  especially  on  the  Irish  in  America  during  the 
colonial  and  revolutionary  periods.  The  last  chapter  will  seem  too 
short  to  the  Gaelic  Leaguer  but,  after  all,  it  is  too  soon  for  a  history 
of  the  Gaelic  movement  which,  although  it  has  already  accomplished 
much,  has  still  a  long  road  to  travel  before  the  goal  of  an  Irish  Ireland 
is  reached.  Joseph  Dxtnn. 


Socialism,  Its  Theoretical  Basis  and  Practical  Application.  By  Y. 
Cathrein,  S.J.  ■  Revised  and  enlarged  by  "V.  F.  Gettelman,  S.J. 
New  York:  Benziger,  1904.  8°. 

This  is  a  translation  of  Father  Cathrein 's  treatise  on  Socialism. 
Originally  a  chapter  in  his  lai^  work  on  Moral  Philosophy,  it  was 
published  as  a  monograph,  and  later  enlarged  into  a  distinct  volume. 
It  has  gone  through  eight  editions  and  has  become  a  book  of  370  pages. 
The  Encyclicals  of  Leo  XIII  on  the  Condition  of  Labor  and  on  Chris- 
tian Democracy  are  printed  as  an  appendix. 

The  work  of  Father  Cathrein  has  received  universal  praise  for  its 
accuracy,  scholarship,  searching  criticism  and  effective  presentation. 
No  antagonist  of  Socialism  who  holds  the  Christian  view  of  life  can 
afford  to  neglect  it.  The  book  has  been  so  long  before  the  public  that 
detailed  account  of  its  contents  need  scarcely  be  given.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ant task  to  recommend  it  most  highly. 

Whatever  limitations  there  may  be  to  the  usefulness  of  this  work, 
they  are  due  not  to  the  author  but  to  the  nature  of  refutations  gen- 
erally. If  the  propaganda  of  Socialism  were  a  purely  intellectual 
process  and  directed  to  minds  largely  independent  of  sympathy  and 
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interest,  a  treatise  such  as  that  before  us  would  be  adequate  to  all 
practical  needs.  But  the  intellectual  is  a  minor  element  in  the  propa- 
ganada  of  Socialism.  There  are  undeniable  social  facts,  personal 
experience  in  the  workman's  life,  feeling  shrewdly  used  and  care- 
fully appealed  to,  all  of  which  are  directed  to  awakening  in  the  minds 
of  the  masses  the  impression  that  the  administration  of  our  govan- 
ment  is  selfish,  capitalistic  and  insincere;  that  the  institutions  of 
government  promise  no  relief.  When  this  despair  is  engendered,  the 
work  of  turning  out  finished  Socialists  nms  on  easily.  After  conver- 
sion, study  begins,  zeal  develops,  lessons  are  repeated.  Those  who 
sincerely  differ  with  the  best  that  Socialism  offers,  should  not,  there- 
fore, think  that  when  a  refutation  is  written  the  movement  is  refuted. 
Much  more  is  needed;  the  process  of  engendering  despair  must  be 
checked. 

In  the  United  States,  where  Socialism  is  unlike  the  Continental 
type,  it  is  a  question  whether  or  not  it  is  wise  to  assume  a  necessary 
relation  between  Socialism  and  Atheism  and  free  love.  There  is 
among  us  a  widespread  socialistic  sympathy  that  repudiates  both. 
There  are  many  atheists  who  are  socialists,  there  is  a  form  of  Socialism 
that  is  logically  and  professedly  atheistical,  yet  Socialism  does  not 
necessarily  or  always  connote  atheism  and  free  love.  Father  Cath- 
rein  recognizes  this  when  he  says  ' '  Socialism,  at  least  as  it  is  conceived 
by  its  modem  defenders,  is  in  the  first  instance  an  economical  system 
and  only  secondarily  and  subordinately  a  political  system  affecting 
society,  the  state,  the  family,  etc."  (p.  18).  There  is  a  tendency 
among  us  to  rest  our  case  against  Socialism  by  charging  it  with 
atheism  and  free  love.  It  appears  wiser  to  catch  the  essential  tenet 
and  native  spirit  of  Socialism,  stripped  of  accessories  and  to  determine 
the  Catholic  attitude  to  it  Then  we  may  add  the  secondary  phases, 
and  resist  them,  always  growing  in  strength  in  our  presentation. 

The  essential  tenet— primarily  industrial  and  ethical— may  be 
judged  by  its  spiritual  bearings.  If  the  Church  as  spiritual  guardian 
of  man  has  opposition  to  make,  it  should  be  pointed,  discriminating, 
and  reserved.  If  the  Church  finds  no  necessary  spiritual  evil  in  the 
essential  tenet  of  Socialism,  it  is  due  to  clear  thinking  and  safe  leader- 
ship, to  establish  that  point  and  direct  opposition  to  the  accessories. 
That  a  satisfactory  spiritual  argument  can  be  made  against  the  central 
and  essential  tenet  of  Socialism  seems  evident,  in  view  of  actual  his- 
torical circumstances.  If  the  reader  of  Father  Cathrein's  able  work 
will  take  chapter  IV,  sections  I  to  YI,  wherein  the  author  treats  the 
Impracticability  of  Socialism,  he  will  find  it  purely  practical  and 
industrial,  containing  the  statement  that  the  "economic  aims"  cod- 
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stitute  "the  very  marrow  of  Socialism  and  differentiate  it  from  other 
^tems"  (p.  258).  The  argument  which  the  author  makes  here  is 
mainly  practical  and  sociological  or  economic,  and  hence  one  for 
which  Church  authority  would  scarcely  be  invoked.  We  may  study 
the  chapter  closely  and  get  from  it  great  assistance,  but  that  reading 
must  be  supplemented  by  actual  observation  of  Socialists,  careful 
study  of  spiritual  bearings  and  the  development  of  an  attitude  which 
is  distinctively  Catholic.  The  very  excellence  of  Father  Cathrein's 
work  may  tend  to  mislead  us  into  the  feeling  that  in  doing  so  much 
he  has  done  enough.  The  spiritual  leaders  of  the  people  have  much 
to  do  in  life  and  among  the  masses  if  they  would  understand  the  real 
genesis  and  spiritual  meaning  of  Socialism.  No  man  embraces  revolu- 
tion without  grave  reason,  and  Socialism  is  mental  revolution.  If 
sjrmpathetic  knowledge  of  people,  of  facts,  and  of  popular  aspirations 
accompany  the  study  of  refutations  as  able  and  complete  as  this  one, 
we  shall  soon  have  a  most  effective  guidance  to  save  the  people  from 
the  fascinating  delusion  that  Socialism  contains. 

William  J.  Kebbt. 


Socialism  and  Christianity.  By  Rt  Rev.  Wm.  Stang,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Fall  River.    New  York :  Bensdger,  1905.  8*. 

Portions  of  this  volume  appeared  some  time  since,  in  the  American 
Ecclesiastical  Review.  The  work  is  rather  a  plea  for  the  Catholic 
philosophy  of  reform,  than  an  argument  against  Socialism.  While 
unsparing  denunciation  of  Socialism  is  not  lacking  the  two  chapters 
devoted  to  it  are  short  and  cursory.  Practicable  reform  measures  are 
treated  in  one  chapter,  after  which  Bishop  Stang  devotes  his  attention 
to  the  relation  of  the  Reformation  to  social  decay.  The  Catholic 
Reform  Movement,  False  Theories  in  modem  life,  A  Happy  Home, 
The  Surest  Way  to  Happiness,  are  there  discussed  in  a  practical  and 
pointed  manner. 

The  work  is  full  of  human  sympathy  and  it  is  manifestly  an  ex- 
pression of  genuine  love  for  the  laboring  classes.  There  are  thoughts 
and  portions  of  the  style  that  remind  one  of  the  imagery  and  noble 
ethical  pages  of  Ruskin.  The  author  has  the  practical  judgment 
which  comes  from  contact  with  life.  Hence  a  feature  of  the  work 
which  possesses  special  charm  is  the  teaching  of  little,  homely,  neg- 
lected habits  as  important  in  dealing  with  the  social  question.  We 
have  to  thank  the  author  for  many  lessons  on  the  value  of  neatness, 
cleanliness,  good  cooking,  simplicity  and  economy.  A  spiritual  at- 
mosphere pervades  the  work  and  renders  the  reading  of  it  most  fas- 
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cinating  to  one  who  shares  both  the  faith  of  the  author  and  his  sym- 
pathy for  tiiose  who  toil.    William  J.  Eesbt. 

Constitutional  Law  in  the  United  States.  B7  Emlin  McClain, 
LL.D.,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa.  New  York :  Long- 
mans, 1905.    8°,  pp.  438. 

In  this  volume  of  the  American  Citizen  Series  there  will  be  found 
a  good  analysis  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  a  useful  exposition 
of  its  more  important  provisions.  Of  the  "small  reference  library" 
not  much  can  be  said  in  commendation.  Even  the  select  bibliography 
of  constitutional  law  makes  no  mention  of  many  excellent  treatises 
on  the  Constitution.  The  references  which  precede  the  successive 
chapters,  however,  will  enable  the  general  reader  to  make  a  sufficiently 
exhaustive  study  of  our  fundamental  law.  The  author,  indeed,  no- 
where claims  completeness  for  either  his  bibliography  or  his  illus- 
trations. 

In  such  a  work  as  the  present  but  little  that  is  new  can  seriously 
be  expected.  The  volume,  however,  recognizes  those  recent  develop- 
ments of  constitutional  law  which  could  not  have  been  examined  by 
earlier  writers. 

Topics  which  are  now  of  less  importance  than  formerly,  such  as 
ex  post  facto  laws,  biUs  of  attainder  and  treason  have  been  treated  in 
a  manner  not  far  removed  from  the  commonplace.  A  more  interest- 
ing subject,  eminent  domain,  is  admirably  discussed.  Taxation,  too, 
is  ably  examined,  but  the  Constitution,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  is 
carelessly  quoted.  Considering  their  very  great  importance,  the 
financial  power  of  the  states  and  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  to  money  are  very  inadequately  treated. 

The  author  shows  no  very  firm  grasp  of  the  great  questions  which 
arose  during  the  era  of  reconstruction.  On  page  260  it  is  asserted 
that  regular  state  governments  were  established  in  the  seceding  com- 
monwealths "under  the  provisions  of  the  so-called  reconstruction 
acts  (1867)."  To  this  statement  of  fact  tiiere  is  a  very  important 
exception  in  the  case  of  Tennessee,  whose  normal  relations  to  the 
Union  had  been  restored  as  early  as  July,  1866.  This  was  a  recogni- 
tion by  Congress  of  the  Presidential  theory  of  reconstruction. 

On  page  32  it  is  stated  that  in  "a  few  months"  after  Washing- 
ton's inauguration  the  remaining  states  ratified  the  Constitution. 
Rhode  Island  did  not  accede  to  the  more  perfect  union  until  May  29, 
1790,  more  than  a  year  after  the  first  President  had  entered  upon  his 
office.  Elsewhere  in  the  volume,  page  69,  a  paraphrase  of  the  Con- 
stitution introduces  an  obscurity  where  there  is  none  in  the  text  of 
that  document.    It  is  there  stated  that  by  provision  of  the  Federal 
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Constitution  senators  and  representatives  "are  privileged  from  arrest 
in  all  cases  except  for  treason,  felony  or  breach  of  the  peace  daring 
attendance  at  the  sessions  of  their  respective  houses  and  in  going  to 
and  returning  from  the  same."  Another  instance  of  obscure  writing 
will  be  found  on  page  182,  where  it  is  said  that  "Congress  may  un- 
doubtedly make  railroads,  steamship  lines,  and  other  methods  of 
transporting  the  mails,  post-roads."  The  meaning  of  the  author  is 
sufKciently  plain  to  those  familiar  with  the  Constitution,  but  the 
work  is  designed  for  a  different  constituency.  The  reader  will  find 
on  page  139  the  following  provision  quoted  from  the  Constitution: 
"Representative  and  direct  taxation  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  states  which  may  be  included  within  this  union,  according  to 
their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  servitude  for 
a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all 
other  persons."  In  the  Constitution  "taxation"  reads  taxes,  and 
"servitude"  is  service.  Congress,  as  appears  on  page  173,  shall  have 
power  "to  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization."  Farther  on, 
page  177,  in  quoting  the  Constitution  the  word  bankruptcy  is  substi- 
tuted for  "bankruptcies,"  and  on  page  184  "the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment" is  made  to  read  the  seat  of  government.  On  page  301  it  is 
stated  that  Congress  is  restrained  &om  "abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press."  The  familiar  provision  that  "no  warrant 
shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause"  is  changed  on  page  313  to 
"proper"  cause. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  verify  every  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution quoted  in  the  work  of  Justice  McClain.  The  errors  noticed 
are  such  as  would  occur  to  any  student  fairly  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution,  but  they  should  not  occur  in  a  text-book. 

An  instance  of  loose  writing  is  found  on  page  204,  where  tiie 
author  mentions  "oflBces  for  life."  The  careless  quoting  of  the  Con- 
stitution can  be  explained  upon  the  theory  that  it  was  done,  at  least 
in  part,  from  memory.  This  theory,  however,  does  not  explain  how 
there  could  find  place  in  a  serious  and  rather  able  exposition  of  the 
Constitution  such  a  statement  as  is  found  on  page  30:  "The  govern- 
ment thus  provided  was  a  league  or  confederation  for  common  defence, 
and  the  Congress  was  to  consist  of  delegates  without  limit  as  to 
number  chosen  and  paid  by  the  legislatures  of  the  different  states, 
those  from  each  state  acting  as  a  unit."  Turning  to  the  "Articles 
of  Confederation  and  perpetual  Union,"  page  390  of  this  volume,  we 
read:  "No  state  shall  be  represented  in  Congress  by  less  than  two, 
nor  by  more  than  seven  members."  To  account  for  this  slip  one 
must  assume  that  a  part  of  the  book  was  written  by  deputy  and  that 
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the  industiioTis  editor  sometimeB  abridges  his  labors  by  skipping  a 
paragraph  or  a  page. 

In  the  references  which  precede  the  various  chapters  the  works  of 
neither  the  editor  nor  the  author  are  discriminated  against.  Acttud 
Oovemment  as  Applied  Under  American  Conditions  is  frequently 
mentioned.  The  modesty  of  the  author  led  him  to  mention  McClain's 
Cases  only  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  times.  This,  however,  is 
neither  uncommercial  nor  unconstitutional.  Notwithstanding  the 
peculiar  method  of  quoting  the  Constitution  and  the  existence  of  an 
occasional  error  of  the  character  mentioned,  the  book  is  not  without 
considerable  value.    Ceus.  H.  McCabtht. 

Le  Ministire  Pastoral  de  Jean  Jacques  Olier,  Curi  De  St.  Sul- 
pice,  1642-1652,  nouvelle  ^ition.  Par  G.  Letoumeau,  Ctu€  de 
St.  Sulpice.  Paris:  1905.  12°,  pp.  viii  +  223. 
Over  fifty  years  ago  there  appeared  an  anonymous  biography  of 
Olier,  under  the  heading:  The  Model  Parish  Priest,  or  the  Salvation 
of  the  People;  it  was  an  extract  from  the  extended  life  written  by 
M.  Faillon.  Six  or  seven  years  ago  a  valuable  history  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Sulpice  by  M.  Hamel  was  published.  It  was  fitting  that  the 
portrait  of  the  model  parish  priest,  to  whom  the  Church  of  SL  Sulpice 
is  so  much  indebted,  should  be  retouched  and  given  a  new  setting. 
M.  Letoumeau  has  done  so  with  that  delicate  and  sure  skill  that 
experience  alone  can  give.  In  this  parish  of  St.  Sulpice  which  the 
Bretonvilliers,  the  Languets,  the  Pancemonts,  and  the  Hamons  had 
raised  so  high  he  found  parochial  institutions  which  though  over  two 
centuries  old  were  yet  like  full  grown  and  vigorous  trees,  yielding 
abundant  and  life-giving  fruits.  His  admiration  for  the  work  led 
him  to  acquaint  himself  more  thoroughly  with  the  wonderful  founder 
of  such  a  thorough  and  systematic  parochial  organization.  In  this 
way  he  came  face  to  face  with  Olier  transforming  St.  Sulpice,  which 
he  used  to  call  his  little  Geneva,  into  a  model  parish,  as  St  Pierre 
Foumier  had  done  at  Mattaincourt  in  Lorraine.  It  is  with  truly 
filial  affection  that  our  author  has  drawn  the  features  of  this  great 
sacerdotal  figure,  and  yet  with  a  modesty  and  reserve  characteristic 
of  St.  Sulpice  he  has  not  done  full  justice  to  his  hero.  The  Jesuit 
scholar  Rapin,  so  dreaded  for  his  acute  and  keen  sense  of  sarcasm, 
gives  vent  to  his  enthusiasm,  when  he  evokes  in  his  memoirs  the 
majestic  figure  of  Olier.  He  shows  him  trampling  under  foot  the 
aristocratic  prejudices  of  his  family,  and  refusing  the  episcopacy  in 
order  to  become  one  of  these  parish  priests  so  despised  by  the  great 
ones.  He  was  a  man  admirable  for  his  sacerdotal  virtues  and  his 
remarkable  probity,  probably  the  only  parish  priest  in  Paris  who  did 
not  disgrace  himself  by  communion  with  Port  Royal,  or  bend  the  knee 
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before  the  idol  of  a  new  doctrine,— as  pure  in  his  faith  as  he  had 
always  been  in  his  life. 

Letoumeau,  we  must  acknowledge,  does  not  show  us  with  what 
prudent  and  ardent  zeal  Olier  protected  his  parishioners  against  the 
subtle  and  insidious  manoeuvres  of  the  famous  Jansenist  Hamel.  We 
realize  that  in  Olier  are  resplendent  all  the  virtues  of  the  good  shep- 
herd as  described  by  Christ.  In  order  to  obtain  a  better  and  more 
complete  knowledge  of  his  flock  his  zeal  led  him  to  invent  most  felici- 
tous expedients,  e.  g.,  the  division  of  his  vast  parish  into  several  sec- 
tions, the  institution  of  his  famous  " catechismes"  so  highly  praised 
two  centuries  later  by  Dupanloup,  his  system  of  instruction  for  every 
class  of  society,  his  zeal  for  the  formation  of  the  teachers  in  his 
schools  and  the  establishment  of  sodalities  and  associations  for  the 
relief  of  misfortune  and  distress ;  in  a  word,  no  member  of  his  parish 
escaped  his  vigilant  eye  or  failed  to  find  a  place  in  his  sacerdotal  and 
fatherly  heart.  He  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  in  order  to 
enhance  the  beauty  and  order  of  the  divine  worship.  The  divine 
offices  are  even  yet  carried  on  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sulpice,  with  so 
great  a  sense  of  decorum,  so  fervent  a  spirit  of  religion  and  piety,  and 
the  faithful  are  so  assiduous  in  their  attendance,  that  it  may  be  said 
without  exaggeration,  that  if  St.  Charles  Borromeo  were  to  reappear 
on  earth,  he  would  find  few  parishes  that  would  more  vividly  bring 
back  to  his  memory  the  glorious  days  of  his  own  Milan. 

In  casting  a  rather  rapid  glance  over  this  short  biography  of  J.  J. 
Olier  we  cannot  but  remark  the  justness  and  appropriateness  of  what 
an  eminent  member  of  the  French  hierarchy  said  to  the  writer :  That 
great  servant  of  God,  Olier,  will  always  be  a  true  master  for  the  parish 
priest  of  our  age.  Everyone  might  meditate  with  great  profit  on  the 
lessons  and  examples  of  a  zeal  so  intelligent,  so  active  and  so  fruitful. 

Annexed  to  the  biography  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  entire  parochial 
i^tem  of  St.  Sulpice  in  our  days.  This  sketch  is  instructive,  and 
suggestive  and  demonstrates  that  the  parish  of  St  Sulpice  has  not 
degenerated.  It  is  yet  a  faithful  copy  of  the  original.  We  need  not 
wonder  that  its  influence  is  felt,  not  alone  in  Paris  and  France,  but 
in  foreign  lands,  owing  to  the  apostolate  of  those  who  have  studied 
at  the  Seminary  and  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  whole  system  in 
actual  operation,  so  true  is  the  saying  of  the  Cure  of  Ars:  Where 
the  saints  have  trodden  Ood  has  trodden  with  them. 

  F.  M.  DuMONT,  S.S. 

Le  Rdle  de  la  Femme  dans  la  Socliti  Contemporatne.  Par 

Raymond  Janot    Paris:  Lecoffre,  1904.    8°,  pp.  244. 
In  fourteen  excellent  discourses  the  Abb£  Janot  presents  a  body 
of  solid  and  timely  doctrine  concerning  the  position  and  duties  of 
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Christian  womanhood  in  one  modern  society.  Girlhood,  Christian 
marriage,  the  doties  of  a  Christian  wife,  the  mother  as  educator, 
priestess  of  the  hoosehold,  Christian  woman,  and  member  of  fbe 
State— sach  are  the  points  of  view  from  which  the  confirencier  ap- 
proaches  his  important  subject  The  teaching  is  reliable  and  sensible, 
Catholic  and  rationally  liberal  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  civil  progres 
of  woman  and  her  enjoyment  of  all  the  gains  and  improvements  of 
modem  life.  There  ia  a  notable  absence  of  rhetoric  and  "emphase" 
in  these  discoarses.  The  author  seems  too  deeply  in  earnest,  and  too 
strongly  affected  by  the  gravity  of  the  actual  situation  in  France. 

  Thomas  J.  Shahan. 

Pmlectlones  de  Sacra  Ordinatlone,  Auctore  S.  Many,  S.S.  Paris: 
Letouzey  et  An^,  1905.   8',  pp.  667. 

Too  high  praise  cannot  be  given  Professor  Many  for  the  snccesefnl 
way  in  which  he  has  treated  this  difficult  and  important  subject.  The 
accuracy  and  thoroughness  which  he  displayed  in  his  earlier  treatises, 
De  Euchanstia  and  De  Locis  Sacris,  are  evident  in  this  his  latest  pro- 
duction, and  will  win  for  it  an  equally  high  place  in  our  canonical  lit- 
erature. 

Those  who  are  officially  concerned  with  ordinations  will  find  the 
work  especially  serviceable.  It  is  the  most  recent  discussion  of  the 
discipline  regarding  the  sacrament  of  orders ;  it  takes  into  account  the 
veiy  latest  decisions;  it  neglects  no  point  of  practical  interest.  The 
manner  of  treatment,  full  and  yet  not  diffuse,  together  with  the  help- 
ful emphasis  of  the  headings  of  paragraphs  by  means  of  larger  type, 
facilitate  reference  and  increase  the  usefulness  of  this  work  to  those 
who  are  frequently  under  the  necessity  of  solving  doubts  and  difficul- 
ties regarding  ordination. 

Two  general  titles,  De  Legibus  Sacrs  Ordinationis  and  De  Ritibus 
Ordinationis,  indicate  broadly  the  field  covered  by  the  author,  but  one 
must  read  the  matter  found  under  the  numerous  sub-titles  before  he 
can  realize  the  richness  of  historical  information,  the  soundness  of 
judgment,  and  the  exactness  of  statement  which  give  to  these  Pralec- 
tiones  a  very  special  value,  and  make  them  as  interesting  as  they  are 
useful.    John  T.  Cbbagh. 

The  Gentle  Shakespere:  A  Vindication.    By  John  Pym  Yeatman. 

Third  edition.  Dedicated  to  Appleton  Morgan,  President  of  the 
Shakespere  Society  of  New  York.  New  York:  The  Shakespere 
Press,    1905.  8". 

This  volume,  a  modem  folio  of  over  three  hundred  pages,  deserves 
serious  consideration.    It  is  not  so  well  constracted  as  it  might  be, 
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yet  it  is  too  important  to  be  easily  dismissed.  Therefore,  it  is  held 
for  a  careful  review.  It  is  a  plea  for  Garlyle's  announcement  that 
"Catholicism  gave  us  Shakespere,"  and  it  shows  from  facts,  not  very 
philosophically  arranged,  that  Shakespere  was  a  Catholic. 

  M.  F.  EoAN. 

Reflections  from  the  Mirror  of  a  Mystic.  Translated  from  the 
work  of  John  Biisbrock  by  Barle  Baillie.  London :  Thomas  Baker, 
1905.    8%  pp.  98. 

The  contents  of  this  book  are  taken  from  the  original  Flemish  of 
John  Biisbrock  (Ruysbroeck),  a  famous  fourteenth  century  mystic. 
The  work  itself  has  been  done  into  English  by  Earle  BaiUie  from 
Hello's  "Oeuvres  Choisies  de  Rosbrock."  It  is  a  neat  little  volume, 
tastily  arranged,  printed  on  good  paper  in  very  legible  type.  Although 
the  meaning  is  rarely  obscure,  still  the  book  is  not  one  that  will  always 
instruct  or  stir  up  devotion  in  the  mind  of  the  average  reader.  Its 
pages  seem  to  be  rather  the  spontaneous  expression  of  an  individual 
soul  closely  united  to  Qod  than  a  studied  and  deliberate  expression  of 
the  workings  of  divine  grace.  However  there  is  little  doubt  that  those 
attracted  to  the  study  of  this  branch  of  theology  will  find  in  these 
"Reflections"  some  helpful  suggestions  on  the  interpretation  of 
spiritual  phenomena  in  the  mind  of  the  mystic.      M.  J.  Labkin. 


The  Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.    By  the  Rev.  H. 
Noldin,  S.J.    From  the  (Jerman.   New  York :  Benziger,  1905.  8°. 

Deep  piety  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  treated  are 
the  characteristic  notes  of  this  recent  work.  Fr.  Noldin  gives  us  a 
clear,  terse  and  logical  exposition  of  the  main  features  of  his  theme 
embracing  the  origin  of  the  devotion,  its  rapid  spread  despite  opposi- 
tion, motives  for  its  practice  and  the  duties  and  privileges  of  its 
directors  and  members.  The  third  chapter,  entitled  the  "Object  of 
the  Devotion,"  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  volume.  Here  the  author 
explains  its  dogmatic  basis  in  language  quite  free  from  the  technical 
phraseology  of  our  text-books. 

Missale  Romanum,  jussu  editum  Clementis  YIII,  Urbani  YIII,  et 

Leonis  XIII.    New  York:  Pustet,  1905.  8°. 

The  well-known  firm  of  Pustet  and  Co.  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
handy  edition  of  the  Roman  Missal  which  they  have  just  published. 
The  book  is  excellently  bound,  printed  in  clear  bold  l^pe,  and  evi- 
dently intended  for  those  priests  who  at  times  find  it  necessary  to 
«arry  a  mass-book  on  their  missions. 
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Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees — A  special  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  was  held  on  May  3  and  4.  Some  matters  of  grave  impor- 
tance to  the  University  on  its  academic  as  well  as  its  financial  side 
prolonged  the  sessions  of  the  Board  to  two  days. 

The  Chair  of  German  Literature.— The  Reverend  A.  H.  Walburg,  of 
Cincinnati,  has  contributed  $5,000  in  addition  to  $10,000  already  ac- 
knowledged for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  chair  of  German  Literature. 
Father  Walburg 's  warm  interest  in  the  University  as  testified  by  his 
magnificent  donations,  is  especially  valuable  at  this  time,  showing  as 
it  does  his  thorough  confidence  in  the  institution.  The  venerable 
priest  was  present  at  the  Commencement  and  was  warmly  greeted  by 
the  Professors  and  students. 

Bequest  to  the  University.— In  addition  to  the  sums  mentioned  in 
the  Vice-Rector's  report  (see  below)  Miss  Margaret  H.  Gardiner,  who 
died  recently  in  Baltimore,  left  the  residue  of  her  estate,  amounting 
to  about  $100,000,  to  the  University. 

Lectures  on  the  A.  0.  H.  Course.— Four  public  lectures  were  de- 
delivered  by  Professor  Dunn  in  the  Assembly  Room,  McMahon  Hall : 
March  22,  The  Celts  and  the  Celtic  Languages— 1.  The  Origins; 
March  29,  The  Celts  and  Celtic  Languages— II.  In  Modem  Times  ;^ 
April  5,  The  Voyage  of  St.  Brendan;  April  12,  The  Celtic  Theatre. 

Resignation  of  Dr.  Hassett.— Readers  of  the  Bulletin  will  very 
readily  share  the  feelings  of  regret  which  every  one  connected  with 
the  University  felt  at  the  departure  of  the  Reverend  Maurice  M. 
Hassett,  D.D.  His  presence  was  urgently  needed  in  his  diocese  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  to  which  he  returned  to  become  Rector  of  the  Cathe- 
dral. Dr.  Hassett 's  career  at  the  University  was  short;  but  in  the 
two  years  he  spent  here  he  gave  such  evidence  of  devotion  to  his  work 
that  the  results  he  already  achieved  were  considered  to  be  but  a  faint 
indication  of  larger  things  to  come.  The  best  wishes  of  all  who  are 
connected  with  the  University  follow  Dr.  Hassett  to  his  new  field  of' 
labor. 

Appointment  of  a  Vice-Rector.— One  of  the  most  important  results 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  May  and  one  which  is 
likely  to  result  in  immediate  good  to  the  University  was  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  Very  Bererend  Doctor  Charles  P.  Orannan,  Profesaor  of 
Sacred  Scripture  to  the  office  of  Vice-Rector  of  the  UniveEsity.  A 
osefol  and  enlightened  policy  was  thus  inaugorated  in  selecting  mm 
for  administratiye  positions  in  the  University  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  University  ideals  and  who  have  the  training  and  experience  to 
be  safely  entmsted  with  the  management  of  an  institution  whidi  is 
national  in  character.    Dr.  Grannan  has  been  associated  with  flu 
University  from  the  time  of  its  foundation.    He  has  written  exten- 
sively on  Biblical  subjects,  and  his  writings  have  been  translated  into 
German,  French  and  Italian.    He  is  a  member  of  the  Pontifical  Com- 
mission for  Biblical  Studies.    The  unanimity  which  prevailed  among 
both  Trustees  and  Faculties  in  selecting  him  for  the  position  of  Viee- 
Bector  was  a  noble  tribute  to  his  success  as  a  teacher  and  a  graceful 
acknowledgment  of  his  character  and  achievements.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  many  onerous  duties  laid  upon  him,  Dr.  Grannan  will  still 
continue  to  be  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture. 

Commencement  Exerdses.— The  ceremonies  in  connection  with  tiie 
closing  exercises  at  the  University  have  always  been  marked  by  ex- 
treme simplicity.  This  year,  which  was  no  exception  to  the  role,  will, 
in  all  probability,  mark  the  end  of  this  custom,  as  the  opening  of  the 
undergraduate  department  next  year  will  necessarily  introduce  new 
methods.  On  Sunday,  June  4,  the  Baccalaureate  Sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Eev.  E.  A.  O'Connor,  S.T.L.,  of  Albany,  New  York,  who  is 
President  of  the  University  Alumni  Association. 

A  distinguished  audience  assembled  in  McMahon  Hall  on  June  7 
to  witness  the  commencement  exercises.  Dr.  Grannan  commenced 
the  proceedings.    He  said : 

It  is  a  pleasant  duty  to  welcome  you  to  the  University  and  to 
these  exercises  which  mark  the  closing  of  the  academic  year.  In  the 
name  of  our  professors  and  students,  I  desire  to  express  heart-felt 
appreciation  of  the  interest  which  you  show  in  our  work  and  thereby 
in  the  entire  system  of  Catholic  education. 

We  are  especially  honored  to-day  by  the  presence  of  the  Apostolic 
Delegate.  As  the  representative  of  the  Holy  See,  it  is  fitting  that  he 
should  preside  at  the  chief  academic  function  of  this  University, 
which  was  established  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Leo  Xni,  for  the 
education  of  our  people  in  all  branches  of  knowledge.  And  it  is  most 
appropriate  that  he  should  confer  on  our  graduates— clerics  and  lay- 
men alike— those  academic  honors  which  have  been  earned  by  diligent 
study  and  painstaking  research. 

We  are  also  fortunate  in  having  as  the  principal  speaker,  on  this 
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occasion,  one  who,  in  the  midst  of  pastoral  duties,  has  always  been  a 
staunch  friend  of  the  University,  and  who  has  given  proof  of  his 
attachment  to  its  ideals,  not  only  by  the  eloquent  language  for  which 
he  is  so  well  known,  but  also  in  earnest  endeavor  and  successful  work. 
The  address  to  the  graduates  will  be  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Staf- 
ford, of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Washington. 

During  the  past  year  the  University  has  widened  its  sphere  of 
activity  in  various  directions.  The  teaching  of  Celtic  language  and 
literature  was  resumed  in  October,  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions. Dr.  Joseph  J.  Dunn,  who  had  spent  three  years  of  special 
preparation  in  Europe,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  work.  It  is  a 
source  of  much  gratification  to  the  University  that  it  is  now  able  to 
realize,  in  a  worthy  manner,  the  aim  which  inspired  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians  in  the  generous  endowment  of  the  Qaelic  Chair. 

To  another  great  Catholic  organization  we  are  indebted  for  an 
important  addition  to  our  academic  work.  The  Chair  of  American 
History,  established  by  the  Enights  of  Columbus,  was  filled  without 
delay  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Charles  H.  McCarthy.  As  a  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  from  the  University  of  Penni^lvania,  as  the  author  of 
important  works  on  the  history  of  our  country,  and  as  a  teacher  of 
long  experience  in  the  Catholic  High  School  of  Philadelphia,  he  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  here  well  qualified  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
research  and  to  inspire  our  students  with  a  love  of  historical  study. 

The  Faculty  of  Theology  has  been  strengthened  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Henry  Poels,  Associate  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture. 
Dr.  Poels  is  a  graduate  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Louvain,  a 
recognized  authority  in  Biblical  science,  and  a  member  of  the  Biblical 
Commission,  established  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  His  work,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Scripture,  is  specially  helpful,  in  view  of  the  many  problems 
which  this  subject  presents. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Theology  also  Rev.  Dr.  Patrick  J.  Healy,  In- 
structor in  Church  History,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of 
Assistant  Professor. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  Mr.  David  A.  McCabe,  Bachelor  of 
Arts  of  Harvard  University,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Technical  Instruction,  Dublin,  Ireland,  has  been  appointed 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Political  Economy. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Law  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Delacey,  of  Washington,  has 
been  actively  engaged  teaching  for  some  time  past  He  has  recently 
been  appointed  instructor  for  the  coming  year. 

Since  the  last  commencement,  distinctions  of  many  kinds  have 
come  to  persons  connected  with  the  University. 
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Mr.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trnstees,  has 
received  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  his  appointment  as 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Rev.  Dr.  John  T.  Creagh  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Holy  Father  a  member  of  the  Pontifical  Commission  for  the 
codification  of  the  Canon  Law. 

Dr.  Charles  P.  Neill,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  has  been 
appointed  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Dr.  Albert  F.  Zahm,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanics,  has  received 
from  the  Carnegie  Institute  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  to  enable 
him  to  pursue  his  research  in  aeronautics. 

At  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1904, 
the  Exhibit  of  Catholic  Charities,  prepared  by  Professors  NeUl  and 
Eerby,  was  awarded  a  grand  prize  «nd  two  gold  medals.  The  exhibit 
has  been  secured  by  the  University  and  placed  in  McMahon  HalL 

Two  of  our  professors,  Dr.  Shahan  and  Dr.  Pace,  have  been  selected 
as  Editors  of  the  Catholic  Encydoptedia,  which  is  designed  to  be  a 
comprehensive  work  of  reference  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Catholic  Church. 

The  vacation  work  of  our  professors  for  1904  included  a  ooui«e 
of  lectures  at  the  Maryland  Summer  School  by  Dr.  Egan ;  two  papers 
on  Oriental  Literature  at  the  International  Congress  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  St  Louis  by  Dr.  Boiling;  a  course  of  lectures  before  the 
Teachers'  Institute,  Los  Angeles,  California,  by  Dr.  Maguire;  eighty- 
five  lectures  on  educational  topics,  given  chiefly  to  the  Christian 
Brothers  and  other  communities  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Shields;  the  classification  and  division  of  the  Collection 
of  Christian  Oriental  Writers,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hyvemat 

Of  the  students  who  received  the  degree  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
from  this  University  last  year,  Rev.  Romanus  Butin  is  teaching  at  the 
Marist  College,  Rev.  Leo  Dubois  at  the  Marist  Seminary,  Rev.  Julius 
A.  Nieuwland,  Rev.  Michael  M.  Oswald,  and  Rev.  James  J.  Trahey 
at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  Rev.  Nicholas  A.  Weber,  Licentiate 
in  Theology,  is  teaching  at  the  Marist  College  in  this  city. 

As  it  is  a  special  object  of  the  University  to  prepare  its  graduates 
for  the  work  of  the  College  and  Seminary,  we  follow  with  close  interest 
the  careers  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  and  we  rejoice  at 
the  success  that  crowns  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  more  thorough  edu- 
cation. 

The  candidates  for  degrees  this  year  include:  Five  Bachelors  of 
Arts,  one  Civil  Engineer,  one  Electrical  Engineer,  five  Bachelors  of 
Laws,  one  Master  of  Laws,  one  Master  of  Philosophy,  one  Doctor  of 
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Philosophy,  ten  Bachelors  of  Theology,  and  nine  Licentiates  in 
Theology. 

From  this  enumeration  it  is  evident  that  the  University  has  by  no 
means  lowered  its  standard  of  work.  Not  only  are  our  students  en- 
couraged to  qualify  for  the  advanced  degrees,  but  the  requirements 
for  those  degrees  are  maintained  at  the  high  level  which  was  estab- 
lished at  the  beginning  of  the  University.  And  it  remains  our  de- 
termination for  the  future  to  make  scientific  investigation  a  central 
feature  of  university  work  and  a  prime  requisite  for  university  honors. 

In  order  to  attain  this  purpose  it  is  needful  that  our  students 
should  come  in  contact  as  early  as  possible  with  tiie  work  of  the 
University,  that  they  should  be  trained,  even  as  undergraduates,  in 
its  spirit  and  methods.  This  need  has  become  quite  obvious  to  us 
since  the  opening  of  McMahon  Hall  ten  years  ago.  But  it  has  also 
been  brought  home  to  us  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Catholic  parents  have 
asked  the  very  pertinent  question:  "What  is  the  University  doing 
for  our  young  laymen  who  are  not  destined  to  become  priests,  and 
who  yet  ought  to  be  educated  under  Catholic  influences  It  has 
also  been  pointed  out  that  the  funds  provided  for  the  University,  in 
the  shape  of  endowments,  were  not  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
relatively  small  class  of  graduate  students,  but  that  they  were  meant 
for  the  advantage  of  the  largest  possible  number  of  young  men.  And 
finally,  it  has  been  urged  that  something,  or  some  one,  must  be  at 
fault,  when  so  many  Catholic  students  are  enrolled  in  the  non-Catholic 
colleges  of  the  country.  Briefly,  there  has  grown  up  within  tiie  past 
decade  a  demand  for  undergraduate  work  in  connection  with  the 
graduate  work  which  the  University  has  conducted  since  its  foundation. 

To  meet  this  demand  and  to  supply  this  actual  need,  the  Trustees 
of  the  University  have  directed  us  to  establish  courses  of  study  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts.  A  full  statement  of  these  courses 
is  contained  in  the  Year  Book  for  1905-1906,  which  has  just  been 
published.  They  are  arranged  in  nine  groups,  any  one  of  which  the 
student  may  select  according  to  his  preference,  ability  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  which  he  intends  to  take  up  after  receiving  the 
Bachelor's  degree. 

These  courses  are  open  to  all  students  who  pass  the  Entrance  Ex- 
aminations indicated  in  the  Year  Book,  or  present  a  certificate  show- 
ing that  they  have  already  finished  the  courses  of  study  which  these 
examinations  presuppose.  Generally  speaking,  any  student  who  grad- 
uates from  a  first-class  high  school  is  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  under- 
graduate work  of  this  University. 

The  time  required  to  complete  the  work  for  the  Bachelor's  degree 
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will  vary  according  to  the  preparation  which  the  student  has  received 
before  coming  to  the  Universitjr.  As  a  fair  average,  three  years  may 
be  considered  sofficient,  but  the  length  of  the  course  vrill  depend,  in  a 
large  measure,  upon  the  student  himself,  his  ability  and  his  diligence. 

As  already  stated,  this  undergraduate  work  has  been  undertaken 
in  response  to  a  general  demand  that  the  facilities  of  university  study 
should  be  offered  to  a  larger  class  of  our  Catholic  students.  But  I 
should  now  add  that  this  demand  has  been  emphasized  in  a  very  prac- 
tical and  acceptable  fashion.  During  the  last  two  years,  the  Catholic 
people  of  the  United  States,  obedient  to  the  wishes  of  the  Holy  Father, 
have  contributed  freely  to  the  support  of  the  Universily.  The  oolleo- 
tion  for  1903-4  amounted  to  $105,051.58,  and  the  collection  for  1904-5, 
which  is  still  incomplete,  amounts  to  $113,513.40.  This  generosity  on 
the  part  of  our  Catholics,  and  especially  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  calls 
evidently  for  some  return.  And  the  most  fitting  return  that  the  Uni- 
versity can  make  is  to  provide,  in  every  possible  way,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  sons  of  its  benefactors. 

Our  obligation  must  appear  all  the  more  serious  when  we  reflect 
that  there  are,  in  our  Catholic  parochial  schools,  over  one  million 
children  whose  education  is  paid  for  by  voluntary  contributions.  A 
certain  number  of  these  children  will  go  later  on  to  college  and  uni- 
versity. Naturally  and  logically,  they  should  receive  their  higher 
education  in  Catholic  institutions.  And  this  institution,  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  must  take  its  share  in  providing  that  education. 

By  this  means  the  University  is  brought  into  vital  touch  with  all 
our  institutions  of  learning.  It  comes  to  understand,  in  a  very  prac- 
tical way,  their  needs  and  their  possibilities.  It  is  in  a  position  to 
exert  a  wholesome  influence  upon  them,  to  direct  the  work  of  their 
teachers  to  elevate  their  standards,  to  improve  their  methods.  It  is 
no  longer  a  far-off,  isolated  academy  of  a  few  chosen  men ;  it  reaches 
out  to  the  people,  to  parents  and  teachers  and  pupils,  bringing  them 
guidance  and  suggestion  and  a  knowledge  of  the  wider  educational 
field  and  its  ceaseless  movements.  And  from  them,  in  turn,  it  expects 
that  hearty  cooperation  which  is  indispensable  for  common  success. 
Such,  I  take  it,  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "our  Catholic  sys- 
tern  of  education."  To  bind  more  closely  all  the  elements  of  that 
system  and  to  endow  each  element  wilh  its  full  measure  of  strength 
is  the  purpose  which  the  University  has  set  for  itself  and  for  the 
attainment  of  which  its  whole  effort  is  now  directed. 

No  one,  however,  should  suppose  that,  in  establisiiing  under- 
graduate studies,  the  high  ideals  heretofore  maintained  for  post- 
graduate work  have  been  lowered  in  any  degree.    For,  in  establidiing 
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undergraduate  courses,  we  but  follow  the  example  of  the  three  Amer- 
ican universities  which  started  as  exclusively  postgraduate,  but  which, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  found  it  necessary  to  establish  under- 
graduate courses. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly  all  our  American  universities  grew  out 
of  colleges  and  each  still  retains  the  college  as  a  feeder  to  the  univer- 
sity proper.  In  most  cases,  the  college  is  still  the  most  vital  and 
important  part,  it  is  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  the  university. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  England,  whose  great  universities, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are  almost  entirely  undergraduate.  The 
same  is  also  true,  to  some  extent,  even  of  Germany,  the  home  of  uni- 
versities. For  instance,  at  the  great  University  of  Bonn  last  year  out 
of  a  total  of  2,900  students  500  were  undergraduates,  and  at  Berlin, 
during  the  same  period,  1,100  students  were  undergraduates. 

As  regards  finances,  the  year  just  closing  has  been  unusually  pros- 
perous, the  University  having  received  from  all  sources,  from  April 
1,  1904,  to  April  1,  1905,  the  sum  of  $339,047.52.  Some  of  the  items 
follow :  From  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  for  the  Chair  of  American 
History,  $50,000;  from  the  Cardinal's  Fund,  $82,943.79;  from  the 
general  collection,  with  balance  from  1903-4,  $108,805.11 ;  from  other, 
sources,  $97,298.42.  Including  his  previous  donations,  the  contribu- 
tion of  Bev.  A.  H.  Walburg,  of  Cinicinnati,  to  the  Chair  of  German 
Literature,  amounts  to  $15,000. 

Of  the  sum  mentioned  above  $201,008.06  have  been  permanently 
invested  in  standard  railroad  bonds,  through  Mr.  Michael  Jenkins,  of 
Baltimore,  Treasurer  of  the  University. 

The  ceremony  of  conferring  the  degrees  was  then  performed  by 
the  Apostolic  Delegate,  the  Most  Bev.  Diomede  Falconio,  who  handed 
diplomas  to  the  following: 

Doctor  of  Philosophy— Rev.  Matthias  Aloysius  Schumacher,  C.S.C., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  dissertation, ' '  The  Enowableness  of  God :  Its  Rela- 
tion to  the  Theory  of  Knowledge  in  St.  Thomas." 

Licentiate  in  Sacred  Theology— Bev.  James  Michael  Burke,  diocese 
of  Springfield;  dissertation,  "The  Appointment  of  Administrators." 
Bev.  Frederic  William  Burget,  diocese  of  Indianapolis;  dissertation, 
"The  Protoevangelium, "  Genesis  3:15.  Bev.  Matthew  Joseph  Dug- 
gan,  archdiocese  of  New  York ;  dissertation, ' '  The  Son  of  God. ' '  Bev. 
Et^ene  Anthony  Hefifeman,  diocese  of  Los  'Angeles;  dissertation, 
"The  Causes  that  Brought  about  Catholic  Emancipation  in  Ireland." 
Rev.  Bernard  Aloysius  McKenna,  archdiocese  of  Philadelphia;  dis- 
sertation, "Cassiodorus:  An  Educational  Study  of  the  Sixth  Cen- 
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tuiy."  Rev.  James  Patrick  McPeak,  diooese  of  Syracuse;  disserta- 
tion, "Recent  Psychology  and  the  Thomistic  Theory  of  Habitual 
Grace."  Rev.  Ernest  Aloysios  Pfleger,  S.M.,  Washington,  D.C.;  dis- 
sertation, "Appeals  to  the  Roman  See  Before  the  Time  of  St^  Leo  I, 
A.  D.  440."  Rev.  Henry  Clement  Schuyler,  archdiocese  of  Phila- 
delphia; dissertation,  "Sebastian  Rale,  Jesuit  Missionary  in  Maine, 
1694-1724."  Rev.  Francis  Xavier  Unterreitmeier,  diocese  of  Indian- 
apolis; dissertation,  "The  Infallibility  of  Scripture  as  a  Conseqaenoe 
of  Inspiration. " 

Master  of  Philosophy— Rev.  Nicholas  Michael  Wilhelmy,  S.M., 
Washington,  D.  C;  dissertation,  "The  Dischai^  of  Electricity  in 
Gases." 

Master  of  Laws— George  Moore  Brady,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Civil  Engineer— George  William  Lucas,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C; 
dissertation,  "A  Study  of  Fire-resisting  Design." 

Electrical  Engineer— George  Francis  Harbin,  Jr.,  Washington, 
D.  C;  dissertation,  "A  Study  of  the  Lighting,  Heating  and  Power 
Plant  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America." 

Bachelor  in  Sacred  Theology— Rev.  William  Joseph  Lallon,  arch- 
diocese of  Philadelphia;  Rev.  Michael  Joseph  Larkin,  archdiocese  of 
New  York;  Rev.  Patrick  Joseph  McCormick,  diocese  of  Hartford; 
Rev.  John  Joseph  O'Brien,  archdiocese  of  Boston;  Rev.  Joseph  Wil- 
liam Reilly,  archdiocese  of  New  York;  Rev.  John  Francis  Walsh, 
archdiocese  of  Boston;  Rev.  William  Thomas  Walsh,  C.S.P.,  New 
York,  N.  Y,;  Rev.  Benedict  Boeing,  O.F.M.,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Rev.  William  Edward  Downes,  diooese  of  Altoona;  Rev.  Mieeislaus 
Thaddeus  Szalewski,  C.S.C.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bachelor  of  Arts— Richard  Stephen  Burke,  Boston,  Mass. ;  G^rge 
Anthony  Grace,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Robert  Joseph  Kennedy,  Scottdale, 
Pa.;  John  Joseph  .^cLoone,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  William  Joseph 
Murphy,  Erie,  Pa. 

Bachelor  of  Laws— Rev,  Frederic  William  Burget,  diocese  of 
Indianapolis ;  Boutwell  Dunlap,  Auburn,  Cal. ;  Daniel  Patrick  Calla- 
han, Worc^ter,  Mass.;  William  Martin  Kilcullen,  Scranton,  Pa.; 
James  Alphonsus  Nugent,  Braddock,  Pa. 

Address  by  Rev.  D.  J.  Stafford,  D.D. 

I  feel  like  making  an  apology  for  my  appearance  here  to-day. 
Only  my  desire  to  accede  to  the  gracious  invitation  of  the  Rector 
must  be  my  excuse.  For  I  presume  that  this  occasion  calls  for  a 
learned  and  technical  discussion  of  some  scientific  or  acadmic  subject, 
and  of  such  disquisition  I  am  not  capable.    The  great  love  I  bear  the 
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University  must,  however,  plead  for  me  in  your  estimation ;  and  I  can 
only  hope  that  the  lips  of  an  intellectual  babe  may  unwittingly  speak 
wisdom;  or  that,  like  some  truth-stammering  oracle  all  unconscious 
of  the  message,  I  may  say  that  which  will  lead  others,  more  capable, 
to  think  better  and  love  more.  Nor  may  I  forget  the  propriety  in  the 
circumstance  of  the  Rector  of  St  Patrick's  speaking  here,  for  he  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  these  splendid  buildings  and  began  the  work 
of  these  eminent  faculties,  belonged  to  that  church  and  got  his  experi- 
ence there.  The  best  years  of  his  life,  the  best  efforts  of  his  will,  nay, 
I  may  say  the  blood  of  his  heart  are  in  these  walls  and  in  these  facul- 
ties; and  his  going  threw  a  halo  over  all— making  a  thing  holy  still 
more  sacred,  and  was  as  a  clarion  calling  us  all  to  heroic  deeds  which, 
after  all,  are  the  final  end  of  education. 

The  growth  of  the  University  thus  begun,  has  been  most  remark- 
able. I  have  no  patience  with  those  who  faint  and  become  weak- 
hearted  at  the  first  breath  of  opposition.  Life  is  a  struggle  for  exist- 
ence with  institutions  as  well  as  individuals.  As  it  develops  the  indi- 
vidual and  brings  out  all  that  is  best  in  him,  reveals  him  to  himself 
and  calls  into  life  and  activity  dormant  i>ower  which  before  he  recked 
not  of,  so  does  it  strengthen,  solidify,  and  develop  an  institution.  No 
individual  can  escape— no  institution  be  free  from  it.  It  is  involved 
in  the  idea  of  existence  itself.  Every  being  in  the  world  occupies 
space  in  the  world,  and  every  such  occupation  leaves  less  space  for 
all  others;  and  though  God  and  nature  have  provided  most  boun- 
teously for  all,  in  our  selfishness  we  turn  from  the  contemplation  of 
God's  munificence  to  the  consideration  of  that  petty  morsel  which  our 
neighbor  has  and  enviously  desire  to  possess  it.  It  seems  more  precious 
to  us  than  all  the  rest.  The  moment  we  are  bom  the  struggle  begins, 
and  it  endures  to  the  end.  The  greater  the  institution  the  greater 
the  opposition.  The  Catholic  Church,  the  greatest  institution  here 
below,  has  been  the  most  bitterly,  constantly,  and  powerfully  opposed. 
Its  existence  would  have  been  a  miracle,  its  continuance  a  greater 
miracle;  but  its  existence  and  continuance  under  this  tremendous 
opposition,  fighting  for  every  inch  and  battling  for  every  advance, 
makes  it  evident  that  there  is  a  divine  principle  of  vitality  in  it.  If 
the  learning  and  eloquence,  and  virtue  and  heroism  of  her  children 
did  not  sufSoe— the  work  of  her  enemies  would. 

This  then  being  the  law  of  life,  how  could  you  expect  an  institu- 
tion such  as  this  is  to  escape.  Would  it  not  have  missed  something 
of  the  element  of  real  greatness  which  is  bom  only  of  suffering  and 
persecution?  To  have  succeeded  at  all  would  have  been  great.  To 
have  succeeded  under  such  circumstances  is  a  double  glory,  for  it  is 
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a  greater  work  to  build  a  miivendty  than  to  build  a  state.  Sixteen 
years  it  is  since  she  first  opened  her  doors  to  students,  and  during 
those  sixteen  years  the  work  has  gone  steadily  on.  I  don't  think  any 
of  us  quite  appreciate  what  has  been  done.  In  fact,  I  hear  of  it  more 
from  those  ontside  the  Catholic  body  than  from  onr  own  members. 
I  hate  that  narrow-mindedness  of  so-called  faith  which  cannot  see 
anything  in  the  efforts  of  those  who  differ  from  us;  but  I  despise  atill 
more  the  tendency  among  us  to  underrate  our  own,  and  to  find  per- 
fection and  progress  in  educational  matters  only  outside.  If  we  judge 
it  fairly  we  need  not  be  ashamed  of  it.  Nay,  if  we  judge  it  fairly  we 
shall  be  proud  of  it. 

What  then  has  the  UniTendty  done  besides  putting  up  some  build- 
ings and  starting  some  five  or  six  faculties,  in  more  or  less  successful 
operation T  This:  It  has  elevated  the  tone  of  the  Catholic  body  all 
over  the  United  States.  It  has  raised  the  standard  of  every  Catholic 
college  in  the  country,  and  many  of  them  who  were  shamefully  defi- 
cient have  become  most  respectable.  Its  influence  has  radiated  and 
found  its  way  into  eveiy  parish  school,  even  down  to  the  smallest  vil- 
lage, and  every  teacher  and  every  pupil  has  beard  something  of  higher 
culture.  It  has  encouraged  the  educated  layman  all  over  the  country, 
and  it  has  filled  the  breast  of  every  priest  battling  against  mighty 
odds,  with  the  hope  of  the  better  champions  that  are  to  follow  him 
and  do  the  work  of  Qod,  not  with  more  zeal  but  with  greater  ability 
and  better  equipment.  And  at  this  moment  every  right-thinking 
Catholic  of  the  United  States  is  looking  to  this  Mountain  of  God, 
from  whose  summit  the  light  is  to  shine  out  upon  the  future,  with 
hope  and  love.  The  recent  great  calamity  has  been  a  benefit;  for 
under  the  skilful  management  and  devotion  of  the  Rector  and  the 
intense  devotion  of  the  Cardinal,  it  has  been  remedied,  and  it  has 
drawn  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  closer  to  one  another  and  closer  to  the 
cause.  Out  of  this  very  great  tribulation  the  Universily  is  bom 
anew.  It  was  dear  to  us  before— it  is  twice  dear  to  us  now.  Let  it 
go  on  and  do  its  work.    What  is  that  work  especially  to  bef 

The  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  is  confronted  with  the 
fairest  opportunity  in  aU  her  history.  Not  when  she  met  the  pagan 
world,  not  when  E^e  met  Greek  philosophy,  not  when  she  met  the 
barbarian,  not  when  the  feudal  system  fell  to  pieces  and  she  labori- 
ously placed  the  foundations  of  modem  Europe,  has  she  had  such  an 
opportunity  as  here.  As  far  as  the  mind  of  man  can  see  into  the 
designs  of  Providence,  the  future  of  civilization  and  world-power  is 
to  be  here.  What  mighty  progress!  What  stupendous  advances! 
What  unparalleled  development!    What  incalculable  resources  and 
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limitless  strength!  The  consideration  staggers  the  mind.  And  here 
the  Catholic  Church  is  free.  Free  to  make  her  own  laws;  free  to  do 
her  own  work;  free  to  do  it  in  her  own  way;  free  to  call  into  activity 
all  her  xiniTersal  machinery  and  to  evoke,  as  she  has  ever  done,  the 
heroism  and  zeal  of  multitudinous  children— call  them  to  great  deeds 
for  Gh>d  and  man— and  thus  meet  one  of  the  greatest  crises  of  history. 
I  do  not  believe  I  overstate  the  situation.  Well,  how  are  we  going 
to  prepare  for  the  work  T  What  are  we  going  to  do  to  meet  the  crisis  T 
What  are  we  doing  now  to  get  ready  for  it  t  What  will  be  the  supreme 
need  then  and  what  is  the  supreme  need  now  t  Leaders. 

We  need  leaders.  Not  only  great  bishops  and  great  priests;  not 
only  great  and  learned  ecclesiastics,  but  great  laymen.  Certainly  the 
Church  needs— the  Church  always  will  need  great  and  learned  eccle- 
siastics. Men  of  broad  mind;  men  of  deep  culture;  men  of  great 
heart,  sympathetic  with  everything  good  in  the  age  and  country ;  men 
of  deep  thought  and  intense  purpose,  whose  words  will  stir  or  still  a 
whole  nation.  But  this  is  not  aU— it  is  only  half.  The  clergy  are  not 
a  caste,  nor  are  they  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  and  side  by  side  with 
such  bishops  and  priests  there  must  be  found  the  laymen  leaders  of 
like  culture,  purpose,  and  devotion,  in  order  to  do  the  work  well. 
And,  perhaps,  at  this  moment  the  greater  need  of  the  two  is  the  latter. 
There  is  a  very  remarkable  dearth  of  such  men  amongst  us.  Every 
priest  can  tell  you  of  this  difficulty.  Lacordaire  once  cried  out  in  the 
pulpit  of  Notre  Dame,  "Oh !  Gk>d,  give  us  saints,  give  us  saints.  It  is 
a  long  time  since  we  had  any. ' '  I  say,  "  Oh !  God,  give  us  leaders,  give 
us  leaders.  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  had  any."  Where  are  we 
going  to  get  themf  Thiii  is  the  very  purpose,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of 
university  education.  And  if  we  are  sending  out  such  laymen  into 
the  world  we  are  preparing  for  the  future.  I  want  to  see  the  lay 
element  of  the  University  emphasized.  I  have  heard  of  the  sacrifices 
and  labors  of  the  clerical  professors.  No  man  honors  them  more  than 
I.  But  I  want  to  take  this  occasion,  as  a  priest,  to  thank  the  lay 
professors  for  their  splendid  zeal,  ability,  and  devotion.  I  am  glad 
the  undergraduate  department  is  to  be  opened.  This  will  increase  the 
lay  attendance.  The  colleges  of  the  country  were  to  feed  the  Univer- 
sity.   They  have  not  done  it    The  University  must  feed  itself. 

With  these  new  departments  the  University  will  enter  upon  a  new 
career.  But  let  us  remember,  may  I  be  pardoned  if  I  say  it,  the  real 
work  of  the  University  is  not  to  stretch  out  hands  for  external  aids, 
but  to  develop  from  within.  Every  man  here  must  do  his  work  well 
—to  the  best  of  his  ability ;  he  should  strive  to  become  famous  in  his 
branch  and  thus  attract  students  from  every  direction.  I  believe 
there  is  learning  enough  and  talent  enough  and,  if  you  will,  genius 
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enoagh  here  to  make  this  place  famous,  all  permeated,  vivified,  and 
motived  by  the  spirit  of  religion.  So  shall  we  build  up  Gtodlike  char- 
acters. The  philosophers  of  Alexandria  asked  St.  Catherine  the 
question,  "You  have  studied  many  things?"  "Yes,"  she  answered, 
"geometry  and  philosophy,  but  above  all,  Jesus  Christ"  That  a 
our  motto.  That  is  our  spirit  Philosophy  and  science,  chemistry 
and  history,  psychology  and  literature,  but  above  all,  Jesus  Christ 
So  shall  we  make  great  priests  and  great  laymen  leaders  for 
future,  and  so  shall  the  University  do  its  work. 

You  young  gentlemen  who  have  reached  your  degrees  to-day,  yon 
are  called  to  this  sublime  mission.  You  should  not,  you  cannot  walk 
the  ordinary  paths  of  men.  You  are  called  to  greater  things.  You 
are  to  be  leaders  in  Israel;  the  leaders  of  Cod's  people,  whether  in 
the  church  or  in  the  world,  and  if  you  do  your  part  well  I  have  no 
fear  for  the  future  of  the  country,  the  future  of  the  Church,  or  the 
future  of  the  University.  You  must  lead.  You  must  form  and  direct 
public  opinion.  You  must  live  lives  of  disinterested  virtue  and  stain- 
less probity,  and  thus  reflect  honor  on  your  Alma  Mater. 

This  University  will  succeed,  it  will  grow— and  I  can  picture  it 
as  it  will  be  fifty  years  from  now.  Caldwell  Hall  has  grown  old,— 
and  McMahon  Hall  shows  the  work  of  time.  A  cluster  of  buildings 
have  risen  on  all  sides  around  these  two  elder  sisters;  halls  and  Labora- 
tories, museums  and  galleries  with  every  device  and  equipment,  and 
dwellings  for  a  multitude  of  students.  As  you  enter  on  the  right  a 
noble  university  church  lifts  its  twin  spires,  pointing  like  science  and 
religion,. the  soul  of  man  up  to  the  Deus  Scientiarum  Dominus.  On 
its  facade  I  see  carved  in  stone  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Law  with  all 
the  doctors  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  middle  Paulus,  Doctor  Gentitun. 
High  up  between  the  twin  spires  stands  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  World, 
witii  His  hand  lifted  in  benediction  over  the  scene  below.  On  the  left 
hand  the  dome  of  a  great  library  meets  the  morning  sun  and  reflects 
back  his  ray ;  and  in  it  in  alcove  and  comer,  throngs  of  students  bent 
in  patient  investigation— and  around  them  white-haired  scholars  from 
difl^erent  parts,  coming  for  knowledge  to  the  greatest  ecclesiastical 
library  in  the  New  World.  The  bell  sounds,  and  out  of  all  these 
buildings  come  the  thronging  youth,  who  converge  towards  the  central 
buildings  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  masters  famed  all  over  the  world.  Along 
the  city  avenues  which  reach  the  gate  comes  the  public,  hurrying  too 
and  eager  for  knowledge,  to  listen  and  to  learn.  Among  them  a 
stranger,  who  asks  of  a  youth,  "Do  you  study  many  things  heret" 
The  youth  answers,  "Yes;  all  the  philosophies,  all  the  sciences,  all  the 
literatures,  all  the  histories."  Then  surveying  the  scene  with  pride 
he  points  towards  the  statue  between  the  twin  spires  and  adds,  "but 
above  all— Jesus  Christ." 
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THE  PONTIFICAL  COMMISSION  FOR  BIBLICAL 

STUDIES. 

It  gives  OS  much  pleasure  to  reprint  from  the  Revue  B^lique  In- 
temationcHe  for  April,  1905,  the  following  documents  lately  issued 
by  the  Pontifical  Commission  for  Biblical  Studies.  The  first  com- 
munication is  a  reply  of  the  Pontifical  Commission  to  the  question  of 
implicit  citations  in  the  scriptural  books ;  the  second  makes  known  the 
date  for  the  licentiate  examination  in  the  new  academic  department 
of  Sacred  Scripture;  tiie  third  publishes  the  names  of  t^e  successful 
competitors  for  the  Braye  Prize  in  the  same  department,  and  the 
fourth  announces  the  title  of  the  scriptural  dissertation  for  the  same 
prize  in  1906. 

1. 

Cum  ad  nonnan  directivam  habendam  pro  studiosia  S.  Scriptune  proposita 
fuerit  Commissioni  Pontficits  de  re  biblica  eequens  qiuestio  yid.: 

"  Utrum  ad  enodandas  difficultates  qute  occurunt  in  nonnulliB  S.  Scriptune 
tertibus,  qui  facta  historica  referre  ridentur,  liceat  Exegeta  Catholioo  asaeiere 
agi  in  his  de  citatione  tacita  vel  impUcita  documenti  ab  auctore  non  inspirato 
oonscripti,  cujuB  adserta  omnia  auctor  inspiratua  minime  adproban  aut  sua 
facere  intendit,  quteque  ideo  ab  errore  immunia  haberi  non  possunt!  " 

Pnedicta  Commissio  respondendum  censuit: 

"  Negative,  excepto  casu  in  quo,  salvia  senau  ac  judicio  Eoelesia,  solidia 
aigumentis  probetur:  lo  Hagiographmn  alterius  dicta  vel  documenta  re  vera 
citare;  et  2o  eadem  neo  probare  nec  sua  facere,  ita  ut  jure  cenaeatur  non  proprio 
nomine  loqui." 

Die  autem  13a  Februarii  an.  190S,  SAircnssnoTS,  referente  me  infraacripto 
CJonauItore  ab  Actia,  pnedictum  Besponaum  adprobavit  atque  publici  juria  fieri 
mandavit. 

Fb.  DAvm  FLEMino,  0  J'.M., 

OonauUor  ab  Aotia. 

U. 

De  Perioulo  mheundo  ad  oontequmdum  Prolj/tatua  gradum  in  Bacra  Soriptura. 

Candidati,  qui  jam  laurea  in  S.  Theologia  insigniri  debent,  periculum  juzta 
tehema  jam  evulgatum  aubibunt  Ronue  a  die  6a  Junii  usque  ad  diem  10am 
ejnadem  menaia,  loco  et  horia  poatea  indicandia. 

III. 

De  Pramio  PrwnohiUa  D.  Braye. 
Hoeoe  anno,  juxta  aententiam  trium  judicium  e  Pontifida  Commiasione  auper 
ra  biblica  aeleetorum,  prsemium  ex  aequo  dividendum  inter  auctores  duarum  Dis- 
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eertationum  pnestantiorum,  nempe  inter  R.D.  Cncilium  Delisle  Bums,  saoerdotem 
Arohidiceceaeos  Westmonasterienus  in  Anglia,  Baccalaur.  UniTersit^  Cantabrig. 
Profeaaorem  in  Collegio  S.  Edmundi  apud  Ware  in  eadem  Archidiceoesi  et  BJ>. 
Wenoeslaum  Inu,  Diaconum,  Seminarii  Pragentds  in  Bohemia  alnmnum.  Qua 
quidem  aententia  turn  a  Pontiflda  Conunisaione,  tarn  a  Sanctiaaimo  adprobata 
fuit  ac  a  pt«nobili  D.  Braye  libenti  animo  acoeptata. 


Theais  oiroa  quatn  Dinertatio  eonfioienda  ett  ad  <uae^[uendum  pnemium 
ejuadem  pnttioJnUs  D.  Braye  atuio  1906  eottctdrndum  iiadem  aervatia  oonttt- 
tUmibua  ao  an.  1905. 


"Oatendatur  quantum  auctoritatia  et  luminia  ^raioni  Vnlgat*  Libri  Ee- 
deaiaatiei  aeoeaaerit  ex  illiua  hebraica  llttera  reoena  reperta,  oomparatiane  inter 
eaadem  inatituta,  prolatoque  ubi  opua  fuerit,  graeca  veraionia  testimanio." 

Latine  conacribi  debet  pnedicta  Diaaertatio  ae  ad  alterutmm  ex  Conaul- 
toribua  ab  Aetia  ante  finem  m.  Martii  tranamitti. 

Contendere  poaaunt  pro  dicto  premio  omnea  juvenea  in  Ordinibua  majoribus 
oonatituti  ac  in  Inatituto  atudia  perficientea  quod  facultate  polbat  gradna 
academicoa  in  S.  Theologia  conferendi. 

Comitem  habeat  Diaaertatio  atteatationem  aire  Ordinarii  aive  Antiatitia  qui 
Inatitutum  moderatur. 


IV. 


THESIS. 


Fb.  David  FLEnraa.  OJfM. 
Con*,  ab  Aeti*  Com.  Pontifieia  ie  r»  UbKoa. 


RoMiB,  die  27a  Martii  1905. 
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I. 

THE  FRENCH  AMBASSADOR  AND  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

English  literature  owes  very  much  to  France,— not  only 
to  France  as  the  source  of  literary  material  and  as  the  refiner 
of  the  English  language,— but  to  France  as  tiie  exemplar  of 
the  finest  method  of  classifying  the  philosophical  tendencies 
of  our  literature.  It  is  true  that  Shakespeare  was  not  well 
received  by  his  Gallic  neighbors  during  his  life  time,  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies he  was  nearly  as  well  valued  in  France  as  he  was  in 
England,  and  that  when  appreciation,  in  the  critical  sense, 
did  come,  it  arrived  with  an  enthusiasm  which  was.  only 
boxmded  by  the  limits  of  French  comprehension  of  a  genius  of 
very  alien  qualities. 

No  philosophy  of  English  literature  could  be  written  without 
taking  Taine  into  accoxmt,  and  since  M.  Jusserand  has  inter- 
preted English  literature  so  sympathetically  and  luminously  no 
adequate  volume  on  English  literature  can  be  written  without 
reference  to  his  labors.  And  we  are  grateful  to  him  for  sav- 
ing us  the  trouble  of  reading  many  minute  monographs  on 
subjects  more  or  less  important,  which  the  conscientious  stu- 
dent would  otherwise  use  much  time  in  considering.  • 

M.  Jusserand  has  the  carefulness  of  a  German  University 
worker  of  the  most  scrupulous  school,  with  a  lightness  of  touch, 
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a  breadth  of  sympathy  and  a  perception  of  values,  as  well  as 
a  delicacy  of  expression,  which  (}erman  University  research 
workers  seldom  possess.  L'Histoire  Litteraire  du  Peuple 
Anglais:  de  la  Renaissance  a  la  Guerre  Civile,  contains,  in- 
cluding the  indices,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-four  pages.  This 
sounds  imposing  and  even  appalling  to  the  modem  reader  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  devouring  condensations  and  who  complains 
that  even  condensations  are  not  sufficiently  condensed,  but,  if 
there  is  any  objection  to  the  form  of  this  book,  it  is  that  the 
eye  has  not  been  considered.  It  seems  difScult  simply  because 
it  looks  large.  Since  this  is  not  merely  a  book  for  references, 
but  one  which  has  a  charm  of  style  and  a  literary  interest  that 
raise  M.  Jusserand  from  the  character  of  a  mere  chronicler 
into  that  of  a  magician  who  makes  a  picture  of  every  epoch 
and  gilds  even  the  dullest  subject,  a  less  ponderous  form  might 
be  advisable;  nevertheless,  the  form  cannot  daunt  those  who 
know  that  his  power  of  coloring  with  beauty  and  interest  is  like 
that  of  William  Morris'  mage  in  "The  Earthly  Paradise." 
This  is  the  more  wonderful  when  we  consider  the  quality  as 
well  as  the  quantity  of  his  material. 

Succeeding  a  remarkably  clear  analysis  of  the  epoch  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Europe  come  several  chapters  of  particular 
charm  in  which  the  effect  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  Renais- 
sance in  England,  Humanism  in  England  and  the  religious 
question  as  it  affected  literature  and  social  conditions  are 
treated  from  a  point  of  view  very  unusual  even  in  the  most  im- 
partial books  of  this  kind.  It  is  difficult  to  eradicate  the  preju- 
dices that  have  been  sedulously  inculcated  for  five  hundred 
years,  and  it  is  not  imtil  very  recently  that  English  and  Ameri- 
can writers  on  literary  history  have  begun  to  free  themselves 
from  historical  traditions  which  were  nothing  less  than  a  con- 
spiracy against  truth,  although  the  point  of  view  resulting 
from  this  conspiracy  has  often  been  only  subconscious.  M. 
Jusserand,  whose  ancestors  were  not  brought  up  under  the 
pressure  of  Foxe's  "Book  of  Martyrs,"  is  entirely  free  from 
these  influences ;  and  what  gives  his  great  volume  another  im- 
portant value  is  that  he  is  also  free  from  any  determination  to 
force  conclusions  from  premises  which  will  not  stand  them. 
The  very  apparent  animus  in  Taine  which  obliges  us  to  agree 
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or  disagree  constantly  with  his  philosophy,  and  distracts  our 
attention  from  his  facts,  is  ahsent  in  this  Histoire  Litteraire. 

M.  Jusserand  pays  great  attention  to  the  position  of  Henry 
VIII.  in  the  movement  toward  the  new  learning  in  England. 
"The  new  king,"  he  says,  "who  had  succeeded  his  father  in 
1509,  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  was  handsome,  in- 
structed, and  full  of  vitality;  he  loved  hunting,  amusements 
and  the  arts.  He  knew  as  much  Latin  as  the  Oxford  clerks." 
In  a  word,  he  was  well  fitted  to  lead  with  acuteness  of  brain  and 
gaiety  of  heart  in  that  movement  which  was  to  give  England 
Shakespeare,  Spenser,  and  later,  in  spite  of  the  neutralizing 
influence  of  Puritanism,  even  Milton.  He  was  in  advance  of 
his  time  in  his  love  of  painting;  architecture  was  one  of  his 
favorite  pursuits.  He  loved  all  sorts  of  public  celebrations. 
To  quote  M.  Jusserand,  "he  disguised  himself  as  a  Roman 
Emperor,  as  a  Knight  of  the  Loyal  Heart,  as  one  of  Bobin 
Hood's  archers ;  to  judge  by  its  beginning  his  reign  would  be  a 
perpetual  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold  and  a  perennial  'Romance 
of  the  Rose.'  He  knew  the  merits  of  the  English  language; 
he  encouraged  the  national  drama,  and  'showed  his  disapproval 
of  those  ill-conditioned  auditors  who  left  the  theatre  in  the 
middle  of  the  play  when  it  was  too  tiresome.'  Gay,  vital,  bril- 
liantly married  to  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  which  assured  him  the  powerful  support 
of  the  house  of  Spain,  he  smiled  at  life.  He  loved  to  be  seen 
by  the  people.  He  wished  to  be  admired  and  he  desired  that 
all  eyes  should  turn  toward  him:  those  of  the  Pope,  of  the 
English  people,  of  the  King  of  France,  and  of  the  foreign 
ambassadors.  He  sought  occasions  to  shine  in  public:  the 
most  important  as  well  as  the  least  Hardly  on  his  throne  he 
dreamt  of  renewing  the  glory  of  the  Plantagenets ;  he  wanted 
to  take  Guyenne  and  begin  the  war  of  a  hundred  years.  He 
attempted  to  dazzle  the  envoys  of  Venice  by  speaking  four 
languages  to  them.  He  showed  himself  to  them  covered  with 
jewels ;  his  hands  were  one  mass  of  rings  and  precious  stones." 

This  vanity  as  to  his  appearance  and  strength  delighted  his 
people  who  saw  in  it  only  royal  youth  rejoicing  in  its  power. 
"Proud  as  he  was  of  his  figure,  he  was  equally  proud  of  his 
knowledge.   If  an  audacious  German  monk  astounded  Chris- 
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tendom  by  the  temerity  of  his  attacks,  Henry  did  not  leave  to 
theologians  the  honor  of  crashing  the  'serpent ';  he  roshed  to 
the  front,  turning  for  a  time  from  the  warlike  occupations  and 
state  affairs,  to  which,  as  he  wrote  the  Pope,  'he  had  con- 
secrated his  early  years.'  He  confounded  the  heretics  by  his 
arg^unents;  he  would  be  the  rampart  of  the  Church  and  the 
object  of  universal  admiration."  Nothing  pleased  him  better 
than  the  news  that  Leo  X.  had  uttered  delighted  exclamations 
on  reading  certain  passages  in  the  volume,  and  had  sent  it  to 
all  the  kings  in  Christendom.  Henry  was  as  pious  as  he  was 
learned  in  theology.  "He  heard  three  Masses  on  each  of  the 
days  when  he  hunted,  and  five  on  the  other  days."  He  loved 
music  as  much  as  he  loved  architecture  and  in  this  very  musical 
age  he  played  various  musical  instruments  and  sang  at  sight. 
He  composed  both  the  air  and  the  words  of  songs ;  he  devoted 
himself  to  medicine  and  protected  the  famous  Italian,  OeminL 
He  even  compounded  certain  prescriptions  against  the  plague. 
He  attracted  learned  men.  He  set  up  the  table  of  the  gods, 
as  it  were,  in  his  palace.  Erasmus,  Polydore  Vergil  and  Hol- 
bein were  among  his  favorites.  In  a  word,  if  anybody  doubted 
that  Elizabeth  was  the  daughter  of  her  father,  his  character 
at  this  time,  his  colossal  vanity,  his  illimitable  pride  and  heart' 
lessness,— later  reflected  in  her,— would  give  the  lie  to  a  de- 
traction which  might  otherwise  have  seemed  well  founded. 

Another  splendid  figure  in  this  renaissance  of  all  the  sciences, 
both  gay  and  serious,  was  Wolsey,  who  early  in  Henry's  reign 
began,  while  ostensibly  crowned  with  honors,  the  procession  of 
victims  to  the  monstrous  selfishness  of  Henry.  Wolsey  was 
willing  to  take  the  responsibility  for  all  the  despotic  and  arbi- 
trary acts  of  Henry,  while  the  young  king  played  the  part  of  a 
beautiful  and  beneficent  deity.  Wolsey  was  at  once  a  son  and 
precursor  of  the  Renaissance,  and  with  the  young  Apollo  lead- 
ing the  steeds  of  the  morning,  and  the  potent  and  cultivated 
dictator  following  him  in  an  auroral  blaze  of  glory,  letters  and 
art  awakened.  As  M.  Jusserand  says,  "scholars  arose  in  Eng- 
land. Grammars,  dictionaries  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
Humanism  were  in  every  student's  hands.  The  English  began 
to  be  Italianate  in  their  frenzy  for  the  revived  learning  of  the 
continent.   They  went  to  Italy  and  France  to  learn  Greek. 
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Lily  to  Rome,  Latimer  to  Padua,  Colet  to  Paris  and  Italy. 
On  returning  to  their  country,  they  concerned  themselves  with 
the  education  of  the  nation.  Grocyn  taught  Greek  at  Oxford ; 
Colet,  rich,  ardent,  generous  and  resisting  the  natural  passion 
which  drew  him  toward  pleasure  and  amusement,  became  Dean 
of  St.  Paul  in  1505,  and  founded  a  school  which  soon  became 
celebrated,  and  which  still  flourishes  today."  This  school  was 
not  entirely  clerical  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Honorable  Com- 
pany of  Mercers  of  London,  who  administered  his  temporali- 
ties. Erasmus'  letter,  "Jodoco  Jonae  Erphordiensiae"  was 
dedicated  to  the  character  of  this  wise,  good  and  learned  man, 
who  saw  that  the  best  aid  to  the  progress  of  religion  was 
through  the  culture  of  tolerant  and  high-minded  men.  The 
names  of  Fisher,  Colet  and  More  stand  out  in  luminous  con- 
trast to  the  background  of  dark  rapacity  and  intolerant  ignor- 
ance of  the  time.  William  Lily  wrote  for  this  school  a  Latin 
Grammar  which  has  not  been  forgotten.  Erasmus  composed 
several  learned  treatises  in  honor  of  Colet  and  England. 

Dutch  Humanism  congratulated  Colet  on  the  foundation  of 
this  academy;  "the  handsomest  and  most  magnificent  imagin- 
able." Wolsey  began  a  school  at  Ipswich  which  he  endowed 
munificently.  At  Oxford  he  founded  Cardinal  College  which, 
on  his  fall,  became  King's  College  and  which  today  is  Christ's 
Church.  He  determined .  that  the  best  professors  should  be 
chosen  to  teach  the  British  the  most  elegant  literature  and  at 
the  same  time  to  form  the  character  of  the  pupils.  He  had 
eight  classes.  In  the  first  were  placed  the  students  for  the 
work  of  preparation.  In  the  second  Cato  was  studied ;  in  the 
third,  Aesop  and  Terence ;  in  the  fourth,  Vergil  himself,  of  all 
poets  the  chief,  "whose  poems  should  be  read  aloud  in  a  beauti- 
ful and  sonorous  voice  in  order  that  their  grandeur  may  be 
valued."  And  then  came  Cicero,  Caesar,  Horace  and  Ovid, 
accompanied  step  by  step  with  various  portions  of  Lily's 
Grammar.  This  was  before  the  reformation,  it  must  be  re- 
membered; and  Jusserand  aptly  remarks  that  this  field  of 
studies  for  a  preparatory  school  was  surely  remarkable.  It 
was  so  vast  that  the  Cardinal  feared  its  weight  and  prescribed 
certain  amusement  in  order  that  the  minds  of  the  students 
would  not  be  depressed  by  too  many  lectures  and  immoderate 
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tension.  Classical  education  appeared  to  Wolsey,  who  repre- 
sented the  cultivated  Catholics  of  his  time,  to  be  a  holy  work. 
Bishop  Fisher  at  Cambridge  heartily  agreed  in  this  opinion. 

M.  Jusserand  is  not  a  special  pleader;  his  scientific  impar- 
tiality is  very  comfortable  for  the  reader  who  wants  to  feel 
safe,  and  who  dislikes  partisanship.   And  yet  one  can  perceive 
a  touch  of  good-natured  irony  in  his  manner  towards  these 
illogical  English;  and  at  times  one  is  not  sure  whether  it  is 
their  lack  of  logic  on  the  part  of  the  English  in  the  sixteenth 
century  or  their  lack  of  humor  where  their  rulers  are  concerned. 
There  is  a  certain  twinkle  of  the  eye  when  M.  Jusserand  chron- 
icles the  fact  that  Henry  VHI.  dies,  though  excommunicated, 
"always  Catholic,  recommending  his  soul  to  'the  glorious  and 
blessed  Virgin,  Our  Lady  Holy  Mary,'  and  founding  by  his 
will,  as  if  he  were  in  the  good  old  times  a  chantery  like  those 
he  had  suppressed  by  the  thousand"  with  an  altar  on  which 
Masses  should  be  said  for  his  soul  perpetually,  each  day,  as 
long  as  the  world  should  last   This  is  attested  by  the  evidence 
of  the  will  in  the  Faedera  of  Rymer,  December  30,  1546. 
Henry  died  on  January  28,  1547. 

M.  Jusserand 's  description  of  the  process  by  which  England 
became  Protestant  is  admirably  acute  and  graphic.  The  real 
progress  of  the  reformed  religion  was  feeble;  only  the  outside 
was  changed,  "the  ancient  order  was  hidden,  but  the  new  was 
not  sincerely  adopted."  The  new  services  were  looked  on  by 
the  traditionalists  and  the  people  at  large  as  "Christmas 
games."  The  rebels  of  Devon  did  not  hesitate  to  use  this 
phrase.  A  less  rigid  queen  than  Mary  might  have  kept  the 
conservative  English  in  the  Church,  a  St.  Charles  Borromeo  or 
a  St.  Philip  de  Neri  might  have  revived  what  little  mysticism 
remained  in  them.  And,  in  this,  M.  Jusserand  seems  to  be 
right.  There  were  two  facts  which  appealed  to  this  illogical 
and  comfort-loving  people,— conservatives  are  always  in  love 
with  comfort,— the  weight  of  authority  and  the  love  for  the 
Church  in  so  far  as  it  was  that  of  their  ancestors.  But  the 
"divine  right"  of  the  English  kind  had  obscured  the  authority 
that  lay  in  Rome,  and  English  literature  from  the  precursors  of 
Chaucer  down  had  represented  the  national  spirit  as  at  war 
with  Italian  influences.   Wolsey,  in  his  policy  of  dividing  and 
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conquering,  had  cut  the  ground  from  under  his  feet.  The 
Venetian  amhassador  said,  later,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that, 
"generally  speaking,  the  English  live  as  their  prince  lives  and 
believe  what  he  believes ;  they  obey  his  orders,  yielding  not  to 
moral  conviction,  but  to  the  fear  of  displeasing  him;  they 
would  follow  with  equal  zeal  the  Jewish  or  Mussulman  re- 
ligion, if  the  king  commanded  them  to  adopt  it."  Giovanni 
Michele's  statement  is  extreme,  but  it  was  justified  by  the 
aspect  of  the  times.  When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  she 
saw  that  the  English,— who  seemed  to  have  ceased  to  be  mys- 
tical,—were  inclined  to  a  middle  course.  This  middle  course  of 
the  Anglican  Church  was,  as  M.  Jusserand  remarks,  with  care- 
ful politeness,  somewhat  incoherent;  the  basis  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  articles  was  rather  a  jumble,  but  Elizabeth  saw  that  her 
safety  lay  that  way,  yet  she  despised  the  married  clergy,  looked 
on  a  service  of  worship  in  the  English  tongue  as  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  God  whom  kings  worshipped,  and  scorned  the  raw- 
ness of  the  new  dispensation.  She  saw  how  the  current  ran, 
and  she  desired  to  seem  to  direct  it.  "Elizabeth  ne  brusque 
rien;  elle  a  des  pourparlers  avec  Bome  qui  attend  beaucoup 
de  sa  moderation,  la  voit  lutter  centre  les  Protestants  extreme, 
se  plaire  aux  ceremonies  at  preter  Poreille  a  des  projets  de  mar- 
iage  avec  tons  les  princes  catholiques  du  continent.  Le  pope 
retenait  ses  foudres;  il  les  lancera  plus  tard,  trop  tard:  'Et 
privamus  eandem  Elizabeth  de  praetenso  jure  regni,  1570.'  A 
cette  date,  la  partie  est  gagnee,  le  courant  est  nettement  etabli, 
parfaitment  visible,  et  les  anathemes  de  Bome  sent  de  nul 
effet" 

To  this  entirely  utilitarian  attitude  of  Elizabeth  is  due 
the  great  commercial  progress  of  England  during  her  reign. 
The  English  wanted  to  become  rich.  Mental  agitation,  which 
disturbed  the  farmer  or  the  country  squire,  theological  dis- 
putes which  logically  produced  political  agitation,  must  be 
calmed,— England  must  be  idealized  and  made  the  center  of 
all  effort,— England  represented  by  the  Queen.  She,  the  most 
astute  woman  of  her  time,  knew  that  the  rage  for  riches  could 
Mil  both  parties,— the  party  for  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  that  other  party  which  she  heartily  hated,  the 
party  of  Puritanism. 
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The  sane  influences  of  culture  which  Henry  Viil.  had  en- 
couraged, and  which  More  and  Oolet  and  Fisher,  aided  by 
Wolsey,  had  strengthened,  were  not  impeded  hy  Elizabeth. 
She  loved  the  elegancies  of  life  and  literature  was  one  of  these 
elegancies.   Besides,  literature  added  to  her  splendor  and 
flattered  her  vanity ;  again,  she  was  her  father's  daughter,  and 
the  cause  of  culture,  which  added  to  the  joy  of  life,  flowed 
under  her  smiles.    The  patriotic  and  amiable  Ascham  had  not 
inspired  her  with  enthusiasm  for  English  prose  or  poetry: — 
but  she  liked  the  spectacle,  and  "Elizabeth  ne  brusque  rien." 
Shakespeare  was  but  one  of  many,  and  the  buffooneries  of  his 
clowns  were  more  to  her  taste  than  the  psychological  moments 
of  bis  heroes.  It  is  not  recorded  that  she  gave  the  poet  who 
did  not  egregfiously  flatter  her  any  token  of  her  esteem.  In 
this,  as  M.  Jusserand  remarks,  she  was  an  exception  to  the 
princes  of  her  time,  who,  like  James  Y.  of  Scotland,  showed 
men  of  letters  and  literature  high  favor.   Elizabeth  favored 
no  writer;  her  father  had  favored  a  score  of  brilliant  htmianists 
at  his  court. 

The  "Arcadia"  of  Sir.  Philip  Sidney  was  the  persiflage  of 
sentiment  and  romance;  the  "Utopia"  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
was  the  wisdom  of  sentiment  and  romance.  It  was  an  au- 
dacious plunge  into  sociological  matters  which  Elizabeth  would 
not  have  tolerated  in  her  time.  Shakespeare  might  sketdi  an 
ideal  society  in  the  "Tempest,"  but  then  Shakespeare  was 
neither  Lord  Chancellor  nor  a  great  scholar.  In  her  heart, 
Elizabeth  probably  had  scant  reverence  for  the  mere  writer  in 
the  vulgar  tongue. 

Of  More,  "the  man  for  all  hours,"  M.  Jusserand  writes  with 
insight  and  even  affection ;— certainly,  with  entire  comprdien- 
sion,— as  the  first  of  the  English  humanists.  "The  laugh  of 
Erasmus, "  he  says,  "is  cruel ;  the  smile  of  More  is  tinged  with 
pity."  More  speaks  out  for  mercy  to  animals  in  an  unmerci- 
ful age.  "II  est  pour  le  peuple  contre  les  grands  et  pour  les 
pauvres  contre  les  riches.  Ni  La  Bruyere,  ni  Bousseau,  ni 
Adam  Smith  n'ont  parle  avec  plus  de  chaleur."  He  paints  a 
pathetic  picture  of  the  English  countries  even  then  troubled  by 
a  great  economic  change,— the  transformation  of  agricultural 
lands  into  grazing  fields."   "Un  seul  berger  suffisait  pour 
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d'iimnenses  troupeaux  praques  dans  des  proprietes  closes; 
les  laboreurs  chasses  mouraient  de  f  aim. ' '  The  '  *  Utopia ' '  had 
not,  however,  furthered  the  progress  of  English  prose.  Never- 
theless the  tyranny  of  Greek  and  Latin  weakened.  More 
wrote  treatises  in  the  vernacular.  There  was  the  translation 
of  the  life  of  Pico  Mirandola.  Then,  too,  was  his  essay  on  the 
reign  of  Bichard  III.  His  style  is  oratorical  after  the  manner 
of  Cicero.  He  is  not  an  impartial  historian,  and  he  aims  for 
eloquence.  His  sub-acid  humor  and  his  whimsicality  of  phrase 
are  great  parts  of  his  style.  He  is  full  of  metaphors  taken 
from  common  life,  and  his  common  sense  is  evident.  He  dis- 
likes the  manner  of  writing  which  conceals  thought,  where 
"you  cannot  see  the  woods  for  the  leaves."  His  polemical 
writings  are  full  of  movement;  he  is  even  "lyrical,"  as  M. 
Jusserand  puts  it ;  he  rails  wittily  at  his  adversary ;  his  wit  is 
peppery;  he  laughs  frankly,— but  his  interminable  sentences 
make  his  prose  hard  to  read.  "They  fatigue  the  reader," 
says  M.  Jusserand,  "but  they  pleased  the  hearers."  Stories 
abound  and  the  lighter,  more  personal,  simple  character  of 
English  prose,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  harsh  instrument, 
dates  from  More.  Educated  men,  who  had  before  this  de- 
spised it,  would  now  perfect  its  melodies  and  harmonies. 
From  More  to  Hooker,  who  made  the  best  of  an  illogical  case, 
the  progressive  movement  is  rapid. 

This  movement,  which  made  for  the  purity  of  language  and 
the  perfections  of  style,  was  at  its  height  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time.  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Johnson,  Spenser  and  Fletdier, 
Sidney  and  Campion  did  not  live  in  an  age  when  gentlemen 
were  careless  in  their  speech.  The  ladies  of  the  court  might 
swear,  it  is  true,  but  the  gentlemen  of  the  playhouse  used 
words,— when  not  profane,— with  nice  discrimination.  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  a  man  of  mark,  wrote  a  treatise  on  English 
spelling  and  pronunciation.  "Henne,"  "denne,"  "fenne" 
did  not  suit  him.  He  felt,  as  our  own  lexicogapher,  Webster, 
felt  about  "honour."  He  must  have  "hen,"  "den,"  "fen." 
Bichard  Carew  announced  that  the  teutonic  words  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  might  have  as  great  a  pedigree  as  if  they  were 
Greek  or  Latin.  The  English  langniage,  he  said,  with  mar- 
velous boldness  for  the  time,  concentrated  the  best  of  all  Ian- 
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guages.  "And,  finally,"  says  M.  Jusserand,  "the  r^ent  of 
Parnassus,  Ben  Jonson,  did  not  disdain  to  compile,  for  the 
good  of  all  foreigners,  an  English  Grammar." 

Foxe  reached  the  j>eople  through  the  simple  English  of  his 
"Book  of  Martyrs,"  chained  for  their  use  in  every  important 
church.  Had  it  been  written  in  Latinized  English,  it  would 
have  failed  of  its  effect.  And  that  effect,  in  spite  of  coireo- 
tions,  denials,  attacks,— remains  to  this  day  in  the  hearts  of  the 
middle  classes  of  England.  George  Gascoyne  precedes  Her- 
bert Spenser  in  his  plea  for  short  words,— "The  moste  aun- 
cient  English  wordes  are  of  one  sillable,  so  that  the  more  mono- 
syllables that  you  use,  the  truer  Englishman  you  shall  seeme." 
Giles  Fletcher  scorns  the  borrowers  of  foreign  words. 

Prosody  became  a  theme  for  learned  battles.  Two  schools 
arose.  One  for  the  adopting  of  the  antique  rhythm  without 
rime ;  the  other  for  rime.  Sidney  fought  for  the  metres  of  the 
changeless  languages,  Spenser  followed  him  for  a  time.  Cam- 
pion spoke  with  the  authority  of  a  delicate  musician  for  Ihe 
linked  sweetness  of  rhythm. 

Bichard  Carew,  in  his  epistles  concerning  the  elegancies  of 
the  English  tongue,  declared  "The  French  delicate  but  even 
as  nice  as  a  woman  scarce  daring  to  open  her  lips  for  fear  of 
marring  her  countenance;  the  Spanish  majestic  but  fulsome, 
leaning  too  much  on  the  O  and  terrible  like  the  devil  in  a  play." 
The  defenders  of  the  application  of  the  classical  rules  of  scan- 
sion to  English  verse  were  not  discouraged  by  the  difficulties 
of  such  an  application  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Campion  and 
other  masters  of  the  art  of  rhythm  and  rhyme  declared  against 
them.  Idylls,  dialogues  and  pastorals  were  cultivated,  as 
Jusserand  remarks,  by  this  energetic  revival.  Vergil  was  trans- 
lated in  verse  exactly  similar  to  his  own,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  this  imitation  bewildered  the  mind  and  pained  the  ear. 
Ascham  and  the  defenders  of  the  classical  system  exhausted 
their  vocabularies  of  abuse  on  their  opponents  and  were 
saluted  by  the  same  terms  in  return.  "Go,"  Ascham  said, 
"rime  with  the  Goths,  rather  than  make  real  verses  with  the 
Greeks,— eat  husks  with  the  hogs  rather  than  bread  with  men." 
Traces  of  this  struggle  still  remained  in  Milton's  time.  He,  in 
adopting  blank  verse  for  his  great  masterpiece,  could  not  re- 
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frain  from  alluding  to  rime  as  the  relic  of  a  barbarous  time. 
The  dispute  in  our  day  is  ended,  though  there  is  a  new  school 
arising,— a  school  to  which  Coventry  Patmore  and  Sydney 
Lanier,  following  Champion,  have  given  an  impetus,— which 
is  all  for  the  music  of  Poe  rather  than  the  conventionalities  of 
poets  who  could  not  see  that  English  poetry  will  not  bear  the 
arbitrary  movement  of  Theocritus  and  Vergil.  But  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  poetry  as  an  art  was  taken  almost  as 
seriously  as  it  is  today  among  the  critics  in  France,  who  xm- 
fortunately  have  taken  to  writing  about  one  another.  "Proso- 
dies and  treatises  on  literature  followed  one  another  full  of  in- 
junctions and  advice,  of  curious  facts,  sometimes  full  of  good 
counsels  and  sometimes  of  false:  the  work  of  Oascoigne, 
simple,  practical,  reasonable,  of  Sidney,  the  most  charming  of 
all,  of  Webbe,  enemy  of  rime,  but  a  great  admirer,  nevertheless, 
of  a  'new  poet,'  Master  Sp.  otherwise  known  as  Spenser":  of 
Puttenham,  scholarly,  long-winded,  full  at  times  of  rather 
coarse  anecdotes  and  of  pedantical  explsinations  arranged  for 
the  instruction  and  amusement  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  finally 
the  works  of  the  conscientious  James  VI.,  of  Scotland,  who 
chose  from  among  the  precepts  of  his  predecessors  and  above 
all  from  Gascoigne,  and  made  his  little  treatise  of  recommenda- 
tions, wise  and  somewhat  commonplace.  The  poets  laughed  at 
him  unreasonably,  after  the  manner  in  which  poor  Polonius 
was  mocked.  The  same  things  said  by  another  than  this  royal 
wise-acre  would  have  been  received  by  them  as  oracular.  The 
clash  of  opinions  as  to  English  prosody  brought  out  Sidney's 
"Defense  of  Poesy."  It  is  a  pity  that  this  delightful,  grace- 
ful and  witty  treatise  is  not  more  generally  known.  Not  very 
long  ago  Professor  Cook  of  Yale  edited  an  edition  for  Ameri- 
can readers  but  it  has  not  been  so  well  circulated  as  it  ought  to 
be,  owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  delicate  examination  of 
English  verse  is,  for  want  of  time,  not  the  rule  in  our  collegiate 
courses.  This  treatise  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  great 
English  prose  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  Jusserand  well 
calls  it  the  pearl  of  the  library  of  English  prosodists. 

Sidney  defends  poesy  by  which  he  understands  all  works 
of  the  imagination.  "There  are  many  excellent  poets,"  he 
says,  "who  have  never  versified,  and  we  have  a  swarm  of  versi- 
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fiers  who  do  not  merit  the  name  of  poets."  He  was  sore  of 
the  merits  of  the  English  language  which  was  superior  to  the 
Latin  and  at  least  equal  to  the  Oreek.  He  was  unhappy  over 
the  absence  of  great  contemporary  masterpieces.  He  was  to 
die  without  having  seen  Borneo  played  or  heard  the  music  of 
the  Fairie  Queene. 

In  Sidney's  opinion  poetry  was  superior  to  history  or  phil- 
osophy; poetry  was  a  standard  of  life;  it  instructed  and  im- 
proved mankind;  unlike  Shakespeare  or  the  romanticist  of  the 
playhouse  he  would  have  retained  in  the  drama  the  three  uni- 
ties, the  messenger  and  the  rules  of  Aristotle.   The  Mediaeval, 
romantic  color  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  poetry  is  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  the  influence  of  Goethe,  Percy's  Beliques 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott;  but  before  Sir  Walter  Scott,  English 
literature  had  Sidney  whose  heart  trembled  at  the  music  of  the 
old  border  ballads  as  if  his  being  had  been  shaken  by  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet   He  loved  the  popular  songs  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  of  Bobin  Hood,  of  Arthur  and  of  Boland.   He  was 
never  weary  of  praising  Chaucer's  marvellous  ■poem  of 
Troilus ;  of  acclaiming  Spenser,  who  had  just  given  the  world 
the  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

Jusserand  noticed  a  curious  trend  in  the  writing  of  this 
earlier  Elizabethan  period,  the  interest  of  these  poets  in  all 
that  was  human.  Their  imagination  embraced  the  world. 
Sidney  is  interested  in  the  Turks  and  Tartars  as  well  as  in 
the  Italians  and  the  Romans.  Daniel  speaks  of  the  Turks  too, 
and  cannibals  and  Chinese  frequently  appear  in  the  wntmgs 
of  this  period.  Still  in  spite  of  the  high  eulogies  of  the  value 
of  the  English  language  and  English  poetry,  the  classics  were 
immensely  in  vogue. 

Stonyhurst,  who  was  exiled  to  the  continent  because  of  his 
religion,  made,  in  English  hexameter,  a  translation  of  the 
Aeneid.  The  humorous  were  delighted  by  his  seriousness,  his 
conviction  of  the  value  of  his  work,  and  its  absurdity.  The 
pedant,  Harvey,  who  never  laughed,  saw  in  Stonyhurst  a 
scholar  who  deserved  his  benediction.  This  added  to  the 
amusement  excited  by  the  man  and  the  work.  M.  Jusserand 
gives  an  example  of  the  manner  of  Stonyhurst.  "As  a  sample 
of  his  manner;  when  Laocoon  hurled  his  javelin  against  the 
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horse— Virgil  said,— Insonuere  cavae  gemitumque  cavemae." 

"Then  {he  jade,  hit,  shivered,  thee  vaults  haulf  shrillye  re- 
hounded, 

"With  dush  clash  buzing,  with  drooming  clattered  hum- 
ming," said  Stonyhurst,  who  made  Ascham  responsible  for  his 
hexameter.  The  Greek  retained  many  faithful  souls.  Soph- 
ocles and  Theocritus  were  translated.  The  great  Homer  him- 
self was  rendered  by  Chapman.  The  literary  fecundity  of  the 
time  was  amazing.  Puritanism,— which  was  simply  logical 
Protestantism,— had  not  yet  stepped  in  to  kill  all  love  for 
beauty  in  the  arts.  The  influence  of  More,  of  Colet,  of  Wolsey 
gathered  force  and  the  renaissance  of  literary  beauty  in  Eng- 
land was  at  its  height.  At  no  time  had  England  been  more 
musical.  The  lute  and  the  recorder  hung  in  every  barber  shop 
and  feast  days  were  merry  with  the  sound  of  the  glee  and  the 
madrigal.  Elizabeth,  mistress  of  compromises,  but  hating 
some  things  with  a  fierce  hatred  in  her  heart,  would  not  tolerate 
the  Puritan  mar-sports.  Had  it  suited  her  policy,  had  she 
been  bold  enough  to  do  so,  had  she  not  feared  the  gn^owing 
power  of  Protestantism,  she  would  have  declared  for  the  an- 
cient Church  in  whose  light  the  arts  had  begun  to  flourish  in 
England  under  the  reign  of  her  father.  As  it  was,  for  political 
reasons,  she  persecuted  the  Seminary  priests  and  laid  a  heavy 
hand  on  such  recusants  as  were  not  intimate  friends  of  hers; 
but  it  was  in  anger,  contempt  and  disgust  that  she  sent  the 
Puritan  to  the  stake  as  the  enemy  of  all  that  made  life  delight- 
ful and  added  to  her  triumphant  progress  through  the  age. 

Modems,  at  whose  very  names  the  ultra  preachers  shivered 
as  at  the  names  of  devils,  were  translated.  That  popularity  of 
the  Spanish  literature  which  later  became  verv  wide  was  begun 
by  translations  from  Guevara,  Montemayor,  and  Lazarillo  de 
Tormes.  The  young  English  became  "ItaJianate."  They 
were  as  Roman  or  as  Venetian  or  as  Paduan  as  our  young 
gentlemen  were  a  short  time  ago  English,  only  their  imitations 
were  intellectual  rather  than  merely  instinctive.  As  Jus- 
serand  says,  the  floods  were  awakened.  "There  were  many 
currents  and  counter-currents,  a  great  shock  of  ideas;  for- 
eigners began  to  be  understood;  nationality  awakened  and 
patriotism  was  the  rule."   The  question  of  religious  reform 
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was  dropped  among  the  scholars.  Most  of  the  dever  nobility 
and  gentry  of  England  were  either  Catholics  or  what  in  onr 
times  would  he  called  agnostic.  They  either  delighted  in  the 
beauty  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  it  appeared  in  splendid  cere- 
monies on  the  continent,  or  borrowed  the  religions  ideas  of 
Machiavelli's  prince,  to  whom  religion  was  merely  a  kind  of 
mortar  with  which  to  keep  together  the  stones  of  the  social 
fabric. 

They  threw  themselves  with  enthusiasm  not  into  seeking  the 
absolute  but  into  the  search  for  a  i)erfect  means  of  expressing 
the  joy  of  life.  There  arose,  too,  a  voice  above  all  these  musi- 
cal singers  of  the  joys  of  earthly  love.  This  was  the  voice  of 
Southwell.  "This  unfortunate  Jesuit,  a  true  poet,  and  a 
young  martyr  whose  imagination  was  large  and  growing,  who 
wrote  as  skillfully  his  pious  hymns  as  the  worldly  poets  their 
varied  metres ;  he  deplored  their  frivolity  and  thought  that  they 
deserved  his  phrase  'lyrist,  lover  and  liar  are  all  the  same.'  " 
He  sang  in  prison  at  the  approach  of  death.  His  "Burning 
Babe,"  full  of  religious  ecstasy,  rivalled  "Venus  and  Adonis" 
in  popularity.  His  martyrdom  lasted  three  years;  and  thir- 
teen times  he  was  put  to  the  torture  and  no  word  extracted 
from  him,  and  when  he  perished  at  Tyburn  the  crowds  com- 
plained in  pity  judging  that  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  this  in- 
nocent man  were  too  horrible  and  too  long  drawn  out.  "I 
dye,"  he  said,  "but  such  a  death  has  never  end." 

It  is  impossible  in  an  article  of  this  length  to  give  more  than 
a  slight  impression  of  M.  Jusserand's  correctness,  interest  and 
power  of  effective  expression.  But  no  late  work  proves  so 
conclusively  the  impotence  of  the  ultra  reformers  in  the  art 
of  constructing  anything  beautiful  or  even  interesting  to  nor- 
mal humanity  than  these  really  charming  and  intensely  inter- 
esting chapters  on  literary  life,  just  previous  and  just  after 
the  reformation. 

Maurice  Fbancis  Egas. 
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THE  REVIVAL  OF  GAELIC. 

I.  The  VicissiTtTDES  of  the  Gaelic  Language. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  History  of 
Langniage  is  that  which  treats  of  the  Latin  from  its  earliest 
monuments  and  its  relations  to  the  other  Italic  dialects  down  to 
its  Classical  and  Silver  periods,  its  spread  with  the  Roman 
legionaries  and  traders  over  the  provinces  of  the  Empire  until 
it  became  practically  the  universal  language  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  then  known  world,  at  least  for  administrative  and 
official  purposes.  But  the  language  which  the  Roman  soldiers 
and  camp-followers  carried  with  them  was  not  by  any  means 
all  of  a  piece.  It  differed,  to  a  considerable  degree,  according 
to  the  place  and  society  in  which  it  was  spoken  and  the  birth 
and  profession  of  the  speaker.  By  contact  with  speakers  of 
non-Latin  tongues  and  by  the  regular  evolution  of  the  popular 
speech  itself  these  provincial  varieties  of  the  mediaeval  Latin 
took  on,  in  the  course  of  time,  such  pronounced  characteristics 
and  peculiarities  as  to  differentiate  them  into  new,  distinct 
languages  each  again  into  varieties  of  its  own,  forming  dia- 
lects, sub-dialects  and  patois.  One  or  other  of  these  dialects, 
by  reason  of  political  events  which  made  its  speakers  the  rul- 
ing race,  or  else  by  reason  of  literary  prominence  derived  from 
a  circle  or  generation  of  writers,  became  the  recognized  stand- 
ard, the  official  or  court  language;  hence  the  preeminence  of 
the  French  of  Paris,  the  Italian  of  Florence  and  the  Spanish 
of  Castile. 

The  story  of  the  beginnings,  spread  and  evolution  of  the 
Latin  language  into  existing  forms  of  Romance  speech  is  pretty 
well  known,  but,  however  interesting  its  study  may  be,  there 
is  another  group  of  languages  the  study  of  which,  in  spite  of 
the  fascination  it  never  fails  to  exert  upon  those  who  embrace 
it  and  in  spite  of  its  importance  in  philological  and  historical 
respects,  has  received  comparatively  slight  attention  from  stu- 
dents.  These  are  the  Celtic  languages ;  a  summary  account  of 
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the  rise,  spread,  decline  and  revival  of  one  of  this  gronp,  the 
Irish,  especially  as  a  spoken  language,  will  be  the  object  of  the 
present  paper. 

Irish,  as  is  well  known,  belongs  to  the  Celtic  linguistic 
family  which  took  its  rise,  so  far  as  the  investigations  of  Cel- 
tists  have  shown,  probably  somewhere  in  Central  Europe  near 
the  headwaters  of  the  Danube.   The  language,  in  its  dif- 
ferent forms,  spread  with  the  Celts  so  that  at  one  time,  roughly 
speaking  a  half  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  it 
came  to  be  spoken  over  the  wide  stretch  of  territory  extending 
from  Asia  Minor  in  the  East  to  the  extremity  of  the  European 
Continent  in  the  West   It  even  crossed  the  English  Channel, 
when  and  whence  is  not  exactly  known.   In  the  western  islands 
and  in  the  Breton  promontory  of  France,  whither  it  was  carried 
back  in  the  fifth  and  following  centuries  of  our  era,  it  lives  on 
to  this  day  in  two  main  branches  each  with  three  varieties. 
One  of  these  is  the  Irish. 

The  Irish  language  can  thus  boast  of  a  most  respectable  an- 
tiquity. It  can  produce  evidence  of  its  existence  for  at  least 
two  thousand  years ;  it  had  been  in  use  in  the  British  Isles  for 
possibly  centuries  earlier.  It  was  spoken  not  only  in  Ireland 
but  also  by  Irish  invaders  and  colonists  in  Britain  and  it  now 
survives  as  a  living  speech  outside  Ireland  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
where  it  is  called  Manx,  and  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland, 
where  it  is  known  as  Erse  or  Scottish  Gaelic. 

In  pagan  times,  that  is  before  the  evangelization  of  Ireland 
by  St.  Patrick  and  his  predecessors  in  the  fifth  century  and 
earlier,  Irish,  we  may  suppose,  was  the  only  language  in  the 
Island.  In  it,  histories,  laws,  genealogies  were  written  or  trans- 
mitted by  word  of  mouth.  In  it,  the  wonderful  tales,  some  of 
which  have  come  down  to  us  in  collections  long  afterwards 
made,  were  handed  down  orally  or  were  committed  to  writing. 
With  an  Irish  battle-cry  troops  and  heroes  went  to  battle,  with 
an  Irish  cheer  the  hunters  and  Fenians  of  Erin  drove  the  deer 
before  them  in  the  forest.  With  the  introduction  of  Christ- 
ianity into  Ireland  came  the  knowledge  of  Latin,  but,  such  was 
the  vigor  of  the  native  speech  that  the  Latin  always  held  a 
very  subordinate  place  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Ireland.  It 
never  had  the  faintest  chance  of  becoming  the  language  of  the 
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people  as  had  been  the  case  in  the  rest  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
with  the  exception  of  Greece  which,  because  of  her  superior 
civilization,  preserved  her  proper  speech  despite  the  Boman 
conquest.   Thus  Ireland,  in  respect  of  her  language,  was 
doubly  protected,  not  only  by  the  good  fortune  which  spared 
her  from  Boman  sway,  but  also  by  the  high  degree  of  her 
native  culture  of  which  her  language  was  the  vehicle.  When, 
again,  in  the  sixth  and  following  centuries,  the  Irish  monks, 
Columban  and  Colmnb  Cille,  to  mention  but  two  of  the  best 
known,  left  home  to  spread  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen  of 
Britain  and  the  Continent,  Irish  was  the  language  in  which 
they  had  received  their  learning  in  the  great  schools  of  Ire- 
land, Irish  was  the  tongue  in  which  they  conversed  and  com- 
forted each  other  in  their  wanderings  along  the  Bhine  and 
Danube,  over  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  and  Italy  and  in 
their  monasteries  on  the  Alps  and  Apennines.   That  these 
holy  men  knew  Latin  and  some  also  Greek  goes  without  saying 
and  that  they  acquired  and  preached  in  the  dialects  of  the  bar- 
barians in  whose  midst  they  labored  is  certain,  but  Irish,  not 
German,  was  the  tongue  in  which  they  prayed  for  divine  as- 
sistance, Irish,  not  Italian,  the  tongue  in  which  they  adminis- 
tered the  rule  of  their  establishments,  Irish,  not  Latin,  the  books 
they  brought  with  them  from  Ireland,  and  Irish  were  their 
thoughts  as  the  grey  eye  looked  back  over  the  shoulder  to  the 
haunts  of  their  youth  in  Eiin.    Ireland's  schools  were  the 
schools  of  Europe  as,  later,  Paris  was  the  University  of  the 
world.   As  each  nation  had  its  peculiar  commodity  to  offer  in 
trade  so  Ireland  proffered  learning.   Students  from  Britain 
and  the  Continent  were  enrolled  in  the  sdiools  of  Bangor,  Lis- 
more,  and  Durrow  where,  simply  in  return  for  willingness  and 
ability  on  their  own  part,  they  were  furnished  with  food  and 
lodging  and  learning,  for  the  mere  asking.   In  these  schools 
the  medium  of  instruction  was  Irish  which,  at  that  time,  was  as 
much  the  academic  tongue  of  the  West  of  the  world  as  was,  in 
later  days,  French  the  tongue  of  polite  intercourse  in  Europe. 

Those  were  the  halcyon  days  of  the  Irish  language.  It  next 
withstood  the  inroads  of  the  Danes  although  their  language 
could  not  fail  to  have  made  some  impression  on  the  Irish. 
Then  the  era  of  Norman  Conquest  passed,  leaving  it  unharmed. 
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In  fact,  such  was  the  assimilative  power  of  the  Irish  language 
that,  np  to  the  time  of  the  "Protector,"  the  foreigners  who  had 
come  over  to  Ireland  adopted  Irish  speech,  assumed  Irish 
names,  Irish  manners  and  customs  and,  Saxon  or  Norman,  be- 
came as  Irish,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  very  natives  of  the 
country. 

The  first  indication  of  a  decline  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Irish 
language  is  to  be  noted  about  the  time  of  Cromwell  as  a  result 
of  the  "plantations,"  the  penal  laws  and  other  measures  of  the 
great  English  persecution,  and  from  that  time  the  Irish  people 
have  been  so  busily  occupied  with  the  struggle  for  their  very 
existence,  that  the  fate  of  their  language  passed  almost  un- 
noticed.  Under  the  blight  of  the  penal  code,  by  which  the  Irish 
were  forced  to  choose  whether  they  would  become  English  in 
speech,  thought,  religion  and  everything  else  or  be  deprived  of 
all  opportunities  of  education,  the  active  use  of  Irish  as  a 
vehicle  of  literary  expression  ceased.   The  writings  and  com- 
pilations of  Doctor  Oeoffrey  Keating  and  the  Four  Masters  of 
Ireland  represent  the  swan-song  of  Irish  as  a  literary  language. 
Among  the  masses  the  vernacular  lived  on  almost  unimpaired ; 
at  first,  the  English  replaced  it  but  to  a  slight  extent  and  that 
only  within  the  Pale.   The  people  remained  Irish  and  conse- 
quently ignorant,  since  education  was  to  be  obtained  only 
through  the  medium  of  English.   In  the  face  of  ineffectual 
ordinances,  by  which  a  speaker  of  Irish  was  fined  from  Ss.  6d 
if  a  peasant,  to  6£  if  a  lord,  probably  no  more  than  one  per  cent 
of  the  Irish  people  had  become  English  in  language  in  the  cen- 
tury from  1600  to  1700.   But  from  that  time  on,  after  having 
opposed  a  marvellous  resistance  to  persecution,  the  decline  of 
the  Irish  as  a  spoken  language  has  proceeded  faster  and  faster. 
The  causes  are  not  far  to  seek.   The  first  and  foremost  must 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  so  called  "National  School"  system 
devised  by  Archbishop  Whately  and  Lord  Derby  avowedly  as 
the  means  of  assassinating  the  language  which  they  rightly  per- 
ceived was  the  most  evident  sign  of  Irish  nationality.   It  was 
a  device  by  which  the  native  tongue  was  tabooed.   It  might  not 
be  used  in  official  life  nor  in  the  schools  nor  wherever  the  "Gar- 
rison" gave  the  watchword.   It  was  a  system  in  principle  as 
vicious  and  reprehensible  as  the  one  under  which  the  Irish  had 
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been  persecuted  for  their  religion  and  it  is  a  wonder  and  a  pity 
that  its  revocation  was  not  fought  for  with  the  same  energy 
and  doggedness  with  which  the  Irish  had  fought  for  "Eman- 
cipation." 

Some  of  my  readers  may  not  have  heard  of  the  vile  methods 
that  were  invented  to  repress  Irish  feeling  and  to  crush  the 
souls  of  the  Irish  children  who  were  the  principal  victims. 
The  "tally"  was  a  billet  hanging  from  a  cord  around  the 
schoolboy's  neck  and  for  every  Irish  word  the  child  spoke  at 
home  a  notch  was  made  in  the  stick  and  the  schoolmaster  meted 
out  the  pro  rata  punishment  the  next  morning.  It  is  only 
within  the  present  generation  that  this  uimational  system  has 
been  lopped  of  its  most  hateful  branches ;  it  is  not  so  long  ago 
that  this  rule  of  the  "tally"  was  in  force  and  there  are,  in  fact, 
Irishmen  still  living  who  can  describe  it  from  bitter  experience. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  narrow-minded  oppressors  of 
the  native  tongue  in  Brittany  hit  upon  a  similar  means  to 
stifSe  the  people's  speech.  Not  many  years  ago  in  the  schools 
of  Brittany,  where  ihe  same  blind  infatuation  for  the  dominant 
speech  and  the  same  disdain  for  the  native  tongue  were,  and 
are  still,  found  as  in  Ireland,  a  sabot  was  given,  at  the  opening 
of  the  class,  to  one  of  the  boys  who  was  to  pass  it  over  to  the 
first  of  his  comrades  caught  speaking  Breton  and  he,  in  turn, 
was  to  keep  it  until  he  had  caught  another  flagrante  delicto. 
And  thus  the  sabot  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  from  group  to 
group,  like  a  spy  trapping  the  unwary  into  speaking  a  word 
of  the  proscribed  tongue.  At  the  stroke  of  the  bell  the  boys 
fell  into  line  and  the  schoolmaster  asked  in  a  severe  tone, 
"Who  has  the  wooden  shoe!"  The  poor  culprit  was  brought 
in,  his  schoolmates  hooted  at  him  and,  as  the  sabot  was  made 
and  called  the  "symbole"  of  the  old  tongue  of  his  fathers  so 
the  punishment  for  its  use  was  equally  symbolic,  namely  to 
clean  the  closets. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  see  what  were  the  consequences  of  such  a 
system  and  how  far  its  promoters  succeeded  in  their  purpose. 
Take  the  little  child  bom  in  Ireland  of  Irish  speaking  parents. 
Everything  had  made  him  ready  to  speak.  But,  at  school, 
knowing  no  English  and  the  master  knowing  no  Irish,  he  sat 
listless  and  vacant  on  his  bench,  the  English  words  called  up 
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no  pictures  to  his  mind;  he  did  not  open  his  month,  and  was 
put  down  as  stupid.   At  home  he  was  equally  condemned  to 
silence,  moroseness  and  sullenness.   His  father  and  mother 
could  speak  no  English  and  he  might  speak  Irish  only  with 
the  certainty  of  a  flogging  the  next  day.   Parents  and  guar- 
dians were  misguided  abettors  in  thus  dishonoring  and  rooting 
out  the  ancestral  tongue,  for  they  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  only  ray  of  hope  for  an  iota  of  success  in  life  for  their 
children  was  to  have  them  brought  up  to  speak  English  and  to 
utterly  obliterate  ihe  Irish.   The  result  was  that  no  impression 
sank  deeper  in  the  child's  mind  than  that  it  was  a  shame  and  a 
disgrace  to  speak  like  his  father,  his  mother  and  his  countrymen 
and  he  left  school  stultified,  with  his  intelligence  sterilized  and, 
at  most,  with  a  mere  jargon  of  a  language  as  the  fruit  of  his 
years'  schooling. 

The  banning  of  Irish  from  the  schools  of  Ireland  was  one  of 
the  greatest  causes  for  the  woeful  decline  of  the  language.  Then 
followed  the  series  of  famines  and  the  exodus  of  emigrants. 
With  all  these  agencies  arrayed  against  it  the  Irish  language 
had  but  slender  chances  of  existence.  If  we  consider  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  there  was  probably  not  a 
man,  woman  or  child  of  Irish  race  in  Ireland  who  oould  not 
speak  or  understand  Irish  and  that  their  number  has  dwindled 
today  to  about  700,000,  or,  roughly  speaking,  one  sixth  of  the 
entire  population,  it  will  perhaps  not  be  too  much  to  say  that 
probably  no  parallel  could  be  found  of  such  a  wholesale,  rapid 
and  almost  complete  blotting  out  of  a  language  within  the 
limits  of  a  half  century. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Irish  language  thirty  years 
ago.  Bruised,  beaten  and  battered,  it  was  driven  for  refuge 
to  the  fringe  of  western  coast, 

".  .  .  where  amid  the  Connaught  wilds  and  hills  of  Donegal, 
And  by  the  shores  of  Munster,  like  the  broad  Atlantic  blast, 
The  olden  language  lingers  yet  and  binds  us  with  the  past" 

Some  thought  they  heard  the  banshee's  dismal  wail  presag- 
ing the  not  distant  end  of  the  Irish  tongue  and  already  philol- 
ogists were  preparing  to  chronicle  the  death  of  the  last  Irish- 
speaking  woman,  as  they  had  already  immortalized  Dame 
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Dolly  Pentreath,  who  is  said,  though  erroneously,  to  have  been 
the  last  that  spoke  the  Cornish.  During  the  early  decades  of 
the  century  lived  Irish  scholars,  some  of  them  the  peers  of 
any  Ireland  has  ever  seen,  but  it  is  plain  that  they  labored  over 
the  Irish  manuscripts  as  if  they  were  in  any  dead  language. 
There  were  learned  archaeological  and  other  antiquarian  socie- 
ties, and  these,  too,  did  excellent  work  in  their  special  fields, 
but  all  were  possessed  with  the  foregone  conclusion  that  Irish 
was  extinct  and  no  longer  to  be  reckoned  with  as  a  living  force. 
In  the  middle  of  the  '70 's,  it  is  true,  some  attempts  were  made 
to  reintroduce  the  study  of  the  spoken  language  and  to  retard 
its  final  disappearance  but  only  in  a  hesitating,  apologetic  way 
and  nothing  came  of  it.  In  77  the  Society  for  the  Preservation 
of  the  Irish  Language  was  founded  and  still  exists.  It  pub- 
lished some  easy  books  and  texts  for  the  study  of  the  language 
but  was  not  remarkably  active.  In  1880  the  Gaelic  Union  was 
formed  with  the  same  object  in  view,  viz :  the  awakening  of  an 
interest  in  the  language.  Two  years  later  the  "Gaelic  Jour- 
nal" was  started  to  spread  these  teachings,  and,  in  the  next 
year,  1893,  the  Gaelic  League  came  into  existence.  To  tell  all 
it  has  accomplished  through  its  band  of  earnest  workers  in  the 
dozen  years  of  its  existence  would  be  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  present  jmper  but  will  be  referred  to  briefly  farther  on. 
Suffice  it  here  to  say  that,  chiefly  owing  to  its  active  propa- 
ganda and  the  resulting  awakened  conscience  of  the  best  of  the 
Irish  people,  the  question  of  the  vitality  of  the  native  tongue 
has  passed  into  a  quite  different  phase.  The  tongue  which  was 
thought  to  be  dying,  at  last,  with  all  its  fire,  with  all  its  wild 
energy,  speaks  out  the  noble  aspirations  of  a  people  who  are 
unwilling  to  forget  their  past  and  who,  having  a  destiny  to 
fulfill,  are  unwilling  to  disappear.  While  cruel  schemes  were 
devised  at  home  and  abroad  to  destroy  the  living  speech,  its 
archaic  forms  were  cultivated  in  silence  by  French,  German 
and  Italian  savants,  and  it  was  doubtless  greatly  owing  to  the 
interest  displayed  in  the  Irish  language  by  Continental  scholars 
that  the  Irish  themselves  were  led  to  turn  their  attention  to 
their  glorious  heritage,  and  wealth  was  revealed  to  them  which 
they  had  not  suspected  they  possessed. 

From  the  studies  and  closets  of  scholars  the  language  has 
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filtered  down  among  the  people,  bringing  them  joy  and  hope, 
large  thoughts  and  remembrances  of  a  glorions  past.  It  is  no 
longer  a  thing  to  hide,  to  whisper,  to  be  ashamed  of  and  those 
who  but  yesterday  blushed  to  speak  it  will  be  found  its  cham- 
pions tomorrow.  Irish  is  still  the  living  speech  of  as  many 
people  as  speak  half  a  dozen  of  the  modem  langnag^es  of  En- 
rope  and  if  Irishmen  would  resist  with  as  much  stubbornness 
the  invasion  of  the  language  of  the  English  as  they  formerly 
resisted  the  progress  of  their  arms  they  might  assure  them- 
selves of  the  conservation  of  their  tongue.  Its  past,  with  its 
resistance  against  the  Latin,  Danish,  Norman  and  Saxon,  an- 
swers for  its  ability  to  continue  in  the  future  and  bears  out  the 
saying  of  Thierry  that  'there  is  a  principle  of  persistence  in 
the  language  of  the  Celtic  peoples  which  seems  to  mock  the 
efforts  of  time  and  man.' 

But,  even  with  this  prodigious  obstinacy  and  longevity  in 
its  favor,  it  is  of  vital  importance  at  this  critical  stage  of  its 
existence  that  the  Irish  language  be  furthered  in  practice  and 
given  as  full  a  life  as  possible,  for  with  a  language  as  with  & 
plant  or  any  other  living  thing  merely  to  remain  stationary 
and  not  to  advance  is  to  retrograde  to  the  advantage  of  com- 
petitors. Nor  is  it  enough  that  a  local  idiom  find  its  only  sup- 
port in  the  people.  There  it  can,  to  be  sure,  drag  along  far 
longer  than  one  might  expect,  but  if  they  have  not  the  co- 
operation of  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  of  those  in  more 
prominent  walks  of  life  and  if,  above  all,  it  is  neglected  by  the 
clergy  it  is  irremediably  doomed  sooner  or  later  to  disappear- 
ance. 

II.  The  ExcEiiLENCiES  of  the  Gaelic  Lakquage. 

We  have  seen  that  the  sources  of  the  Irish  language  are 
hidden  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  that  it  belongs  to  the 
great  Indo-European  group  of  languages  and  that,  in  the  Celtic 
family,  it  is  sister  of  the  Scotch-Gaelic  or  Erse  and  the  Manx, 
and  cousin-german  of  the  Welsh  and  the  Breton  and  the  Cor- 
nish, now  extinct.  It  is,  besides,  not  only  the  oldest  member  of 
the  family,  that  is  the  one  that  has  left  earlier  and  more  abond- 
ant  traces  of  its  existence  than  the  others,  but  it  is  even  the 
oldest  language  still  spoken  in  the  West  of  Europe,  having 
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been  in  unbroken  use  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years. 
With  the  help  of  the  results  reached  by  Celtists  since  the  days 
of  Zeuss  one  could  show  that  the  Irish  is  as  unmixed  as  any  of 
the  other  languages  now  remaining  in  Europe  and  one  could 
reconstruct  a  large  part  of  its  grammar  and  vocabulary  at  a 
time  when  the  now  flourishing  and  beautiful  Romance  languages 
had  not  yet  emerged  from  the  Popular  Latin  and  when  the 
English  and  other  Qermanic  languages  were  only  dialects  of 
roving  tribes.  From  these  data  one  could  draw  up  a  synoptic 
table  of  the  phonetic  and  inflectional  laws  and  all  the  wonder- 
ful richness  and  regularity  of  Celtic  forms,  some  without  an- 
alogies elsewhere.  One  could  trace  them  from  the  oldest  re- 
mains down  the  centuries  to  the  actual,  spoken  language  or 
follow  the  Celtic  in  its  divergent  development  into  the  idioms 
of  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Man  on  the  one  one  hand,  and  the 
idioms  of  Wales,  Cornwall  and  Brittany  on  the  other,  until  they 
separated  so  far  as  to  be  now  mutually  unintelligible  while  still 
preserving  the  common  word-fund  and  the  essential  laws  of 
the  common  family.  Of  all  the  insular  Celtic  languages  it  was 
particularly  the  Gaelic  that  escaped  the  powerful  and  destruc- 
tive influence  of  the  Roman  domination  and  for  this  reason  it 
is  of  especial  value  for  the  unreflected  light  it  throws  on  those 
conditions  of  European  life  unrecorded  by  Roman  writers  or 
unknown  to  us  from  native  sources. 

The  Irish  language  and  its  literature  is  the  predominant 
glory  of  the  Irish  race;  none  can  adduce  more  reputable  or 
better  authenticated  patents  of  nobility;  none,  but  the  Greek, 
of  all  the  languages  now  spoken  in  Europe,  presents  a  greater 
wealth  of  literary  monimients  of  such  antiquity.  The  language, 
more  than  anything  else,  is  that  work  of  the  race  in  the  making 
of  which  all,  the  millions  of  the  obscure  as  well  as  the  illustrious, 
have  taken  part.  It  is  that  reflection  of  the  nature  of  the  Irish 
people,  the  language  that  symbolizes  human  thought  reflected 
through  the  prism  of  the  Irish  mind,  the  book,  living  and  never 
finished,  in  which  are  recorded  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of 
the  race.  It  is  the  most  permanent  heirloom  that  an  Irish- 
man possesses,  the  voice  that  will  ever  be  heard  in  his  pa- 
tronymic, in  the  names  of  the  furze  grown  hills,  the  mist- 
blown  crags,  the  dark,  deep  glens,  the  silvery  rivers  of  Erin 
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and  the  fairy  folk  that  people  them.  Memories  of  heroism  and 
suffering  will  wrap  themselves  in  its  folds  and  in  it  the  fairv 
women  will  entice  mortal  men  to  far  away  Tir  no  n-Og,  'the 
Land  of  the  ever  Young. ' 

It  has  heen  objected  to  the  use  of  the  Irish  language  for  a 
modem  speech  that  it  is  deficient  and  behindhand  in  many  of 
the  terms  peculiar  to  modem  life  and  relating  to  the  sciences, 
arts  and  commerce.   This  is  in  part  tme  owing  to  its  repres- 
sion for  so  long  a  time ;  but  it  possesses  the  elements  of  a  las- 
gfuage  adequate  in  every  respect  to  serve  as  medium  for  aU  the 
requirements  of  the  day.   All  that  is  needed  is  its  cultivation 
and  practice  and  it  will  be  found,  when  the  need  arises  for 
Irish  vocables  to  designate  inventions  and  discoveries  or  for 
other  emergencies,  that  the  Irish  language  has  a  power  of  com- 
pounding and  creating  the  needful  terminology  equal  to  that 
of  any  of  the  foremost  tongues  of  to-day.  Another  objection 
that  haa  been  adduced  to  the  everyday  use  of  Irish  is  that  its 
dialects  will  be  a  stumbling  block  to  the  spread  of  the  language 
in  more  general  use.   But  the  difficulty  here  is  no  greater  than 
in  the  case  of  any  language  soever.   There  are  four  main  dia- 
lects with  multitudinous  sub-dialects  merging  imperceptibly 
one  into  the  other  as  one  finds  everywhere.   Of  these  dialecte, 
the  two  most  separated  in  nature  as  in  space  are  those  of  Ulster 
and  of  Munster,  the  former  differing  only  slightly  from  the 
Irish  spoken  across  the  Channel  in  Scotland.   The  dialectic 
peculiarities  are  chiefly  in  the  matter  of  accent  in  which  re- 
spect the  Munster  variety  differs  most  from  its  neighbors;  at 
most,  they  are  not  sufficient  to  cause  such  a  divergence  as  exists, 
e.  g.,  between  some  of  the  southern  Italian  dialects  and  those 
of  the  North  or  between  the  Vannetais  and  the  other  Breton 
dialects,  while  the  varieties  in  grammatical  forms  and  vocabu- 
lary are  no  greater  than  are  to  be  expected  and  no  more  numer- 
ous than  are  to  be  found  in  other  modern  languages.   In  the 
written  and  printed  language  there  has  always  been  an  ap- 
proximation to  a  standard,  fortunately  not  too  rigid,  but  the 
first  thing  that  will  perplex  the  beginner  in  Modem-Irish  is 
the  unsettled  orthography.   It  is  only  with  the  growth  of  an 
influential  school  of  Irish-writing  litterateurs  and  a  widely  cir- 
culating vernacular  press  and  perhaps,  as  a  last  resort,  by  the 
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formation  of  an  academy  to  discuss  and  decide  such  questions, 
that  a  literary  standard  will  arise  for  all  Ireland.  It  would  be 
very  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  if  this  should  be  at  the  cost 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  local  dialects.  There  is  such  an 
unplmnbed  wealth  of  material  in  those  neglected,  out  of  the 
way  idioms  for  the  linguist  and  for  the  student  of  popular 
literature  that,  before  it  be  too  late,  they  should  be  painstak- 
ingly studied  and  recorded  and  their  folklore  saved  from  perdi- 
tion. 

The  Irish  language  possesses  an  extraordinary  copiousness 
of  vocabulary  of  native  words  expressing  delicate  shades  of 
meaning.  Because  of  its  old-world  connections  and  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  the  vernacular  in  the  country  for  ages  and  has 
grown  with  the  passions  of  the  people,  almost  uncontaminated 
by  foreign  influences,  it  is  above  all  characterized  by  force, 
directness,  precision ;  it  possesses  wonderful  melody  and  wealth 
of  phonetic  variety,  some  types  quite  unknown  in  any  other  Eu- 
ropean language,  and  admirable  adaptability  to  metrical  and 
musical  forms ;  it  is  marvellously  rich  and  subtle  in  idiom  and 
in  figurative  expressions  and  graceful  in  syntax.  Let  us  add 
to  these  qualities  that  it  has,  as  it  were,  just  awakened  from  a 
long,  deep,  sleep,  fresh  and  unspoiled  by  triteness,  commonness 
and  meanness. 

Even  the  novice  in  the  study  of  Irish  is  inevitably  struck  by 
the  unsurpassed  power  of  the  language  to  express  the  tender, 
homely  affections  and  the  racial  virtues  of  sincerity,  trust  and 
faith ;  it  is  the  passionate  language  of  love  and  pathos,  the  gay 
language  of  wit  and  humor.  The  native  language  is  iiot  only 
the  mirror  in  which  the  national  genius  is  reflected  but  also  the 
source  in  which  it  will  seek  its  never-failing  nourishment  and 
inspiration.  It  is  the  poor-man's  treasure-box  in  which  are 
enshrined  his  popular  philosophy,  his  folklore,  history  and 
music.  It  makes  him  think  of  that  comer  of  the  earth  where 
his  ancestors  were  bom,  of  the  cradle  songs  with  whidi  they 
were  rocked  to  sleep,  of  boyhood  days  at  school  and  in  the  field, 
of  brothers,  sisters,  father  and  mother  and  the  tales  and  songs 
with  which  they  charmed  their  leisure  and  calmed  their  unrest. 

"In  it  we  sing  our  lays  of  love, 
In  it  we  croon  our  sorrow, 
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And  when  the  night  is  dark  above, 

'Twill  cheer  us  till  to-morrow, 
In  the  old  tongue  alone  we  know 

The  way  to  seek  salvation ; 
It  made  a  nation  long  ago 

And  keeps  it  still  a  nation." 

m.  Irish  Chabacteb  and  the  Gaeuc  Lanouaoe. 

Still  another  plea  has  been  urged  in  favor  of  the  cnltivation 
of  the  native  Irish  language  and  on  other  than  material 
grounds,  namely,  its  value  in  the  preservation  and  development 
of  Irish  character. 

Ireland,  of  old,  was  renowned  for  her  hospitality,  courtesv, 
piety  and  respect  for  learning.  Ever  on  the  side  of  truth  and 
honor,  even  when  worsted  in  battle  and  in  the  bitterest  moments 
of  her  history  she  was  borne  up  by  an  unshakable  belief  in  her- 
self and  confidence  in  her  destiny.  She  won  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  the  world.  As  a  Celtic  nation  she  was  the  idealist 
among  nations.   Whatever  was  exalted,  noble,  true  or  grand 
appealed  to  her  and  found  in  her  a  champion.   Her  imworldli- 
ness,  faith  in  holiness  and  attachment  to  the  spiritual  world 
need  not  be  enlarged  upon  here,  nor  would  it  be  a  pleasant  task  | 
to  point  out  how  the  Irish  in  their  efforts  to  forget  themselves 
are  in  danger  of  losing  these  qualities  and  the  respect  for  them. 
It  will  not  be  to  Ireland's  credit  to  despoil  herself  of  her  own 
character  and  to  present  nothing  but  what  is  common  to  other  ' 
peoples  as  well  as  to  herself.   Her  greatest  privilege  will  be  ^ 
to  enrich  to  the  utmost  of  her  power  the  common  fund  of  hn- 
manity  by  adding  to  it  those  qualities— her  Eigenart  in  fact  ] 
—which  she  alone  possesses. 

What  panacea  can  there  be  for  the  threatened  deteriora-  I 
lion  of  Irish  character?  What  will  save  Ireland  from  the  ditch 
of  materialism,  scepticism  and  irreligion  into  which  foreign 
ideals  have  been  leading  her?  The  revival  of  the  native  lan- 
guage, it  is  argued,  will,  more  than  anything  else,  accomplish 
this  for  it  will  bring  into  vogue  the  simple,  old-world  virtues. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  between  the  nature  of  this  tongue  and  the 
disposition  of  the  Irish  intelligence  there  is  a  mysterious  pre- 
established  harmony.  The  simplest  lisp,  the  most  rudimentary 
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affection  when  expressed  in  the  native  tongue  expresses  a  world 
of  meamng  impossible  to  convey  in  any  other.  This  language 
Ixas  been  fashioned  by  ihe  habits  of  mind  and  the  tournures  of 
the  imagination  of  the  race  to  whom  it  belongs  and,  better  than 
any  other,  it  will  enable  Irishmen  to  see,  to  think,  to  understand 
themselves,  to  understand  their  own  nature,  in  fact,  which  is 
in  a  degree  latent  through  want  of  the  natural,  the  correlated 
vehicle  of  thought  and  emotion. 

It  may  be  worth  while,  as  pertinent  to  the  subject  under 
consideration,  to  translate  from  Le  Temps  for  March  30,  1898, 
a  report  of  an  address,  remarkable  because  of  its  source,  by  the 
leader  of  the  German  socialists,  Herr  Bebel :  ' '  The  particular 
nature  of  a  people  is  incarnate  in  its  language ;  it  is  by  this  that 
it  is  distinguished  from  other  peoples ;  it  is  by  this  that  it  ex- 
presses its  sentiments  and  its  needs  in  that  form  which  is  the 
only  true  one.   To  constrain  a  people  to  express  its  sentiments 
and  its  needs  in  a  language  which  is  foreign  to  it,  is  equivalent 
to  mutilating  its  most  inward  being.   No  doubt  it  is  no  mistake 
for  a  population  to  be  made  to  learn  the  language  of  another 
civilized  people  with  whom  it  is  in  contact,  but  this  should 
never  be  at  the  expense  of  the  mother- tongue.  ..." 

rV.   Irish  Nationality  and  Gaelic. 

If  it  is  important  to  preserve  the  spirit  that  is  peculiar 
to  each  people  and  which  is  called  its  national  genius,  its 
Eigenart,  it  must  consequently  be  important  to  maintain  the 
language  and  the  customs  of  the  country  which  are  its  safe- 
guard and  the  symbol  of  the  country 's  nationhood.  The  value  of 
the  inherited  language  in  the  formation  of  the  nation  cannot  be 
overestimated.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  stiU  so  few  re- 
alize these  undeniable  facts :  that  the  political  independence  of 
Ireland  is  impossible  or,  at  any  rate,  valueless  without  her  in- 
tellectual regeneration ;  that  a  nation  can  subsist  only  so  long 
as  it  has  a  language  of  its  own ;  that  if  the  Irish  language  dies, 
the  Irish  nation  dies  with  it,  and,  contrariwise,  with  the  growth 
of  the  Irish  language,  Irish  nationality  and  Irish  culture,  in 
its  widest  sense,  will  flourish  and  will  be  followed  eventually 
by  uidependence. 
It  is  a  vulgar  sophism  that  it  would  be  well  to  hasten  the  day 
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when  English  would  be  understood  and  spoken  by  alL  This 
may  be  very  well  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  speak  it 
as  their  own.   It  is  equally  unreasonable  to  object  that,  if  the 
Irish  language  succumbs  to  the  English  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, it  will  be  but  an  instance  of  the  working  of  the  law  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.   Such  a  law  is  unknown  in  the  in- 
teraction of  languages;  the  predominance  of  one  language  or 
dialect  over  another  language  or  dialect  depends  simply  on 
the  physical  or  intellectual  superiority  of  its  speakers ;  for  in- 
stance, mere  political  circumstances  brought  it  about  that  the 
Continental  Celtic,  or  Gaulish,  yielded  to  tiie  Latin  thou^  it  is 
quite  possible,  if  the  two  languages  were  to  be  judged  per  se,  on 
grounds  of  strength,  power  and  delicacy,  that  the  former  would 
have  deserved  to  survive  rather  than  the  latter.  No  language, 
then,  however  perfect  or  .universal  it  mi^t  be,  would  replace 
the  Irish  language  for  the  Irish  people;  no  other  would  render 
the  Irish  spirit  and  instincts  or  in  any  way  deserve  to  be 
called  the  "National"  language. 

The  truest  indication  of  the  survival  of  a  national  senti- 
ment amongst  a  people  who  are  in  conflict  with  a  stronger 
political  power  is  the  preservation  of  their  native  tong:ue;  so 
long  as  they  possess  that,  though  conquered,  they  are  not  as- 
similated. The  native  language  and  native  literature  are  alone 
sufficient  to  mark  off  the  Irish  people  with  a  distinct  history 
and  a  distinct  civilization;  they  constitute  their  "title-deed  in 
the  court  of  nations,"  their  charter  to  stand  before  the  world  as 
a  political  entity. 

V.  The  Gaelic  League. 
Ireland  has  now,  for  some  time,  entered  upon  the  third  stage 
of  her  struggle  for  nationality.  She  first  tried  to  win  her  in- 
dependence by  force  of  arms,  then  by  parliamentary  agitation 
and  constitutional  diplomacy.  She  now  strives  to  resuscitate 
the  dying  idea  of  nationality  in  its  last  citadel,  the  native  lan- 
guage. It  seems  that  the  present  generation  should  be  alive 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  question  it  is  called  on  to  decide: 
whether  the  Irish  language,  after  having  been  spoken  for  two 
thousand  years  and  upwards  amid  the  hills  of  Ireland  and 
which  the  great  crises  of  humanity  have  touched  but  left  un- 
harmed, is  finally  to  pass  out  of  use,  to  be  utterly  annihilated, 
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never  again  to  be  whispered  on  the  face  of  God's  earth  and 
leaving  no  trace  of  its  existence  but  to  be  pored  over  in  old 
books  and  manuscripts,  like  the  round  towers  and  Ogam  stones 
a  memorial  of  antiquity  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  varie- 
ties of  a  once  almost  universal  European  language  or,  whether, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  succored  and  defended  with  all  the 
might  and  energy  of  the  Irish  from  sea  to  sea  and  made  their 
lan^age  for  ages  to  come. 

The  full  significance  of  the  movement  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  devoutly  to  be  wished  end  is  only  faintly 
understood  in  the  outside  world.   The  campaign  for  the  de- 
anglicization  of  Ireland  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Gaelic  League. 
The  room  in  No.  9  Lower  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  where,  in 
July,  1893,  the  "League"  was  organized,  almost  in  Ireland's 
eleventh  hour,  is  ever  to  be  commemorated  as  the  cradle  of  the 
New  Ireland.   Never  did  a  band  of  young  men  and  patriots 
come  together  with  a  clearer  view  or  with  greater  enthusiasm 
to  put  it  into  operation.   They  laid  their  emphasis  on  the 
national  language  as  the  palladium  of  nationality,  and,  as  the 
degeneration  of  Ireland  began  with  the  abandonment  of  the 
old  tongue,  so  its  regeneration  must  begin  with  its  revival. 
They  saw  that  with  proper  organization  and  action  it  might 
be  possible  to  rouse  the  Irish  people  from  their  lethargy  and  to 
bring  back  the  native  speech  to  their  ken  from  the  remote  fast-; 
nesses  in  the  West  and  South  where  it  had  taken  refuge.  They 
accordingly  announced  their  program  to  be  "The  preservation 
of  Irish  as  the  national  language  of  Ireland  and  its  extension 
as  a  spoken  tongue ;  the  -publication  of  existing  Gaelic  litera- 
ture and  the  cultivation  of  a  modern  literature  in  Irish." 
They  wisely  left  the  purely  literary  and  academic  questions  to 
the  already  existing  societies  for  those  objects  in  view.  For 
half  the  short  number  of  years  that  mark  the  life  of  the  Gaelic 
League  the  workers  toiled  slowly  and  painfully  and  attracted 
little  notice.   Nothing  was  lacking  to  its  beginnings,  the  apathy 
of  their  countrymen,  the  disdain  of  the  press,  and  even  the 
scoflfers  who  must  accompany  every  good  work.   During  the 
latter  half-dozen  years  of  its  existence  its  progress  has  been 
astonishingly  rapid.   First  and  above  all  the  strength  of  the 
"League"  has  been  centered  on  the  upkeeping  of  Irish  as  the 
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lan^age  of  the  hearth  and  home,  the  field  and  farm,  in  those 
districts  where  it  is  still  the  vemacolar;  then,  from  these 
centers,  to  carry  it  to  the  borders  where  it  is  now  hovering 
between  life  and  death.   One  means  to  this  end  are  the  gen- 
nine  Irish  schools,  the  establishment  of  which  it  has  fon^t 
for  in  those  vernacular  territories.   It  may  be  news  to  some 
to  learn  that  thousands  of  books  and  pamphlets  entirely  in 
Gaelic  and  in  Gaelic  type  and  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  are 
now  published  annually;  that,  exclusive  of  religious  books, 
more  books  are  now  published  in  Dublin  in  Irish  than  in  Eng- 
lish.  A  new  literature  in  Irish  has  been  created  and  the 
classics  and  the  almost  forgotten  poets,  Eoghan  Bnadh,  Baf- 
erty,  MacDonnell,  Ferriter,  O'Donoghue,  Tadhg  Gaedhealach, 
have  risen  from  oblivion  and  taken  their  place  at  the  Iridi 
fireside.  The  "League"  has  two  organs  published  regularly, 
the  "Irisleabhar  na  GaedhUge"  ("The  Gaelic  Journal") 
monthly,  and  the  "Claidheamh  Soluis"  ("The  Sword  of 
Light")  weekly,  and  many  papers  in  Ireland  and  America 
print  columns  in  Irish.   It  appoints  and  pays  organizers  to 
stump  the  contested  districts  and  to  win  over  the  local  school 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  a  favorable  attitude  toward  the 
vernacular  in  their  bailiwicks.    Under  its  auspices  lectures  on 
Irish  antiquities,  history,  art  and  literature  are  given.   A  na- 
tional drama  in  the  national  tongue  has  made  its  debut  with  a 
repertoire  at  present  of  some  score  of  plays.  To  it  is  due  the 
remarkable  industrial  revival  in  the  Island.   It  organizes 
feisemna,  festivals  of  native  music,  poetry  and  song,  story- 
telling, games  and  dances  in  every  Irish  village  in  Ireland, 
which  afford  an  opportunity  and  outlet  to  the  local  talent  and 
offer  prizes  for  its  best  efforts ;  these  festivals  reach  their  cul- 
mination in  the  Oireachtas,  the  annual  assembly  in  Dublin,  cor- 
responding to  the  Welsh  Eisteddfod. 

It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  in  the  history  of  this  movement 
that  the  leadership  has  fallen  more  than  once  upon  shoulders 
where  it  might  be  least  expected  to  find  support.  The  path  of 
the  Gaelic  League  in  Ireland  was  blazed  by  the  success  of  the 
Irish  Literary  Society  of  London ;  one  of  the  most  munificent 
benefactors  and  most  active  workers  in  the  Dublin  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language  was  the  Bev.  Euseby 
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Cleaver,  an  Anglican  clergyman  in  Wales;  the  vice-president 
of  the  Gaelic  League  from  its  beginning  until  his  lamented 
death  was  the  Rev.  Eugene  O'Growney,  the  beloved  Athair 
Eoghan,  who  was  as  truly  the  apostle  of  Gaelic  Ireland  as 
Father  Mathew  was  the  apostle  of  temperance.  He  came  from 
a  non-Gaelic  speaking  district,  neither  of  his  parents  spoke 
Irish  and  he  himself  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  native 
language  of  Ireland  until  he  was  a  student  at  college  where  he 
had  to  learn  Irish  like  a  foreigner.  At  present  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  Gaelic  movement  is  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  who  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  "League."  He  was  bom  in  County 
Sligo  some  forty-five  odd  years  ago  the  son  of  the  Protestant 
vicar;  he  was  an  unusually  brilliant  student  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  where,  despite  the  anti-Irish  atmosphere  prevail- 
ing at  "the  silent  sister,"  like  Ferdiad,  the  Firbolg,  he 

"Drank  the  strength  of  dreams, 

Picturing  his  race's  wrong;  and  trumpet  blasts 
Went  over  him,  blown  from  fields  of  ancient  wars ; 

And  straightway  from  his  heart  to  arm  and  hand 
Rushed  up  the  strength  of  all  that  buried  race 

By  him  so  loved." 

Scholar,  poet,  folklorist,  playwright  and  vigilant  organizer, 
"An  Craoibhin  Aoibhinn,"  "The  fair  little  branch,"  the  name 
by  which  Douglas  Hyde  is  equally  well  known  in  Ireland,  now 
occupies  the  largest  place  in  the  Gaelic  movement,  something 
like  that  of  Mistral  among  the  Felibres  of  Provence.  He  has 
been  fortunate  as  a  collector  of  Irish  lyrics  of  great  freshness 
and  charm  and  indefatigable  in  catching  from  the  lips  of  their 
last  guardians  folk-tales  which  he  has  treated  with  scholarship 
and  accuracy.  His  original  verse  in  Gaelic  and  English  is 
tender,  simple  and  touching  like  their  themes,  nature  and 
peasant  life.  He  is  particularly  happy  in  rendering  into  Eng- 
lish the  raciness  and  exact  metrical  schemes  of  the  Irish  ori- 
ginal with  its  intricate  rimes  and  peculiarities  of  alliteration. 

The  task  before  the  Gaelic  League  is  one  of  peculiar  no- 
bility and  diflSculty.  It  has  not  yet  reached  the  fulness  of  its 
strength  and  extent  and,  if  it  succeeds,  it  will  mean  a  surprising 
revelation  to  the  world  of  the  qualities  of  the  Irish  race.  Yet, 
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however  admirable,  however  great  may  be  the  results  already 
accomplished,  thanks  to  the  ardor  and  intelligence  of  the  lead- 
ers, and  the  active  propagandism,  the  entiiusiasm  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  people ;  however  many  Irish  hearts  may  respond  to 
their  appeal,  it  is  only  too  evident  that  their  individual  and 
even  their  organized  efforts  are  insufficient  to  check  the  rising 
stream  of  English  which  threatens  to  carry  away  their  lan- 
guage, their  customs  and  all  that  which  has  made  their  char- 
acter distinctive  and  their  life  apart  among  the  nations. 

If  the  death  of  her  national  aspirations  which  still  threatens 
Ireland  is  the  dread  of  all  friends  of  justice  and  liberty,  it  go^ 
without  saying  that  such  a  prospect  can  be  accepted  by  no 
Irishman  who  has  preserved  a  spark  of  patriotism.  The  cause 
of  the  Irish  language  is  one  that  ought  to  appeal  to  all  who 
ponder  upon  Irish  problems.  It  is  their  duty  to  transmit  the 
patrimony  to  the  future,  to  hand  on  the  torch,  and  if  the  Irish 
language  lives,  so  shall  also  the  nation  live,  as  the  Irish  sav, 
go  bruinne  an  bhratha  ("till  the  day  of  doom"). 

Joseph  Dttnit. 
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It  is  indeed  refreshing  in  these  days  of  unfettered  thinking 
to  read  this  series  of  studies  on  the  nature,  necessity,  and 
function  of  authority  in  matters  of  religion.  We  have  had  a 
surfeit  of  books  on ' '  free ' '  thought ;  one  on  * '  free ' '  authority— 
however  ill-mated  this  adjective  and  noxm  may  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be — is  unexpectedly  welcome;  in  the  words  of  a 
homely  saying,  "it  is  a  cure  for  sore  eyes"  to  see  it.  It 
is  a  remarkably  clear  and  forceful  presentation  of  the  subject 
by  one  who  is  not  temperamentally  predisposed  to  his  own  con- 
clusions, but  has  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  muse  of  history  and 
accepted  the  results.  Exception  must  be  taken  to  much  that 
the  author  says,  and  says  pointedly,  oftentimes  with  a  war-like 
vocabulary  not  pleasing  to  the  pious  ears  of  Catholics.  The 
vigorous  bound  which  his  central  thought  compels  him  to  make 
causes  him  at  times  to  "clear  his  mount"  and  to  land  rather 
hard  on  the  opposite  side,  hard,  that  is,  for  those  who  happen 
to  furnish,  in  his  estimation  at  least,  so  convenient  a  place  of 
landing.  But  this  is  another  story.  The  business  of  a  re- 
viewer is  a  writer's  thought  rather  than  his  actions;  what  he 
has  to  say  rather  than  the  fine  ethical  points  that  govern  the 
saying  of  it. 

The  fundamental  object  of  the  volume  is  "to  maintain  the 
reasonableness  of  a  man  of  modem  culture  frankly  and  ear- 
nestly worshiping  in  some  form  of  'authoritative  religion'; 
in  any  form  rather  than  in  no  form."  We  have  read  so  much 
of  late  on  "the  religion  of  a  gentleman,"  "the  religion  of  a 
scientific  man,"  and  "the  religion  of  the  future,"  that  we  see 
a  good  Antidote  in  the  volume  before  us  for  those  who  think 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  wholly  within,  and  seek  to  lead  a 
churchless  life  on  the  warrant  of  this  much  overworked  and 
mistranslated  text.  "Man  is  by  nature  an  institutional  being, 
a  Churchman,  and  ecdesiasticism  is  a  genuine  manifestation 

» "  The  Freedom  of  Authority."  Essays  in  Apologetics.  By  J.  Macbride 
Sterrett,  D.D.,  The  Head  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity.   New  York,  Macmillan,  1905.    Pp.  319. 
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of  human  nature. ' '  One  might  amend  Aristotle  so  far  as  to  sav 
that  man  is  an  "ecclesiastical"  animal. 

The  fault  of  the  day  is  the  deification  of  the  individual,  his 
isolation  from  history,  his  insulation  from  the  great  stream  of 
racial  life.   Ishmaelites  there  he  who  "heed  the  call  of  the 
wild  against  the  call  of  the  tame";  who  see  in  the  human  self 
a  being  cut  off  from  all  continuity  with  his  kind ;  who  would 
have  us  one  and  all  go  back  to  nature  and  the  freedom  of  the 
woodland,  as  if  we  were  bom  into  no  environment,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  no  heritage  of  answered  questions  and  established 
institutions.  Such  a  view  of  the  human  individual  is  abstract, 
tmhistorical,  and  anti-social,  a  survival  of  the  vaunted  "Age 
of  Reason ' '  which  knew  no  history  and  would  therefore  be  done 
forever  with  states,  and  churches,  and  systems.    These  were 
the  days  of  armchair  critics  who,  with  their  feet  on  the  fender, 
could  rearrange  the  map  of  Europe  and  turn  back  the  course  of 
history  at  a  sitting  by  merely  analyzing  the  current  notions  of 
mankind.  They  did  not  know  that  ideas  and  institutions  have 
a  history,  and  that  "the  march  of  ideas,"  of  which  Napoleon 
spoke,  would  not  break  ranks  even  for  the  Grand  Army. 

The  scientific  conception  of  the  individual  to-day  is  that  of 
an  organic  member  of  an  organic  system  to  which  he  mast 
conform  to  be  rational.   Conformity  and  authority  are  thus 
correlatives,  and  the  latter  may  be  defined  as  "the  power  or 
influence  through  which  one  does,  or  believes,  what  he  would  not 
of  his  unaided  powers."   Collective  reason,  beliefs,  and  cus- 
toms are  the  medium  through  which  we  receive  authority,  the 
function  of  which  is  to  develop  the  individual,  to  put  into  him 
the  racial  wisdom  and  to  saturate  him  with  the  "ethos"  of  his 
kind.  The  old  static  conception  of  individuality  must  be  cor- 
rected and  the  social  content  of  the  individual  noted  and  em- 
phasized. Each  of  us  is  moralized  by  the  "prejudices"  of  his 
school,  church,  set,  fraternity,  learned  society,  political  party, 
and  social  organization,  all  of  which  have  quasi-parental  au- 
thorities, in  conscious  or  unconscious  submission  to  which  I 
am  becoming  a  more  cultured  man.  All  these  lay  their  authori- 
tative commands  on  me;  all  limit  my  capricious  subjective 
whims  of  impulse.    In  all  these  I  see  duties  and  recogni* 
rights.   In  these  duties  I  find  my  freedom,  i.  e.,  self-realiza- 
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tion ;  and  these  duties  are  objective,  not  begotten  of  my  caprice, 
and  not  foreign. 

What  room  is  there  for  freedom  in  all  this  conventional 
morality,  in  this  organic  conception  of  the  individual?  The 
very  question  almost  suggests  mechanical  determinism  for 
answer,  but  Professor  Sterrett  will  deal  mortal  blows  to  the 
mechanical  theory  of  the  world  and  morality  later  on.  Freedom 
consists  in  playing  one 's  own  part.  Authority,  conformity,  and 
function  are  organic  elements  of  freedom  when  the  latter  is 
understood  in  the  concrete.  The  subjective  elements  of  per- 
sonal conviction  and  self-determination  are  elements  in  concrete 
freedom.  Choice  means  that  man  has  the  power ;  to  choose  ra- 
tionally one  must  be  good ;  and  one  becomes  good  by  choosing 
that  which  pleases  the  moral  societies  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
i.  e.,  by  conforming  to  authorities  not  evolved  out  of  his  inner 
consciousness.  There  is  no  freedom  in  choosing  to  act  like  the 
devil.  It  is  this  shallow  conception  of  doing  as  one  pleases  in 
order  to  be  free  that  is  the  lingering  heritage  and  heresy  of 
eighteenth  century  rationalism. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  absolutely  autonomous  or 
self -lawgiving  man,  except  in  the  sense  of  imposing  upon  him- 
self laws  which  are  not  of  his  making,  though  seen  to  be 
laws  in  conformity  with  which  alone  he  can  realize  his  essential 
nature.  The  autonomous  man  of  Kant,  begetting  from  within 
the  forms  that  make  his  freedom  concrete  and  objective,  is  an 
abstract,  unhistorical  individual.  It  is  in  others  man  finds  the 
laws  to  which  he  conforms— the  typal  laws  of  his  kind— and 
ultimately  in  God  the  great  Companion  and  Educator  of  man- 
kind, by  means  of  social  moral  institutions.  The  only  way 
to  real  freedom  is  conformity  of  the  empirical  selves  in  me  to 
an  ideal  self  which  is  a  social  self ;  letting  the  empirical  ego  of 
the  moment  be  the  man  is  sham  freedom.  A  formed  state  of 
the  will  is  necessary.  There  is  always  morality  and  there  is 
always  authority,  and  there  is  no  morality  without  the  element 
of  compulsion,  not  indeed  physical  and  mechanical,  but  pur- 
posive. 

This  conventional  morality  of  conforming  to  the  prescrip- 
tions of  one's  set  is  transcended  and  overcome  when  we  reach 
the  standpoint  that  "everybody  is  God's  child."  The  differ- 
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enoe  between  what  we  are  and  what  we  ought  to  be  constitutes 
a  breach  which  mere  morality— good  will,  or  duty  for  duty's 
sake— can  never  heal.  Even  if  it  could,  it  would  not  be  a  foil 
realization  of  man  who  has  needs,  capacities,  tastes,  desires, 
beyond  the  sphere  of  morality  as  such.  The  fitful  ideals  fnr- 
nished  by  morality  need  a  perfectly  realized  form  of  the  good, 
and  this  form  is  furnished  by  the  religious  consciousness  that 
God  is  perfect  and  Qod  is  real,  and  his  service  perfect  freedom. 
Religion  thus  enters  to  transform  and  fulfill  morality ;  not  the 
religion  of  vague  sentiment,  but  the  specific  act  of  worship 
which  alone  realizes  our  religious  ideal,  and  is  its  source, 
centre,  and  sustenance.   "The  Church  that  does  not  make 
much  of  worship  does  not  make  men  very  religious,  and  is  sore 
to  degenerate  into  mere  ethics  or  some  form  of  ecclesiastical 
quackery." 

It  would  hardly  be  in  place  here  to  discuss  the  value  of  the 
social  theory  of  morality  which  Professor  Sterrett  states  so 
cogently ;  we  are  more  interested  in  what  he  is  to  build  on  this 
foundation.  The  presupposition  with  which  he  works  is  reason 
employed  in  a  concrete  sense  as  including  and  fulfilling  both 
abstractions  of  intellectualism  and  practicalism.  This  concrete 
reason  in  mankind  is,  to  use  his  own  words,  the  progressive  ut- 
terance of  the  universal  concrete  reason  in  the  dialects  of  vari- 
ous peoples  and  ages.  It  is  a  vital  organic  universal  on  wbicb 
he  builds  rather  than  on  a  number  of  abstract  particulars.  He 
has  no  patience  to  exercise  on  the  compartment  theories  of  the 
human  mind  with  their  separate  chambers  for  intelligence,  will, 
feeling,  and,  should  we  not  add  a  new  one  out  of  reverence  for 
the  Welt-Qeist,  of  commerce! 

His  method  is  transcendental;  his  thought  moves  from 
within  outward,  upward,  and  onward,  and  will  not  satisfy  the 
lovers  of ' '  proofs, "  "  reasons  of  fitness, ' '  and  * '  syllogistic  bat 
talions."  He  is  not  a  relativist  by  any  means;  he  merely  ap- 
proaches old  truths  by  less  trodden  paths,  and  tries  to  contrib- 
ute his  substantial  mite  to  the  new  apologetic  which  has  made 
its  need  felt  even  in  Catholic  quarters,  especially  in  the  French 
school  of  Blondel,  Laberthonniere,  Fonsegrive,  not  to  mention 
the  entire  cloud  of  witnesses.  The  influence  of  Hegel  on  his 
chosen  method  is  clear,  but  his  conclusions  are  vigorously  car- 
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Tied,  far  beyond  those  of  the  master.  Let  the  reader  grasp  his 
appeal  to  "reason  in  a  corporate  process,"  and  he  will  see 
tlmt  the  individual  is  not  wholly  submerged  in  the  race,  or  his 
personality  unduly  discounted.  Many  men  do  not  think  things 
out  for  themselves;  and  it  is  not  for  such  as  these  that  the 
author  writes,  but  for  the  cultured.    The  continuity  of  the 
individual  with  the  race  is  insisted  upon  only  to  accentuate  his 
X>ersonal  acceptance  of  what  history  has  worked  out  for  him. 
This  idea  of  voluntary,  personal  acceptance  need  not  affright 
us.    The  terrific  onslaught  made  by  scepticism  on  established 
belief,  especially  institutional,  has  compelled  religious  think- 
ers to  investigate  the  moral  side  of  faith  more  carefully  and  to 
rest  discontent  with  the  sufficiency  of  abstract  reasonings 
alone.  It  is  merely  a  piece  of  Napoleonic  strategy— throwing 
in  the  Old  Guard  where  the  line  of  battle  was  thin ;  with  what 
success  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  insisted 
on  the  external  signs  of  revelation  and  refused  to  determine 
what  part  education  and  history  played  in  our  knowledge  of 
God.  Its-  solenm  vindication  of  the  power  of  reason,  unaided, 
to  know  the  Source  and  End  of  all  reality  was  expressed  in  an 
objective,  impersonal  way,  and  the  historical  process  which 
man's  knowing  has  undergone  was  not  considered  by  the  Coun- 
cil, except  in  so  far  as  Traditionalism  was  concerned,  which  it 
condemned  together  with  the  prevailing  Subjectivism.  Pro- 
fessor Sterrett  falls  back  upon  history  for  his  main  support, 
and  does  not  make  of  it,  as  so  many  of  our  manuals  do,  a  sort 
of  addendum  to  the  work  of  pure  reason ;  rather  is  it  with  him 
the  public  referendum  decisive  of  all  questions.  He  pools  all 
issues  together  in  one  great,  sweeping,  historical  view.  The 
result  is  that  everything  comes  out  the  peer  of  everything  else, 
and  Church  and  State  are  equally  of  divine  origin. 

Is  it  fair  to  enclose  ourselves  in  this  large  circle  without  the 
privilege  of  drawing  a  diameter,  or  at  least  a  few  special 
radii!  He  dismisses  infallibility  and  leaves  only  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth  that  is  "ever  more  and  more,"  according 
as  we  approach  that  one  far-off  divine  event  toward  which  the 
whole  creation  moves.  The  method  which  he  pursues  compels 
him  to  take  this  view.  And  yet,  it  strikes  the  reviewer  that  a 
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very  profitable  distinction  might  here  have  been  drawn,  vritii 
no  violence  to  the  method  employed,  the  distinction,  namely, 
between  faith  and  knowledge.  The  psydiological  effect  of 
his  method  is  stronger  on  some  of  his  conclusions  than  a  more 
articulated,  less  sweeping  view  of  history  would  lead  to.  In 
other  words,  his  method  is  more  hospitable  than  he  conceives  it, 
and  at  times  proves  too  strong  a  preconception  even  for  him 
to  withstand. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  whole  swing  of  the  pendulum  to-day 
is  toward  the  social  point  of  view,  and  that  the  abstract  indi- 
vidual no  longer  haunts  us  with  his  grim  and  gaunt  features. 
Yet  all  thought  of  "externals"  need  not  be  so  abhorrent  to 
Professor  Sterrett.   May  we  not  work  our  way  up  throngh 
morality,  corporate  reason,  if  you  will,  and  the  stream  of  his- 
tory to  find  at  the  close  that  we  have  only  reached  from  the 
inside  what  our  forbears  established  from  without?  Whether 
thought  moves  from  centre  to  circtunference,  or  the  reverse,  it 
impinges  on  something  not  itself,  and  in  so  far  forth  external 
to  it.  But  we  must  not  press  a  refinement.  Let  us  turn  ha«k 
from  these  scattered  appreciations  to  the  main  line  of  the 
author's  thought.   Protestantism  is  not  to  be  identified  with 
the  Age  of  Reason,  it  is  authoritative,  and  its  principles  are 
not  subjective  and  negative.   It  is  not  a  "paper-pope"  sub- 
stituted for  one  of  flesh  and  blood.   Free-thinking  is  an  inci- 
dent of  Protestantism,  not  the  essence  of  it,  which  is  personal 
conviction  rather  than  private  judgment.  Its  original  protest 
against  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  the  Church  and  against 
the  Diet  of  Spires  which  refused  to  reform  these  abuses,  is  still 
in  force,  historically  speaking;  otherwise  there  is  no  reason 
against  reunion  with  Rome. 

This  conception  of  Protestantism  as  a  religion  of  anthority 
places  it  upon  a  level  with  Catholicity,  apparently,  and  allows 
the  author  later  on  to  suggest  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  in 
his  "vision  splendid"  of  reunion.  We  might  remark  herein 
passing,  with  no  intention  of  sacrificing  truth  to  smartness, 
or  of  appearing  personal,  that  this  theory  of  reunion  proposed 
by  the  author  might  fairly  be  called  the  "visionary  theory,"  so 
far  removed  is  it  from  actuality.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  Protest- 
antism would  recognize  itself  in  the  description  which  the  au- 
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thor  sets  such  store  by.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vital,  organic 
conception  of  authority  which  Catholicity  must  profess  can 
never  be  exchanged  for  such  a  lifeless  abstraction  as  a  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions  which  the  author  would  propose  as  a  sort 
of  perennial  modus  vivendi.    It  is  one  thing  to  go  to  the 
EEague,  and  another  to  have  Rome  go  there.    Has  not  our 
author  painted  Protestantism  with  a  large  brush  and  drawn 
its  portrait  with  a  free  hand  when  he  describes  it  as  authori- 
tative, thereby  hiding  in  a  phrase  its  lack  of  cohesion  and  of 
the  inner  spirit  of  organization? 

Protestantism  and  Catholicity  cannot  be  contrasted  as  per- 
sonal versus  corporate  Christianity.  Our  author  is  too  keen 
of  sight  to  fall  into  this  well-worn,  convenient,  yet  false  antith- 
esis, which  ought  after  so  many  years  of  service  to  be  allowed 
to  rest  in  peace  on  the  back  shelves  of  some  museum.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  the  best  gift  which  Protestantism  could 
bring  to  the  proposed  international  conference,  is,  in  the  au- 
thor's mind,  the  intense  personal  quality  which  characterizes 
it  as  a  religion.  No  one  will  deny,  and  the  author  plainly  as- 
serts, that  the  personal  element  is  strong  in  Catholicity;  nor 
will  any  one  who  has  studied  the  history  of  religion  fail  to  see 
that  the  personal  side  of  Catholicity  needs  more  accentuation 
than  it  sometimes  receives. 

Yet  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Christianity  has  had  from 
the  very  beginning  a  distinctive  life  of  its  own— as  distinct 
from  that  of  the  world  at  large  now  as  it  was  when  the  infant 
Church  lay  cradled  in  the  capital  of  the  pagan  empire  of  Rome. 
This  imworldliness  of  Catholicity,  its  slowness  to  accept  secu- 
lar results  until  fully  worked  out,  its  insistence  on  living  its 
own  life  unhindered,  has  allowed  it  to  retain  its  own  identity 
and  to  resist  absorption.  Can  the  same  be  said  of  Protestant- 
ism! A  more  personal  religion  is  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished  on  all  sides,  but  for  the  Catholic  the  intensity  of 
his  personal  religious  life  must  come  from  within  the  Church 
of  his  fathers  and  not  from  a  process  of  secularization,  or  amal- 
gamation. 

Professor  Sterrett  is  plain  spoken  with  regard  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  visible,  organized  Church.  "Vital,  progressive, 
missionary,  and  educating  Christianity  always  has  had  and 
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always  must  have  a  body."  "History  shows  no  equal  to  tiie 
vitality  and  eflBeiency  of  Roman  Catholicism."    ** Total  dis- 
trust of  ecclesiastical  Christianity  is  pathological."  "Those 
who  hate  Christianity  and  would  fain  have  it  perish  conld  ask  for 
no  more  speedy  form  for  its  destruction  than  the  destruction  of 
its  body."  "The  staunch  Churchman  occupies  the  normal  ra- 
tional standpoint. "  "  Man  is  by  nature  a  Churchman. "  "  E^ 
clesiasticism  is  a  genuine  interpretation  of  human  natare." 
"The  rational  ideal  to-day  seems  to  be  that  of  a  critical  eccle- 
siasticism,  that  is,  of  a  visible  working  church,  fully  recog- 
nizing the  results  of  the  modem  criticism  of  its  own  historical 
elements,  and  yet  basing  itself  upon  these  criticized  elements 
as  answering  to  human  nature  and  needs  on  their  religioof 
side."  He  says,  however,  that  he  is  very  far  from  identifying 
the  truth  of  ecclesiasticism  with  all  truth,  or  of  giving  it  an 
undue  supremacy.    He  distinguishes  the  Church  from  the 
Kingdom  of  Qod;  the  latter  is  the  organic  sum  total  of  the 
developments  of  the  human  spirit  in  all  phases  of  activity; 
the  former  is  a  term  of  less  extent,  and  signifies  a  definite, 
visible  organization,  not  identical  with  moral  and  spiritual 
goodness  wherever  found,  though  a  very  real  and  lively  mem- 
ber of  that  total  organization  of  the  true,  the  good  and  the 
beautiful  among  men  whidi  we  term  the  Kingdom  of  Qod. 

His  criticism  of  Hamack  and  Sabatier  who  try  to  shift  the 
thought-centre  of  the  Gospels  from  Christ  and  the  Kingdom  to 
a  filial  emotion  felt  by  believers  toward  God  the  Father  is  a 
fine  piece  of  work.  The  only  objectivity  he  discovers  in  Har- 
nack  and  Sabatier  is  the  recognition  that  "in  me  lives  one 
greater  than  me. ' '  Loisy  he  finds  more  objective  far  than  Har- 
nack,  although  Loisy  is  as  over-insistent  on  the  body  of  the 
Church  as  Hamack  is  on  the  soul— both  of  which  when  viewed 
separately  are  abstractions,  mischievous  half-traths.  Har- 
nack's  attempt  to  extract  the  pure  essence  of  Christianity  is 
unpardonable  in  a  professed  historian ;  so  is  his  attempt  to 
exhibit  the  development  of  dogma  as  a  continuous  corruption 
and  pollution  of  this  well  of  evangelism  undefiled.  Our  au- 
thor has  only  a  feeling  of  fine  scom  for  those  who  utter  the 
"crab-cry,"  Back  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Synoptists.  He 
says  that  an  absolute  retum  to  the  most  primitive  form  of 
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Christianity  is  a  moral  and  historical  impossibility.  He  puts 
bis  finger  on  the  sore  spot  in  Loisy's  theory  when  he  says  that 
the  development  of  the  faith  and  the  historical  development  do 
not  seem  to  be  clearly  put  in  vital  relation  by  the  former  pro- 
fessor of  the  Sorbonne.  It  is  a  case  with  him  of  casual  paral- 
lelism rather  than  of  organic  interaction.  The  criticism  of 
churchless  Christianity  goes  straight  to  the  mark  in  these 
trenchant  chapters. 

We  wish  that  space  permitted  an  outline  of  the  author's 
wise  reflections  on  the  mechanical  theory,  the  limits  and  func- 
tions of  the  historical  method,  and  Aristotle's  fourfold  caus- 
ality. They  may  be  read  with  intellectual  pleasure  and  moral 
profit  by  all  who  love  to  think  themselves  out  of  the  imprison- 
ing formulas  of  modem  "scientific"  philosophy.  The  notions 
of  "potentiality"  and  "Actus  Purus"  are  restored  and  made 
respectable;  the  superiority  of  Aristotle's  theory  of  develop- 
ment is  clearly  set  forth ;  and  modem  science  and  history  are 
asked  to  drop  positivism  as  a  metaphysic  while  retaining  it  as 
a  method.  These  bits  of  criticism  are  precious. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  author  admits  the  refutations  of  the 
* '  lapse  theory ' '  in  general.  The  theological  conception  of  man 's 
having  originally  been  the  recipient  of  special  divine  favors, 
lost  subsequently  through  sin,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  law  of  progress  discovered  in  history;  it  is  not  hoimd  up 
witii  the  admission  of  a  primitive  civilization,  and  is  not  mled 
out  of  court  by  the  general  abandonment  of  the  theory  of  degra- 
dation. The  Catholic  theologian,  at  least,  leaves  primitive 
man  normal  and  naturally  intact  after  the  Fall,  letting  sci- 
ence deal  with  him  as  to  the  subsequent  course  of  his  history. 
Here  again  it  would  seem  that  the  autiior  has  allowed  his 
general  historical  principle  to  decide  a  particular  instance, 
hastily  conceived  as  at  variance  with  it. 

The  author's  method  throughout  is  from  the  relative  to  the 
self-related,  absolute  Personality.  The  universal  throbs 
through  the  particulars.  The  Church  is  a  kingdom  of  persons 
where  all  are  kings  because  all  are  persons,  and  not  an  abstract 
external  authority.  The  abstract  conception  of  the  authority  of 
the  Church  as  a  ground  of  certitude  he  regards  as  the  "infinite 
falsehood  of  mediaeval  ecclesiasticism. "  That's  the  worst  kind 
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of  falsehood  we  have  ever  heard  of.  And  yet  it  seems  that  the 
reason  why  so  extensive  an  adjective  is  applied  in  this  instance 
was  the  bare,  empty  universal  as  nnderstood  by  mediaeval 
churchmen,  who  sought  grounds  instead  of  seeking  the  ground 
of  certitude. 

The  Middle  Ages,  it  is  true,  confined  its  philosophy  largelr 
to  the  objective  and  abstract  side  of  reality.   The  subjective 
side  was  not  investigated  until  practically  our  own  days,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.  Because,  however,  the  author  employs  a 
method  which  combines  the  subjective  and  the  objective  in  what 
might  paradoxically  be  called  a  "concrete-general,"  hardly 
justifies  so  severe  a  condemnation.   The  social  content  of  the 
individual,  his  baptism  by  immersion  into  the  stream  of  his- 
tory, formed  little  part  of  scholastic  thought.  The  individual 
was  Barebones  then  if  you  will.  But  in  any  event,  the  School- 
men explored  the  objective  side  of  authority  from  the  received 
point  of  view,  and  knew  next  to  nothing  of  the  newer  avenues 
of  approach  to  the  weather-beaten  problems  of  philosophy  which 
we  follow  to-day.  St.  Thomas,  however,  succeeded  in  tmiting 
the  stream  of  purpose  in  history  with  the  stream  of  finality  in 
Nature,  to  his  credit  be  it  said.  We,  like  him,  must  reach  the 
objective  somehow;  and  because  one  conceives  the  individual 
to-day  as  the  heir  of  the  ages,  or  regards  the  basis  of  morality 
as  social,  is  every  previous  point  of  view  thereby  invalidated, 
an  "Ueberwundene  Standpunkt"?   Let  the  personal  side  of 
belief  be  investigated,  and  emphasized,  if  you  will.   The  in- 
stitutional side  will  have  its  place  in  the  system  when  thought 
out,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  Church  is  its  own  witness 
within  and  quite  apart  from  the  general  stream  of  history. 
Are  there  no  special  divine  springs  to  feed  this  stream  along 
its  course  t 

The  author  states  his  belief  explicitly  in  the  early  oecumen- 
ical formulas.  He  suggests  as  a  rule :  to  believe  in  all  that  is 
implied  in  the  Incarnation.  It  is  the  Church,  he  says,  that 
gives  us  our  authentic  record  of  the  life  of  Christ.  The  ulti- 
mate ground  of  authority  is  not  in  abstract  dogma.  Chris- 
tianity is  more  than  thinking  or  feeling;  it  is  also  willing,  and 
the  will  is  the  man.  The  Divine  Immanence  is  the  key  to  his- 
tory. * '  The  Romanist  (sic)  conceives  of  instituted  Christianity 
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as  a  mechanical,  unethical  form  of  authority,"  instead  of 
recognizing  it  as  an  ethical  and  historical  process  of  the  spirit 
immanent  in  Christian  nations  and  communities.  This  saying 
is  hard  because  not  true,  and  we  are  surprised  to  see  such  an 
antithesis  drawn.  Surely  we,  too,  are  God's  children  capable 
of  wUling  service ;  capable  of  personally  working  out  for  our- 
selves and  freely  accepting  the  faith  of  our  fathers;  capable 
also  of  seeing  the  conservative  genius  of  the  Church  whose 
mission  is  not  to  lose  itself  in  sudden  readjustments  to  modem 
culture,  or  to  let  even  the  best-gifted  of  her  sons  force  her, 
before  ready,  into  paths  that  are  beset  with  stumbling. 

Catholicity  is  a  life  that  is  much  more  than  dry  intellectual 
assent,  much  more  than  an  impersonal  series  of  objective 
ideas  strung  together  like  the  beads  of  a  rosary  and  eternally 
imposed  upon  the  faithful.  Catholic  thought  can  move  from 
within  outward,  upward,  and  onward,  too,  and  is  doing  so  now 
pretty  vigorously  in  the  new  school  of  Immanentists.  Apolo- 
getics is  always  a  relative  science.  Why  should  our  author  first 
make  it  static  and  mechanical,  and  then  blow  us  all  up  with  the 
dynamite  of  his  progressive  method  f  Is  he  still  haunted  by 
the  "bloodless  ballet"  of  abstractions  in  the  old  apologetic! 
Has  Catholicity  no  life,  no  heart,  no  personality,  in  addition  to 
"the  heritage  of  answered  questions"  which  it  makes  over  to 
those  of  the  household  of  faith? 

This  is  truly  a  remarkable  volume  considering  the  "psy- 
chological climate"  in  which  it  was  written.  It  is  not  sympa- 
thetic with  Catholicity  except  in  so  far  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
idea  of  the  Church  fits  into  the  author's  view  of  universal 
history.  It  is  a  trumpet  call  to  Protestantism  to  seek  some  form 
of  authority  and  avoid  dissolution,  because  the  future  of  Chris- 
tianity is  with  organized  religion.  It  suggests  no  via  media, 
but  holds  out  an  international  "tertium  quid"  far  beyond  the 
point  of  possible  concession  for  Catholicity,  or  of  accession  for 
Protestantism.  The  reviewer  has  already  expressed  his  appre- 
ciation, and  criticism,  and  might  say  much  more  if  space  per- 
mitted. Let  us  hope  that  this  volume  indicates  the  beginning 
of  a  reaction  from  that  purely  subjective  type  of  religion 
which  many  find  it  so  convenient  to-day  to  profess,  because 
they  discover  in  it  the  sanctification  of  their  own  conceits  and  a 
sort  of  tangential  freedom.  Edmund  T.  Shanahan. 
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The  question  of  establishing  a  coarse  of  education  in  tk 
Seminary  is  at  first  si^t  rather  simple;  but  when  we  examine 
it  more  closely  we  discover  a  nmnber  of  factors  which  demand 
careful  consideration.  Central  among  these  is  the  qnalificatioD 
of  the  man  by  whom  such  a  course  shall  be  given.  The  course 
itself,  unquestionably,  is  of  prime  importance ;  and  if  we  were 
called  on  to  say  what  subjects  shall  be  taught,  in  what  order 
and  for  what  length  of  time,  we  should  have  upon  our  hands  as 
interesting  but  also  a  complex  problem. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  the  Seminary,  as  at  present  organized, 
much  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  person  in  charge  of 
the  course.  He  has  to  exercise  a  selective  judgment  and  there- 
fore to  bear  a  certain  responsibility  in  choosing  from  a  vast 
store  of  fact,  principle  and  theory.  But  for  this  very  reason, 
it  is  all  the  more  needful  that  he  should  have  at  his  command 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  itself  and  a  thorongh  ap- 
preciation of  the  needs  of  those  to  whom  that  knowledge  must 
be  imparted. 

The  Seminary  teacher  of  Pedagogy,  whom  I  shall  hereafter 
speak  of  as  "the  professor,"  will  naturally  keep  in  view  the 
field  of  work  upon  which  his  students  are  to  enter  after  leav- 
ing the  Seminary.  He  will  foresee,  as  they  cannot  well  fore- 
see, the  conditions  and  the  problems  which  they  most  en- 
counter. And  he  will  so  shape  his  teaching  that  the  yomig 
priest  coming  to  the  practical  work  of  the  parish,  is  familiar, 
not  only  with  the  college  and  seminary  through  which  he  has 
passed,  but  also  with  the  entire  field  of  education  in  this 
country. 

Our  professor,  in  other  words,  is  thoroughly  informed  on  all 
matters  concerning  the  parochial  schools.  He  knows  hof 
these  schools  are  organized  in  the  different  dioceses,  who  the 
teachers  are,  what  means  of  superintendence  are  employed, 
how  the  curriculum  is  arranged,  what  text-books  are  used,  what 
methods  are  applied.  He  is  not  afraid  to  study  the  needs  of 
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the  schools,  nor  does  he  set  aside  as  dull  reading  the  statistics 
that  show  what  percentage  of  our  children  are  attending  Cath- 
olic schools,  what  their  education  costs  and  what  results  are 
obtained  by  the  outlay  and  labor.  This  knowledge,  moreover, 
he  has  acquired,  not  merely  from  books  or  by  hearsay,  but  also 
and  chiefly  by  personal  contact  with  the  schools.  Through  his 
own  observation  he  has  learned  their  strong  points  and  their 
weak  points.  He  is  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  school- 
room, with  the  difiBculties  that  beset  the  teacher,  with  the  draw- 
backs from  which  the  pupils  so  often  suffer. 

In  a  word,  he  is  as  much  at  home  in  the  classes  where 
children  are  taught  as  he  is  in  the  lecture-hall  where  he  speaks 
to  men  mature  in  years  and  training. 

What  such  knowledge  implies  is  clear  the  moment  we  reflect 
on  the  extent  of  the  parochial  school  system.  It  means  imre- 
mitting  study  and  constant  attention  to  details  quite  sufficient 
to  absorb  the  time  and  activity  of  any  man.  This  indeed  would 
be  the  case  if  the  parochial  system  were  the  only  system  of 
education.  But  we  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  exists 
alongside  of  that  other  great  system,  the  public  schools.  With 
these  it  is  in  daily  competition.  From  them  it  has  much  to 
learn— of  things  to  be  adopted  or  of  things  to  be  avoided. 
What  these  things  are  the  professor  of  pedagogy  well  knows. 
He  may  not  carry  in  his  head  the  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  nor  even  the  statistics  for  Greater  New 
York.  But  he  is  familiar  with  the  structure  of  the  system. 
He  follows  the  movements  which  affect  its  growth.  He  sees 
what  influences  are  brought  to  bear  from  various  sources  upon 
the  life  of  the  public  school,  and  in  what  directions  the  public 
school  is  exerting  its  influence.  Above  all,  from  his  compara- 
tive study  of  the  two  systems,  he  has  clearly  before  his  mind 
this  most  important  fact :  the  hoy  and  the  girl  who  are  trained 
in  the  parochial  school  mxtst  compete  with  the  hoys  and  girls 
who  are  trained  in  the  puhlic  school.  The  rivalry  is  not  merely 
between  school  and  school.  It  does  not  cease  on  the  day  of 
graduation.  It  is  continued  in  college  and  university,  in  busi- 
ness and  in  professional  life.  And  the  success  which  comes, 
early  or  late,  to  the  graduate  of  our  parochial  school,  is  one 
of  the  best  arguments  in  favor  of  that  school. 
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Our  professor  realizes  this.  He  knows  that  he  is  preparing 
his  students  not  only  to  make  the  work  of  the  parochial  school 
good,  hut  to  make  it  better  than  the  work  of  any  other  school 

This  conviction  is  in  no  way  lessened  when  he  considers 
what  is  heing  done  in  every  direction  to  make  the  public  schools 
more  eflBcient.  He  knows  it  is  not  the  machinery  of  education 
that  counts  for  most,  nor  the  erection  of  costly  buildings,  nor 
their  more  costly  equipment.  All  these  are  important  and  in 
a  way  necessary.  But  the  main  thing  is  the  preparation  of 
teai-hers.  What  is  done  in  normal  schools,  in  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, in  university  departments  of  education— this  is  the  really 
vital  part,  the  heart  and  brain  of  the  system.  Our  professor 
is  in  touch  with  all  this.  He  is  aware  how  the  teachers  do  their 
work  in  the  schools;  hut  he  also  knows  how  they  are  trained 
for  that  work. 

Now  their  training  is  on  a  small  scale  the  very  training  that 
he  has  received.  What  they  have  studied,  perhaps  in  sumnoary 
fashion,  he  has  thoroughly  mastered— with  deeper  insight  and 
larger  view.  And  he  is  therefore  able  to  consider  each  problem 
in  the  light  of  a  knowledge  that  is  rich  and  varied  and  drawn 
from  many  sources. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  more  important  items  of  this 
knowledge.  To  begin  with  concrete  facts,  we  may  ask  what  it 
is  that  makes  the  difference  between  the  good  teacher  and  the 
poor  teacher.  Why  is  it  that  one  succeeds  so  well  in  the  school- 
room, while  the  other,  in  spite  of  earnestness  and  patient 
effort,  is  often  a  failure!  The  answer,  as  you  well  know,  is 
easily  given:  it  is  the  difference  of  method.  Whatever  oflier 
results  may  have  been  gotten  in  centuries  of  educational  ex- 
perience, certain  it  is  that  right  method  is  essential  to  good 
teaching.   In  fact,  there  is  no  teaching  without  some  sort  of 
method;  the  only  question  is  whether  the  method  be  of  the 
right  sort.   Our  professor  is  familiar  with  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  teaching  the  various  school  subjects.  He  knows  just 
how  a  lesson  should  be  given  in  geographir  and  how  it  differs 
from  a  lecture  in  philosophy.   He  is  acquainted  with  the  so- 
called  "devices"  which  so  many  teachers  seize  upon  with 
eagerness  as  short-cuts  to  success.   But  the  important  point 
is  that  he  knows  how  to  estimate  each  device  and  each  special 
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method  at  its  true  value.  He  has  in  his  wider  knowledge  cer- 
tain criteria  which  enable  him  to  discern  both  the  excellence 
and  the  weakness  of  any  scheme  no  matter  by  whom  it  may  be 
proposed. 

Among  these  criteria,  we  may  set  in  the  first  rank  the  ques- 
tion :  how  far  does  a  given  method  conform  to  the  nature  of  the 
pupil's  mind?  And  this  we  may  translate  into  the  other 
question:  how  far  does  this  method  further  the  development 
of  the  mind?  The  answer  evidently  presupposes  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  mental  development.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
xmderstand  in  a  general  way  that  the  mind  grows  and  then  take 
our  chances  on  having  our  method  fit  in  more  or  less  perfectly 
with  that  growth.  The  mind  develops  in  definite  ways — ac- 
cording to  laws  that  are,  in  part  at  least,  already  formulated. 
To  make  the  statement  of  these  laws  perfect  is  now  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  Psychology.  And,  therefore,  the  tests  which 
are  applied  to  educational  method  must  be,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, psychological. 

Psychology,  I  need  scarcely  say,  deals  with  one  form,  and 
that  the  highest,  of  vital  function.  The  laws  of  mental  activity 
are  special  forms  of  the  larger  laws  which  govern  all  life.  The 
very  fact  that  man  is  substantially  one  being  must  lead  us  to 
expect  a  close  correspondence  between  organic  function  and 
mental  process.  And  the  further  truth  on  which  Christian  phi- 
losophy insists,  the  truth,  namely,  that  the  soul  is  the  source  of 
all  vital  manifestation,  implies  harmonious  action  and  har- 
monious development  of  the  bodily  life  and  the  mental.  The 
study,  then,  of  Psychology,  quite  naturally  opens  out  into  the 
wider  realm  of  Biology— to  find  in  the  science  of  life  as  such 
the  interpretation  and  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  laws  which 
we  first  discover  in  the  mind  itself. 

Thus,  the  examination  of  any  method  inevitably  takes  us 
away  from  the  empirical,  from  the  mere  matter  of  detail— first 
to  the  laws  of  psychology  and  then  to  the  more  comprehensive 
principles  on  which  biology  rests.  Need  I  add  that  both  these 
sciences  receive  their  final  interpretation  from  philosophy — 
the  science  that  deals  with  the  nature  of  mind,  its  origin  and 
its  destiny?  In  the  light  of  these  ultimate  truths,  we  judge,  not 
indeed  of  any  particular  method  of  education,  but  of  tiie  f  unda- 
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mental  assumptions  on  which  education  as  a  whole  is  based 
and  by  which  its  aims  and  ideals  are  determined.  The  pro- 
fessor of  the  science  of  education  will  certainly  be  led  sooner  or 
later  to  dwell  upon  these  underlying  truths.  He  will  realize, 
the  more  he  ponders  them,  that  there  is  the  closest  connection 
between  philosophy  and  education— or  rather  that  education 
is  the  systematic  and  concrete  expression,  at  any  time,  of  the 
philosophy  which  then  prevails. 

If  there  could  be  any  doubt  on  this  point,  it  would  easily  be 
dissipated  by  turning  to  the  past.  For  whether  we  survey  the 
centuries  that  are  nearer  to  us  or  look  beyond  them  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  beginnings  of  Christianity,  the  pre-Christian 
time  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  same  lesson  invariably  comes 
home  to  us.  Parallel  to  the  history  of  philosophy  is  the  history 
of  education ;  and  not  simply  parallel  but  interacting  and  inter- 
twined. If  we  would  understand  in  its  fulness  the  meaning  of 
modem  thought,  we  must  trace  its  development  from  the  be- 
ginning to  our  own  day.   And  if  we  would  fully  appreciate 
modem  theories  and  methods  of  education,  we  must  foUotr 
their  historical  growth.  And  more  than  anything  else,  if 
would  realize  in  a  very  concrete  way  what  the  Church  has 
done  for  education  we  must  read  over  and  over  the  story  of 
those  ages  in  which  the  Church  was  literally  the  teacher  of 
the  nations. 

But  even  while  we  are  studying  the  past,  the  present  in 
which  we  live  is  moving  on  into  the  future  for  which  we  have 
to  prepare.  The  teacher  who  profits  best  by  the  lessons  of 
history  is  the  teacher  who  discerns  before  their  time  the  things 
that  are  to  be— the  changes  that  are  to  take  place,  the  new 
social  conditions  that  are  boimd  to  arise.  However  slowly  or 
rapidly  these  changes  may  occur,  it  is  certain  that  the  child  on 
leaving  school  is  thrown  into  an  environment  to  which  he  nmst 
in  some  way  adapt  himself —an  evironment,  moreover,  which 
is  not  static,  fixed  or  stationary,  but  constantly  m  flux,  con- 
stantly presenting  new  opportunities  and  new  dangers.  If 
education  is  to  prepare  youth  for  contact  with  this  environ- 
ment, it  must  build  up  a  character,  a  power  of  will  and  action, 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  onset  of  evil,  steady  enough  to 
pursue  the  right  amid  all  temptation.  But  here  again  we  are 
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not  dealing  with  pure  chance  or  mere  possibility.  Social  con- 
ditions and  their  changes  are  governed  by  law.  The  science 
of  sociology,  imperfect  as  it  is  just  now,  has  brought  to  light 
many  important  truths  that  have  a  bearing  on  education.  And 
none  is  more  vital  than  this :  viz.,  that  the  school  must  impart 
to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  such  strength  and  flexibility  that  it 
may  throughout  all  changes  in  its  environment  adhere  stead- 
fastly to  that  which  is  good. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  he  who  teaches  the  principles  of  edu- 
cation does  not  keep  his  vision  focussed  on  any  single  point, 
but  rather  lets  it  sweep  over  a  wide  range  which  embraces  the 
science  of  life  and  the  science  of  mind,  the  science  of  the 
individual  and  the  science  of  society,  the  science  of  the  past 
and  so  far  as  may  be,  the  foreknowledge  of  the  future. 

School  methods,  psychology,  biology,  history  and  sociology, 
this,  you  wlU  remark,  is  a  large  store  of  knowledge.  And  yet 
reflection  will  show  that  it  is  not  too  large  for  tiie  professor 
of  education.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  say,  that  such  an 
amount  and  variety  of  knowledge  is  necessitated  by  the  very 
circumstances  under  which  he  works  in  the  Seminary.  For,  in 
all  probability,  the  course  in  education  will  be  limited— per- 
haps to  a  single  year.  It  must  also  fit  into  a  curriculum  which 
is  already  quite  full  of  important  professional  subjects.  And 
it  must  be  given  to  men  whose  previous  training  has  imparted 
certain  definite  modes  of  thinking. 

Under  such  conditions,  the  main  question  for  our  professor 
would  seem  to  be :  how  can  I  treat  this  subject  of  education  in 
such  a  way  as  to  use  my  knowledge  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
students  who  come  before  met  In  reply  I  would  offer  these 
suggestions : 

First,  the  professor  of  education  will  endeavor  to  stimulate 
his  students— to  arouse  in  their  minds  a  serious  interest  in 
the  subject,  to  open  up  lines  of  thought  which  they  may  follow 
in  their  personal  study,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  methods  of 
handling  educational  problems,  and  to  bring  to  their  attention 
the  best  literature  of  the  subject. 

Second,  he  will  correlate  his  work  with  the  other  work  that 
is  done  in  the  Seminary  by  showing  how  philosophy,  theology, 
scripture  and  history  abound  with  fruitful  ideas  which  need 
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only  be  applied  in  an  intelligent  way  to  modern  education.  In 
this  way  his  course  will  become  a  direct  aid  to  the  other  Semi- 
nary courses,  because  it  will  enable  the  student  to  cast  his 
knowledge  in  a  shape  that  is  both  definite  and  practical. 

Third,  he  will  accustom  his  students  to  look  beyond  the 
surface  of  things  to  the  reality,  beyond  the  results  to  the 
processes  out  of  which  these  results  issue.  For  it  too  often 
happens  nowadays  that  people,  and  even  teachers,  are  content 
to  seize  upon  facts  without  even  asking  or  suspecting  how  these 
facts  have  been  brought  about.  Like  the  old-time  physician, 
they  see  the  symptoms  and  prescribe  accordingly— yet  never 
trace  these  symptoms  to  the  underlying  changes  in  organ  and 
tissue.  But  just  as  modem  medicine  wins  its  triumphs  by 
penetrating  into  the  hidden  causes  of  diseases— the  structural 
and  functional  changes  that  lie  deep  down  in  the  organism — so 
modem  education,  by  its  careful  study  of  mental  processes, 
has  been  able  to  remedy  many  defects  and  even  to  set  aside  as 
abnormal  certain  practices  which  from  time  immemorial  had 
been  taken  as  matters  of  course,  as  essentials  in  the  work  of 
teaching  and  of  learning  or  as  unfortunate  conditions  which 
the  teacher  might  regret  but  could  not  remove. 

Fourth,  the  professor  of  education  will  impress  upon  his 
students  the  necessity  of  realizing  more  and  more  completely 
the  tme  character  of  Christian  education  as  distinct  from  all 
other  forms  of  education.  And  this  means  that  we  have  to 
consider  whether  those  who  go  out  from  our  schools  into  the 
various  walks  of  life  are  just  the  products  that  we  as  Christian 
teachers  desire;  whether,  in  any  given  practice  or  measure 
adopted  in  the  school-room,  we  are  seeking  the  immediate 
benefit  or  the  ultimate  good  of  the  pupil ;  and  whelher,  in  our 
rivalry  with  other  schools,  we  lay  suflScient  stress  upon  that 
superiority  of  character  which  is,  after  all,  the  one  reason  for 
which  our  schools  exist. 

These  suggestions  are  offered  rather  to  indicate  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  which  awaits  the  professor  of  education 
than  to  map  out  in  detail  his  course  of  instraction.  What  has 
been  said  and  much  more  will  occur  at  once  to  the  mind  of  a 
professor  \dio  has  been  properly  trained  for  his  position.  I 
say  "properly  trained";  because  it  is  my  conviction  that  in 
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an  affair  of  so  great  importance  as  this  it  is  essential  that 
th.e  work  should  be  well  done  from  the  start.  Better  delay  the 
start,  if  need  be,  for  some  time,  than  make  a  poor  beginning. 
Better  by  far  to  let  the  future  professor  of  education  devote 
years  to  his  own  preparation,  laying  deep  his  foundation  in 
tlie  sciences  that  treat  directly  or  indirectly  of  mental  life. 

Supposing  now  that,  with  this  thorough  preparation  our 
professor  entered  upon  his  duties ;  upon  what  will  his  success 
depend!  Upon  himself  in  great  part;  upon  the  qualifications 
of  Ms  students ;  upon  all  the  conditions  which  affect  the  exist- 
ing Seminary  course;  but  it  will  depend  in  a  special  way 
upon  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  those  who  in  each  dio- 
cese are  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  schools.  A  superin- 
tendent who  has  received  the  same  preparation  as  our  Semi- 
nary professor  will  render  effectual  aid  to  the  Seminary  work. 
He  is  in  daily  contact  with  the  school,  he  knows  what  the 
teachers  need  and  he  understands  the  value  of  the  training 
which  the  Seminary  gives.    In  those  dioceses  particularly 
which  have  no  Seminary  of  their  own,  the  need  of  affording 
the  superintendent  every  possible  advantage  in  the  way  of 
preparation  is  obvious. 

But  in  proportion  as  our  schools  develop— in  number  and 
quality— the  need  will  be  felt— or  rather  it  is  now  felt— of  men 
who  are  familiar  with  the  science  of  education,  who  are  inter- 
ested in  its  problems  and  able  to  discuss  them  on  the  public 
platform  or  in  the  educational  review.  We  need  men  in  every 
diocese  who  are  prepared  to  give  our  teachers  those  occasional 
lectures  and  those  systematic  courses  of  education  which  so 
many  of  these  teachers  are  now  seeking  in  non-Catholic  in- 
stitutions. 

And  yet  in  a  larger  way,  we  need  men,  not  alone  in  the 
schools  where  children  are  taught,  but  also  in  the  highest  of  all 
schools,  the  Christian  pulpit— men  who  are  deeply  versed  in 
the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  To  expound  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  is  no  easy  task.  It  was  the  task  of  the  greatest  of  all 
teachers.  It  becomes,  at  ordination,  the  duty  of  every  priest. 
And  this  duty  will  be  fulfilled  just  in  proportion  as  the  priest 
has  taken  into  his  own  mind  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  with 
that  doctrine  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  divine  method  which 
stands  out  on  every  page  of  the  Gospel.      Thomas  Shields. 
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La  Thiologie  de  Tertulllen.   Par  Adhemar  d'Alia,  pretre.  Paris: 
Beauchesne,  1905.    Pp.  16  +  531. 

Tertallian  has  become  in  recent  years  the  object  of  much  pains- 
taking study  largely  owing  to  his  having  been  so  notable  a  witness 
of  the  ancient  faith  and  so  strong  an  influence  on  Latin  tradition. 
Estimates  of  him  have  varied ;  fragmoitaiy  studies  of  so  many-sided 
a  character  existed  in  abundance,  and  some  that  were  fuller  in  their 
presentation.  But  analysis,  however  penetrating,  is  likely  to  lack 
that  judicious  quality  which  seems  to  make  itself  manifest  only  when 
a  writer  is  studied  in  all  his  parts.  Judgment  then  becomes  more 
mellow  and  a  balance  is  struck  between  conflicting  estimates, — the 
consistent  creature  of  logic  disappears,  and  a  concrete  man  of  many 
selective  interests  emerges  in  his  individuality.  That  is  why  a  volume 
such  as  the  one  here  under  review,  which  aims  at  presenting  a  com- 
plete mental  portrait  of  the  lawyer-theologian  of  Carthage,  is  most 
valuable  and  welcome,  even  apart  from  the  clear-cut  bits  of  analysis 
in  which  it  abounds,  and  the  scientific  spirit  which  broods  over  its 
pages.    Totum  maius  sua  parte. 

It  is  clear  at  a  glance  that  the  best  way  to  unravel  the  contradic- 
tions of  TertuUian— and  they  are  many— is  to  reconstruct  the  order 
of  time  in  which  his  works  were  written.  This  the  author  does  in  the 
introduction  by  studying  TertuUian 's  own  quotations  of  himself,  the 
allusions  which  he  makes  to  contemporary  history,  and  the  traces  of 
Montanism  in  his  writings.  This  third  criterion  is  applied  with  none 
of  that  "straining  at  gnats"  so  often  met  with  in  the  literary  criticism 
of  the  day. 

TertuUian  was  first  and  foremost  an  Apologist;  his  Apologetic, 
though  practically  his  maiden  effort,  was  also  his  masterpiece, — a  sure 
sign  that  he  did  not  attain  any  very  remarkable  development  of 
intellect  in  his  subsequent  literary  career.  He  was  not  much  of  an 
initiator,  and  his  knowedge,  however  encyclopedic,  did  not  include 
the  quality  of  deep  metaphysical  insight.  He  was  a  Christian  at 
heart  before  he  became  one  in  mind  and  spirit,  and  his  "testimonium 
animse  naturaliter  Christianae"  is  true,  strikingly  true,  of  himself. 
His  ardent  nature  offered  a  fairer  field  for  moral  considerations  than 
for  speculation  pure  and  simple.  His  hostility  to  philosophy  and  to 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  in  religious  matters;  his  weakness  in  dogmatic 
exposition  and  his  towering  strength  as  a  delineator  of  the  moral 
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lieauty  inherent  in  the  Christian  scheme  of  life,  show  in  what  direc- 
tion his  abilities  really  lay. 

Of  course,  this  hostile  attitude  must  not  be  so  far  pressed,  as 
some  indeed  have  pressed  it^  into  a  glorification  of  unreason.  The 
famous  formula  "  Credo  quia  absurdum"  has  served  to  put  TertuUian 
in  a  bad  light,  making  it  appear  that  absurdity  was  for  him  the 
chief  criterion  of  Christian  belief.    This  formula  is  not  found  in  the 
Carthaginian's  writings.    He  has  indeed  expressed  its  equivalent; 
but  when  he  did,  he  was  addressing  heretics  who  were  already  con- 
vinced of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  yet  still  insisted  on  interpreting 
revelation  to  suit  their  fancy.    He  assumed  a  different  tone  when 
arguing  with  the  pagans ;  and  to  represent  him  as  suppressing  reason 
altogether  in  the  final  test  of  faith  is  to  misunderstand  most  grossly 
this  lover  of  paradoxes  and  master  of  style. 

The  author  in  this  first  chapter  shows  very  plainly  how  TertuUian, 
turning  with  disgust  from  the  philosophers  of  paganism,  yet  finding 
in  the  human  soul  a  natural  witness  to  Christianity,  undertook  to 
establish  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion  on  the  historic  founda- 
tions of  the  old  and  new  testaments,  and  the  annals  of  the  Church; 
how  he  laid  stress  on  the  providential  history  of  the  old  testament, 
established  its  divine  authority  on  the  basis  of  prophecies  fulfilled, 
and  insisted  on  relating  these  prophecies  to  the  gospel  miracles  as 
their  best  commentary ;  how  he  finally  pointed  in  triumph  not  only  to 
the  homage  which  even  demons  paid  to  the  divine  power  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  also  to  the  transcendent  purity  of  Christian  morals  in 
which  the  meekest  and  most  delicate  of  virtues  existed  alongside  the 
most  heroic  intrepidity. 

To  TertuUian 's  mind  the  existence  of  God  was  sufSciently  attested 
by  the  popular  conscience,  although  he  over-estimated  the  contents 
of  the  latter  by  failing  to  keep  distinct  what  was  manifestly  due  to 
education  and  authoritative  teaching.  The  justice  and  goodness  of 
Qod  were  the  products  of  a  sort  of  divination  which  might  be  caUed 
intuition.  The  unity  of  God  caUed  forth  his  best  efforts  against 
polytheism,  the  materialistic  dualism  of  Hermogenes,  the  scriptural 
dualism  of  Marcion,  and  the  idealistic  pantheism  of  Yalentinus.  He 
declares  the  essence  of  God  to  be  spirit,  yet  mars  this  statement  in 
the  next  breath  by  saying  that  God,  and  all  that  is,  is  body.  Benignly 
as  one  might  interpret  him  here,  the  trail  of  materialism  is  over  his 
pages;  he  could  not  rise  to  the  idea  of  the  purely  immaterial  and 
bodiless. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  he  defended  with  ardor,  even  after 
his  lapse  into  Montanism,  against  Praxeas  and  others  who  sacrificed 
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this  truth  in  the  interests  of  the  divine  unity.    The  eternal  genentim 
of  the  Son  is  held  by  Tertullian,  although  he  has  much  to  say  on  the 
temporal  generation  of  the  Word  to  puzzle  the  fairest-minded  of  crities. 
He  fails  to  distinguish  clearly  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost  fras 
that  of  the  Son,  largely  perhaps  because  of  his  pre-occupation  witi 
the  views  of  the  Monarchians  and  Patripassians  which  he  wished  to 
overthrow.    He  cannot  be  said  to  have  clarified  this  ^reat  theological 
question  of  the  Trinity,  although  his  application  of  the  legal  tern 
"persona"  to  the  divine  hypostases  showed  what  a  lawyer  conid 
accomplish  when  turned  theologian.    He  talks  throughout  most  do- 
concertingly,  especially  to  ears  grown  accustomed  to  the  precisioD 
of  later  days  and  unused  to  the  "verbum  prolatum"  of  the  Eastern 
Fathers.    The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Tertullian  speaks  after  tbe 
manner  of  the  Greeks,  has  more  in  mind  the  cosmogonic  question 
rife  in  his  day,  than  a  description  of  the  divine  inner  life,  and  was 
too  weak  in  philosophic  insight  to  interpret  a  mysterious  truth,  the 
substance  of  which  he  never  doubted,  however  grossly  inexact  iis 
expressions  may  have  been ;  sometimes,  when  it  is  a  question  of  the 
hierarchical  order  between  the  divine  persons,  amounting^  almost  to 
a  profession  of  subordinationism,  which  is  the  construction  rather 
unfairly  put  upon  his  language  by  Hamack.    It  is  too  much  to  expect 
the  precision  of  a  post-niccne  theologian  in  the  generous  efforts  of 
this  pagan  convert,  and  the  judicious  critic,  like  our  author,  will 
neither  whitewash  nor  blacken  him  unduly. 

Tertullian  rejected  the  eternity  of  matter  and  taught  the  dcctrine 
of  creation,  although  his  analysis  of  the  creative  act,  and  of  the 
divine  mode  of  action,  leaves  much  to  be  desired.    While  holding 
fast  to  the  substantial  unity  of  the  soul,  he  nevertheless  takes  sidfs 
against  the  spiritualist  school  in  proclaiming  that  the  soul  is  nuide 
up  of  matter.    Bom  of  the  breath  of  God,  the  soul  is  immortai, 
corporeal,  of  definite  shape,  intelligent,  free,  and  sprung  from  the 
single  soul  of  Adam.    He  even  appeals  to  tradition  in  support  ot  tlus 
crude  traducianism,  although  his  whole  essay  in  psychology  is  written 
with  the  pages  of  Genesis  before  him.    Elements  are  borrowed  from 
the  Stoics,  from  Plato,  and  many  other  sources  which  the  author 
traces.     Although  he  rejected  pre-existence,  he  recognized  neither 
the  immediate  creation  of  the  soul,  nor  its  fitness  to  attain  its  end 
when  released  from  the  body. 

He  taught  that  every  soul,  to  which  paradise  had  not  been  made 
accessible  by  martyrdom,  sojourned  "apud  inferos  in  diem  Domini 
The  need  of  a  final  purification  of  souls  destined  for  eternal  beatitude 
is  strongly  brought  out.    The  doctrine  of  the  bodily  resurrection  is 
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firmly  professed  and  supported  by  arguments  based  upon  the  de- 
mands and  requirements  of  divine  justice.  However  faulty  Tertul- 
lian's  "De  Anima"  may  appear,  it  marks  the  starting-point  in  the 
development  of  Christian  psychology.  Only  a  sound  philosophy, 
which  came  much  later,  could  have  saved  the  African  jurist  from  his 
many  stumblings.  We  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of  centuries  of  labor 
forget  the  difficulties  that  bestrew  the  path  of  a  pioneer. 

How  TertuUian  refuted  the  Marcionite  heresy  of  the  two  Christs, 
inspired  as  it  was  by  a  supposed  antagonism  between  the  severe  God 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  benign  God  of  the  New;  how  he  tri- 
umphed over  Docetism  and  defended  the  divine  maternity  of  Mary 
only  to  call  in  question  her  virginity  in  and  after  the  Savior's  birth, 
is  strongly  developed  in  the  fourth  chapter. 

The  treatise  "De  pneacriptione  hsreticorum"  is  in  many  ways 
a  remarkable  document  which  our  author  rapidly  analyzes  before 
reconstructing  Tertullian's  views  on  the  Church,  Scripture,  and  tra- 
dition. Truth  was  in  possession  against  heresy  which  came  too  late 
for  a  bearing.  The  agreement  of  the  apostolic  churches  is  not  the 
result  of  chance,  but  the  index  of  primitive  tradition.  "Quod  apud 
multos  unum  invenitur  non  est  erratiun  sed  traditum."  By  means 
of  this  two-edged  sword,  he  kept  back  intruders,  and  at  the  same  time 
established  a  criterion  of  Christian  truth.  He  expresses  clearly  the 
idea  of  the  Church  as  the  society  of  the  Christian  faithful,  accredited 
by  Christ  to  be  the  depositary,  guardian,  and  interpreter  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. This  Church  is  one,  apostolic,  catholic,  hierarchical,  and  holy, 
"domina  mater  Ecclesia."  He  recognizes  the  primacy  of  the  Roman 
See  only  to  retract  this  admission  in  the  days  of  his  bitterness  of 
spirit.  His  views  on  the  inspiration,  the  canon,  and  the  exegesis  of 
Scripture  next  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  author  a  most  interesting 
treatment  of  great  value  to  the  biblical  student  inquiring  into  the 
origins  of  the  Latin  bible.  The  fifth  chapter  is  closed  by  a  number 
of  important  reflections  on  the  doctrinal  formulas  mentioned  by 
Tertullian. 

The  moral  and  Christian  life  as  viewed  by  Tertullian  is  exposed 
in  detail  by  the  author— nature,  grace,  original  sin,  the  virtues,  and 
Christian  practices— in  the  sixth  chapter.  The  seventh  is  devoted  to 
Tertullian's  views  on  prayer  and  the  sacraments.  Space  forbids  our 
saying  more  than  a  few  words  in  this  already  lengthy  review.  These 
few  words  concern  Tertullian  and  the  sacrament  of  penance.  The 
administration  of  the  sacrament  of  penance  according  to  the  discipline 
prevailing  in  Africa  in  Tertullian's  time  had  three  phases;  the  first 
secret,  a  private  confession  made  to  the  bishop ;  the  two  others  public. 
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namely,  the  exomologesis,  an  external  satisfaction  and  declaration  of 
repentance  before  God,  and  before  the  Church ;  and  finally  the  epis- 
copal sentence  which  put  an  end  to  the  public  penance  and  reconciled 
to  God  both  inwardly  and  outwardly  at  the  same  time  the  well-dis- 
posed penitent. 

This  is  substantially  the  view  of  Mgr.  Battifol  to  whom  the  author 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness.  Our  author  finds  no  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  an  entirely  private  sacramental  peaaxuse.  Tertullian 
admits  for  the  post-baptismal  sinner  no  other  way  of  salvation  than 
the  public  exomologesis.  From  the  pardon  of  the  Church  the  sins  of 
relapsed  Christians  are  excluded,  and  perhaps  also  certain  sins  of 
a  heinous  nature,  although  this  last  is  not  so  clear  because  Montanism 
had  already  invaded  Tertullian 's  mind  when  he  wrote  the  "De 
Pudicitia."  Nothing  remained  for  the  lapsed  but  to  have  direct 
recourse  to  the  divine  mercy,  and  to  the  intercession  of  the  martyrs 
whose  merits,  in  the  judgment  of  the  bishop,  could  be  applied  to 
sinners  so  as  to  open  for  them,  or  as  the  case  might  be,  to  shorten, 
the  course  of  public  penance.  In  this  communication  and  interchange' 
of  merits  we  have  perhaps  the  origin  of  indulgences.  Too  much  can- 
not be  said  in  praise  of  the  author's  clever  handling  of  this  slippery 
material  which  has  eluded  the  grasp  of  so  many  critics  largely  per- 
haps, to  use  a  legal  expression,  because  they  did  not  "come  into  equity 
with  clean  hands." 

The  eighth  chapter  depicts  the  polemical  TertuUian,  who,  tired 
of  pleading,  turned  to  play  the  part  of  prosecuting  attorney  against 
his  pagan  judges.  The  unjust  persecutions  of  the  Christians,  the 
groundless  accusations  against  them,  the  true  relations  of  the  Chris- 
tians to  the  civil  power,  to  the  empire  and  life  of  Bome,  the  divine 
philosophy  of  the  Christian  life  in  contrast  with  the  empty  vaporings 
of  paganism,  and  finally  the  challenge  flung  full  in  the  Roman's 
face,  or  the  earnest  homily  addressed  to  the  faithful,  to  take  heed 
of  the  blood  of  martyrs,— all  these  are  brought  out  into  relief,  to- 
gether with  their  effects  on  the  life  of  the  Church  and  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Roman  rulers. 

And  then  comes  that  severe  Phrygian  illuminism  to  change  the 
uncompromising  Tertullian  into  a  rigorist  and  to  reverse  his  views 
and  somewhat  to  sour  his  character— a  last  and  sad  chapter  to  so 
strenuous  a  Christian  life.  The  author  is  not  one  of  those  who  would 
judge  Tertullian  from  the  last  chapter  of  his  life.  Instead  of  any 
such  one-sided  appreciation,  he  traces  the  evolution  of  Tertullian 's 
ideas  and  the  influences  to  which  he  fell  a  prey.    Despite  all  his 
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faults  and  errors,  he  is  a  precious  mine  of  information  and  one  of 
the  most  important  witnesses  of  the  ancient  faith. 

This  volume  is  the  second  which  has  appeared  thus  far  in  the 
"bibliothJque  de  th6ologie  historique"  published  under  the  direction 
of  the  professors  of  theology  in  the  Catholic  Institute  of  Paris.  It 
is  a  very  worthy  contribution  to  the  history  of  theology  and  deserves 
the  full  measure  of  success.  Three  convenient  indices  enhance  its 
value. 

Edmund  T.  Shamahan. 


Summa  Theologica— Vi.  Tractatus  de  Deo  Creatore  et  de 
Angelis.  Auctore  Laurentio  Janssens,  O.S.B.  St.  Louis :  Herder, 
1905.    Pp.  24  +  1048. 

This  sixth  volume  of  the  author's  "Summa  Theologica"  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  all  of  which  are  treated  in  the  characteristic  way 
of  the  learned  Benedictine  rector  of  St.  Anselm'&  The  method  of 
presentation  which  the  author  follows  has  already  been  described  in 
the  Bulletin ;  we  content  ourselves  in  consequence  with  a  brief  review 
of  the  subject-matter  treated  in  this  volume. 

The  first  part  deals  with  the  production  of  things  and  the  four- 
fold nature  of  causality.  The  necessity  of  creation  is  established  by 
positive  considerations,  and  in  two  appendices  over  fifty  pages  in 
length,  a  searching  examination  is  instituted  into  the  various  forms 
of  materialism  and  pantheism.  These  pages  are  rich  in  criticism 
of  current  views  and  display  to  advantage  the  author's  wide  range 
of  information.  He  is  concerned  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  crea- 
tion is  an  essential  part  of  Christian  faith,  and  this  concern  elicits 
from  him  a  sharp  criticism  of  those  who  endeavor  to  break  the  con- 
tinuity between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  seeking  for  some 
wholly  unrelated  and  unborrowed  "essence"  in  which  to  seal  Chris- 
tianity hermetically  against  all  the  influences  of  the  past,  present  and 
future.  He  is  careful  to  point  out,  too,  that  the  authority  of  science 
is  not  to  be  invoked,  nor  its  patronage  claimed  for  the  idea  of  emana- 
tion; the  doctrine  of  creation  cannot  in  this  lame  fashion  be  argued 
out  of  its  claim  to  recognition.  The  accepted  axioms  of  science  have 
be^  largely  cast  in  a  material  mold,  and  this  has  led  those  whose 
observation  was  keener  than  their  insight,  whose  philosophy  was 
colored  by  the  working  principles  of  scientific  research,  to  regard 
the  physical  explanation  as  adequate,  exclusive,  and  final. 

The  concept  of  creation,  the  analysis  of  the  creative  act,  the 
temporal  origin  of  the  world,  and  the  possibility  of  eternal  creation, 
complete  the  subjects  treated  in  the  first  part  of  the  volume.  With 
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regard  to  the  last  mentioned  topic,  St.  Thomas,  as  is  well  known,  felt 
compelled  to  deny  the  cogency  of  the  arguments  put  forth  in  the 
schools  of  his  day  to  establish  the  temporal  beginning  of  the  world. 
In  this  he  seems  to  have  been  influenced  somewhat  by  the  writings  of 
Moses  Maimonides,  and  by  the  fear  of  bringing  theology  into  ridicule 
through  over-insistence  on  the  value  and  force  of  defective  proofs. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  trend  of  theological  thought  has  long 
since,  though  not  without  strenuous  and  distinguished  opposition, 
been  rather  away  from,  than  in  line  with,  the  view  expressed  by 
Saint  Thomas.  Our  author  frankly  admits  that  some  of  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  the  possibility  of  eternal  creation  are  unanswer- 
able but  does  not  go  the  length  of  some  in  denying  the  Thomistic  con- 
ception outright.  In  this  the  thoughtful  scholar  shows  to  advantage 
beside  the  special  pleader. 

In  a  footnote  (p.  58)  the  author  makes  a  touching  reference  to 
the  work  and  memory  of  Doctor  Bouquillon,  which  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  reproducing,  especially  as  the  horizon  is  now  clear  of 
battle-clouds,  and  things  said  of  him  in  the  heat  of  conflict  have  lost 
all  meaning,  if  indeed  they  ever  had  any  that  will  bear  the  light  of 
the  years,  "Lege  de  hoc  argumento  (the  necessary  dependence  of 
moral  theology  on  dogma)  eruditam  ac  undequaque  solidam  disserta- 
tionem  Cl.  Thom.  Bouquillon  (Moral  Theology  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century.— Cath.  Univ.  Bulletin,  1899),  viri  sane  ob  fidem 
integerrimam,  vastissimam  eruditionem  et  acutissimum  ingeninm 
inter  primos  huius  a;vi  theologos  adnumerandi.  Cuius  mortem 
prsematuram  utraque  continens  luget."  This  trinity  of  great 
qualities  our  late  lamented  professor  of  moral  theology  possessed  in 
a  remarkable  degree.  It  takes  a  theologian  possessed  of  like  qualities 
to  frame  so  neat  and  true  an  estimate.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  this 
appreciation  of  the  dead  scholar  written  by  a  member  of  that  Bene- 
dictine order  which  he  loved  so  well. 

The  second  part  of  this  volume  deals  with  the  distinction  of  things, 
their  multiplicity,  inequality,  and  unity  in  general,  their  goodness 
and  evil  in  particular;  to  which  are  added  considerations  of  the 
origin  and  constitution  of  corporeal  things  together  with  a  long, 
thorough,  and  very  interesting  dissertation  on  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony 
followed  by  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  work  of  the  six  days.  Much 
might  be  said  in  praise  of  the  author's  scientiflc  presentation  if 
space  were  not  wanting  in  which  to  say  it.  The  history  of  the 
various  constructions,  Jewish,  patristic,  scholastic,  and  modem,  put 
upon  the  Hexameron  is  orderly  portrayed  and  vividly  discussed  in 
the  light  of  our  best  knowledge.    The  exposition  and  criticism  of 
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modem  theories  of  interpretation  serve  to  clear  up  in  the  student's 
mind  a  number  of  bewildering  issues  and  lead  him  gradually  by 
means  of  a  thorough  sifting  process,  to  form  a  scholar's  judgment 
on  these  "debatable  lands"  jointly  owned  by  religion  and  science. 

The  author  is  no  champion  of  the  "periodistic  view"  strictly 
understood;  he  thinks  that  the  great  intervals  of  time  between  the 
appearance  of  the  different  beings  on  nature's  graded  scale  are  more 
easily  explained  on  a  theory  of  inner  development  under  constant 
divine  guidance  than  on  a  theory  of  abrupt  interventions  from  with- 
out; yet  he  does  not  wholly  reject  the  "periodic"  view  if  it  be  re- 
laxed so  as  to  allow  for  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  animals  and 
fishes  in  certain  regions.  He  is  also  willing  to  admit  the  secondary 
part  which  science  plays  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Of  myths  he  will  have  none  in  these  narrations,  rightly  claiming  that 
the  resemblances  between  the  Bible  and  Bablyonia  regard  rather  the 
literary  form  than  the  substance  of  the  things  therein  narrated.  The 
treatment  of  this  part  is  everywhere  full,  dispassionate,  and  critical ; 
in  fact  it  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  author  to  mete  out  to 
every  opponent  his  rightful  due,  and  to  close  no  question  prematurely. 
The  abundance  of  details,  of  citations,  of  valuable  points  of  criticism, 
thrown  here  in  a  little  footnote,  or  there  in  the  text,  makes  it  pleasant 
as  well  as  profitable  to  follow  our  author  through  the  labryrinthian 
maze  which  he  so  carefully  treads. 

The  third  and  last  part  of  the  volume  is  given  over  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Angels,  their  existence,  nature,  creation,  ministry,  and 
powers.  Here  the  author  generally  follows  the  topical  order  of  Saint 
Thomas,  enriching  the  text  with  many  valuable  contributions  from 
his  own  large  store  of  information. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  point  out  the  merits  of  this  sixth  volume 
in  the  series.  The  flowing  style,  synoptical  tables,  references,  and 
indices  make  it  easy  matter  for  the  reader  to  follow  its  contents.  A 
good  commentary  of  St.  Thomas  should  be  on  every  shelf,  and  here  is 
one  which  brings  the  older  and  the  newer  knowledge  into  close  com- 
panionship. 

Edmund  T.  Shanahan. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  I,  Protreptlcus  und  Paedagogus  (Grie- 
chisch-Christliche  Schriftsteller) .  Leipzig:  Hinrichs,  1905.  8°, 
pp.  Ixxxiii  -|-  351. 

The  new  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Protrepticus  and 
the  Pedagogus  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (d.  before  215  or  216),  adds 
much  to  the  utility  of  the  Berlin  edition  of  the  early  Greek  Christian 
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writers.  The  principal  manuscript  used  is  the  famous  tenth-century 
Codex  Par.  451,  known  as  the  Arethas-Codex  and  of  supreme  value, 
otherwise,  for  the  tradition  of  the  Christian  Apologists.  The  in- 
ternal evidence  of  this  manuscript  seems  to  indicate  that  as  early 
as  the  fifth  century  the  text  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  served  as  a 
theological  classic  in  the  Christian  schools  of  the  time.  In  his  intro- 
duction Dr.  Stahlin  enumerates  first  the  "testimonia  antiquorum" 
from  Julius  Africanus  and  Alexander  of  Jerusalem  to  Photius.  He 
then  describes  the  manuscript-evidence  for  the  Protrepticus  and  the 
Paedagogus,  the  Stromata,  the  Eicerpta  ex  Theodoto,  the  Eclogse 
Propheticffi,  the  Quis  dives  salvetur,  and  the  Adumbrationes,  in  a  word 
for  the  works  of  Clement  as  they  are  now  extant  after  seventeen 
centuries  of  use  and  abuse.  It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  modem 
criticism  has  found  no  small  amount  of  patristic  material  in  the 
Catenffi  and  the  Plorilegia  that  Greek  compilers  put  together  from 
the  early  sixth  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  Together  with  the 
"Bibliotheca"  of  Photius  they  often  take  the  place  of  originals  now 
utterly  lost  or  undiscoverable. 

This  new  edition  owes  much  to  the  labors  of  previous  editors,  and 
Dr.  Stahlin  does  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  fact.  After  the 
"editio  princeps"  of  1550,  the  Sylburg  edition  of  1592,  the  Paller 
edition  of  1715  (p.  viii-ix)  and  the  Oberthiir  edition  of  1778-1779, 
represent  the  zeal  and  skill  of  patristic  scholars  previous  to  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  the  last  century  Dindorf  (1869)  brought  out  an 
edition  of  Clement;  Theodor  Heyse  had  begun  another  when  death 
interrupted  him;  it  was  announced  in  1885  that  K.  J.  Neumann  and 
E.  Hiller  would  execute  it,  but  it  remained  for  Dr.  Stahlin  to  incor- 
porate in  this  first  volume  not  only  his  own  learning  but  that  of  a 
number  of  other  prominent  scholars.  Very  interesting  are  the  details 
concerning  the  Latin  translation  added  in  1551  by  Hervetus  to  the 
editio  princeps,  and  gradually  perfected  by  this  venerable  canon 
of  Rheims  until  1590.  Dr.  Stahlin  recalls  (p.  Ixxvii)  the  recent 
theory  of  Chapman  in  the  Revue  Benedictine  (XXI,  240,  269) 
that  the  Muratorian  Fragment  is  a  remnant  of  the  Hypotyposes  of 
Clement,  a  lost  scriptural  commentary  known  only  through  a  few 
citations  by  later  writers.  Among  the  translations  of  Clement, 
Stahlin  notices  the  complete  English  translation  by  W.  Wilson,  in 
the  Ante-Nicene  Library.  Worthy  of  note  also  are  the  new  edition 
of  the  Stromata  by  Fenlon  John  Hort  and  Joseph  B.  Mayor,  with 
an  English  translation,  introduction  and  notes  (London,  1902)  also 
the  edition  of  Quis  dives  salvetur  by  P.  Mordaunt  Bernard  (Cam- 
bridge, 1897),  in  both  of  which  much  improvement  was  made  on  the 
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current  text  of  this  valuable  ancient  author.  Every  seminary  library 
at  least  should  possess  this  new  edition  of  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
Mis  writings  abound  in  important  materials  for  the  history  of  Chris- 
tian philosophical  thought,  the  refutation  of  ancient  heresies,  the 
social  life  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and  the  attitude  of  cultivated 
Greek  Christians  toward  the  best  and  worthiest  elements  of  society 
in  the  Roman  Orient  about  A.  D.  200. 

Thomas  J.  Sbahan. 


Koptlsch-Gnostische  Schriften  I,  Die  Pistis-Sophia,  Die  beiden 
Bticher  des  Jeu,  unbekanntes  altgnostisches  Werk.  Von  Dr.  Carl 
Schmidt  (Greichisch-Christliche  Schriftsteller).  Leipzig:  Hin- 
richs,  1905.    8°,  xxvii  +  410. 

The  indefatigable  scholar  who  lately  astonished  the  learned  world 
by  the  ingenuity  of  his  researches  into  the  true  character  of  the 
second-century  "Acta  Pauli,"  confers  another  service  by  the  present 
critical  edition  of  certain  old  Coptic  texts  of  a  Gnostic  character. 
They  were  already  known  to  the  savants  in  that  tongue,  through  the 
famous  Codex  Askewanus  (Br.  Museum,  Add.  5114)  and  the  Codex 
Brucianus  (Bodleian,  Oxford),  and  have  been  more  or  less  perfectly, 
made  known,  in  a  particular  way  to  the  reading  public  by  the  French 
translation  of  the  Pistis  Sophia  owing  to  Amelineau  (1895)  and  the 
English  translation  of  the  same  published  by  Mead  (1896)  and  made 
by  him  from  Schwartze's  Latin  translation  (1848),  with  the  aid  of 
Amelineau 's  French.    These  old  manuscripts  were  probably  written 
in  the  seventh,  perhaps  even  in  the  sixth  century  (Hyvemat).  But 
they  represent  a  much  older  text,  a  native  and  original  Gnostic 
propaganda-literature  of  the  third  century.  Ophite  or  Barbelo-Gnostic 
in  character  rather  than  Valentinian.    Every  such  publication  re- 
veals to  the  critical  student  the  great  good  sense  and  the  sure  wisdom 
of  the  orthodox  opponents  of  Gnosticism.    It  was  an  immense  decep- 
tion of  humanity,  then  moving  toward  better  things,  an  attempt  to 
confiscate  the  merits  and  sufferings  of  Catholic  Christianity  in  favor 
of  a  cryptic  aristocracy  of  proud  scholars.    Not  a  few  of  their 
glaring  sophisms  were  laid  bare  by  Plotinus  himself  in  his  discourse 
against  the  Roman  Gnostics,  as  Dr.  Schmidt  has  elsewhere  pointed 
out  with  much  acumen.    Our  modem  Theosophy  recognizes  only  too 
quickly  the  close  relation  between  itself  and  the  false  philosophers 
who  disputed  with  Clement  and  Origen  in  the  Museum  at  Alexandria. 

Thomas  J.  Shahan. 
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A  Short  History  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  By  W.  Ben^ 
ridge,  M.A.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark,  1904.  8",  pp.  165. 
In  the  Westminster  Assembly  (1643-1652)  the  Scotch  suppcrt«n 
of  Cromwell  hoped  to  secure  the  pay  they  wanted,  i.  e.,  the  trais- 
formation  of  the  episcopal  government  of  the  Anglican  Chnrch  into 
their  own  presbyterian  system.  Puritanism,  beaten  back  by  Elizabeth 
and  James,  and  feebly  held  in  restraint  by  Charles  I  and  Laud,  seized 
on  the  psychological  moment  to  accomplish  in  England  what  Enoi 
had  done  in  Scotland  in  1560,  i.  e.,  the  fastening  on  the  English  pe<^Ie 
of  a  yoke  held  down  on  the  one  side  by  a  lay  parliament  and  on  the 
other  by  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  in  such  a  way  however,  that  the 
Genevan  papacy  should  dominate  in  both  bodies,  and  the  cmel  theory 
of  the  divine  kingdom  excogitated  by  John  Calvin  aflFect  most  inti- 
mately every  relation  of  social  and  political  life.  Once  more  the 
English  nature  showed  itself,  rejected  Scotch  government,  but  com- 
promised on  doctrine.  That  lesson  had  been  learned  so  well  from 
Thomas  Cromwell  and  Thomas  Cranmer  that  it  had  passed  into  the 
consciousness  of  the  people,  and  has  stuck  there  ever  since.  3ir. 
Beveridge  has  compiled  an  entertaining  and  spirited  story  of  this 
famous  event  that,  as  he  rightly  maintains,  affected  profoundly  the 
Anglican  Church  and  that  may  well  be  looked  on  as  a  middle  chapter 
between  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  1552  and  the  Latitudinarian- 
ism  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

_  Thomas  J.  Shahan. 

The  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  and  their  place  in  the 
plan  of  the  Apocalypse.  By  W.  M.  Ramsay.  New  York:  Arm- 
strong, 1905.    8°,  pp.  xix  +  446. 

The  author  of  the  "Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia"  and  of  "St 
Paul  the  Traveller"  is  well  qualified  to  compose  an  historical  com- 
mentary on  the  remarkable  group  of  letters  in  the  Apocalypse  directed 
to  the  seven  principal  Christian  communities  of  Asia  Minor.  Dr. 
Ramsay  emphasizes  the  Gneco-Asiatic  elements  in  the  Apocalypse,  in 
this  differing  considerably  from  most  previous  commentators  vfho 
have  usually  laid  stress  on  the  Judaic  element,  even  to  the  entire 
neglect  of  the  Greek  element  in  that  remarkable  book.  The  topograph- 
ical and  geographical  references  of  the  Apocalypse  are  illustrated 
with  the  skill  of  one  who  has  lived  much  in  those  parts  of  Asia  Minor. 
A  novel  element  of  the  work  is  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalj'ptie 
symbolism  in  the  light  of  Gneco-Asiatic  coins  and  other  survivals  of 
the  public  civil  and  religious  life  of  the  first  Christian  century  (pp- 
57-74).    The  book  is  marked  by  a  reverential  and  conservative  spirit. 
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and  may  be  read,  generally  speaking,  with  profit.  Perhaps,  Dr. 
Ramsay  attributes  too  much  infiuenoe  to  certain  traditional  pagan 
views  of  religion  in  the  formation  of  the  style  of  the  Apocalypse. 
The  work  still  seems  to  us  substantially  Judaic  in  coloring  and  man- 
nerisms. There  was  indeed,  a  certain  "syncretism  of  Jewish  and 
native  Asian  thought,"  but  its  positive  influence  on  Christian  expres- 
sion was  far  from  being  as  powerful  as  Dr.  Ramsay  would  have  us 
believe.  The  readers  of  Lightfoot's  Apostolic  Fathers  will  find  this 
volume  helpful  for  the  study  of  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Polycarp. 


A  Source-Book  for  MediKval  History,  Selected  Documents  illus- 
trating the  history  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Oliver  J. 
Thatcher  and  Edgar  H.  McNeal.  New  York:  Scribners,  1905. 
8°,  pp.  xix  +  619. 

Professor  Thatcher  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Professor 
McNeal  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  present  us  in  this  volume  with 
a  series  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  documents,  in  whole  or  in 
excerpts,  translated  from  the  (mostly)  Latin  sources,  and  meant 
to  illustrate:  The  Germans  and  the  Empire  to  1073,  The  Papacy  to 
the  Accession  of  Gregory  YII  (1073),  the  Struggle  between  the  Em- 
pire and  the  Papacy,  The  Empire  (1250-1500),  The  Church  (1250- 
1500),  Feudalism,  Courts,  Judicial  Processes  and  Peace,  Monasticism, 
The  Crusades,  Social  Classes  and  Cities  in  Germany.    The  idea  of  a 
Source-Book  of  mediseval  historical  materials  is  a  good  one,  though 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  field  covered  be  not  entirely  tpo 
broad  to  give  a  clear  insight  into  the  vastness  and  complexity  of 
these  materials,  also  their  changing  character  from  one  period  to 
another.   A  general  introduction  on  the  nature  and  kinds  of  mediseval 
historical  sources  would  not  be  out  of  place.    The  descriptive  sum- 
maries prefixed  to  each  section  make  up  in  a  way  for  the  lack  of  this 
general  orientation.    Though  aiming  at  objective  fairness  they  seem 
to  us  to  betray  occasionally  the  sympathies  of  the  compilers.    It  is 
only  natural  to  imagine  that  a  Catholic  compiler  would  enlarge  con- 
siderably the  number  of  documents  in  the  second  section  that  deals 
with  the  influence  of  the  papacy  previous  to  1073.    If  we  are  to 
effectively  use  such  translations  in  the  class-room  or  seminar,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  separate  source-books  for  the  papacy,  the  empire, 
monasticism,  canon  law,  and  the  episcopate,  the  five  great  factors  of 
medieval  life.    It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  formulate  one's  desiderata; 
we  ought  really  to  be  thankful  for  this  first  step  in  the  right  direction, 
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while  looking  forward  to  improvements,  both  in  the  quantity  of 
documents  and  the  general  appreciation  of  their  nature  and  thnr 
drift. 

Thomas  J.  Shahas. 


Justin,  Apologies.  Texte  Grec.  traduction  fran^aise,  introduction  et 
index,  par  Louis  Pautigny.  Paris:  Picard,  1904.  8°,  pp.  xiiri 
+  198  (Textos  et  Documents  pour  1 'etude  historique  du  chris- 
tianisme  publies  sous  la  direction  de  Hippolyte  Henimer  et  Paul 
Lejay. 

Increased  interest  in  patrological  studies,  and  the  example  of  non- 
Catholic  schools  and  publishers,  have  induced  MM.  Henimer  and  Lejar 
to  begin  the  production  of  a  series  of  patristic  texts,  Greek  and  Latin, 
for  handy  use  in  our  Catholic  seminaries  and  advanced  schools,  as 
also  for  self-help  in  the  direction  of  private  study.  Selected  Latin 
and  Greek  writings,  as  far  as  Gregory  I  (d.  604)  will  appear  frran 
time  to  time.  They  will  be  chosen  from  those  that  are  moderate  in 
extent  and  important  for  the  history  of  primitive  Christianity.  The 
price  is  purposely  made  quite  low.  All  necessary  "subsidia"  con- 
cerning the  author  and  his  work  will  be  furnished  in  introductions 
prepared  according  to  the  best  modem  criteria.  Several  suitable 
indexes  will  accompany  each  volume.  The  best  accessible  text  will  be 
reproduced  in  each  case.  The  editors  state  that  they  will  take  part 
"a  aucune  polemique  religieuse,  voulant  se  renfermer  dans  le  role 
modeste  qu-ils  ont  defini  et  ne  presenter  aux  lecteurs  que  des  textee 
surs  et  des  traductions  exactes,  des  faits  et  des  dociunents."  The  text 
of  each  work  will  be  accompanied  by  a  French  translation.  We 
recommend  the  work  to  all  our  readers.  It  follows  in  the  wake  of 
Pr.  Hurter's  "Opuscula  Selects,"  though  constructed  on  a  diflferait 
plan,  of  Dr.  Rauschen's  "Florilegium  Patristicum"  and  of  other 
similar  enterprises.  There  is  henceforth  no  reason  why  patristic 
studies  shoud  not  flourish  in  our  seminaries. 

Thomas  J.  Shahan. 


Histoire  D'Heraciius.  Par  I'^veque  Sebeos,  traduite  de  I'Armenien 
et  annotee  par  Frederic  Macler.  Paris:  Ernest  Leroux,  1904. 
8°,  pp.  XV  +  166. 

All  students  of  the  beginnings  of  Islam  know  how  scarce  are 
reliable  contemporary  materials.  A  cursory  reading  of  Gibbon  and 
Bury  suffices  to  confirm  this  conviction.  For  this  reason  alone  the 
work  before  us  possesses  a  special  value.  Sebeos  was  an  Armenian 
bishop  of  the  seventh  century  who  wrote  under  the  afore-mentioned 
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title  an  account  of  the  civil  and  religious  events  of  his  own  time,  as 
far  as  661.  The  wars  of  Heraclius  with  Persian  generals,  and  the 
Arab  invasions  of  Armenia  alternate  with  accounts  of  Zoroastrian 
persecution  and  partisan  Monophysite  apology.  Its  pages  offer  a  fair 
and  su£Scient  outlook  upon  the  distracted  Armenia  of  the  seventh 
century— anti-Persian,  anti-Arab,  anti-Greek,  a  buffer-state  too  weak 
to  sustain  itself,  politically  at  least,  amid  the  clashing  interests  of  the 
period.  The  Armenian  text  was  printed  in  1851  and  again  in  1879. 
Of  the  three  books  attributed  to  this  history,  only  the  third  is  the 
genuine  work  of  Sebeos.  This  writer  does  not  indicate  his  authori- 
ties; they  were  probably  Byzantine  writers,  and  he  resembles  both 
them  and  the  Arab  annalists  in  his  method  and  the  use  of  his  materials. 
But  he  is  a  contemporary  and  an  eye-witness  of  the  first  invasions  of 
Armenia  by  the  now  fanaticized  Arabs,  of  the  wars  between  Heraclius 
and  the  doomed  Sassanides,  of  the  last  cruelties  of  the  Magian  priest- 
hood, and  of  the  long  duration  of  hatred  for  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 
He  is  also  the  only  one  to  narrate  these  matters  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  learned  and  pious  Armenian.  We  have  no  doubt  that  all  future 
Western  histories  of  this  period  will  make  a  generous  use  of  the  pages 
of  Seblos.    They  are  often  picturesque  and  dramatic. 

Thomas  J.  Shahan. 


Theodora,  Imperatrlce  de  Byzance.   Par  Charles  Diehl.  Paris: 
Rey,  1904.    3d  ed.    8°,  pp.  312. 

When  a  scholar  of  the  capacity  and  experience  of  M.  Diehl  under- 
takes to  draw  a  popular  portrait  of  the  great  Byzantine  empress 
(527-548),  we  may  be  sure  that  all  the  genuine  historical  elements 
will  be  presented  to  the  reader,  and  that  the  writer  will  spare  no  effort 
to  hold  the  balance  evenly  between  the  extremes  of  flattery  and  repro- 
bation. Our  principal  source  for  the  inner  life  of  the  imperial  palace 
at  Constantinople  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century  has  always  been 
Procopius,  soldier,  courtier,  writer,  statesman.  Had  he  left  us  but 
one  set  of  opinions,  all  might  have  been  well.  But  he  has  left  two 
diametrically  opposite  accounts  of  the  public  and  private  life  of 
Justinian  and  thus  furnished  the  annals  of  historical  literature  with 
one  of  its  most  tantalizing  curiosities.  Only  a  minute  acquaintence 
with  all  the  writings  and  monuments  of  the  time,  and  a  critical  spirit 
long  exercised  in  their  study,  could  enable  a  modem  writer  to  appre- 
ciate with  equity  the  role  and  attitude  of  the  principal  figures  of  the 
curia  of  New  Rome  on  the  Golden  Horn.  The  workings  of  Byzantine 
law  and  government  in  Italy,  and  the  personality  of  Justinian  have 
so  long  occupied  M.  Diehl  that  few  if  any  of  the  historical  sources  of 
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the  period  have  escaped  him.  He  poneaaes  at  the  same  time  in  a  l# 
degree  that  historical  imagination  which  enables  the  writer  to  ecn- 
struct,  and  that  sure  sense  of  analogy  which  enables  him  to  fortifj 
his  hypotheses,  as  an  experienced  advocate  buttresses  his  case  vitk 
precedents  and  arguments.  We  commend  to  the  reader  the  littk 
chef  d'oenvre  of  a  preface  in  which  M.  Diehl  dcetches  his  general  im- 
pressions of  the  dancing-girl  who  became  an  empress,  this  "canetere 
ondoyant  et  multiforme"  who  showed  much  statesmanlike  ability,  aitd 
so  affected  for  good  or  evil  the  imagination  and  heart  of  a  great  mier 
like  Justinian  that  for  twenty  years  after  her  death  she  was  still,  in 
his  mind,  at  the  helm  of  state,  still  influential  on  all  his  decisions,  botli 
civil  and  ecclesiastical. 

Thokas  J.  Shahan. 


English  Monastic  Life.  By  Abbot  Gasquet,  with  numerous  ilhu- 
trations,  briefs  and  plans.  Second  edition,  revised.  New  Tort: 
Benziger,  1904.    8',  pp.  xix  +  326. 

Dom  Gasquet  has  found  time,  amid  other  engrossing  tasks,  to  com- 
pile an  account  of  the  monastic  life  in  mediaeval  England.    Ita  eleven 
chapters  are  entitled :  The  Monastic  Life,  The  Material  Parts  of « 
Monastery,  The  Monastery  and  its  Rules,  The  Obedientiaries  (offi- 
cials) of  the  Monastery,  The  Daily  Life  in  a  Monastery,  The  Num 
of  Mediaeval  England,  External  Relations  of  the  Monastic  Ordera. 
The  Paid  Servants  of  the  Monastery,  The  Various  Religious  Ordere. 
Four  maps  of  monastic  England  accompany  the  volume  and  exhibit 
the  relative  strength  of  the  principal  orders.    The  teacher  of  mediaval 
English  history  will  be  grateful  for  the  long  list  (pp.  252-318)  of  En?- 
lish  monastic  houses,  so  executed  that  one  can  see  at  a  glance  to  wbt 
order  or  rule  each  belonged.    There  is  also  a  list  of  the  priucips^ 
manuscript  materials  and  printed  books  used  in  the  compilation  of 
the  work.    May  we  not  hope  to  have  some  day  from  his  pen  a  com- 
plete  bibliography  of  English  monasticismt    We  recommend  this 
work  cheerfully  to  our  readers  as  an  authentic  and  highly  interestinf 
account  of  one  of  the  powerful  forces  that  made  the  Middle  Age*, 
and  that  so  blended  itself  with  all  Christian  life  and  thought,  ttat  it 
continues  to  live  on  in  their  survival  and  to  affect  the  world  more 
potently  than  the  latter  suspects.    Numerous  illustrations  of  monastic 
life  taken  from  rare  and  valuable  old  manuscripts  decorate  the  volume. 
It  could  well  be  used  as  collateral  reading  in  all  advanced  classes  of 
mediaeval  history. 

Thomas  J.  Shahan. 
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|ohn  Knox.    His  Ideas  and  Ideals.    By  Bev.  James  Stalker,  D.D. 

New  York:  Armstrong,  1905.    8°,  pp.  246. 

The  fourth  centenary  of  the  birth  of  John  Enox,  called  by  Dr. 
Stalker,  the  "greatest  of  Scotsmen,"  has  given  rise  to  quite  a  deal 
of  historical  literature  concerning  this  apostate  priest  and  ring-leader 
of  rebellion  and  sedition.  Dr.  Stalker  adds  nothing  to  the  standard 
life  of  Enox  by  Thomas  McCrie,  according  to  which  he  was  the  shin- 
ing light  of  true  faith  lifted  up  among  the  degraded  Scotch  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  a  self-called  revolu- 
tionary demagogue,  who  abetted  and  preached  assassination,  conspired 
against  lawful  authority,  fled  when  personal  danger  threatened  him, 
and  used  great  oratorical  gifts  to  delude  a  peculiar  people.  He  was 
a  burner  of  churches  and  a  rude  Vandal  amid  the  refinements  of 
ancient  Scottish  Catholicism.  His  success  was  chiefly  owing  to  the 
wretched  condition  of  Scotch  Catholicism,  as  depicted  by  Canon 
BeUesheim,  and  not  at  all  to  the  inherent  truth  of  his  stem  and  in- 
human doctrine.  Old  Ninian  Winzet,  Quintin  Kennedy,  and  Alex- 
ander Bailly  are  the  true  witnesses  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to 
the  dictatorship  of  Enox,  as  well  as  of  the  genuine  Catholic  faith  of 
the  Scotch  people.  "The  fathers  ate  sour  grapes,  and  the  teeth  of 
the  children  stood  on  edge"  might  well  be  written  over  a  true  account 
of  the  life  of  Knox. 

Thomas  J.  Shahan. 


L'ltalie  Meridlonale  et  L'Emptre  Byzantln,  depuis  I'av^nement  de 
Basile  I.  jusqu'a  la  prise  de  Bari  par  les  Normands  (867-1071). 
Par  Jules  Gay.    Paris:  Fontemoing,  1904.    8°,  pp.  xxvi  +  636. 

Twenty  years  ago  (1881-1884)  the  three  charming  volumes  of 
Charles  Lenormant  on  "La  Grande  Gr^ce"  awoke  in  Europe  much 
enthiisiasm  for  the  history  of  Southern  Italy  in  the  long  foi^tten 
centuries  that  stretch  from  Charlemagne  to  Robert  Guiscard.  Since 
then,  domestic  and  foreign  writers  have  turned  in  growing  numbers 
towards  a  land  and  a  time  in  which  took  place  events  of  surpassing 
importance  for  the  history  of  Europe,  both  civil  and  profane.  Italian, 
German  and  French  writers  have  unearthed  not  a  few  important  docu- 
ments, while  the  architectural  and  palseographical  treasures  of  the 
period  have  been  studied  with  fresh  zest  and  great  success.  In  the 
traces  of  Muratori  and  Ughelli  and  the  workers  of  the  Monumenta 
Germanise  Historica  have  followed  such  writers  as  Capasso,  Hirsch, 
Schlumberger,  Rambaud,  Diehl,  and  a  multitude  of  local  savants  and 
investigators.  Of  late  noble  flambeaux  have  been  erected  for  the  aid 
of  this  army  of  toilers,  e.  g.,  Duchesne's  edition  of  the  Liber  Pon- 
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tifiealis,  Krutnbacher's  Byzantine  Literature  (2d  ed.  1901)  and  & 
stately  volumes  of  the  Byzantinische  Zeitschrift.  University  centre 
like  Munich,  monastic  centres  like  Monte  Casmno,  and  academic- 
scientific  centres  like  the  French  School  of  History  and  Arcfajedog; 
at  Rome,  have  taken  up  these  studies  with  much  ener^.  The  vobmt 
of  M.  Qay  is  only  the  last  in  a  series  of  volumes  that  the  French  Sduxj 
has  put  forth  through  its  laborious  disciples,  with  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  all  the  antiquities  of  this  period  of  South  Italian  life. 
M.  Gay  has  composed  it  at  first  hand  from  the  Greek  and  Latio 
Chronicles  of  the  period,  the  lives  of  the  Basilian  monks  and  sainti. 
the  Byzantine  laws,  treaties,  and  charters,  as  well  as  the  miseellaneMs 
writers  of  the  period.  The  list  of  his  authorities  covers  several 
closely  printed  pages,  and  a  study  of  any  chapter  of  the  work  Asm 
that  it  is  written  directly  from  the  original  sources.  Here  may  be 
traced  the  conflicting  interests  of  Lombard,  Roman,  Greek,  Arab, 
Frank  and  Norman  during  three  centuries,  also  of  popes  of  Rome,  and 
emperors  of  Constantinople,  of  the  clergy.  Eastern  and  Western,  and 
in  general  the  reasons  of  the  final  adhesion  to  Western  ideals  aod 
institutions  of  those  extensive  Mediterranean  territories,  that  on  the 
eve  of  the  Iconoclastic  troubles  still  looked  with  affection  and  confi- 
dence toward  New  Rome  as  their  over-lord  and  the  keystone  of  civil- 
ization. 

Thomas  J.  Shahan. 


Owen  Roe  O'Neill  (1582-1649).    By  J.  F.  Taylor.    Third  Impres- 
sion.   London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1904.    8°,  pp.  vi  +  250. 

If  one  were  asked  to  point  out  a  fatal  decade  in  modem  Irish  hi^ 
tory  it  would,  in  the  opinion  of  most  historically-minded  persons,  be 
that  which  elapsed  from  1640  to  1650,  the  period  of  the  Kilkenu/ 
Confederation.  Then  appeared  at  last  on  Irish  soil  a  combination  of 
all  the  elements  pro-Irish  and  anti-English,  that  had  been  more  or  \ess 
active  since  the  death  of  Mary  Tudor  (1558).  Then,  too,  came  to  a 
head  in  England  the  long-gathering  opposition  against  the  despotism 
of  Tudor  and  Stuart,  intensified  now  by  a  stem  convinced  religions 
temperament  that  had  been  variously  fed  and  nurtured  since  the  rejec- 
tion of  papal  authority  by  Henry  VIII.  The  religious  warfare  that 
had  been  raging  on  the  Continent  since  the  early  consolidation  of  tbe 
North-German  Protestant  power  in  the  League  of  Schmalkald  was 
entering  upon  the  final  stages  that  culminated  with  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia  (1648).  The  old  rivalries  of  France  and  England  and 
Spain  were  exhausted  to  give  way  to  others  whose  roots  were  perhaps 
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the  same  but  whose  catch-words  and  stages  were  quite  unlike  those 
of  former  days.    No  man  of  Irish  race  was  more  keenly  alive  than 
Owen  Roe  O'Neill  to  all  the  elements  of  hope  and  danger  that  the 
Irish  cause  presented  in  those  days.  Soldier,  diplomat,  patriot,  scholar, 
he  amply  justified  his  descent  from  a  princely  race  that  acknowledged 
no  superior  in  Europe.    This  last  of  the  great  Irish  chiefs  fell  upon 
evil  times,  on  a  period  of  treason,  disunion,  selfishness  and  divided 
councils.    But  he  did  a  work  that  measures  up  to  the  standard  of 
permanent  greatness  judged  by  the  criteria  of  duty  and  faith,  and  not 
by  those  of  success  and  glory.    Alone  he  rises  above  the  civil  and  most 
of  the  ecclesiastical  figures  of  contemporary  Ireland,  as  wise  coun- 
sellor and  as  man  of  action.    After  his  death  the  great  Irish  histories 
of  the  Pour  Masters  and  Geoffrey  Keating  might  well  be  published : 
fuit  Ilium.    Mr.  Taylor  has  told  the  story  of  Owen  Roe  with  a  truth- 
ful and  sympathetic  pen.     The  subject,  however,  is  one  of  much 
grandeur  and  awaits  yet  a  historian  who  shall  treat  it  with  critical 
acumen,  documentary  fulness,  and  philosophic  freedom  of  judgment. 

Thomas  J.  Shaban. 


Studies  in  Early  Irish  History.  By  Professor  John  Rhys.  Prom 
the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy,  Vol.  I.  London:  Henry 
Prowde. 

This  paper,  full  of  interest  and  learning,  contains  Professor  Rhys' 
latest  dictum  on  the  subject  to  which  he  has  given  so  much  investiga- 
tion, viz:  the  linguistic  evidence  of  the  pre-Celtic  population  of  the 
British  Isles.    The  memoir  is  centered  upon  an  inscription  from  Co. 
Kildare,  in  Ogam  and  Latin  which  shows  curious  case-endings.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  on  the  meaning  of  this  inscription.  Professor 
Rhys  observes  that  "Druidism  was  not  of  Celtic  origin  .  .  .  and 
that  the  word  for  'druid'  was  not  Celtic  but  adopted  by  the  Celts  from 
some  earlier  population  of  the  countries  conquered  by  them"  {cf. 
d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  La  Civilisation  des  Celtes,  p.  93  and  note). 
The  origin  of  many  Irish  place  and  tribe  names  and  of  the  personages 
of  the  saga-cycles  is  discussed.    The  names  for  Ireland,  hEri^n  and 
hErenn  with  the  aspirate  are  to  be  preferred,  says  Professor  Rhys,  to 
those  without  it,  the  h,  in  the  Irish  words  (which  in  the  Latin  Hibemia 
is  due  simply  to  popular  etymology)  being  phonetic  and  representing 
the  initial  consonantal  i.    Another  interesting  word  whose  meaning 
had  already  been  studied  in  iam^belra.    It  is  only  the  first  word  of 
the  compound  whose  meaning  is  obscure.    Professor  Thumeysen  (B. 
Celtique,  XIII)  and  most  Irish  scholars,  had  translated  it  "the  Ian- 
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goiage  of  iron."  Now  Professor  Bhys  proposes  "the  priinitiTe  IrA 
language,"  thus  bringing  the  word  into  relationship  with  one  of  the 
primitive  names  for  Ireland.  This  translation  ondoubtedljr  ^ves  ex- 
cellent meaning  to  the  expression  but,  as  M.  d'Arbois  de  JabainTilk 
points  out  {R.  Celtigue,  XXYI,  185)  it  is  open  to  objection  on  groonds 
of  phonetics. 

One  conclusion  we  may  draw  with  Professor  Bhys  from  his  re- 
searches (as  also  from  an  article  of  M.  Loth  in  the  R.  Ceitiqiu, 
XVIII,  304)  is  that  there  was  probably  more  intercourse  between  the 
Goidelic  portions  of  the  British  Isles  and  the  Continent  than  is  osiially 
supposed. 

J.  jyxjw. 


Essentials  In  English  History.    By  Albert  Perry  Walker.  Nev 

York :  The  American  Book  Co.,  1905. 

In  describing  briefly  the  chief  movements  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land the  author's  generalizations  are  stated  somewhat  boldly.     It  a 
said,  for  instance,  that  the  Bomans  left  Britain  "but  little  advanced 
in  political  or  social  development."    If,  as  Macaulay  asserts,  the  in- 
habitants at  the  coming  of  the  Bomans  were  but  little  superior  in 
civilization  to  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Mr.  Perry's  state- 
ment requires  some  qualification.     Indeed,  in  his  chapter  on  the 
Boman  occupation  of  Britain  he  indicates  very  sensible  progress  made 
by  the  natives.    He  fails,  however,  to  point  out  the  defects  of  the 
Roman  system  of  instruction,  and  thus  leaves  the  reader  to  infer  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  was  simplified  by  the  natural  lack  of  mili- 
tary qualities  in  the  Britains  whereas  their  overthrow  is  rather  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  they  had  become  strangers  to  the  use  of  arms, 
an  art  in  which  their  Latin  conquerors  gave  them  no  instruction. 

Of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  during  the  era  of  Roman 
occupation  little  is  said ;  indeed,  its  very  existence  is  only  alluded  to, 
and  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  religion  of  the  Romanized 
Britains  was  not  without  its  infiuence  upon  the  character  of  tlie  sub- 
sequent conquest. 

Again,  after  paying  the  customary  compliment  to  the  political 
skill  of  the  Germanic  conquerors,  it  is  said  that  "they  promptly 
changed  their  government  from  the  tribal  to  the  monarchical  form." 
As  a  matter  of  fact  almost  four  centuries  elapsed  from  the  coming 
of  the  Jutes  until  Egbert,  about  827  A.  D.,  became  king  of  the  Angles. 

Another  of  Professor  Walker's  comprehensive  statements  describes 
the  Norman  conquerors  of  England  as  of '  the  same  stock  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  Danes."    If  the  great  masters  of  English  history  are 
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correct,  this  statement,  too,  requires  an  important  qualification.  The 
followers  of  Rolf,  who  settled  along  the  Seine,  went  without  their 
women  into  Gaul ;  they  intermarried  among  the  natives,  a  Romanized 
Celto-Germanic  population,  and  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  century 
must  have  formed  a  new  race.  Then,  too,  all  the  followers  of  Duke 
William  were  not  Normans,  for  several  other  provinces  of  Gaul  con- 
tributed to  swell  his  ranks.  The  victory  at  Hastings  was  won  by  a 
people  of  French  language  and  institutions  over  a  people  more  purely 
Teutonic. 

The  existence  in  Britain  after  the  second  century  of  our  era  of  a 
great  body  of  Christians  is  not  noticed.  It  is,  however,  well  known 
that  they  were  numerous  enough  to  excite  the  fears  of  some  of  the 
pagan  emperors  of  Rome;  that  they  were  represented  in  the  Council 
of  Aries  and  that  they  were  prosperous  enough  to  aflford  the  luxury 
of  a  heresy.  In  other  respects  the  section  of  this  book  which  discusses 
the  Roman  occupation  is  as  good  as  that  usually  found  in  school  his- 
tories of  England,  both  the  illustrations  and  maps  are  better. 

The  chapter  describing  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  is  ably  and 
fairly  written,  but  with  a  hint  from  Green  the  desperate  character  of 
the  struggle  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  victory  could  have  been  more 
impressively  stated.  The  sections  treating  of  the  Danish  and  Norman 
conquests  are  beyond  reasonable  criticism.  The  author's  account  of 
the  Feudal  System  is  satisfactory,  and  the  importance  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  manor  is  properly  emphasized.  In  describing  conditions 
under  the  descendants  of  the  Conqueror  the  volume  shows  clearly  the 
influence  of  the  monastic  orders  upon  arts  and  letters.  The  section 
upon  economic  and  social  progress  is  vastly  superior  to  the  meagre 
accounts  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  school  histories  which  we  have 
examined. 

There  are  careful  students  of  English  literature  who  will  not  alto- 
gether agree  with  the  author's  estimate  of  the  influence  and  the  ser- 
vices of  Wyclif.  This  volimie  presents  the  traditional  view  of  the 
reformer.  Perfect  fairness  would  require  the  historian  to  add  that 
concerning  the  Master  of  Baliol  and  his  writings  little  is  certainly 
known. 

The  touchstone  by  which  Catholic  teachers  are  likely  to  try  Pro- 
fessor Walker's  book  is  his  treatment  of  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation. 
In  this  there  will  not  be  foimd,  as  in  some  school  histories  any  un- 
meaning sneers  at  things  Catholic.  There  appears  on  the  part  of 
the  author  an  endeavor  to  be  fair  in  dealing  with  those  troublous 
times,  and  if  his  conclusions  cannot  always  be  accepted,  there  is  added 
to  this  part  of  the  work  a  list  of  the  authorities  upon  which  those 
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conclusions  are  based.  Among  the  references  will  be  found  mentioa 
of  Catholic  historians  such  as  Lingartl  and  Gasqaet.  In  a  word,  ths 
volume  presents  the  development  of  English  history  in  a  concise,  fair 
and  interesting  manner. 

  Chakles  H.  McCaktht. 

Historical  Records  and  Studies.    New  York:  The  United  States 

Catholic  Historical  Society,  1904.    8°,  pp.  — . 

Neither  in  interest  nor  value  is  Part  II  of  the  third  volnroe  ic- 
ferior  to  those  which  preceded  it.  This  section  is  happily  introdoced 
by  the  brief  but  eloquent  sermon  preached,  November  16,  1902,  by  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Farley  at  the  consecration  of  the  Albany 
Cathedral.  The  entire  discourse  abounds  in  valuable  historical  infor- 
mation, and  the  compiler  of  ecclesiastical  annals  will  be  delighted  to 
find  it  arranged  with  exquisite  literary  art.  To  be  appreciated,  the 
discourse  should  be  read  in  full,  for  any  paraphrase  would  destroj 
its  charm. 

Not  unrelated  to  the  same  theme  is  a  useful  register  of  the  clergy 
laboring  in  the  archdiocese  of  New  York.  These  biographical  sketdMS 
will  be  appreciated  by  the  writers  upon  church  history. 

The  first  American  pilgrimage  to  Rome  is  the  subject  of  a  very 
interesting  narrative  from  the  pen  of  the  Rt  Rev.  Dr.  B^j.  J.  Keily. 
While  the  purpose  of  the  writer  was  evidently  to  trace  the  sucoessiTe 
steps  which  led  to  this  event,  he  shows  incidentally  the  spirit  which 
animated  American  Catholics  a  generation  ago.  The  article  includes 
the  address  of  the  pilgrimage  committee  and  the  reply  of  the  Holy 
Father,  which  contained  a  simple  and  beautiful  allusion  to  America. 
In  the  same  number  of  the  Record  and  Studies  the  reader  of  eonteni- 
porary  annals  will  find  an  able  and  exhaustive  history  of  the  Marquette 
statue.  To  the  literature  upon  anti-Catholic  movements  in  the  United 
States  this  is  an  excellent  contribution. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Meehan  should  be  encouraged  to  continue  his  re- 
searches in  the  field  of  American  Catholic  history.  His  sketch  of 
Andrew  Parmentier,  horticulturist,  and  his  daughter,  Madame  Bayer, 
is  interesting  and  instructive  as  well  to  the  student  of  history  as  the 
general  reader.  Scarcely  less  entertaining  is  the  same  writer's  article 
on  the  first  charity  concert  for  the  Catholic  Orphans  in  New  York. 

Students  of  American  history  will  find  much  that  is  suggestive 
in  an  able  essay  by  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Woods,  S.J.,  on  the  earliest  Jesuit 
Missionary  explorers.  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  A.  Brann  gives  a  brief  but 
very  instructive  biographical  sketch  of  the  late  Mr.  Patrick  Farrelly. 
As  supplemental  reading  for  young  people  engaged  in  the  study  of 
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American  history  these  little  essays  are  admirably  adapted.  This  is 
especially  true  of  Mr.  Paul  Puller's  elegant  notice  of  the  late  Fred- 
erick R.  Coudert,  Second  President  of  the  United  States  Catholic  His- 
torical Society.  Different  in  subject  matter  from  these  essays  is  a 
short  study  by  Rev.  Joseph  Fischer,  S.J.,  on  the  difficulty  of  collecting 
in  Greenland  the  tithes  allotted  for  the  crusades.  The  author  is 
evidently  a  master  of  this  as  well  as  the  related  topics. 

In  this  number  is  also  found  an  exhaustive  essay  by  Dr.  Charles  G. 
Herbermann  on  the  naming  of  America.  His  examination  of  a  very 
intricate  question  is  one  of  the  ablest  contributions  to  Columbian 
literature  which  has  appeared  in  many  years.  The  article  which 
includes  a  splendid  reproduction  of  Martin  Waldseemiiller's  Map- 
pemonde,  of  1507,  the  first  map  bearing  the  name  America,  shows  at 
once  excellent  judgment  and  wide  scholarship. 

Chables  H.  McCarthy. 


Histoire  de  Nazareth  et  de  ses  Sanctuaries.  Par  Gaston  Le 
Hardy,  Paris :  Lecoffre,  1905,  8°,  pp.  xvi  +  235. 
M.  Le  Hardy  has  done  well  to  gather  in  one  volume  all  known 
statements  of  pilgrims  concerning  Nazareth  since  the  fourth  century. 
It  is  a  unique  and  touching  tribute  to  the  influence  of  the  God-Man's 
personality,  this  ever-growing  devotion  to  the  site  of  the  Annunciation 
and  of  His  Hidden  Life  for  thirty  years.  We  have  here  as  it  were 
a  literary  history  of  Nazareth,  written  by  men  of  many  races  and 
nationalities,  priests  and  laymen,  poor  and  rich,  ignorant  and  learned, 
A  common  consensus  of  love  and  faith  and  gratitude  exhales  from  so 
many  quaint  and  ancient  pages,  all  distinctive  of  their  own  time  and 
country,  and  yet  all  bound  by  the  tie  of  a  common  Catholic  Christian 
devotion.  Such  a  book  might  well  be  used  as  a  volume  of  historical 
reading  in  the  upper  classes  of  Christian  doctrine. 


Last  Letters  of  Aubrey  Beardsley.  With  an  Introductory  Note  by 
the  Rev.  John  Gray.  London :  Longmans,  1905.  8°,  pp.  — . 
The  sjrmpathetic  preface  to  this  book  by  Father  Gray  is  a  piece  of 
good  literature,  but  whether  this  is  true  of  the  scrappy  notes  of  a  tired 
invalid,— such  as  Aubrey  Beardsley  was  when  he  wrote  those  letters, 
—is  a  question.  It  may  have  been,  as  Father  Gray  says,  Mr.  Beards- 
ley's  chief  pre-occupation  to  communicate  to  his  drawings  "the  sur- 
prise and  delight  which  the  visible  world  afforded"  him,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  element  of  "delight"  is  not  found  in  the  meretricioas 
exaggerations  of  a  debased  art  which  he  left  to  the  world.    It  is  regret- 
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table  that  even  a  deathbed  convereion  casts,  with  the  sentimQital,  > 
glamor  on  the  past  life  of  the  penitent;  the  conversion  of  a  faiocsz 
man  before  his  death  is  almost  certain  to  make  most  of  us  condoK 
much  in  the  past  which  good  morals  and  good  taste  might  otherwk 
force  us  to  condemn.  Certain  of  the  p^chological  documents  of  Paai 
Bourget,— half  the  science  of  the  mind  and  half  the  art  of  millinery, 
—are  receiving  gentle  treatment  since  the  clever  author  of  "ht 
Desciple"  wrote  "Un  Divorce."  And  Mr.  Beardsley's  illoatraticsg 
to  "Salome"  may  in  time,  under  proper  and  careful  scrntinj,  be 
discovered  to  have  a  religious  value.  These  scraps  of  notes  would 
have  more  interest  could  they  be  composed  with  utterances  that 
resented  Mr.  Beardsley's  state  of  mind  before  illness  had  begun  tc 
work  on  him.  It  is  evident  that  he  regarded  religion  and  art  sod 
literature  as  in  conflict,  that  he  felt  that  an  artist  must  choose  between 
art  and  religion.  "I  am  interested  in  your  Dominican  artist,"  he 
writes,  "because  I  have  been  wondering  more  than  I  can  say  what 
this  can  be  like.  Your  letter  has  really  made  me  curious.  Do  yoa 
know  Fr.  Philpin  of  the  Brompton  Oratory  Y  He  is,  I  believe,  the 
poet  of  the  community  and  a  considerable  painter.  But  what 
stumbling  blocks  such  pious  men  must  find  in  the  practice  of  their 
art."  Beardsley's  notes  on  books  are  interesting.  Aphra  Behn, 
Veuillot,— a  copy  of  the  "Parfum  de  Rome"— Theophile  Qautier  and 
Faber  shows  a  catholic  taste.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  does  mrt 
admire  Huysmanns.  He  admits  this  apropos  of  "La  Cathedral," 
which  he  did  not  expect  to  like. 

Maubice  Francis  Eoan. 


L'Art  a  Toulouse;  Materiaux  pour  servir  h,  son  histoire  du  XVe  an 
XVIIIe  siJcle.  Par  C.  Douais,  dveque  de  Beauvais.  Paris: 
Picard,  1904.    8°,  pp.  214. 

The  scholarly  bishop  of  Beauvais  is  well  known  for  several  woria 
of  importance  in  the  field  of  mediaeval  ecclesiastical  history;  in  the 
volume  before  us  he  appears  as  the  editor  of  a  number  of  documents 
(88)  that  illustrate  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  at  Toulouse  betweoi 
1452  and  1725.  These  documents  are  drawn  from  the  notarial  archives 
of  the  city,  and  are  mostly  contracts  between  artists  and  architects 
on  the  one  hand  and  civil  or  religious  authorities  on  the  other.  A 
hasty  perusal  reveals  their  content  as  interesting  and  instructive; 
they  treat  of  the  foundations,  reparations,  and  constructions  of 
churches ;  of  their  decoration  and  preservation ;  of  eclesiastical  furni- 
ture, banners,  beUs,  crosses,  organs,  clocks,  and  the  like.  Equally 
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interesting  are  the  contracts  in  which  we  behold  the  provisions  made 
for  the  construction  of  several  of  the  noble  private  palaces  that  graced 
Toulouse  in  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  a  development  of  archi- 
tecture that  Mgr.  Douais  describes  as  particularly  "  large,  intense  et 
henreux,"  and  marked  by  the  strong  individualism  of  the  Tolosan. 
Confined  mostly  to  the  use  of  brick,  he  was  still  an  artist  in  thought 
and  desire,  and  sought  to  stamp  on  all  public  and  private  work  the 
seal  of  good  taste,  whether  it  were  the  portal  of  some  proud  "hotel," 
or  the  iron-work  in  the  gate  of  some  private  chapel  or  a  processional 
banner  "a  I'entom  de  frangas  rogas  tenchas  en  cremesi,  las  qnals 
deven  esser  bonas  sufficiens,  etc." 


Progress  In  Prayer,  translated  from  Instructions  Spirituelles  par  le 
B.  P.  Caussade,  S.J.  By  L.  Y.  Sheehan.  Adapted  and  edited 
with  an  introduction  by  Joseph  McSorley,  C.S.P.  St.  Louis: 
Herder,  1904.   8°,  pp.  178. 

The  well-known  and  precious  little  book  of  P^re  Caussade  (d.  1751) 
is  here  presented  in  an  English  dress.  Together  with  his  little  book 
on  Abandonment,  translated  in  1887,  it  offers  us  the  substance  of  a 
sane  and  irreproachable  religious  teaching  on  the  uses  and  methods 
of  meditative  prayer.  Amid  the  abundance  of  more  or  less  modem 
works  on  the  subject,  we  may  be  tempted  to  lose  sight  of  the  impor- 
tance and  influence  of  a  work  that  was  composed  during  the  lull  that 
followed  the  condemnation  of  the  Quietism  of  Molinos  (1688)  and 
the  painful  contemporary  French  controversies  apropos  of  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  spiritual  works  of  Madame  Guyon.  The  introduction  by 
Fr.  McSorley  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  in  which  the  qualities  of 
style  are  as  apparent  as  those  of  moderate  temper  and  fair  apprecia- 
tion. The  translation  commends  itself  by  its  clearness  and  simplicity ; 
countless  examples  have  shown  that  it  is  no  eai^  task  to  turn  into 
natural  and  idiomatic  English  spiritual  emotions  and  reflections  that 
originated  in  circles  dominated  by  other  racial,  national,  and  intel- 
lectual influences. 


La  Mission  de  M.  de  Forbin-Janson,  6veque  de  Marseille  (Beau- 
vais),  aupres  du  Grand-Due  et  de  la  Grande  Duchesse  de  Toscane 
Mars-Mai  1673:  Recit  d'un  temoin.    Par  C.  Douais  eveque  de 
Beauvais.    Paris:  Picard,  1904.    8°,  pp.  204. 
The  indefatigable  bishop  of  Beauvais  makes  known  in  this  volume 

a  curious  incident  of  Tuscan  political  history  that  took  place  in  the 
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latter  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  separation  of  the  Gruid 
Duchess  of  Tuscany  from  her  husband.  This  great  lady  was  Mir- 
icuerite  d 'Orleans,  a  cousin  of  Louis  XIV,  daughter  of  Gaston  de 
France,  and  half-sister  of  Mdlle.  Montpensier  "la  grande  demoiselle.'' 
She  had  been  married,  unwilling,  at  an  early  age  to  the  heir  of  tbe 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  from  the  outset  exhibited  an  irremediaUe 
incompatibility  of  temper.  Louis  XIY  sent  to  Florence  the  bisJiop 
Marseilles,  de  Forbin-Janson,  with  the  hope  of  reconciling  the  m- 
happy  pair.  His  efforts  were  vain.  On  his  return  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Beauvais,  eventually  cardinal,  and  died  in  1713  at  the 
of  eighty-three.  A  member  of  his  suite  wrote  an  interesting  and 
hitherto  unedited  "Relation"  of  the  embassy  to  Florence.  "With  iti 
aid  Mgr.  Douais  has  retold  the  story  of  this  delicate  mission  and  has 
added  several  hitherto  unknown  fragments  of  correspondence  tfa^ 
throw  light  upon  its  object  and  course.  We  may  add  that  the  original 
"Relation"  is  valuable  for  its  account  of  the  court-manners  of  Tus- 
cany in  the  seventeenth  century. 


Albrecht  Dii rer,  Sein  lieben,  Schaffen  und  Glauben.    GeschUdert  von 
Dr.  G.  Anton  Weber.    Mit  vielen  Abbildungen.    Third  edition. 
New  York :  Pustet,  1903.    8",  pp.  xii  +  235. 
Dr.  Weber  has  told  us  with  much  charm  of  diction  the  story  of 
the  noblest  character  and  the  most  brilliant  artist  among  all  German 
painters.    Indeed,  Diirer  is  one  of  those  artists  who  belong  to  no 
nation,  but  to  the  world  at  large,  so  profoundly  human  is  their  inter- 
pretation of  life,  and  so  broad  were  the  sympathies  that  they  exhibited 
in  their  masterpieces.    The  life  of  Diirer  has  been  often  presented  to 
the  public,  but  never  with  such  an  abundance  of  proof  that  the  great 
artist  lived  and  died  a  genuine  Catholic.    Dr.  Weber  has  gathered 
and  interpreted  numerous  evidences  of  this  fact  (120-226).  His 
work  ought  to  long  enjoy  a  certain  finality,  if  it  were  possible  to  remove 
prejudice,  interest,  and  feeling  from  the  breasts  of  his  opponents. 


La  Question  qui  nous  Divise  le  Pius.  Par  Albert  Lavallee.  Paris: 
LavaUee,  1905.    8°,  pp.  118. 

M.  Lavallee  examines  with  calmness  some  phases  of  the  aetnal 
religious  situation  in  France.  What  is  the  true  root  of  the  unhappy 
national  situation!  It  is  political,  social,  or  religious t  What  is  the 
power  of  a  "scientific"  morality  as  ccnnpared  with  religious  morality! 
Is  it  possible  to  overthrow  the  religions  sentiment  in  modem  France, 
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to  move  forever  from  all  men's  hearts  the  Christian  idea  of  Godt 
Is  it  impossible  to  find  a  margin  of  mutual  tolerance,  a  common 
freedom  enjoyed  by  all  men  of  good  will  in  which  all  shall  work  out 
practically  the  best  ideas  of  their  systems,  old  or  new,  without  viola- 
tion of  peace  or  charity  f  If  such  a  regime  were  established,  would 
not  men  soon  come  to  understand  one  another  more  intimately,  hence 
to  respect  one  another,  perhaps  in  time  to  borrow  largely  from  one 
another.  Alas!  the  French  mind  is  so  naturally  doctrinaire  in 
temper  and  bureaucratic  in  exercise  that  such  a  large  and  generous 
practical  fiction  as  M.  Lavallee  suggests,  though  possible,  seems  very 
far  away. 


Regime  Intellectuel  des  Clerics  eu  Sortir  du  Seminaire.  Par 

M.  Guesdon.    Paris :  Lecoffre,  1904.    16°,  pp.  186. 

We  recommend  very  earnestly  the  study  of  this  little  work  to  all 
seminarians  and  to  the  younger  clergy— not  a  few  of  the  older  clergy 
might  also  profit  by  the  reading  of  it.  The  author  is  an  experienced 
educator  of  French  ecclesiastics,  and  his  little  work  contains  the  ripe 
fruit  of  many  years  of  devotion.  He  begins  by  laying  down  certain 
accepted  rules  for  such  scholarly  study  as  befits  ecclesiastics.  Thence 
he  passes  to  more  special  advice  and  suggestions,  dealing  in  turn  with 
the  principal  ecclesiastical  sciences,  and  including  such  rubrics  as 
"Questions  Sociales,"  "Sciences  et  Critique,"  "Voyages,"  and 
"Notes  Personelles. "  Pages  110-159  offer  suggestions  for  an  up-to- 
date  ecclesiastical  library,  naturally  such  as  would  fit  in  with  the 
needs  of  a  French-speaking  clergy.  Finally  he  sketches  a  number  of 
"Selecta  Studia"  in  the  principal  ecclesiastical  sciences,  indications 
of  living  problems,  outlines  of  work  useful  in  the  daily  ministry,  etc. 
The  little  brochure  is  both  cheap  and  portable,  and  deserves  a  wide 
<iirculation. 


An  Abridged  History  of  Greek  Literature.  By  Alfred  Croiset  and 
Maurice  Croiset,  translated  by  George  F.  Heffelblower.  New 
York:  Macmillan,  1904.    8°,  pp.  569. 

The  classical  History  of  Greek  Literature  of  the  brothers  Croiset 
is  too  well  known  to  all  modem  students  of  Greek  to  need  any  com- 
mendation. At  the  same  time  its  great  length  and  exhaustive  char- 
acter prevent  it  from  exercising  its  due  influence  on  "students  of 
secondary  schools,  and  readers  who  wish  to  inform  themselves  quickly 
as  to  the  essential  facts  of  Greek  literature."  Professor  Heffel- 
blower of  Carroll  College  has  prepared  an  excellent  abridgment  of 
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the  work  of  the  Croiaets.  It  gives  the  substance  of  their  reBeanhi 
and  ^}preciations,  reduces  the  citations  to  a  yery  reaaonabk  pnpe- 
tion  and  includes  an  account  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  ChriitBi 
literature.  ProfesBors  of  Oreek,  advanced  students  and  the  small  )m 
select  world  of  Hellenizing  souls  generally,  will  enjoy  this  good  sm 
mary  of  the  best  history  of  Greek  literature  in  existence. 


L'InfallllbllIti  du  Pape  «t  le  Syllabus,  Etude  historiqne  et  ^ 
logique.  Par  Paul  Viollet  Paris:  Lethielleux,  1904.  8°,  pp.  Ua 
The  spirit  of  this  brochure  is  indicated  by  its  dedication  to  ibm 
Christians  whom  inexact  notions  concerning  the  papacy  retain  ontodt 
the  unity  of  Catholicism.  M.  Viollet  is  a  well-known  French  CatholH 
layman,  a  historian  of  Canon  Law,  a  professor  of  the  Eoole  des  Charts 
and  a  prominent  defender  of  Catholic  interests.  His  discussion  of  the 
condemnation  of  Pope  Honorius  and  of  other  popes  in  the  coarse 
of  ecclesiastical  history  deserves  attention.  M.  Viollet  is  at  once  a 
critical  historian,  well  grounded  in  his  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of 
Catholic  theology.  This  work  may  be  read  by  all  with  profit ;  it  beus 
the  imprimatur  of  the  archbishop  of  Besancon. 


The  Life  and  Times  of  Si.  Boniface.   By  James  Williamson,  MJ). 

London:  Henry  Prowde,  1904,    8°,  pp.  137. 

This  is,  generally  speaking,  a  reverent  popular  acconnt  of  the 
life  of  St.  Boniface,  with  a  title  that  promises  more  than  it  fnJfiBt 
The  Protestant  author  still  holds  to  the  antiquated  language  of  Exeter 
Hall,  and  speaks  of  the  Romish  ( !)  Church.  His  notions  of  pap«' 
history  in  the  eighth  century  are  very  hazy— Gregory  II  was  no  rebel 
nor  did  he  undertake  to  set  up  an  independent  republic.  The  true 
story  of  the  relations  with  Byzantium  and  its  Iconoclastic  rulers  may 
be  seen  in  Duchesne's  edition  of  the  Liber  Pontificalia,  or  in  Ft. 
Mann's  History  of  the  Popes  of  that  period. 


English  Church  History,  from  the  Death  of  Archbishop  Parker  to 
the  Death  of  King  Charles  I  (1575-1749).  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T. 
Clark,  1904.    8",  pp.  179. 

These  lectures  of  Dr.  Plummer  represent  the  substance  of  a  series 
of  popular  discourses  delivered  to  English  reading  circles.  They 
are  an  attempt  to  justify  the  English  Reformation  and  to  patch  up, 
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as  best  may  be,  the  rents  made  in  its  character  by  many  modem 
historians  of  great  fame,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant.  If  the  reader 
will  peruse  the  works  of  Frederick  George  Lee,  James  Gairdner 
and  James  Brewer,  as  well  as  the  great  history  of  Lingard,  he  will 
have  no  difSculty  in  seeing  e.  g.,  that  the  Elizabethan  persecution  of 
Catholics  was  not  primarily  political  but  religious  in  purpose. 


Lectures  on  the  Historians  of  Bohemia.    By  Count  Liitzow. 

London:  Henry  Frowde,  1905.    8°,  pp.  120. 

The  historiography  of  Bohemia  is  quite  well  set  forth  by  Count 
Liitzow  in  this  small  volume.  It  is  a  handy  work  of  reference  to  be 
placed  beside  the  noble  works  of  Wattenbach  and  Lorenz  on  German 
mediaeval  historians.  Here  and  there  the  author  betrays  a  Protestant 
animus.  As  a  rule  the  expos4  of  the  spirit  and  characteristics  of 
Bohemian  chroniclers  and  historians  seems  fair  and  equitable. 


L'Etude  de  la  Salnte  Ecrlture.  Lettre  de  Mgr.  I'Eveque  de 
Beauvais,  Noyon  et  Seules  au  clerg4  de  son  diocese.  Paris: 
Lecoffre,  1905.    8°,  pp.  83. 

We  recommend  earnestly  to  all  interested  in  biblical  questions 
this  wise,  calm,  and  learned  review  of  the  situation  written  in  a 
pastoral  and  homiletic  spirit,  as  a  judge  of  faith,  by  a  very  learned 
and  distinguished  bishop  of  France.  His  temper  is  critical  and  his- 
torical, yet  Catholic  and  conservative  in  the  true  and  proper  sense 
of  the  word.  Would  that  in  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world  such 
authoritative  voices  were  frequently  raised  in  accents  at  once  correct 
and  religious!   


The  Conclave  of  Clement  X  (1670).  By  His  Excellency  Baron  de 
Bildt.  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy,  Vol.  I.  London: 
Henry  Frowde,  1905.    8°,  pp.  26. 

In  these  few  pages  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Minister  to  Eng- 
land sketches  from  the  contemporary  correspondence  of  the  Catholic 
convert.  Queen  Christiana  of  Sweden,  an  account  of  some  cursory 
and  interesting  episodes  in  the  conclave  that  terminated  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Cardinal  Altieri  as  Clement  X  (1670-1676).  The  human  ele- 
ment, as  always,  is  visible  enough ;  the  divine  element,  the  assistance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  visible  also  in  the  secular  unity,  consistency  and 
uprightness  of  pontifical  government. 
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Bequests  and  Gifts  to  the  University. — By  the  will  of  Miss  Mar- 
garet H.  Gardiner,  of  Baltimore,  the  University  received  the  residue 
of  her  estate,  amounting  to  $99,003.52.  A  bequest  of  $2,287.34  was 
also  received  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  John  McGinn,  of  Lock- 
port,  111.  The  Reverend  Patrick  G.  Murphy,  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's 
Church,  Olyphant,  Pa.,  gave  $5,000  to  found  a  scholarship  for  the 
diocese  of  Scranton.  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Pay,  of  Long  Branch,  N.  J., 
donated  $300,  "as  a  contribution  to  the  University  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  beginning  for  a  trust  fund  for  a  school  for  the  study 
of  international  law  and  diplomacy." 
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